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2  PERSU  AND   THE   ATHEMAN  EMPIRE. 

BOOK     Pausanias :  *®'^    but  whatever  their  shortcomings  may  have 
^-    I      *  been,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  thp,t  they  may  have  been  ex- 
aggerated in  the  Athenian  stories  as  the  faults  of  Athens  in 
her  relations  with  her  allies  were  undoubtedly  exaggerated 
by  the  Corinthians  and  the  Spartans.     But  the  old  vices  of 
disunion  and  tribal  jealousy  had  at  best  been  only  smothered; 
and  with  the  feeling  of  relief  from  danger  they  lapsed  into 
their  former  habits.    That  their  barbarian  invaders  had  made 
shipwreck  by  their  lack  of  order  and  military  discipline,  and 
that  thus  the  catastrophe  was  mainly  of  their  own  causing,*^*® 
they  were  well  aware :  but  the  Spartaa  view  was  too  narrow 
to  measure  the  risk  which  they  would  have  run,  if  with  a 
better  military  system  the  Persians  had  been  animated  by  a 
common  interest  and  a  spirit  of  voluntary  obedience  to  law. 
The  danger  of  Persian  conquest  to  the  west  of  the  Hellespont 
was  now  practically  at  an  end ;  but  the  Spartans  spoke  and 
acted  as  if  the  chance  of  Persian  invasion  should  determine 
the  policy  and  relations  of  the  Peloponnesian  and  extra- 
Peloponnesian  states.  Sparta  had  no  waUs;  and  the  Corinthian 
isthmus  might  be  made  at  any  time  to  serve  as  a  common 
screen  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  peninsula.     The  fortifica- 
tions of  Thebes  had  indefinitely  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  invaders ;  and  they  chose  to  infer  that  the  fortification 
of  any  other  city  might  lead  to  the  same  mischief.     In  the 
present  state  of  Hellas  these  fears  were  probably  real :  but 
Spartan  stupidity  seems  to  be  betrayed  in  the  notion  that 
the  conditions  of  war  would  remain  imchanged,  and  that  the 
Peloponnesos  would  at  all  times  be  a  sufficient  defence  and 
refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Hellenic  cities.  Spartans, 
however,  seldom  analysed  their  own  feelings :  and  when  they 
heard  that  the  Athenians  were  preparing  to  rebuild  their 
shattered  walls,  they  had  some  justification  for  thinking  that 
a  people  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  the  common  cause 
might  be  induced  to  forego  that  which  they  affected  to  r^ard 
rather  as  a  luxury  for  thieves  and  pirates  than  a  necessity 
for  honest  freemen.      But  Themistokles  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  Athens  should  be  great ;  and  he  knew  that  she 

><>^  See  vol.  i.  page  667  ti  wtq, 
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riedlBmoteranobsfaidBB.  Of  ttie  Bpegtoa  icqMit,  ftut  ^e 
A  thpiriam  ahooM  not  €Biy  efceiMn  ftom  wiiiniHmg  fteir  ami 
wBlkbiit  dMnddjoiB  tlwiii  m  ilimnnning  iliewaBB  ef  all 
otlier  eifciee  to  iiie  iMvfliof  ilie  OonnllDea  ieOiHM^  Ke  took  ^ 
AOliee:  end I7 Us adtioe iiie  Speitamiien  dkauned  vift 
tiie  pronriae  that  the  Aftfmiene  wonld  eend  their  Ofwn  amlreii- 
sadors  to  discuss  the  matter.  No  sooner  had  thej  departed 
than  Themistokles  at  his  own  wish  was  intrusted  with  the 
mission,  his  colleagnes  being  Abronychoe,  tJie  son  of  Lysildes, 
and  Aristeides  the  yictorions  general  of  FlataiaL  Themistokles 
set  ont  at  once  on  his  errand,  charging  his  coontr3rmen  to 
strain  every  nerve  in  rebuilding  the  walls,  and  not  to  dispatch 
his  colleagues  until  the  walls  had  reached  a  height  which 
would  enable  them  to  bid  defiance  to  attack.  Young  and  old, 
women  and  children,  must  all  take  part  in  the  great  work, 
and  hand  down  to  coming  generations  the  memory  of  efforts 
which  were  needed  to  secure  not  merely  their  power  but 
their  very  existence  as  a  state.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  task  nothing  was  to  be  spared.  The  gods  themselves 
would  not  grudge  the  stones  of  their  temples  for  a  work  with- 
out which  they  might  lack  both  worshippers  and  offerings.  In 
short,  to  raise  these  walls  as  if  by  the  speed  of  magic,  every- 

»«>  Diod.zL43. 
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BOOK  thing  else  might  be  thrown  down.  But  while  at  Athens  the 
-  /  "^  people  outdid  themselves  in  their  eagerness  to  achieve  the  task, 
Themistokles  at  Sparta  declined  all  official  audiences  until  he 
could  be  supported  by  his  colleagues,  of  whose  early  arrival, 
whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  their  delay,  he  professed  to 
have  no  doubt.  The  feeling  of  friendship  for  the  victor  of 
Salamis  was  still  strong  at  Sparta.  But  it  underwent  a  severe 
strain  when  tidings  came,  in  all  likelihood,  if  not  certainly, 
from  the  Aiginetans,  that  the  walls  of  Athens  had  already  been 
raised  to  a  formidable  height ;  and  Themistokles  felt  that  he 
must  take  one  step  further.  To  the  charge  brought  against 
the  Athenians  he  gave  a  positive  denial ;  but  he  urged  the 
Spartans,  if  they  doubted  his  words,  to  send  ambassadors  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  These  messengers  lost  no  time  in  making 
their  way  to  Athens ;  but  before  they  could  reach  it,  the 
Athenians  had  received  from  Themistokles  the  charge  to  de- 
tain these  Spartans  until  his  colleagues  who  had  now  reached 
Sparta  should  with  himself  have  returned  home.  No  sooner 
was  he  assured  that  his  countrymen  held  these  men  as  host- 
ages for  his  safety  than  he  made  to  the  Spartan  ephors  a  full 
confession  of  his  motives  and  his  plans.  The  walls  of  Athens, 
he  told  them,  had  been  raised  to  a  height  which  would  enable 
the  Athenians  to  undergo  a  blockade  without  fear:  and 
Athens,  he  insisted,  had  a  full  right  to  be  girt  about  with 
walls,  unless  this  right  was  to  be  denied  to  every  city  in  the 
Peloponnesos.  Anything  like  freedom  of  speech  and  inde- 
pendence of  action  would  be  impossible,  if  any  one  member 
of  the  confederacy  stood  on  a  vantage-ground  with  respect  to 
the  rest ;  and  if  Athens  now  happened  to  be  without  walls,  it 
was  only  because  she  had  chosen  to  suffer  all  that  could  be- 
fall her  rather  than  abandon  the  common  cause.  Athens, 
moreover,  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  independence 
which  she  had  long  since  won :  and  her  allies  must  extend 
to  her  that  perfect  freedom  of  counsel  and  action  which,  if 
thwarted  by  Athens,  they  would  assuredly  claim  for  them- 
selves. In  short,  the  work  of  Themistokles  was  done.  If 
the  Spartans  had  dreamed  of  hoodwinking  the  Athenians, 
they  were  fairly  caught  in  their  own  trap.  They  had  pro- 
fessed to  offer  only  friendly  advice ;  and  they  could  not  with 
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decency  express  anger  when  that  advice  was  rejected  But  chap. 
they  felt  keenly  the  vexation  to  which  for  the  time  they  dared  ^  ,  '»^ 
not  give  vent ;  and  the  ambassadors  on  each  side  retomed  to 
their  several  homes  without  a  formal  recall.  On  his  return 
to  Athens,  Themistokles  found  the  whole  city  walled  in,  not 
indeed  to  the  full  height  which  he  had  desired:  but  his 
wishes  were  at  least  realised  to  the  half  of  what  he  looked  for. 
The  work  exhibited  ample  evidence  of  the  haste  with  which 
it  had  been  raised.  Columns  from  tombs  and  wrought  stones 
from  temples  were  worked  in  with  the  unhewn  and  unshapen 
materials  of  which  they  were  content  to  avail  themselves  for 
the  foundations.'^* 

But  Athens  had  been  saved  by  her  wooden  walls;  and  ThepabUe 
Themistokles,  who  had  insisted  that  they  could  withstand  ThL^- 
the  barbarians  effectually  only  within  these  floating  bulwarks,  •'^^^^ 
now  insisted  that  nothing  must  be  left  undone  to  make  her 
navy  irresistible.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  his  eyes  the 
most  judicious  plan  would  have  been  the  total  abandonment 
of  Athens.  Between  the  city  and  its  nearest  sea-coast  lay  a 
space  of  more  than  four  miles ;  and  twice  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  year  the  inhabitants  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
their  homes  and  seek  a  refuge  elsewhere.  Such  forced 
migrations  ought  at  all  costs  except  that  of  freedom  and 
independence  to  be  avoided ;  but  the  Athenians  could  never 
be  insured  against  them  so  long  as  they  remained  in  a  spot 
where  they  could  not  fall  back  upon  their  fleet;  and  if 
Themistokles  could  not  venture  in  so  many  words  to  advise 
the  abandonment  of  the  old  city  with  all  its  sacred  and  time- 
honoured  associations,  he  gave  them  counsel  which,  if  followed, 
would  bring  about  much  the  same  result.  During  his  year 
of  office,  shortly  before  the  Persian  invasion,^^^^  he  had  begun 

^"'*  Another  version  of  the  tale  represented  Themistokles  as  bribing  the  ephors  into 
conniving  at  his  plan?.  The  absurdity  of  the  supposition  may  enable  us  to  measure 
the  truth  of  these  charges  of  briberj'  in  those  instances  in  which  they  are  urged  with 
greater  plausibility.  Mr.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  v.  334,  thinks  this  briberj'  not  improbable. 
In  all  likelihood,  the  ephors  would  belong  to  those  Spartan  families  whose  jealousy  of 
Athens  would  lie  most  ob.-itinate.  Again,  though  Ilellenic  probity  in  the  matter  of 
money  may  not  stand  high,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  regarding  a  whole  board  as  open 
to  bnbery.  No  such  charge  was  ever  urged  against  the  whole  body  of  Athenian 
archoPH. 

HK.J  I'j,,.  words  of  Thucydides  i.  03,  do  not  specify  either  the  nature  of  his  oftice  or 
the  <-xa(t  date  at  which  lie  tilled  it.     Nor  is  any  further  light  thrown  on  it  by  the 
Scholiast,  who  .simply  Kiys  thai  Ix'fore  the  Median  invai<iori  Thenii.Htokles  ^^iUv  iv^avtov 
iva.    The«c  wordrt  cannot  be   made  to  mean  *  the  year  before  the  capture  of  Athens, 
and  the  office  of  ^tratog<»s  was  annual  as  well  as  the  Archonship  :  but  as  the  Scholiast 
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to  fortifr  the  Ltra^cr  cf  Peirmiecs.  a  safe  baren  on  the 
'  westeTn  sid-e  of  i!>r  rrz-ciriiA'rr  wiich  on  its  eastern  side  is 
indented  bj  the  rirc  bfcsizLS  c-i  M«>-Z2irchi4.  The  open  waters 
of  Ph^r:*a  be  re^*r>if*i  is  pricti-'*3T  useless  for  his  purpose ; 
but  in  dke  iiir«<>  kirti^z-STS  of  Peir&ieus  and  Mounjchia  he 
discerned  the  stnxkgt:*!  c^  a  greater  maritime  power  than 
anr  which  the  vorid  had  ret  seen,  and  these  were  now 
bj  his  adrice  inok^sed  within  a  wail  nearly  seven  miles  in 
circuit*  This  wall  in  i^s  height  and  strength  was  to  be  so 
nearly  impregnate  that  ev^n  in  time  of  war  old  men  and 
children  would  suffice  to  guard  it :  and  in  such  seasons  of 
danger  they  could  in  the  rast  space  which  it  inclosed  leave 
their  fiunilies  in  perfect  safety  while  they  themselves  carried 
on  by  sea  the  struggle  which  would  assuredly  end  in  victory, 
whoever  might  l^  their  assailant.  When  he  added  that  for 
this  purpose  the  old  city  would  W  of  little  use  or  none,  he 
was  only  saying  in  other  words  that  it  would  be  well  to  leave 
the  AkropoUs  with  its  temples  as  the  Bomans  left  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Alban  mount.  As  regards  the  height  of 
the  waUy  the  design  of  Themistokles  was  only  half  carried 
out;  but  even  thus  his  purpose  was  effectually  achieved. 
Its  width,  it  is  said«  was  such  that  two  carts  crossed  each 
other,  depositing  stones  on  the  outer  side  of  each,****  leaving 
between  the  two  walls  thus  raised  a  space  which  was  filled 
up  not  with  clay  or  rubble  after  the  usual  &shion,  but  with 
large  squared  stones  clamped  together  with  lead  and  iron. 
The  ruins  of  this  mighty  rampart  attest  to  this  day  the 
exactness  of  the  historian's  description.**** 
Change  in  The  result  of  their  last  attempt  at  interference  had  pro- 
of Pan-  ^^  bably  taught  the  Spartans  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
silence  until  they  could  inforce  attention  to  their  advice.  As 
it  must  also  have  convinced  Themistokles  that  for  the  present 

in  the  ume  puMge  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  tt--',  he  pn>hablr  onderetood  him 
to  have  been  one  of  the  generals.  Tbembtokltrs  was  Stxategoa  both  at  Aitemision  and 
at  halamis;  and  if  the  fortification  of  the  Peir^eus  was  began  during  this  rear  of 
office,  It  most  have  been  taktm  in  hand  onlr  to  I*  immediatelv  abandoned. 

"^«  Tbucydides  clearlv  means  that  the  wi.ith  of  the  wall" was  snch  as  to  allow  the 
puwa^i,  of  two  carfc*.  Dr.  Arnold,  Tkmc^ides,  L  i'3,  thinks  that  two  carts,  contir.uaUy 
in«*tjri^  one  another,  were  pas^ini,'  aJ""-'  the  ^miW,  Such  croc^-ing  would,  however,  be 
n  n.l«r.-.|  nwrwan-  only  if  the  mat^ri:.b  were  f.-un-l  at  l>oth  en.ls.  and  if  each  cart  was 
\i,n^\i-i\  Ht  the  twoendrt  aliemately:  but  .surelv,  whether  thev  met  or  moved  side  by 
*i«K  a  liiig  line  of  carliv-Muld  be  needed, if  the  work  was  to  be  bioucbt  to  an  end 
wjthin  ariT  reasrmable  time. 

«***  IjMkf,  T>'f0HjrajJ,y  of  Athens,  343 ;  Arnold,  Thuc.  i.  91. 
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he  needed  to  fear  n6  opposition  in  that  quarter,  he  imposed  chap. 
on  himself  a  superfluous  task,  if  he  sent  to  Sparta  ambassa^-  -  ^}^' 
dors  who  were  charged  to  say  that  the  Peiraieus  was  being 
fortified  only  to  serve  as  an  impregnable  station  for  aU  the 
Hellenic  fleets  in  case  of  renewed  Persian  invasion.^^  The 
Spartans  had  been  tricked  once  already  about  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Athens,  and,  like  Xerxes,  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  hoodwinked  by  a  second  message  which  they  would 
assuredly  interpret  by  contraries.  Nor  were  they  more  likely 
for  the  present  to  protest  against  the  fortification  of  the 
Peiraieus  than  against  the  alleged  annual  addition  of  thirty 
ships  to  the  Athenian  navy.**^®^  Whether  with  such  addi- 
tions or  without  them,  this  fleet  had  yet  more  work  to  do 
before  it  could  be  said  that  the  barbarians  had  been  fairly 
driven  back  into  Asia.  Sestos  had  fallen:  but  Byzantion 
and  the  Thrakian  Doriskos,  with  Eion  on  the  Strymon  and 
many  other  places  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Egean,*®** 
were  still  held  by  Persian  garrisons,  when,  in  the  year  after  478  B.a 
the  battle  of  Plataiai,  Pausanias,  as  commander  of  the  con- 
federate fleet,  sailed  with  20  Peloponnesian  and  80  Athenian 
ships  to  Kypros  (Cyprus)  and  thence,  having  recovered  the 
greater  part  of  the  island,  to  Byzantion.  The  resistance 
here  was  as  obstinate  perhaps  as  at  Sestos ;  but  the  place 
was  at  length  reduced,  and  Sparta  stood  for  the  moment  at 
the  head  of  a  triumphant  confederacy.  It  was  now  in  her 
power  to  weld  the  isolated  units,  which  made  up  the  Hellenic 

lowj  xiie  story  of  this  embassy  is  given  by  Diodoros,  xi.  42,  who  says  that,  fearing 
Spartan  opposition,  Themistokles,  instead  of  putting  his  plan  clwirly  before  the  people, 
aHke<l  them  to  name  two  counsellors  to  whom  he  might  divul|je  a  scheme  likely  to  be  of 
vast  benefit  to  Athens,  and  that  when  Xanthippos  and  Aristeides,  who  were  appointed 
expressly  on  the  ground  of  their  general  antagonism  to  Themistokles,  supported  his 
judgement,  and  when  further  the  Boule,  on  being  intrusted  with  tlic  secret,  had  approved 
the  plan,  full  powers  were  given  to  him  for  carrying  out  the  work  whatever  it  might 
be.  This  story  of  Diodoros  is  manifestly  one  of  many  growths  from  the  tradition  that 
Themistokles  achieved  some  gre^t  work  or  other,  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
by  means  of  a  trick  or  stratagem.  What  this  trick  was,  the  narrative  of  Thucydides 
sufficiently  explains :  and  the  story  adopted  by  Diodoros  is  so  far  nearer  the  facts  than 
the  tale  01  Plutarch,  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  building  of  walls  and  not  with  the  burn- 
ing <»f  ships.  The  extravagance  of  Diodoros  lies  in  the  supposition  that  Themistokles, 
wishing  to  keep  the  fortification  of  the  Peiraieus  a  secret  from  the  Spartans,  would 
create  a  popular  ferment  at  Athens  by  refusing  to  reveal  the  nature  and  object  of  his 
plan  until  he  had  received  sanction  for  carrying  it  out,  and  at  the  same  time  send  an 
embassy  to  Sparta  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  sabring  that  he  was  going  to  fortify  a 
harbour  which  migiit  serve  as  an  impregnable  station  for  all  the  Greek  navy.  See 
further  ThirlwaU,^M^  Gr.  ii.  398. 

i«7  Diod.  xi.  43. 

WW  Herod,  vii.  106.  Herodotoa  here  asserts  that  down  to  the  time  when  he  wrote 
this  portion  of  his  history  Doriskos  still  remained  a  Persian  fortress. 
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BOOK  world,  into  something  like  an  organised  society,  and  to 
"  kindle  in  it  something  like  national  life.  But  to  do  her 
justice,  her  present  position  had  been  rather  thrust  upon  her 
by  circumstances  than  deliberately  sought.  Her  systematic 
discipline  and  the  stability  of  her  constitution,  which,  though 
rigidly  oligarchical,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
tyranny  of  Peisistratos  or  Polykrates,  pointed  her  out  as  the 
one  city  in  which  the  Hellenic  states  might  find  an  efficient 
aid  against  a  common  enemy.  But  she  had  no  statesman 
capable,  like  Themistokles,  of  seizing  on  a  golden  opportunity, 
while  in  her  own  generals  she  found  her  greatest  enemies. 
At  Plataiai,  if  we  may  believe  the  tale,  Pausanias  had  ex- 
pressed his  amazement  at  the  folly  of  the  luxurious  tyrant 
who  cared  to  conquer  a  barren  land  and  a  hardy  people :  but 
even  while  he  spoke,  he  was,  it  would  seem,  dazzled  by 
Persian  wealth  and  enamoured  of  Persian  pleasures.  He  had 
roused  the  indignation  of  his  own  people  by  having  his  name 
inscribed,  as  leader  of  all  the  Greek  forces,  on  the  tripod 
which  was  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Plataiai :  '°®*  and 
now  his  arrogance  and  tyranny  were  to  excite  at  Byzantion  a 
discontent  and  impatience  destined  to  be  followed  by  more 
serious  consequences  to  his  country  as  well  as  to  himself. 
On  the  fall  of  Byzantion  he  sent  to  the  Persian  king  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  city,  and  spread  the  report  that  they 
had  escaped.  He  forwarded  at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  by  the 
hand  of  the  Eretrian  Gongylos  a  letter  in  which  he  informed 
Xerxes  that  he  wished  to  marry  his  daughter  and  to  make 
him  lord  of  all  Hellas,  adding  that  with  the  king's  aid  he 
felt  sure  of  success,  and  requesting  that  some  trustworthy 
agent  should  be  sent  down  to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
scheme.  *°^    The  spirit  of  Cyrus  or  Dareios  would  have  been 

^^^  nis  name  was  erased  ;  and  in  place  of  it  were  substituted  the  names  of  the  dtiea 
whofie  troops  had  taken  part  in  the  battle.    Thuc.  i.  132. 

1090  xhis  letter  is  brief  enough  to  come  even  from  a  Spartan,  and  Pausanias  may  have 
been  a  Spartan  of  more  than  ordinary  education :  but  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  is 
another  matter,  and  a  matter  of  serious  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  case  of  Themi- 
siokles.  Conspirators  do  not  usually  keep  about  their  persons  dangerous  papers,  when 
the«e  pnpcrs  are  moreover  quite  unnecessary.  A  Spartan  conspirator  would  least  of  all 
bf  tempted  to  do  so.  As  no  good  could  come  of  it  to  himself,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Pausanias  would  keep  copies  of  his  own  letters  to  the  Persian  king  ;  and  ou  the 
vIjoIc  it  seems  unlikely  that  ho  would  preserve  letters  from  the  kingwhich,  if  discovered, 
must  bring  about  his' condemnation.  Mr.  Grote, //f«^  Gr,  v.  368,  asserts  that  when 
the  Argilian  slave  by  whom  Pausanias  was  finally  made  known  laid  the  case  before  the 
c|>hons  he  gave  them  at  the  fame  time  copies  of  those  lettcra  between  Pausanias  and 
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BOOK     Plataiai.     But  while  he  tarried  himself  at  Sonsa,  he  had  no 
II  •  • 

scrapie  in  sending  down  Artabazos,  the  hero  of  the  hasty 


retreat  from  Plataiai  to  the  Hellespont,  to  supersede  Mega- 
bates  in  the  satrapy  of  Daskyleion  and  to  carry  out  to  the 
best  of  his  power  the  plans  proposed  by  Pausanias.  The 
head  of  this  miserable  man  was  now  fairly  turned.  Clad  in 
Persian  garb,  he  aped  the  privacy  of  Asiatic  despots ;  and 
when  he  came  forth  from  his  palace  it  was  to  make  a  royal 
progress  through  Thrace,  surrounded  by  Median  and  Egyptian 
life  guards,  and  to  show  his  insolence  to  men  who  were  at 
least  his  equals.^^^  The  reports  of  this  significant  change  in 
the  behaviour  of  Pausanias  led  to  his  recall.  He  was  put  on 
his  trial ;  but  his  accusers  failed  to  establish  the  personal 
charges  brought  against  him,  while  his  Medism  also  was 
dismissed  as  not  fully  proved.  The  suspicion,  however,  was 
so  strong  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  command.^^'  But,  like 
Demaratos,  Pausanias,  although  not  king,  could  not  brook 
degradation  from  a  power  which  Spartan  kings  had  rarely 
enjoyed.  We  soon  find  him  again  at  Byzantion  which  he 
had  reached  in  a  Hermionian  ship.  Here  it  would  seem  that 
he  took  up  a  fortified  position  from  which  he  was  forcibly 
dislodged  by  the  Athenians;  and  crossing  the  strait,  he 
carried  on  at  Kol6nai  in  the  Troas  his  traitorous  dealings 
with  the  Persian  satrap. 
FonnaUon  All  these  events  were  tending  to  alienate  the  Asiatic 
federacTof  Greeks  and  the  islanders  of  the  Egean  from  a  state  which 
Deios.  showed  itself  incapable  of  maintaining  its  authority  over  its 
own  servants ;  nor  were  other  signs  wanting  to  convince  the 
Spartans  that  the  bravery  of  her  kings  and  generals  was  no 
proof  of  their  political  rectitude  and  that  the  wisdom  of 
Sparta  would  best  be  shown  by  tacitly  resigning  a  supremacy 
which  she  could  not  retain  with  credit.  After  his  return 
from  Mykalfi,  Leotychides  had  been  sent  from  Sparta  to 
subdue  Thessaly  ;*®'*  in  other  words,  to  put  down  the  Aleuad 
chiefs  and  their  medising  partisans.  For  so  able  and  success- 
ful a  commander  the  task  was  easy ;  but  Leotychides  betrayed 
his  trust  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  being  caught  red-handed, 

1O0S  ^\x^  gtoiy  of  KleoDike,  Pans.  ilL  17,  8,  may  be  trae  :  bot  the  oral  tradition  of 
Brzantion  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  exact  report  of  what  may  have  taken  place. 
»«»  Thuc.  i.  95.  »«w  Herod,  vi.  72.    Pans.  iu.  7,  8. 
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he  was  banished  fix>m  Sparta,  and  his  house  razed  to  the     chap. 
ground.     He  fled  to  Tegea ;  and  on  his  death  he  was  sue-  ^ — r-^ 
eeeded  by  his  grandson  Archidamos,  a  name  associated  with 
the  fatal  war  which  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  Athens.    At 
Byzantion  the  insolence  of  Pausanias  was  leading  to  more 
serious  results.    Even  before  his  recall  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
had  intreated  Aristeides  the  Athenian  commander  to  admit 
them  into  direct  relations  with  Athens ;  ^^^  and  the  same 
change  of  feeling  had  passed   over  all  the  non-medising 
Greek  states  with  the  exception  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of 
Sparta.     In  short,  it  had  become  clear  that  all  Hellas  was 
divided  into  two  great  sections,  the  one  gravitating  as  na- 
turally to  Sparta,  the  great  land  power,  as  the  other  gravitated 
to  Athens  with   her    maritime   preponderance.*^^    When 
therefore  a  Spartan  commission  headed  by  Dorkis  arrived 
with  a  small  force  to  take  the  place  of  Pausanias,  they  were 
met  by  passive  resistance  where  they  had  looked  for  sub- 
mission ;  and  their  retirement  from  the  field  in  which  they 
were  unable  to  compel  obedience  left  the  confederacy  an 
accomplished  fact.     They  had,  in  truth,  no  means  of  carry-  477  b.c. 
ing  on  a  war  at  Una  distance  from  home,  if  the  struggle  with 
Persia  was  indeed  to  be  continued  or  renewed ;  and  they  felt 
or  afifected  satisfection  in  the  thought  that  Athens  was  able 
and  willing  to  carry  on  a  task  which  to  them  had  become 
irksome  and  costly.*^' 

It  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  Aristeides  to  regulate  the  terms  tuc  asscss- 
of   the    new   confederacy.      The  work  before   it  was  not  AristcWw. 
merely  that  of  self-defence.     The  mischief  done  to  Hellas 
was  to  be  requited  upon  the  barbarians.     It  became  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  determine  the  proportions  in  which  the 
allies  should  contribute  men,  ships,  and  money  for  the  coin- 

1095  Xhe  story  of  Plutarch,  Arist.  23,  that  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristeides  some  Ionian 
ships  attacked  the  ship  of  Pauiuinias  in  the  harbour  of  Byzantion,  and  thus  made  tlie 
idea  of  reconciliation  impossible,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  the 
Athenians  vho  could  not  afford  to  run  into  open  quarrel  with  Sparta. 

»«>'•*  ITiuc.  i.  11). 

^^^  lb.  i.  95.  Diodoro-s  xi.  50,  speaks  of  serious  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Spartans  to  ^o  to  war  for  the  possession  of  a  maritime  supremacy,  the  loss  of  which 
woulil  leave  their  hegemony  lame, — fi.  state  of  things  against  which  an  ancient  oracle 
had  warned  them  to  be  carefully  on  their  guard.  From  this  purpose  they  were  diverted 
by  the  eloquence  of  Hetoimaridas,  who  convinced  them  that  they  could  never  derive  any 
good  from  the  command  of  the  sea,  even  if  they  could  get  (»r  kei'p  it.  Like  the  counsel 
of  ArteniLHia  and  Dcmaratos,  the  speech  of  Hetoimaridas  expresses  the  sentiment  of  a 
later  age  ;  and  the  debate  is  plainly  fictitious. 
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BOOK  men  cause.  The  sum  total  of  this  assessment  on  the  alhes 
^  I* —  amounted  to  460  talents ;  but  the  items  are  not  given.  Ab 
the  management  of  this  fund  was  intrusted  to  Hellenotamiai, 
treasurers  elected  by  the  allies  generally,  and  as  they  met  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  in  the  sacred  island  of  Delos,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  distribution  of  burdens  was  accepted 
by  all  as  just  and  equitable.^^^  In  truth,  the  fairness  of  the 
arrangement  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  mere  fact  of  its 
acceptance.  Athens  had  not  at  this  time  means  of  com- 
pulsion more  formidable  than  those  of  Sparta,  while  the  help 
which  she  was  able  to  afford  told  more  immediately  for  the 
benefit  of  the  exposed  members  of  the  confederacy  than  for 
herself.  But  as  only  union  could  enable  them  to  hold  their 
own,  so  union  implied  some  sort  of  central  government,  and 
such  a  government  involved  subordination.*^*  The  allies 
were  free;  but  their  circumstances  differed  indefinitely. 
Some  who  could  not  contribute  ships  or  men  would  have 
escaped  all  burdens  if  they  had  not  been  called  on  for  con- 
tributions in  money ;  and  the  option  of  refusal  would  have 
secured  to  those  who  gave  nothing  all  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  most  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  of  the  allies. 
Nothing  could  more  promote  the  interests  of  the  Persian 
power  than  the  complete  isolation  of  all  the  Greek  cities. 
This  isolation  might  assume  the  specious  title  of  autonomy ; 
and  three  generations  later  the  satrap  who  dictated  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas "®®  had  learnt  that  Greek  autonomy 

1098  xhe  aBsessment  of  Aristeides  was  emphatically  pronounced  to  be  fair  and  just  in 


the  treaty  of  peace  for  50  years  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  drawn  no  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  421  b.c.  Thuc  v.  18,  5.  It  seems  to  haye  been  based 
on  the  amount  of  tribute  which  the  cities  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Egean  had  paid 
to  the  Persian  kin^.  This  tribute  for  the  Nomos  which  included  the  foniaaSi  Mag- 
ncsians,  Aiolians,  Lykians,  and  some  others,  was  assessed  at  400  talents  in  silyer.  See 
yol.  i.  page  868. 

There  was,  therefore,  nothing  offensiye  at  first  in  the  term  Fhoroe  assigned  to  theae 
contributions.  The  change  of  meaning  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  resalt  of  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  allies  under  the  growing  power  of  Athens. 

low  The  truth  is  that  the  notion  of  complete  autonomy  for  all  the  cities  included  in 
the  alliance  really  deprived  this  combination  of  any  claim  to  the  title  of  a  confederation 
in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word.  There  can  be  no  genuine  confederacy  where  the 
several  members  do  not  consent  to  the  limitation  of  their  independence  in  some  direc- 
tions for  the  sake  of  a  more  powerful  common  action.  The  Greek  states  never  advanced 
so  fnr  in  iheir  political  education. 

Another  and  a  better  opportunity  for  combining  the  Greek  cities  into  a  true  con- 
federate' presented  itself  after  the  victory  of  Sparta  at  Aigospotamoi :  but  that  oppor- 
tunity nlM)  was  allowed  to  slip.  The  history  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  formed  after  the 
revolution  of  lliebes,  379  B.C.,  followed  tiie  same  course.  In  fact  the  Greek  language 
had  no  word  for  a  wider  society  than  the  Polis.  Beyond  this  there  could  be  only  com- 
pncts  and  alliances,  (f  whatsoever  kind,  for  dclinite  purposes. 

»'«»  388  B.C. 
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was  the  osefol  independence  which  the  old  lion  recommended     chap. 
to  the  herd  of  oxen.    The  Greeks  were  bnt  too  ready  to  ^ ,  ,   .v 
follow  the  sogg^tions  of  their  enemies :  and  the  lustoiy  of 
the  Athenian  empire  only  exhibits  the  selfishness  and  dis- 
imion  of  tribes  who  were  destined  never  to  grow  into  a  single 
nation. 

Bat  for  the  time  in  the  presence  of  a  common  dansrer  Theut—w 
Athens  appeared  as  a  tower  of  strength  not  only  for  the  oTPao- 
inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  cities  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and 
in  the  Egean  islands,  bnt  for  the  Greek  towns  in  Makedonia 
and  Thrace  where  the  Persians  still  held  their  ground  J'®' 
In  truth,  the  perils  which  threatened  the  alliance  were  not 
confined  to  the  chances  of  barbarian  invasion.    The  dis- 
pofiition  of  the  Thessalian  and  Boiotian  chiefs  was  as  un- 
satisfactory as  it  had  been  before  the  coming  of  Xerxes ;  and 
the  cases  of  Leotychides  and  Pausanias  might  seem  to  show 
the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  and  virulent  poison.    The 
latter  was  busy  at  Koldnai,  thwarting  the  plans  of  Aristeides; 
and  to  him  probably  might  be  traced  the  mission  of  Arth- 
mios  of  Zeleia  to  the  Greek  towns  generally  for  the  purpose 
of  bribing  the  citizens  with  Persian  gold.^^^^    The  constant 
complaints  brought  against  him  at  length  wearied  out  the 
patience  of  the  Spartans  who  charged  him  to  follow  their 
messenger  on   pain   of  being   declared   the   enemy   of  the 
people.     If  he  put  little  trust  in  their  kindly  feeling,  he  had 
more  confidence  in  the  power  of  money ;  and  relying  on  the 
effects  of  bribes,  he  returned  to  Sparta  where  the  ephors  threw 
him  into  prison.     But  on  these  magistrates  he  so  pressed 
their  lack  of  evidence  against  him  that  he  was  set  free :  and 
his  next  step  was  an  instant  challenge  to  his  accusers  to 
prove  their  charge.     No  proof,  it  would  seem,  was   forth- 
coming, for  a  descendent  of  Herakles  and  the  regent  for  the 
young  son  of  Leonidas  was  not  to  be  condemned  except  on 
testimony  beyond  suspicion.     All  that  could  be  ascertained 
amounted  to  presumption  and  no  more,  for  Spartan  law  could 
trust  nothing  less  than  the  actual  confession  of  the  prisoner. 
Helots  came  forward  who  said   that   Pausanias   had   been 


1 101  These  cities  are  named  in  the  treaty  of  the  peace  of  Nikias.    Thuc.  v.  18, 5.    Sec 
note  1088. 
»'«  See,  further,  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  v.  361. 
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BOOK     tampering  with    the   whole    body    of   their    fellow-slaves, 

^■*  t' — '  promising    them  not    freedom    merely  but  the  rights  of 

citizenship,  if  they  would  only  give  their  help  in  making 

him  a  despot :  but  he  had  not  been  heard  to  tempt  them, 

and  their  testimony  went  for  nothing.    These  were  followed 

by  an  Argilian  slave,  a  man  who  had  won  such  affection  as 

Pausanias  had  to  offer  in  an  utterly  infamous  relationship, 

and  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  latest  letters  for  Artabazos. 

This  slave,  remembering,  it  is  said,  that  no  previous  messenger 

(Gongylos,  it  would  seem,  excepted)  had  ever  come  bacb^ 

opened  the  letter,  intending  to  close  it  again  with  a  forged 

seal  and  to  carry  it  to  its  destination  if  it  involved  no  danger 

to  himself.     But  the  letter  contained  a  strict  charge  to  kill 

the  bearer,  and  the  Argilian  carried  it  not  to  Artabazos  but 

to  the  ephors,  who,  staggered  though  they  were  by  this 

further  evidence  of  his  treachery,  could  not  rest  content 

until  they  had  the  testimony  of  their  own  ears.     By  their 

advice  the  slave  took  refuge  as  a  suppliant  in'  the  Temenos 

of  Poseidon  at  cape  Tainaron  in  a  hut  with  double  walls 

between  which  some  of  the  ephors  hid  themselves.     No 

long  time  had  passed  before  Pausanias  came  to  ask  what 

had  led  the  Argilian  to  a  step  so  strange.     Then  recounting 

all  his  services,  the  slave  asked  in  his  turn  what  he  had  done 

to  deserve  the  treachery  with  which  Pausanias  had  sought 

his  death  for  adding  yet  one  more  to  the  boons  which  he 

had  received  from  him.     Soothing  him  as  well  as  he  could, 

Pausanias  admitted  his  offence,  but  assuring  him  solemnly 

that  no  mischief  should  happen  to  him  begged  him  to  lose 

not  a  moment  in  setting  out  on  his  errand.    The  ephors 

departed,  all  of  them  satisfied  of  his  guilt  and  some  of  them 

with  their  minds  made  up  to  arrest  him  in  the  city.     The 

rest  were  not  .so  earnest    in    the  matter:  and    as    thev 

approached  Pausanias  in  the  street,  one  of  them  contrived 

«  by  a  glance  or  sign  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger  and  then 

pointed  to  the  shrine  of  AthSn^  of  the  Brazen  House  (Chal- 

kioikos).      Their  kindly   offices,  it  would   seem,  could  be 

carried  no  further.     Pausanias  had  taken  refuge  in  the 

little  ceU  of  the  temple :  but  he  was  absolutely  without  the 

means  of  sustaining  life,  and  his  partisans  could  not  with- 
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hold  the  magistrates  &om  taking  off  the  roof,  walling  up  the     c  hap. 
doors,"**  and  then  waiting  patiently  until  thirst  and  hunger    r-^ 


should  have  done  their  work.  As  the  end  drew  near,  he  was 
taken,  still  breathing,  from  the  sanctuary.  Their  first  in- 
tention was  to  hurl  his  body  into  the  Kaiadas  or  chasm  into 
which  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  cast :  but  they  changed 
their  mind  and  buried  him  not  &t  from  the  sanctuary."^ 
The  ephors,  however,  had  now  placed  themselves  in  the 
wrong  by  removing  a  suppliant  of  the  gods ;  and  the  order 
came  from  Delphoi  not  only  that  the  body  of  Pausanias  must 
be  taken  up  and  buried  where  he  died,  but  that  the  deity  of 
the  Brazen  House  must  be  appeased  with  two  bodies  in  place 
of  one.  At  an  earlier  time  this  would  have  been  followed  by 
the  slaughter  of  two  human  victims.  The  scruples  of  a  more 
mercifrd  age  were  satisfied  by  offering  two  brazen  statues. 
But  even  tiius  the  guilt  of  the  pro&nation  was  supposed  to 
be  not  wholly  washed  away ;  and  the  Spartans  heard  of  it 
again  when  they  sought  to  procure  the  banishment  of  Perikles 
on  the  plea  that  he  was  tainted  with  the  curse  of  Kylon."^ 

For  nearly  ten  years  from  the  time  of  his  first  recall  Devdope- 
Pausanias  had  been  allowed  to  spin  the  web  of  treason,  Ki^then-^ 
before  his  sluggish  or  conniving  countrymen  chose  to  cut  ^"i^"***' 
short  his  course.     But  the  consequences  of  his  fall  were  not 
confined  to  Sparta.     At  Athens  now,  as  before  the  Persian 
invasion,  the   two   foremost   men    were   Themistokles   and 
Aristeides.   But  their  relative  positions  had  greatly  changed. 
The  latter  had  learnt  the  lesson  which  the  general  course  of 
Athenian  history  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidai 
could   not   fail   to  inforce  on   all  candid  and  disinterested 
minds.     The  events  of  recent  years  had  given  a  vast  impulse 
to  the  growth   of  democratic  feeling.     They  had  brought 
continually  into  greater  prominence   the  naval   multitude; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  men  who  had  been  the 

1109  The  story  was  told,  Diod.  xi.  45,  that  while  the  ephors  were  yet  doubtin;;  what 
theTJshould  do,  the  mother  of  Pansanias  without  uttcrlnff  a  word  brought  a  brirk  which 
she' placed  at  the  door  of  the  building,  and  then  departed  as  silently  as  she  cauie. 

"^  In  the  Protemenisma,  or  neutral  ground  in  front  of  the  Tem'eno3  or  close.  Tliuc. 
L  1.'54-  The  death  of  Pausanias  cannot  have  taken  place  before  the  ostracism  of  Thcmi- 
stokle-*,  47 1  B.C.  (for  the  latter  was  living  at  Argos  when  Pausanias  sought  to  got  him 
as  an  ally  in  his  treasons),  and  not  later  than  466  B.C.,  when  TheniLjtokles  made  his 
eiicape  into  Asia. 

»»»  Thuc.  i.  128. 
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chief  agents  in  winning  the  victories  of  Salamis  and  MykalS 
content  with  the  measure  of  political  privilege  which  even 
the  Eleisthenean  constitution  accorded  to  them.  That  con- 
stitution had  extended  to  all  citizens  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  election  of  magistrates,  and  had  opened  the  way  for  the 
judicial  education  of  the  people  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
Dikasteria  belonging  to  the  Heliaia;  but  the  members  of 
the  fourth  or  lowest  class, — in  other  words,  by  &r  the 
greater  number  of  the  citizens, — were  still  held  ineligible 
for  the  archonship.  The  removal  of  this  restriction  the 
once  oligarchical  Aristeides  now  came  forward  to  propose."®* 
He  had  seen  in  £Eict  that  the  functions  of  the  archons  had 
been  gradually  reduced  to  a  level  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
ordinary  citizens ;  and  he  was  prepared  perhaps  for  the 
further  change  which  should  determine  the  election  of  the 
archons  by  lot.  At  Marathon  the  polemarch  Archon  retained 
a  power  which  made  the  Strategoi  his  subordinates.  After 
the  Persian  invasion,  his  duties  became  practically  those  of 
the  Soman  Pnetor  Peregrinus,  the  judge  in  disputes  arising 
between  the  citizens  and  Metoikoi  or  alien  residents.  Hence- 
forth the  conduct  of  military  aflfairs  was  left  wholly  to  the 
Strategoi,  while  the  internal  administration  was  made  more 
and  more  a  public  concern  by  the  multiplication  of  boards 
intrusted  with  such  duties  as  the  police  of  the  markets  and 
the  streets,  the  sale  of  corn,  and  the  inspection  of  weights 
and  measures,"®'  the  plain  principle  throughout  being  that 
officers  whose  duties  called  for  nothing  more  than  the  capa- 
cities of  average  citizens  should  be  taken  by  the  lot,  while 
those  from  whom  the  state  demanded  the  exercise  of  special 
powers  must  be  appointed  by  election.  In  truth,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  any  man  could  more  thoroughly  adapt  him- 
self to  the  times  than  the  general  who  had  led  the  Athenian 
forces  at  Plataiai  and  had  assessed  the  contributions  to  be 
furnished  by  the  several  members  of  the  Delian  confederacy. 
How  far  the  splendid  reputation  which  Aristeides  enjoyed 
among  his   friends  represented  the  opinion  of  the  people 

"08  See  vol.  i.  page  228. 

1107  These  were  the  Agoranomoi  and  A8t3riioinoi,  the  Sitophylakes  and  the  Metionomoi. 
There  were  others  who  acted  not  only  in  Athens  but  in  the  Peiraicus,  which  since  its 
enlargement  by  Themistokles  had  become  scarcely  less  important  than  the  old  dty. 
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generally,  we  are  unable  to  determine.     If  his  general  popu-     chap.. 


VIII. 


lariiy  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  stories  told  of  the  later 
years  of  Themistokles,  it  is  assuredly  discredited  by  the 
words  in  which  Diodoros  speaks  of  the  singular  love  felt  for 
his  rival  by  the  main  body  of  the  citizens.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  same  passage  ^^^  he  says  that,  partly  through  fear,  partly 
through  envy,  the  Athenians  forgot  the  good  services  and 
eagerly  sought  the  humiliation  of  the  conqueror  of  Salamis  : 
but  it  is  bpth  possible  and  likely  that  this  envy  and  fear 
may  have  been  felt  not  by  the  people  but  by  a  faction  which 
set  itself  first  to  humiliate  him  and  then  to  blacken  his 
memory.  The  tale  must,  however,  be  told  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  by  those  who  had  the  making  of  a  history, 
the  chronology  of  which  is  by  no  means  clear. 

At  Sparta  Themistokles  after  the  victory  of  Salamis  had  TraditionAi 
been  welcomed  with  such  honours  as  in  that  city  no  stranger  SfSi  ^^ 
whether  before  or  after  him  ever  received.  The  determina-  ^H^j^^^ 
tion  with  which  he  maintained  the  right  of  the  Athenians  Thf™i- 
to  fortify  their  city  and  to  manage  their  own  affairs  turned 
their  admiration  into  hatred ;  and  their  diligence  in  spying 
out  the  weak  points  in  his  character  and  conduct  was  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  some  who  were  watching  him  in  Athens. 
These  charged  him  with  dedicating  near  his  own  house  a 
chapel  to  Artemis  Aristoboule,  the  goddess  of  good  counsel, 
and  with  speaking  much  of  the  good  deeds  which  he  had 
done  for  Athens.  He  was  called  a  lying  and  unjust  traitor 
by  the  Rhodian  poet  Timokreon, — a  man  who  had  once  been 
his  friend  but  whom  he  had  allowed  to  remain  in  exile  on 
the  score  of  Medism  because  he  had  received  a  bribe  of  three 
talents  from  the  poet's  enemies.  He  was  accused  by  the 
Spartans  of  complicity  in  the  schemes  of  Pausanias,  because 
the  Spartaus  could  not  endure  that,  while  one  of  their 
generals  was  charged  with  Medism,  the  Athenians  should  be 
free  of  the  same  disgrace,  and  because  they  bribed  some 
Athenians  to  bring  the  charge.* ^^^  The  time,  however,  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  his  conviction ;  and  for  the  present  he  not  only 
escaped  but  was  more  popular  than  ever.  The  next  incident 
in  his  life  is  his  ostracism,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  471  n.c. 

"*»  Diod.  xi.  51.  »>«»  lud. 
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BOOK      points  uot  to  personal  accusations  but  to  a  mere  trial  of 
strength  in  which  the  partisans  of  Themistokles  may  have 


fuUy  counted  on  a  majority  over  those  of  Aristeid^.  After 
his  ostracism,  while  he  was  Uying  in  exile  at  Argos,  he  was 
again  charged  by  the  Lakedaimonians  with  having  shared 
the  treasons  of  Pausanias.  Themistokles,  learning  that  the 
466  B.a  Athenians  had  issued  orders  for  his  arrest,  fled  to  Korkyra, 
an  island  over  which  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  claims  of  a 
bene£Eu;tor.  Unwilling  to  give  him  up  but  afraid  to  defend 
him,  the  Korkyraians  conveyed  him  over  to  the  mainland, 
where  in  his  perplexity  he  found  himself  driven  to  enter  the 
house  of  the  Molossian  chief  Admetos,  to  whom  at  some  pre- 
vious time  he  had  given  just  cause  of  offence.  Admetos  was 
not  at  home ;  but  his  wife  placed  her  child  in  his  arms,  and 
bade  him  take  his  place  as  a  suppliant  at  the  hearth.  When 
the  chief  returned,  Themistokles  put  before  him  candidly  the 
exact  state  of  his  fortunes^  and  appealed  to  the  generous 
impulses  which  restrain  brave  men  fix>m  pressing  hard  on 
fallen  enemies.  Admetos  at  once  forgave  the  old  wrong, 
and  then  conveyed  him  safely  to  Pydna,  a  stronghold  of  the 
Makedonian  Alexandros.  Here  he  took  passage  in  a  mer- 
chant-ship going  to  Ionia ;  but  a  storm  carried  the  vessel  to 
Naxos  which  was  then  being  besieged  by  an  Athenian  force. 
Themistokles  at  once  revealed  himself  to  the  captain,  and 
said  that  he  would  charge  him  with  shielding  traitors  for 
the  sake  of  a  bribe,  unless  he  kept  his  men  from  IflTirling 
until  the  weather  should  suffer  them  to  proceed  on  their 
voyage.  In  about  thirty-six  hours  the  wind  lulled ;  and  the 
ship  made  its  way  to  Ephesos,  where  Themistokles  rewarded 
him  liberally  out  of  moneys  which  his  friends  had  sent  over 
to  him  from  Athens.*"®  Journeying  on  thence  into  the 
interior,  he  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  who  had  just  succeeded  the 
murderer  of  Masistes,  a  letter,  it  is  said,  thus  worded,  *  I^ 

1110  The  property  of  Themistokles,  we  arv  toW,  wis  confi:$cated  when  he  was  vto- 
daimed  a  traitor :  \>ut  his  friends  ci^nveyed  to  him  not  only  the  money  which  he  uMd 
left  at  Argos  but  much  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  left  at  Athens.  Still  after  all  theae 
deiluctions  the  property  belonging  to  Themistokles  aciujilly  seized  is  stated  by  Theo- 
phrastos  to  have  amounted  to  ^  talents,  by  Theopomnos  to  200.  We  may,  if  we  please, 
draw  distinctions  between  ]»roperty  which  may  Ne  hidden  and  that  which  may  not  be 
hidden :  but  practically  the  wealth  of  Themistokles  mu>t  have  consisted  of  money  or 
land ;  and  if  we  may  suppose  that  his  money  was  conveyeil  away  by  his  fHends^  we 
can  scarcely  supposc'that  he  held  real  pro{>erty  to  the  value  of  80  or  100  talents. 
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Themi^tokles,  have  come  to  thee, — the  man  who  has  done     chap. 

most  harm  to  thy  house  while  I  was  compelled  to  resist  thy  ^ . — -^ 

father,  but  who  also  did  him  most  good,  by  withholding  the 

Greeks  £rom  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  while 

he  was  journeying  from  Attica  to  Asia :  and  now  I  am  here, 

able  to  do  thee  much  good,  but  persecuted  by  the  Greeks  on 

the  score  of  my  good  will  to  thee.     But  I  wish  to  tarry  a 

year  and  then  to  talk  with  thee  about  mine  errand.'     The 

young  king,  we  are  told,  at  once  granted  his  request ;  and 

when  Themistokles,  having  spent  the  year  in  thoroughly 

learning  Persian,  went  up  to  the  court,  he  acquired  over  the 

monarch  an  influence  far  surpassing  that  which  Demaratos 

had  exercised  over  Xerxes.    This  influence  rested,  it  is  said, 

on  the  promise  that  he  would  make  the  Persian  ruler  monarch 

of  all  HeUas.  After  a  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  he  returned 

to  Asia  Minor,  to  do  what  might  be  needed  to  fulfil  his  promise 

to  the  king.     Here  he  lived  in  great  magnificence,  having  the 

three  cities.  Magnesia,  Lampsakos,  and  Myous,  to  supply 

him  with  bread,  wine,  and  vegetables.    At  Magnesia,  so  the 

story  runs,  he  died,  whether  fix>m  disease  or  fix)m  a  draught  ^99  b-c.  (?) 

of  bull's  blood  which  he  drank  because  he  knew  that  he 

could  not  accomplish  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do  for  the 

king.     His  boues  were  brought  away  by  his  kinsmen  and 

buried  secretly  in  Attica,  because  the  bones  of  a  traitor  had 

no  right  to  the  soil  which  he  had  betrayed :  but  the  Mag- 

nesians  asserted  that  they  still  lay  in  the  splendid  sepulchre 

in  their  market-place,  which  they  exhibited  as  the  tomb  of 

Themistokles. 

Such  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  form  of  a  story  of  a  u ^ed 
which  other  versions  related  that,  far  from  regarding  him  as  ^i'll^l  ^ 
a  benefactor  to  the  royal  house,  the  Persian  king  had  put  a  ^^^^[l^  ^^ 
price  of  two  hundred  talents  upon  his  head ;  and  that  when 
Themistokles  reached  Ionia,  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  to 
Sousa  except  by  availing  himself  of  the  ofier  of  Lysitheides 
who,  pretending  that  he  was  conveying  to  Sousa  a  stranger 
for  the  kinir's  liareui,  bron«:ht  thither  in  this  stranire  disguise 
the  conqueror  of  Salaniis  and  the  founder  of  the  maritime 
empire  of  Athens.     In  short,  the  story  of  Themistokles  is 
pre-eminently  one  on  which  the  fancy  of  the  peoj^le  fastened 

c  '2 
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itself  with  special  eagerness ;  and  thns  it  was  said  that 
Mandane,  the  sister  of  Xerxes,  in  her  grief  and  rage  for  the 
loss  of  her  sons  who  fell  at  Salamis,  demanded  him  for  a 
purpose  not  much  more  merciful  than  that  for  which  Ames- 
tris  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  wife  of  Masistes ;  that 
he  was  actually  put  upon  his  trial  to  answer  the  accusations 
of  Mandane;  and  that  owing  to  the  skill  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  use  of  the  Persian  language  he  was  trium- 
phantly acquitted.  It  was  easy,  by  way  of  illustrating  these 
changes  in  his  life,  to  frame  stories  which  exhibited  him  as 
undergoing  instruction  in  the  methods  of  oriental  prostration 
or  which  represented  the  Persian  king  as  rendered  sleepless 
by  the  excess  of  his  joy  at  having  Themistokles  the  Athenian 
in  his  possession,  and  as  bestowing  upon  him  a  beaatiful 
Persian  wife  by  way  of  showing  his  gratitude  for  past 
benefits  and  his  confidence  for  the  future. 

Of  these  versions  of  the  popular  tradition  the  one  is  per- 
haps as  trustworthy  as  the  other.  In  a  case  such  as  this 
the  authority  of  Thucydides  goes  for  little.  He  certainly 
cannot  be  considered  the  contemporary  of  a  man  who  died 
perhaps  during  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom.  But  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  on  this  point,  the  absence 
of  all  evidence  which  may  tend  to  show  that  the  people  gene- 
rally approved  the  judgement  passed  upon  Themistokles  is 
especially  striking.  In  all  the  accounts,  preserved  by  the 
several  writers  (not  one  of  whom,  it  must  again  be  remarked, 
is  a  contemporary  witness),  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that 
the  common  people  shared  the  opinions  of  the  knot  of  his 
persecutors,  while  expressions  are  not  lacking  which  show 
the  strength  of  their  affection  for  him.  The  existence  of  this 
feeling  sufficiently  justifies  a  careful  examination  of  the 
narrative,  which  professes  to  relate  the  course  of  his  treasons, 
— an  examination  for  which  the  way  has  been  in  great 
measure  cleared  in  the  history  of  Pausanias.  If  in  the  story 
of  his  life  and  teaching  we  trace  little  or  nothing  of  that  kind 
of  fiction  which  is  busy  with  the  history  of  Kroisos  or  Cyrus, 
of  Xerxes  or  Polykrates,  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  the 
narrative  of  his  actions  is  free  from  fiction  of  another  kind. 
In  the  period  which  passed  between  the  end  of  the  Persian 
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sad  tiie  begimiiiig  of  ilie  WhpmnBmasi  wsr,  tiie  myOiieal 
ftrm  of  flMRiglit^  wliieh  made  hiptorieal  traih  soboidiiiafte  to  ^-  ■  «» 
the  iDnfltraikm  of  a  ndigioiis  belief  or  the  nuuntenanoe  of 
•n  ethieal  prindgle^  if—  diaplaeeil  by  that  keen  anelym  of 
human  motives  and  that  amgnlar  inn^t  into  Boeial  and 
political  canocg  which  aeem  ahnoet  to  make  the  age  of  Thney^ 
dides  our  own.  Bat  the  procees  whkh  btoog^t  about  tlds 
diange  gave  a  new  finree  to  many  sentimenia  whoae  action^ 
nnleas  confatdled  by  a  strictly  contemporaiy  histoiyy  mnat 
prove  not  leea  fertile  in  fiction  than  the  reUgions  or  mythical 
aentimmit  of  the  age  which  was  passing  away.  It  was  the 
ficticm  which  springs  fixnn  personal  or  political  jealonsy*  l^o 
exaggeraiicm  which  assumes  tiie  certainty  of  gnilt  when  at 
the  worst  there  is  bat  scant  groond  for  sospicion.  Bat  for 
the  life  of  ThraiistdUes  we  have  no  strictly  contemp(»ary 
history ;  and  when  Thacydides  was  old  enough  to  form  a 
jodgement  upon  i^  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed 
from  the  time  of  his  ostracism^  a  period  during  which  his 
opponents  had  done  their  best  to  heighten  the  prejudice 
which  ddighta  in  exaggerated  contrasts.  ThemistoUes 
began  life  in  poverty :  he  closed  it  in  wealth  and  dishonour. 
Aristeides  was  pre-eminent  for  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
and  his  justice  was  proved  by  the  absolute  want  which  left 
his  famOj  dependent  on  the  public  bouutj.  A  bribe  had  for 
Aristeides  no  temptation :  but  the  lust  of  gold  served  to  ac- 
count in  ThemistoUes  for  a  simultaneous  action  of  contra- 
dictory motives  such  as  no  other  man  ever  exhibited.  This 
feeling  had  received  its  direction  while  the  rivalry  between 
these  two  great  men  was  not  a  thiug  of  the  past :  it  had 
grown  into  a  deeply-rooted  conviction,  before  they  had  learnt 
to  submit  to  a  careful  and  impartial  criticism  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rested.  The  result  produced  by  the  working  of  this 
prejudice  is  not  disproportioned  to  the  vehemence  of  the 
sentiment.  The  absence  of  a  pure  and  lofty  unselfishness,  to 
which  perhaps  he  never  laid  a  claim,  made  his  political  oppo- 
nents, not  the  people,  ready  to  believe  of  him  any  degree  of 
personal  corruption  ;  and  the  charge  of  such  corruption  was 
taken,  without  evidence,  as  proof  that  he  was  prepared  to 
undo  tbe  work  of  his  whole  life  for  the  sake  of  that  of  which 
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BOOK  he  had  abeadj  an  abundance.  Yet  nothing  less  than  this 
are  we  called  npon  to  believe  with  regard  to  a  man  who  dis- 
played a  fixity  of  purpose  and  a  concentration  of  will,  which 
a  few  perhaps  may  have  equalled  but  none  certainly  have 
surpassed.  How  much  he  had  done  and  how  thoroughly  he 
succeeded  in  doing  that  which  he  had  resolved  to  do,  the 
history  of  the  Persian  invasion  has  made  clear.  So  mighty 
had  been  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  Athenian  enterprise, 
so  completely  had  it  strengthened  the  Athenian  character, 
that  his  great  rival  gave  his  aid  in  the  working  of  that 
maritime  poUcy,  the  introduction  of  which  he  had  opposed. 
In  this  business  of  his  life  he  had  displayed  wonderfbl 
powers, — a  rapidity  of  perception  which  gave  to  his  maturest 
judgements  the  appearance  of  intuition, — a  fertility  of  re- 
source and  a  readiness  in  action  which  were  more  than  equal 
to  every  emergency.  He  had  shown  a  courage  rising  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dangers  which  he  had  to  face,  a  calmness  of 
spirit  which  turned  to  his  own  purpose  the  weakness  and 
the  selfish  fears  of  other  men.  He  had  kept  those  about  him 
in  some  degree  true  to  the  common  cause,  when  a  blind  and 
stupid  terror  seemed  to  make  all  possibility  of  union  hopeless. 
These  were  great  qualities  and  great  deeds :  they  argued 
much  love  of  his  country  and  more  appreciation  of  her  real 
interests.  They  were  the  virtues  and  the  exploits  of  a  man 
who  discerned  all  the  strength  and  fiexibility  of  her  political 
constitution  and  the  mission  which  his  city  was  charged  to 
fulfil.  But  this  indomitable  energy  in  her  service  implies  no 
fastidious  integrity  of  character.  His  patriotism  was  not 
hostile  to  his  self-love.  His  political  morality  allowed  him 
to  make  use  of  the  fears  or  the  hopes  of  others  to  increase 
his  own  wealth  while  they  farthered  the  interests  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  a  great  leader,  but  not  the  most  un- 
corrupt  citizen :  a  wise  counsellor,  but  no  rigid  and  impartial 
judge :  a  statesman  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
but  not  especially  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  the  weapons 
to  be  employed  against  them.  And  yet  of  this  man,  whose 
character  thus  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Warren  Hastings, 
we  are  asked  to  believe,  not  that  he  yielded  to  some  mean 
temptation, — not  that  he  began  his  career  in  poverty  and 
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Erpoae  he  mu  drirmg  xht  allies  into  «  battle  viucli  ther 
ded,  he  was  sending  to  the  Persiui  king  a  mnritip'  whidi 
it  atand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  shoold  cccae  ac  an 
:  to  the  ooort  of  Sonsa ;  that  he  deoeind  his  atsmx  to 
nm  in  order  to  win  his  &ToaraeaiDst  the  time  of  trooUe 
h  he  knew  to  be  coming ;  that  be  looked  indolgenThr  (hi 
roitt  of  Paosanias,  ahiwngfa  he  despised  the  weakness  of 
DieDect ;  and  that  on  the  death  of  the  Spartan  regent 
xtk  i^  or  earned  on,  the  wmk  of  treachen-  whidi  in  his 
la  had  come  to  nothing.   We  are  asked  ftirther  to  believe 

in  the  Pereian  palace  he  actnaUT  fbond  tiie  refuge  which 
adcontemplatod, — ^that  his  claim  to  fiiTonr  was  admitted 
out  question, — that  he  pledged  himaelf  to  inslare  his 
itrj,  andfcfftwelTeorfloniteenyeanreoeiTedthe  lerenoes 
rge  towns  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  word :  and  Tet  that 
ied,  not  baring  made  a  single  eflfort  to  fulfil  eren  a  part 
te  jnomise  which  be  had  made  to  the  Peraian  king."" 

a  oraiclugion  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  satis- 
njerideice. 

}  tiie  fijrtnnes  of  Tbemistokles  after  the  time  at  which  bis  xotftd 
jrj  ends  Heiodotos  makes  hot  one  passing  reference ;  "'*  j^^  '^ 
hit  words  seem  to  show  that  in  common  with  the  ad-  f^^  *' 
ra  or  partisans  of  Aristeides    lie    had    prejudged  his  '"^^ 
acter.     It  must  hare  been  no  bint  prepossession  which 
lim  to  see  a  deliberate  piece  of  double  dealing,  uot  in  the 
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BOOK  postpone  further  efiforts  against  the  barbarian  to  the  more 
necessary  work  of  restoration  at  home.  It  is  a  rare  instance 
of  partiality  in  a  writer  who  is .  singularly  strict  in  acknow- 
ledging the  merits  even  of  those  men  and  states  to  whom  he 
might  be  least  attracted  whether  by  their  general  character 
or  by  his  own  personal  sympathies."*'  But  on  this  point  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the  advice  can  never 
have  been  given  and  that  the  secondary  motive  therefore 
vanishes."'^  Prom  Thucydides  we  have  received  a  sketch  of 
the  public  life  and  policy  of  Themistokles  after  the  flight  of 
Xerxes  and  the  death  of  Mardonios.  In  a  few  sentences 
also  he  has  summed  up  his  own  estimate  of  his  character  and 
genius ;  and  his  judgement  with  aU  its  terseness  and  brevity 
brings  before  us  a  clearer  and  more  real  image  of  the  man 
than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  more  detailed  and  pic- 
torial narrative  of  Herodotos.  But  his  words  furnish  no  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  extent  or  the  nature  of  his  guilt.  The 
first  charge  of  treachery,  made  during  the  lifetime  of  Pau- 
sanias,  was  successfully  repelled :  before  his  second  accusa- 
tion by  the  Spartans  he  was  already  in  exile  at  Argos.  The 
Lakedaimonians  referred  to  proofs  of  his  complicity  with  Pau- 
sanias ;  but  Thucydides  does  not  say  that  these  proofs  were 
exhibited  to  the  Athenians,  or  that  they  were  such  that  they 
could  be  exhibited.  What  may  have  been  the  contents  of 
the  last  letter  carried  to  the  ephors  by  the  Argilian  slave,  we 
are  not  told :  but  this  letter,  if  genuine,  sufficiently  proves 
the  spuriousness  of  the  paper  by  which  Pausanias  is  said  to 
have  conveyed  his  first  proposals  to  the  Persian  king,  and 
proves  still  more  clearly  that  the  letter  of  Themistokles 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Thucydides  is  a  forgery.*"*  His 
pledge  for  the  subjugation  of  Hellas  is  mentioned  by  the 
historian  in  words  which  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he  con- 
strued it  as  intended  treachery  to  the  Greeks,  or  as  a  wilful 
deception  of  the  sovereign  whose  bounty  loaded  him  with 
princely  riches :  but  it  is  manifest  that,  at  most,  he  could 
have  no  more  than  hearsay  evidence  for  the  compact.  Of  the 
secret  burial  of  his  bones  in  Attic  ground  he  speaks  as  a 
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HI3  Sec  especially  his  lenient  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  the  Arjfives,  vii.  152.    Note 
J^OO.  »•'*  Ske  vol.  i.  page  £49.  »»"  See  note  1090. 
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popular  report,  which  luust  to  himself  have  fumiehed  any- 
tliii^taAapnMf  of  lifekitig  doQUe-dflsling.""  Theatetfr-  « 
mcarii  td  neb  miten  u  Diodoroe  or  eren-  FfaiiHrch  sre  of 
litile  nliMt  lAen  ihntf  confaadio^  either  oxpiMdy  tv  bj  im- 
pMeatioa,  tlu  wbiImm  of  tkaej^da^  fVeqnentlj  inoon- 
Mteat  orowtfaidiottay  in  themadreB^they  ■pripgaometunei 
fttnn  k  total  miaODnoeptioii  of  hbiorieal  &ate,  aomfltimefl  frtmt 
tka  men  lore  of  joodacing  a  hig^-oi^otued  pietore.  Ilia 
tale  of  Pbitatdi  thai  TheraatoUea  deaigned  to  barn  the  alEed 
fleet  at  ^gaaaiia  diaardly  oiqioaed  to  the  vhole  line  pf  polioy. 
which  he  is  known  to  haTO  been  oanying  ont  at  thia  time.*"' 
"Hjb  mystariooi  Beoreery  i|ritii  regavd  to  this  deaign  is  trao^ 
fsmd  by  DuxkKoa  wUh  an  eztraraganoe  of  absnrdity  to  the 
building  of  file  walla  (tf  Athens.'"*  From  the  many  personal 
aneodotes  which  iDiabBtaliia  anoganoe  before  his  exile  or 
lerre  to  oonriet  him  of  tnaaon  after  it,  no  positiTe  oonola- 
Rona  oan be  drawn  with  aafety.  Some  are  ntteily  incredible) 
othen,  if  tme,  prore  very  littie.-  To  disoem  an  intolerabla 
loide  in  hia  dedioatioD  of  an  altar  to  Artemis  Aristobontt 

.  was  a  hard  intivpretataon  i  but  the  wise  ThemistoUes  mnat 
hare  &llen  into  a  second  childhood  befine  he  could  hare  even 
ihongbt  of  comparing  himself  to  a  plane-tree  which  the  men 
who  had  sought  its  shelter  during  the  storm  were  now  cattiug 
down.  The  whole  story  of  hia  adventm-es  after  his  departure 
from  the  Asiatic  coast  must  be  not  less  cautionaly  received 
than  the  narratives  which  Herodotos  and  ^schjloa  give  of 
the  retreat  of  Xerxes  &om  Attica.  In  these  tales  we  leave  the 
known  Hellenic  world  and  enter  a  land  of  romantic  or  mali- 

'  cions  fiction :  and  if  it  be  not  easy  to  understand  the  feeling 
which  could  delight  in  representing  the  victor  of  Salatnis  as 
painfully  learning  the  intricate  ceremonies  of  oriental  servility, 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  believe  that  the  memory  of  bis 
ancient  greatness  could  suggest  to  him  nothing  better  than  a 
loathsome  satisfaction  in  his  present  utter  degradation.'"* 

Ill*  Thnc.  1 188. 

'II'  IlnUreh,  TKemitl.  TO.  Aritt.  S2.  The  Greek  fleet  conld  not  have  iiinl«reil  at 
Fuuii,  at  a  lime  when  PaciHJ  vat  ThEiuoluii  and  liuitile  to  the  allies  :  anil  the 
Alhenian*  would  only  have  weskened  themiwlves  by  dMlmyinit  the  ships  of  all  the  other 
cilie*.  while  it  *«a  yei  uncertain  whether  lliey  might  not  be  sgiin  i.ttackod  liy  the 
Plienician  navy  of  Xerse*. 

■"«  8r«  note  108fi. 

I'l*  Dr.  Tbirlwall,  Hit.  Cr.  a  889,  rrjecta  the  aaecdote  in  which  Plataieh 
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If  after  sweeping  away  the  tales  whicli  fall  before  the 
ordinary  tests  of  historical  criticism  a  scanty  foundation 
seems  to  be  left  for  so  great  a  charge  of  long-planned  yet  in- 
effectual treason,  it  has  nevertheless  sufiSced  to  establish  a 
general  conviction  of  his  guilt.  In  some  minds  this  convic- 
tion is  deepened  by  reflexions  on  the  common  tendency  of 
Greek  leaders  and  statesmen  to  yield  to  temptations  of  wealth 
and  power.  So  strong  and  so  common  was  this  miserable 
tendency  that  a  reputation  for  personal  integrity  served  to 
keep  up  public  confidence  in  men  who  were  in  every  other 
respect  quite  undeserving  of  it :  and  in  Themistokles  there 
was  unquestionably  a  self-consciousness  and  an  eager  love  of 
money,  perhaps  also  an  ostentation,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  palliate  and  which  makes  it  ridiculous  to  speak  of  him  as 
a  man  of  strict  and  discriminating  equity.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  whole  career  exhibits  an  unbroken  and  uniform  line 
of  conduct  to  the  time  of  his  expulsion  by  the  vote  of  ostra- 
cism. In  spite  of  the  wealth  which  he  amassed  and  the  acts 
of  personal  injustice  which  are  laid  to  his  charge,  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  had  abandoned  the  policy  of  his  life,  not  a  shade 
of  evidence  that  he  had  given  to  his  countrymen  any  counsel 
which  he  believed  likely  to  do  them  harm :  and  the  problem 
which  remains  to  be  solved  is  not  that  such  a  man,  thus  driven 
into  banishment,  should  fall  indefinitely  lower  in  his  personal 
morality,  but  that,  without  an  effort  to  resist  it,  he  should 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  undo  that  which  had  been  thus  far 
the  aim  and  the  passion  of  his  life,  nay  that  years  before, 
when  he  had  scarcely  more  than  begun  that  work,  he  foresaw 
that  temptation  and  calmly  made  his  preparations  for  yield- 
ing to  it. 

The  treasonable  intrigues  of  Pausanias  furnish  no  real 
parallel  to  the  treachery  imputed  to  Themistokles.  It  is 
impossible,  except  on  the  clearest  proof,  to  believe  that  any- 
one who  had  really  loved  and  served  Athens  could  descend 
to  a  depth  of  double  dealing  which  on  due  evidence  we  may 
be  less  reluctant  to  admit  in  a  Spartan  king  or  leader.  It  is 
hard  to  think  that  one  who  prized  that  magnificent  polity 

Themistokles  as  telling  his  children  that  they  would  have  been  losers  indeed  if  they  had 
not  been  mined. 
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him,  if  they  were  bestowed  at  all,  may  have  been  gpranted  on 
no  other  profession  than  that  of  a  general  desire  to  farther 
the  Persian  interests.  His  voluntary  submission  might 
stand  in  the  place  of  defeat  in  war :  his  very  banishment 
was  something  like  a  sign  that  the  temporary  union  of 
Hellas  and  the  confederacy  of  Delos  would  soon  be  broken 
up.  For  the  rest,  his  mere  presence  at  Sousa,  if  ever  he 
went  thither,  was  no  slight  honour  to  the  Persian  king  who 
might  well  suppose  that  other  Hellenic  leaders  might  be  led 
to  follow  his  footsteps.  If  this  may  be  taken  as  sufficiently 
explaining  his  welcome  in  Persia,  the  idea  of  a  deeper  and 
more  deliberate  treachery  must  be  modified  or  abandoned. 
The  charges  of  mean  and  undignified  selfishness,  of  un- 
scrupulous equivocation  or  even  lying,  may  yet  remain  :  but 
there  will  be  no  need  to  suppose  that  while  he  arranged  the 
positions  of  the  ships  at  Salamis  he  was  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  he  should  befriend  the  barbarian  king  as 
heartily  as  he  was  then  aiding  the  free  land  of  his  birth. 

If  the  evidence  before  us  fails  to  warrant  a  harsher  judge- 
ment, it  appears  without  difficulty  to  fall  in  with  this  one. 
That  the  alleged  compact  of  the  Euboians  with  Themistokles 
rests  on  the  slenderest  grounds,  we  have  already  seen ;  "*• 
and  with  the  rejection  of  the  fact  the  charge  of  corruption 
vanishes.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  sus- 
tained even  if  the  agreement  with  the  Euboians  be  regarded 
as  historical.  A  man  cannot  with  truth  be  said  to  be  either 
bribed  or  persuaded  into  doing  that  which  he  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  do ;  and  it  seems  almost  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  assert  that  by  this  bribe  Themistokles  was 
t^^mpted  to  do  that  which  he  had  wished  and  tried  to  accom- 
plish without  the  money."^  The  corruption  lay  with  the 
Spartan  and  Corinthian  leaders ;  and  if  the  lust  of  gain  may 
be  charged  upon  Themistokles,  it  is  a  charge  which  probably 
he  would  not  have  cared  to  disclaim.  In  the  first  message 
which  he  is  said  to  have  sent  by  Sikinnos  to  the  Persian 
generals  or  to  Xerxes  himself  no  one  professes  to  see  a 
double  motive.  The  stratagem  seems  at  first  sight  a  masterly 


iin  See  voL  i.  page  519 

1123  I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote,  HUt,  Or  v.  134. 
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devioe  ftr  briiigiiigal^ 

1»Bt  iis  Tfthie  it  not  a  Etiie  imptiiedy  wlien  we  see  that  it  10 
praetiedly  BnperfliioiiB.  HoCiiii^  in  the  pievioiiB  histoiy  of 
tiie  war  JQstiftM  tiie  sapponium  tliat  S^nces  was  likely  to 
zetreat  from  Sahniia  wiHiont  fig^tii^  or  tliat  lie  intended  to 
deby  tbe  batiile.  Still  tihe  diapoeithmof  Adriniantos  and  the 
Peloponnerian  aDfee  of  Sparta  may  Iiare  made  it  indispen* 
aaUty  neeeaiaij  to  deprive  fkem  at  cmee  of  all  oliancea  of 
escape;  and  iiie  mestage  of  Themistddes  was  admimbly 
framed  to  effdot  tiiia  pozpoee.  For  ttie  second  message  the 
sevezal  aeeoontB  assign  diflin^rat  objecfai,  the  most  circam- 
sfamtial  affirining  that  fyt  himself  Themistokles  songht  by 
means  of  it  to  win  the  gratitiide  of  the  king  and  a  xefnge  in 
the  tune  of  tioaUe  wMdh  even  then  lie  anticipated.  Assnr* 
edtjr  sodi  a  fiio^  if  proved^  wonld  be  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing in  all  Ustory;  for  we  are  asked  to  belieye  that  a  man^ 
engaged  in  sarii^  his  conntiy  from  dangers  apparently  orer* 
whdming,  ai^  sfamgglii^  witii  the  jealonsy,  or  selfishness,  or 
disaffisetion  of  his  conisderates,  was  actuated  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  hy  two  entirely  distinct  and  conflicting  motiyes. 
With  h&  whole  soiiI*he  was  bent  on  setting  his  conntry  free : 
and  yet  not  less  earnestly  was  he  bent  on  sectiring  aplace  of 
retreat  among  the  very  enemies  whom  he  was  driving  out. 
Such  a  condition  of  mind  could,  assuredly,  have  produced 
nothing  but  distraction  of  purpose  and  utter  weakness  in 
action,  a  turmoil  of  contrary  desires  with  which  the  calm 
judgement  and  profound  energy  of  the  man  stand  out  in  in- 
comprehensible contrast.  Such  treachery  it  is  perhaps  beyond 
our  power  to  realise.  Some  notion  of  it  may  be  formed  if  we 
should  suppose  that  when  Nelson  before  the  fight  at  Trafalgar 
warned  every  man  that  England  looked  to  him  to  do  bis 
duty,  he  had  already  done  his  best  to  secure  the  future  good 
will  of  the  tyrant  Bonaparte  whose  fleets  he  was  advancing 
to  encounter.  But  if  Herodotos  represents  Themistokles  as 
holding  out  to  Xerxes  the  prospect  of  an  unmolested  march, 
there  were  other,  and  seemingly  more  popular,  versions  which 
spoke  of  him  as  terrifying  the  king  by  a  warning  that  he 
might  be  intercepted  on  the  road.  With  statements  so  in- 
consistent, the  double  meaning  which  is  said  to  lie  in  the 
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BOOK     message  must  be  rejected."^     It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the 

*- — r^ — '  sending  of  this  second  message  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 

love  which  a  man  like  Themistokles  would  feel  for  the  arts 

in  which  he  excelled,  for  their  own  sake,  and  that  the  delight 

of  conducting  an  intrigue  might  be  in    itself  a  sufficient 

motive  for  action.     Such  a  supposition  would  impute  to  him 

a  childishness  scarcely  less  than  that  which  he  is  said  to  have 

shown  in  his  inordinate  vanity  :  but  here  again  it  is  needless 

to  say  more,  for  with  almost  complete  assurance  it  may  be 

asserted  that  this  second  message  was  never  sent.^^^ 

Rdations         The  treachery  of  Fausanias  led  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 

sanias  with  downfall  of  the  QTeeA  Athenian  statesman.     In  his  conduct 

Til  Am  I 

Btokiesl  ^  ^^  confederate  allies  of  Athens  Themistokles  had  not  ac- 
quired a  reputation  which  would  of  itself  suffice  to  repel  the 
charge  of  complicity  with  the  Spartan.  StiU,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Aristeides,  of  Elimon,  and  Alkmaion,  the  first 
accusation  was  repelled  vdth  success ;  and  the  influence  of 
Themistokles  was  strengthened  only  to  embitter  the  ani- 
mosity of  his  opponents.  Both  he  and  his  rivals  were  prob- 
ably not  unwilling  to  resort  to  the  test  of  ostracism ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  ancient  triumph,  as  well  as  of  his  more 
recent  acquittal,  might  inspire  Themistokles  with  a  natural 
confidence  in  its  issue.  But  the  tide  had  turned  against  him ; 
and  he  went  into  exile,  not  unprepared  to  consult  more 
exclusively  his  own  interests,  since  he  was  precluded  from 
advancing  further  the  interests  of  his  country.  There  is 
however  no  evidence  that  he  took  any  active  part  in  the 
schemes  of  Pausanias,****  or  that  any  documents  were  dis- 
covered after  the  death  of  the  latter  which  established  the 
guilt  of  Themistokles.  Still  probably  neither  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  failings  nor  his  consciousness  of  the  unre- 
lenting hostility  of  his  opponents  would  tempt  him  to  await 
at  Argos  the  arrival  of  the  men  who  had  been  sent  to  seize 
him ;  and  after  a  series  of  strange  adventures  and,  as  it  is  said, 
of  narrow  escapes  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the 

U2<  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Ifist.  Gr.  ii.  314,  rejects  it  on  the  j::round  that  'such  a  conjecture 
roi^ht  vcr}'  naturally  be  formed  after  the  event,  but  would  scarcely  have  been  thought 
probable  before  it.'     For  the  opposite  view  see  Grote,  Hist.  Gr,  v.  iOl. 

"*^  See  vol.  i.  page  649. 

^**  Diodoros,  xi.  54,  says  that  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  but  at 
the  same  time  pn»niised  tliat  he  would  not  reveal  thcui. 
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ffreat  kiufr.     Yet  from  these  dominions  the  Spartan  Pausa-  chap. 

.  VIII 

nias  had  been  compelled  to  return  home  by  the  threat  that 


in  case  of  refusal  he  would  be  treated  as  a  common  enemy. 
The  &ct  that  similar  measures  were  not  held  out  against 
Themistokles  would  seem  to  disprove  the  statement  that  he 
remained  for  a  year  near  the  coast,  and  so  within  the  rea<;h 
of  his  enemies,  before  he  went  to  Artazerxes  at  Sousa.^^^ 

But  while  he  sojourned  near  the  coast,  he  is  said  to  have  Extent  of 
sent  to  the  despot  of  Persia  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  in-  ^cm^  *  ^ 
tolerable  insolence.  This  letter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  manifest  '^^^ 
forgery ;  and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  if  the 
epistle  which  the  Eretrian  Gongylos  conveyed  from  the  Spar- 
tan regent  was  too  presuming  and  boastful  to  be  altogether 
palatable  to  an  Eastern  king,  it  was  yet  free  from  the  false- 
hoods which  formed  the  substance  of  this  letter  of  Themi- 
stokles. The  plea  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  alone 
had  led  him  to  resist  and  repel  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  must 
to  his  son,  who  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  phenomena 
of  Medism,  have  appeared  not  less  ridiculous  than  false :  the 
boast  that  as  soon  as  he  could  safely  do  so  he  had  compen- 
sated his  injuries  with  greater  benefits  must  have  seemed 
an  extravagant  and  shameless  lie.  But  whether  this  letter 
was  sent  or  not,  the  details  of  l^is  journey  to  Sousa  as  well 
as  of  his  sojourn  in  the  palace  are  purely  fictitious;  and 
hence  we  cannot  venture  to  determine  the  motives  which  led 
Artaxerxes  to  befriend  the  Athenian  exile,  or  the  terms  on 
which  he  extended  to  him  his  lavish  bounty,  if  lavish  it  was. 
The  mere  fact  that  during  his  long  residence  at  Magnesia  he 
made  no  eflbrt  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  he  is  said  to  have 
given,* ^^  must  go  far  to  prove  that  no  direct  enteriDrise 
asrainst  the  freedom  of  the  Hellenic  world  could  have  been 
involved  in  it.  The  supposition  of  such  an  engagement  gave 
rise  to  the  tale  that  his  death  was  caused  by  taking  poison ; 
but  this  story  obtained  no  credit  with  Thucydides  whose  ac- 
count would  seem  to  justify  the  inference  drawn  from  his  in- 

»>^  Thuc.  i.  137,  138. 

"-"  Mr.  (jrote  infers  from  the  words  of  Thucydides  that  he  promised  to  Artaxerxes 
a  Ion;:  s^-rics  of  victorious  campaigns  against  Hellas.  Hist.  Gr.  v.  31>0.  It  cannot 
be  s;ii'l  thnt  this  is  the  obvious  mianing  of  the  historian's  languaj^e.  'Ihenii^tokhM 
might  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  paction  have  preferred  diplomatic  to  military 
conqu«'.-t'«. 
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BOOK  activity  at  Magnesia.  By  a  version  'scarcely  less  extravagant 
*- — r^ — '  than  his  tale  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Athenian  walls,  Diodoros 
represents  his  death  as  a  crowning  stratagem  to  preclude  all 
further  attacks  from  Persia  on  the  liberty  of  his  country."** 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  entered  into  any  such 
compact  with  the  Persian  king  with  any  intention  of  fulfilling 
it,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  enormous  damage  on  the 
growing  empire  of  Athens.  That  not  a  single  injurious  act 
can  be  laid  to  his  charge  would  seem  to  prove,  not  that  he 
cheated  the  king  by  a  series  of  gratuitous  falsehoods,  but 
that  Artaxerxes  imposed  no  such  obligations  as  the  price  of 
his  hospitality.  His  degradation  was  great  enough  already 
without  adding  to  it  a  larger  measure  of  infamy.  He  had 
prostrated  himself,  if  we  believe  the  story,  before  the  foot- 
stool of  a  despot,  and  received  the  wages  of  a  slave  :  and  as 
he  looked  back  on  the  days  of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  and 
Plataiai,  as  he  thought  of  the  new  field  which  his  own  wisdom 
and  strength  of  purpose  had  opened  to  his  countrymen,  as 
he  dwelt  on  the  image  of  Athenian  freedom  and  of  a 
supremacy  exercised  with  equal  benefit  to  the  most  unwilling 
as  to  the  most  willing  members  of  the  great  confederacy  of 
Athens,  he  may  have  felt  that  his  punishment  was  equal  to 
his  sin.  But  the  thought  may  perhaps  force  itself  upon  us 
that  his  guilt  would  not  have  appeared  so  deep,  and  that  the 
issue  of  his  rivalry  with  Aristeides  would  not  have  been  so 
disastrous,  had  there  existed  in  his  day  the  historical  tribunal 
before  which  the  life  and  acts  of  Perikles  were  passed  in  strict 
and  impartial  review.  We  may  see  that  the  absence  of  re- 
straining influences  may  have  added  strength  to  party  faction 
and  bitterness  to  personal  jealousy, — that  the  want  of  full 
available  evidence  may  have  encouraged  the  growth  of  slander 
and  falsehood,  while  it  inflnitely  increased  the  difficulty  of 
weakening  or  removing  a  general  impression.  We  may  under- 
stand how  with  a  consciousness  of  much  demerit  and  with  a 
yet  keener  consciousness  of  his  unparalleled  greatness,  he 
may  not  have  cared  to  confront  his  accusers,  or  have  felt  that 
a  second  accusation  was  a  virtual  condemnation  before  his 

ii»  Diod.  xi.  58.  Compare  a  stratagem,  very  similar  in  its  spirit,  thongh  with  a 
different  object,  by  the  Pcruian  sntrap  Harmozan,  when  brought  before  Omar.  Gibbon, 
litman  Empire^  cb.  li.  vol.  v.  p.  97,  ed.  Milman. 
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cause  could  be  heard.     We  may  learn  how  he  might  depart     chap  i. 


VII. 


into  exile  with  enough  of  indignation  against  his  countrymen 
to  make  him  careless  of  his  own  reputation  and  of  their 
esteem,  yet  with  not  enough  of  hatred  to  tempt  him  to  move 
hand  or  foot  against  that  country  which  owed  to  him  her 
very  existence,  her  freedom,  and  her  greatness.  He  had 
saved  Athens  from  dangers  such  as  have  rarely  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  people ;  but  his  hands  were  not  quite  clean  nor  his 
heart  very  pure,  and  in  his  later  years  the  dross  had  sadly 
hidden  the  fine  gold.  Yet  his  vices  were  not  darker  than 
those  of  Francis  Bacon  or  Warren  Hastings ;  and  the  failings 
of  the  man  must  not  be  suffered  to  detract  unduly  from  the 
glory  of  his  work.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  have  solid  grounds 
for  believing  that  Themistokles  was  not  guilty  of  the  in- 
veterate treachery  which  has  given  to  the  story  of  his  life  a 
character  of  inexplicable  mystery ;  that,  with  much  to  mar 
its  ancient  strength,  he  yet  carried  the  love  of  his  country  to 
the  grave;  and  that  no  pledge  to  work  the  ruin  of  that 
country  laid  on  him  the  guilt  of  superfluous  hypocrisy  towards 
the  despot  who  is  said  to  have  given  him  a  home  in  his  un- 
worthy  and  dishonoured  old  age. 

Long  before  the  life  of  Themistokles  had  reached  its  close 
in  his  splendid  Magnesian  retreat,  Aristeides  the  righteous  of  ahs- 
had  died  in  poverty,  either  at  Athens,  or  in  battle  somewhere  ^'js  b.c.(?) 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea, — in  short,  where  or  how,  we 
know  not.  Stories  were  not  lacking  which  called  even  his 
incorruptibility  into  question ;  and  it  was  maintained  that 
he  too,  being  unable  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  on  a  conviction 
for  bribery,  took  refuge  in  the  land  where  Themistokles  had 
found  a  shelter,  and  that  there  he  died.  There  were  other 
tales  which  represented  his  poverty  as  verging  so  nearly  on 
beggary  that  he  failed  to  leave  even  money  enough  to  pay 
the  costs  of  his  funeral.  He  was  therefore  buried  at  the 
public  expense,  it  is  said,  at  Phaleron  ;  and  a  large  sum  was 
granted  to  his  son,  as  well  as  dowries  to  his  daughters.  But 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  story,  the  family  of  Aristeides  had  a 
genius  for  poverty.  Some  five  generations  later,  a  man  named 
Lysimachos,  who,  tracing  his  descent  to  the  Athenian 
Strategos  at  Plataiai,  made  his  livelihood  by  interpreting 
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BOOK      dreams,  Ix'grtrv^J  a  x^ittanco  xk'V  his  mother  from  the  Phalerean 

^ r^ —    Demetrios.     The  wealth  of  Themistokles  on  the  other  hand, 

it  seems,  would  not  take  to  itself  wings  and  flee  away.  His 
sons  dedicated  in  the  Parthenon  a  painting  which  commemo- 
rated his  achievements;  and  his  descendent  Themistokles 
was  still  a  rich  man  in  the  days  of  his  friend  Plutarch.  But 
ihe  personal  fortunes  of  their  late  posterity  throw  little  light 
on  the  moral  character  whether  of  Themistokles  or  of  his 
rival.>»»^ 

»»  Plut.  AnsL  c.  26,  27 ;  Themiti,  c  5-32. 
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CHAPTBE  rSL 

THB  0SOWTH  OF  THE   ATHSHIAK  SXFIBB. 

A  PSEIOD  of  less  than  Iialf  a  centozj  separates  the  close  of  chap. 
the  straggle  with  Persia  from  that  disastrous  strife  between  ^  ^f", 
the  two  foremost  states  of  Hellas  which  prepared  the  way  ouwii  of 
first  for  Makedonian  and  then  for  Roman  oonqtiest.  Naj,  ^^mm^ 
although  f}iat  brief  period  saw  the  rise  and  culmination  of  ^^^^ 
Athenian  empire  and  even  the  first  stages  of  its  downward 
course,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  beginning  of  it  as  marking 
the  dose  of  the  struggle  with  Persia  except  in  so  far  as  the 
issue  of  it  was  yirtuallj  decided  in  the  waters  of  Salamis  and 
under  the  heights  of  TTithairon  and  Mjkald.  The  Persian 
despot  himself  the  Greeks  migbt  fidrl j  count  on  never  seeing 
again:  but  the  fear  of  Persian  armies  except  perhaps  in 
central  Hellas  was  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past.  Persian 
garrisons  still  remained  in  towns  along  the  Thrakian  coasts : 
and  repeated  efforts  failed  to  dislodge  Maskames  from 
Doriskos  down  even  to  the  time  when  Herodotos  was  writing 
the  later  books  of  his  history.**'*  Persian  fleets  still  threatened 
to  renew  the  contest  by  sea,  and  Persian  armies  still  hung 
behind  the  scanty  strip  of  land  which  had  been  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  empire  of  Kroisos.  Sparta  might  feel  herself 
safe  and  care  little  to  prolong  a  strain  from  which  she  could 
hope  for  no  direct  advantage.  It  was  otherwise  with  Athens, 
unless  she  could  make  up  her  mind  once  more  to  abandon  to 
Persian  dominion  the  cities  which  she  regarded  as  her  own 
colonies  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Egean.  Such  a  course 
was  for  her  impossible.  Her  own  victories  had  brought  about 
another  revolt  of  Ionia  from  the  Persian  power ;  and  whether 
on  the  Asiatic  continent  or  in  the  Egean  islands  th^  Hellenes 
looked  to  her  for  the  further  conduct  of  a  war  in  which  they 

1131  See  notes  1088, 1101. 
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were  ready  to  give  such  help  as  might  be  in  their  power. 
But  more  particularly  Athens  saw  that  her  interest  as  well  as 
her  duty  lay  in  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  the  cities  which 
were  willing  to  submit  to  her  guidance  while  they  utterly 
rejected  the  supremacy  of  Sparta.  The  whole  history  of  the 
war  thus  far  had  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  her  power 
was  based  upon  her  fleet,  and  that  this  power  was  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion.  The  security  of  Attica,  which  was 
bringing  back  to  the  city  the  wealthy  and  skilled  population 
of  alien  residents,  could  be  maintained  only  by  her  command 
of  the  sea,  and  this  command  secured  further  for  Athens  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Egean 
together  with  the  trade  which  streamed  from  the  Black  Sea 
through  the  gates  of  the  Hellespont.  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  brilliant  vision  of  Athenian  empire,  as  con^ 
trasted  with  the  headship  of  a  free  confederacy,  had  yet 
pawned  on  the  minds  of  Athenian  statesmen.  The  most  far- 
seeing  of  these,  beyond  doubt,  was  Themistokles :  and  the 
whole  policy  of  Themistokles  was  shaped  by  the  conviction 
that,  if  Athens  was  ever  to  be  great,  she  must  be  great  by 
sea.  When  he  told  his  fellow-citizens  that  with  their  ships 
they  might  bid  defiance  to  all  assailants,  but  that  in  such 
struggles  their  old  city  under  the  rock  of  the  Virgin  goddess 
would  be  of  little  use  or  none,"''  we  cannot  suppose  that  he 
was  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  the  dominion  of  Athens 
should  stretch  from  Megara  and  its  harbours  to  the  pass  of 
Thermopylai,  or  that  he  would  have  failed  to  deprecate 
efforts  designed  to  bring  about  such  a  result  as  mischievous, 
if  not  fatal,  to  her  real  welfare.  With  him  it  is  evident  that 
the  maritime  dominion  of  Athens  could  be  achieved  only  by 
giving  up  all  ideas  of  supremacy  by  land ;  and  the  mere 
fact  that  Delos  was  chosen  as  the  centre  of  the  new  con- 
federacy is  of  itself  the  proof  that  no  such  schemes  were 
entertained  by  others. 

Yet  within  a  few  years  Athenian  energy  brought  about 
results  which,  while  the  victories  of  Salamis  and  Plataiai 
were  fresh,  would  have  been  set  down  as  extravagant  dreams. 
The  events  which  led  to  these  results  were  shaped  by  circum- 

"^J  Sec  page  6. 
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stances  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated ;  and  of  the     chap. 
coarse  of  these  events  we  have  unfortunately  a  singularly  ^      ,   »> 
bare  and  meagre  record.     It  is  not  that  the  history  of  this 
most  important  time  has  been  lost,  but  that  it  never  was 
written;  "•*  and  our  knowledge  of  the  course  of  events  must 
be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  Thucydides 
with  those  of  Herodotos.     From  the  former  we  learn  that  the 
confederacy  of  Delos,  when  first  formed  after  the  fSdl  of 
Byzantion,  was  an  association  of  independent  states  whose 
representatives  met  in  the   synod  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  and  that  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the 
necessary  burdens  for  carrying  on  the  war  were  equitably 
distributed  among  the  members.     By  the  latter  we  are  told 
that,  when  Sestos  and  Byzantion  had  fallen,  a  vast  amount  of 
work  still  remained  to  be  done  before  Europe  could  be  rid  of 
the  barbarian :  and  thus  when  during  the  ten  years  following 
the  battles  of  Plataiai  and  MykalS  Thucydides  notices  only 
two  or  three  events,  we  are  justified  in  thinking  that  he  has 
marked  in  a  long  series  of  operations  only  those  which  are 
most  important  or  which  most  closely  affected  the  interests 
of  Athens.     Lastly  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  at  the  end 
of  this  time  a  change  became  manifest  in  the  attitude  of 
Athens  towards  the  other  members  of  the  confederation  ; 
that  at  first  all  contributed  ships  and  men  for  the  common 
service,  whether  with  or  without  further   contributions  in 
money;  *^**  and  that  the  change  in  the  relative  positions  of 

1133  xhis  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Thucydides,  in  a  passage,  i.  97,  which  seems  to 
imply  his  acf^uaintance  with  the  Histories  of  Herodotos.  His  meaning  seems  furtlier  to 
be  that  the  only  other  writer  who  had  said  anything  about  the  period  immediately 
following  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  was  Hellanikas  and  that  his  brief  notices  were  full  of 
chronological  mistakes, — in  other  words,  that  Hellanikos  had  followed  an  untrustworthy 
oral  tradition. 

Although  it  would  seem  that  Thucydides  must  be  referring  to  Herodotos  when  he 
speaks  of  writers  who  had  treated  ra  npb  luv  MT^^ncwf  'EXXyjt'nca  ^  ai/ra  to.  Mt)5i«c<i,  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  he  writes  as  if  in  perfect  ignorance  that  Hero<lotos  had  related  the 
histor}'  of  Peisistratos.  Taking  his  language,  vi.  53,  55,  60,  strictly,  we  should  suppose 
that  the  Athenians  of  his  day  had  no  knowledge  of  the  events  of  that  time  except  from 
a  tradition  which  was  still  oral.     See  note  410. 

*'^*  S'Mnething  has  alrcadv  Inen  said,  p.  11,  about  this  assessment  which  bears  the 
name  of  ArLiteides.  The  only  facts  ascertained  with  regard  to  it  are  (l)*the  sum  total 
of  the  ajsi'ssment,  and  (2)  its  distribution  among  all  the  members.  VVe  can  scarcely 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  at  fii!>t  all  states  composing  the  league  were  called  upon 
to  furnish  ships  and  men  as  wrll  as  monoy.  It  was  obviously  impossihlc  to  allow  any 
s::it*'  to  >hirk  the  duty  of  bf  aring  its  propi  r  >hare  of  the-  common  burd«n,  for  states  thus 
»  xcnipl  would  have  tht?  full  bci.efit  of  the  confederation  witliout  trouble  or  cost  to  thein- 
» Ives.  But  if  any  stales  were  from  the  first  allowed  to  compound  in  money  for  their 
quota  of  ships  and  men,  we  cannot  speak  of  a  change  of  system,  when  we  mean  merely 
that  a  practice  already  legitimate  in  some  cases  is  allowed  in  a  larger  number.     If  at 
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BOOK  Athens  and  her  allies  was  brought  abont  wholly  by  the  acts 
^*^ — r^ — '  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  true,  as  Thucydides  asserts,  that 
Athens  was  firm,  even  to  harshness,  in  insisting  that  all 
should  discharge  to  the  full  their  duties  as  confederates.  In 
the  presence  of  a  common  and  formidable  danger  she  was 
bound  to  be  so  even  at  the  cost  of  much  hardship  to  the 
poorer  and  weaker  members  of  the  league ;  but  if  all  had 
continued  to  display,  or  had  displayed  at  all,  the  vigour  and 
zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  latter  could  never  have  acquired  a 
power  which  Kle6n,  rightly  perhaps,  called  a  tyranny.  But 
with  the  lonians  it  was  the  old  story.  The  demands  of 
Athens  seemed  hard  only  because  they  loathed  the  idea  of 
long-continued  strenuous  exertion.*^**  They  were  acting 
again  the  part  which  they  had  played  during  the  revolt  of 
Aristagoras,  and  justifying  the  policy  which  according  to 
the  old  tradition  Cyrus  had  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of 
Kroisos."**  But  they  were  dealing  now  with  men  who  were 
not  to  be  trifled  with  like  the  Phokaian  Dionysios ;  ""^  and 
as  in  some  shape  or  other  they  must  bear  their  full  measure 
of  the  general  burden,  the  thought  struck  them  that  their 
end  might  be  gained  if  they  paid  more  money  and  furnished 
fewer  ships  and  men,  or  none.  Their  proposal  v^as  accepted; 
aud  its  immediate  result  was  to  inhance  enormously  the 
power  of  Athens  while  in  case  of  revolt  they  became  practi- 
cally helpless  against  a  thoroughly  disciplined  and  thoroughly 

the  first  personal  service  was  an  indispensable  condition,  then  the  introdaction  of  a  system 
of  coni|)oundinfi:  would  be  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  league.  I  believe^ 
therefore,  that  at  first  all  were  compelled  to  pay  and  to  serve  alike,  and  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  additional  payment  in  place  of  personal  service,  Thuc.  i.  97,  was  a  change 
introduced  by  the  desire  not  of  the  Athenians,  but  of  some  of  their  allies.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thuc  ii.  13,  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Athenian  allies 
amounted  to  600  talents,  about  138,000/.,— clearly  a  contribution  in  money.  Hence  it 
becomes  likely  that  the  AGO  talents  of  the  original  assessment  represented'  the  total  of 
the  money  payments  made  by  the  several  allies  over  and  above  their  quotas  of  men  and 
ships,  and  exclusive  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  ?or  cleariy  Athens 
in  the  days  of  Perikles  contributed  nothing  towards  the  Phoros  of  the  allies.  The  dif- 
ference lietween  the  4G0  and  the  600  talents  of  the  two  periods  would  be  accounted  for 
Iter  the  change  to  a  system  of  composition  for  personal  service  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
allies,  and  partly  by  the  enrolment  of  some  new  states  in  the  confederacy.  We  have  no 
grounds  for  thinking  that  any  change  was  made  in  the  scale  of  the  assessment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  not  only  would  all  the  members  be  boimd  to  con- 
tribute, but  that  all  the  states  lying  within  the  geograohical  range  embraced  bv  the 
league  would  be  compelJod  to  btTorae  members.  It  would  be  even  more  dangerous  to 
allow  statCH  to  retain  an  independence  which  would  enable  them,  if  they  pleai^  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Persian  king  than  to  have  members  of  the  confederation 
exempt  from  all  burdens. 

**  'ABrivaioi  .  .  .  Avmjpol  ^o-or,  ov»c  tltaOoviv  ovii  /Soi/Ao^^i^oic  raAaivwpciy  vpoo-ayorrcc  T«t 
aWyjtaf.    Thuc.  i.  99,  1. 

»'»  See  vol.  i.  page  316.  iw  See  vol.  i.  page  404. 
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lesobite  enemy.  To  this  end  they  were  rapidly  liasiening ;  chap. 
and  the  measure  in  whidbi  they  were  freed  from  the  fear  of  ^ — -r-^ 
Pigraian  exactions  marked  the  degree  of  their  impatience 
under  a  confederation  of  which  they  felt  themBelyes  to  be  no 
longer  Yolnniary  mraiberB.  But  the  very  fact  of  tliis  growing 
impatience  Ib  proof  enongh  that  the  need  of  strenuons  exertion 
was  extended  over  years  and  that  this  need  lay  in  the  likeli- 
hood d  new  Persian  aggrejssion,  so  long  as  the  barbarian 
retained  a  foothold  in  Europe  or  commanded  the  waters  of 
the  Egean  or  Pamphylian  seas.    * 

TbiB  consummation  was  not  achieved  in  a  day.     Sestos  AtinBini 
and  Byzantion  had  fi^Dan:  but  Boges  the  governor  of  Eion  toSif"^ 
on  the  mouth  of  the  Sttymon  offiored  to  the  assaults  of  the  ^^^^ 
allies  a  resistance  as  desperate,  it  is  said,  as  that  of  the  nedon. 
Jews  at  Massada.^^    The  capture  of  Eion  was  either  pre-  476  ba 
ceded  or  followed  by  the  reconquest  of  Lenmos;"*^  andprob- 
f^>ly  the  convenience  of  Sl^ros  as  a  station  on  the  voyage 
to  Lemnos  led  to  the  attack  of  that  island  and  the  reduc- 
tion cf  its  peoi^  to  slavery.^^^    Here,  with  a  luck  equal  to 
that  of  lacfaas  at  Tegea  or  of  Henry  IL  when  he  laid  bare 
the  tomb  of  Arfliur  at  GHastonbuiy,  Kimon  discovered  the 
bones  of  the  hero  Theseus;"^^  and  another  memorial  of  a 
(^torious  time  was  added  to  the  Athenian  diy  in  the  sanctuary 
where  these  relics  were  henceforth  inshrined.     From  Skyros 
Thucydides  takes  us  to  the  Euboian    Kaiystos  which  was 
treated  with  the  same  severity ;   but  of  the  quarrel  which 
led  to  this  attack  or  of  the  causes  which,  at  a  somewhat 
later  time,  brought  about  the  revolt  of  Naxos,  we  know  466  r.a 
nothing.      The  blockade  of  this  island,   we  are  told,  was 
going  on  while  Themistokles  was   making  his  way  to  the 

'^^  AGOording  to  Herodotos,  vii.  107,  he  refused  all  terms,  and  when  food  wholly 
failed,  he  niaed  a  huge  pyre  on  which  he  placed  the  bodies  of  his  wives,  children,  con- 
cubines and  servants,  whom  he  had  murdered,  and  then,  having  thrown  all  his  money  into 
the  Strymon,  flang  himself  on  the  burning  pile.  Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  Persian 
garrison,  unlessifwhich  is  not  likely)  Herodotos  includes  them  under  the  head  of  slaves 
or  domestics.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  these  would  allow  themselves  to  be  killed 
off,  to  humour  the  whim  of  a  desperate  fanatic  We  are  dealing,  it  must  be  remombered, 
with  events  for  which  we  have  no  contemporary  Irecorda.  Thucydides,  i.  98,  speaks  of 
the  Athenians  as  reducing  the  place  to  slaver}*.  This  can  scarcely  refer  to  the  inlmbit- 
anta,  unlen  these  were  actively  on  the  Persian  side,  and  may  therefore  refer  to  the 
garrison. 

">^  See  voL  L  page  883.    Xenophon,  Hellen,  v.  1,  81. 

"«•  Thuc.  L  98. 

1141  'phe  same  myths  have  crystallised  round  both  these  names.  Myth.  Ar.  Nat,  i. 
309,  &c.    PopuUiT  RomaneeM  of  the  Middle  Ages,  17,  &c. 
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K)K     Asiatic  coast :  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Athenians  were 

II.  .     .  . 

-r^ — '  the  conquerors,  and  inflicted  a  terrible  punishment  on  the 

islanders.      In  the  days  of   Ariistagoras  Naxos  had,  it  is 

stated,  a  large  fleet  and  a  force  of  8,000  hoplites.    The  fleet 

at  least  went  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  Athenian  navy, 

which  was  now  to  strike  another  great  blow  on  the  maritime 

power  of  the  Persian  king.    The  victory  of  Eimon  destroyed, 

i.r.       it  is  said,  on  one  and  the  same  day  the  Phenician  fleet  of 

200  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Enrymedon,  in  Pamphylia, 

and  the  land-forces  with  which  it  was  destined  to  co-operate. 

The  pages  of  Diodoros  and  Plutarch  are  enlivened  by  minute 

details  of  these  engagements :  but  if  their  accounts  are  taken 

from   writers  who  lived  at  least  a  century  later  than  the 

events  of  which  they  speak,  we  must  be  content  to  accept 

or  to  reject  these  according  to  their  likelihood  or  improba- 

bUity."" 

r>  1* 

^  »"  The  history  of  the  Delian  confederation  was  determined 
?of  ^y  ^^®  character  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  continued 
^'  struggle  with  Persia  after  the  battle  of  Mykal6  involved  the 
need  of  strenuous  exertions :  and  for  this  the  lonians  were 
not  prepared.  The  Athenians  on  the  other  hand  were  not 
less  resolved  that  the  efforts  should  be  made ;  and  as  soon  as 
this  radical  difference  of  view  began  to  find  expression,  the 
Delian  synod  was  doomed.  Its  members  could  no  longer 
meet  as  equals;  its  deliberations  became  a  mere  waste  of 
time;  and  Delos  was  obviously  no  longer  a  fit  place  for 
the  common  treasury.  Hence  the  synod  ceased  to  meet,  and 
the  funds  were  transferred  to  Athens, — at  what  precise  time 
we  know  not,  although  the  change  had  probably  been  made 
before  the  open  revolt  of  any  of  the  allies.  The  days  of 
Athenian  Hegemonia,  or  leadership,  were  now  ended:  the 
empire  or  tyranny  of  Athens  had  begun,  *^*'  and  whether  in 

11^  According  to  Thucydides,  i.  100,  it  would  seem  that  the  PheDician  fleet  at  the 
Enrymedon  ameunted  to  no  more  or  not  much  more  than  200  ships,  for  this  fleet  ran 
a.<4hore  to  be  within  the  protection  of  the  Persian  land-force.  When  this  was  dispersed, 
the  ships  would  necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  See  Grote,  Hiat.  Gr. 
V.  419.  vii.  571.  Arnold,  note  to  Thuc.  i.  100.  Plutarch  mentions  that  the  Phenicians 
ex))eGted  a  reinforcement  of  80  ships,  and  that  Kimon  sailing  to  Kypros  (Cyprus)  fell  in 
with  them  before  they  had  heard  of  the  battle  and  destroyed  them.  The  .statement 
accounts  for  the  comparatively  small  number  of  the  ships  tiiit  opposed  to  Kimon. 

"«  The  distinction  between  t!»e  two  is  carefully  drawn  by  Thucydides.  The  wonl 
opxvf  wliich  is  used  to  denote  the  later  supremacy  of  Athens,  is  never  applied  to  the 
Spartans  in  their  relations  with  the  pastern  Greeks ;  and  Byzantion  is  picntion^d  9S 


tte  of  the  future  Amphipolis.  This  post  they  succeeded 
supjing  ;  bat  in  an  evil  hour  they  were  tempted  by  the 
of  large  profits  from  mines  to  advance  further  inland 
rds  the  northeast,  and  at  or  near  Draheskos  their  whole 

was  practically  swept  away  by  the  Edonian  Thrakians 
bom  the  Milesian  Aristagoras  had  fallen  a  victim."*^ 
terrible  disaster  brought  no  relief  to  the  Thasians.  The 
nians  still  blockaded  their  port,  and  maintained  their 
^meIlt  on  the  island :  bat  although  the  siege  had  lasted 
rro  years,  the  spirit  of  tiie  ThasiaoB  was  not  yet  broken. 
'  saw  that  the  quarrel  between  themselves  and  the 
nians  was  one  which  mast  be  decided  in  a  straggle 
een  Athens  and  Sparta.  From  Sparta  therefore  they 
jght  aid  in  their  distress :  and  the  Spartans  entered 

a  secret  engagement  to  invade  Attico,  which  proved 

apart  from  specific  causes  of  offence,  the  mere  greatness 
thens  was  a  wrong  which  they  coald  not  foi^ve.  To 
fear  of  Athene  and  to  this  alone  we  must  trace  the  oat- 
k  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     The  disputes  connected 

Corinth  and  Korkyra  were  themselves  the  results  of  a 

e  which  had  predetermined  the  deadly  struggle  between 

[  daring  their  Begctnonla.  Tbac  1.  94.  Again  when  [he  lontms  are  illseni'lFd 
lb«  SoarUiu,  ibty  uk  the  AtbcDUiu,  Thuc.  i.  95,  lo  be  iheir  II<<g«noDeai  Lut 
ttaa  alH«t  reviJt  and  an  tnbdn«l,  the  hlalorian  i<peaks  at  imce  of  Itio  chiinge  friim 
aUp  la  domickm  or  anplre  ■■  in  pnir---    ' .■...-  _.      r  „-      „.. . 
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the  two  leading  cities  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Bat  for  the 
present  their  power  to  aid  the  Thasians  was  not  equal  to 
their  will;  and  the  islanders  were  at  last  subdued.  Thej 
were  compelled  to  raze  their  walls,  to  give  up  their  ships, 
their  mines,  and  their  Thrakian  settlements,  and  to  make 
good  the  sums  due  for  the  contributions  which  thej  would 
have  paid,  if  they  had  not  revolted. 

While  the  Thasians  were  holding  out  against  the  fleet  and 
army  of  Athens,  their  Spartan  friends  were  busied  in  block- 
ading IthomS.  A  terrible  earthquake,  which  had  shaken 
the  city  of  Sparta  and  its  neighbourhood,  was  ascribed  to 
the  vengeance  of  Poseidon  for  the  impious  withdrawal  of  the 
dying  Pausanias  from  his  sanctuary ;  and  to  the  Helots  it 
seemed  a  call  to  rise  against  their  masters.  Breaking  out 
into  open  revolt,  they  marched  or  were  gradually  pushed 
back,  with  a  large  body  of  Perioikoi  who  had  joined  them, 
to  the  old  Messenian  stronghold,  and  were  there  blockaded 
by  the  Spartans.  Fearing  that  the  siege  might  in  length 
rival  that  of  Eira,  the  Spartans  besought  help  not  only  fr^m 
their  Peloponnesian  allies  but  from  the  Athenians  against 
whom  they  had  made  a  secret  pact  with  the  Thasians. 
Their  application  at  Athens  was  opposed,  it  is  said,  by 
Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  but  warmly  seconded  by  Kimon  who 
besought  his  countrymen  not  to  see  Hellas  lamed  of  one  leg 
or  Athens  drawing  the  cart  without  her  yokefellow.  The 
arguments  of  Kimon  prevailed,  and  he  was  himself  sent 
with  a  large  force  to  take  part  in  the  reduction  of  Ith6mS. 
But  the  place  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  even  by  the  most 
skilful  of  the  Greeks  in  the  conduct  of  blockades :  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  own  premeditated  treachery  led  them 
to  ascribe  the  like  double-dealing  to  the  Athenians  and  the 
Plataians  who  accompanied  them,  and  to  dismiss  them  on 
the  plea  that  their  services  were  no  longer  needed.^  ^^^  The 
indignation  stirred  up  in  the  Athenians  by  this  manifest 
falsehood  was  no  mere  feeling  of  the  moment.  The  policy 
of  Kimon  and  his  philo-Lakonian  adherents  was  cast  to  the 
winds :  and  proposals  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  were  at  once 
made  to  Argos  the  ancient  rival  and  enemy  of  Sparta.     This 

"«  See  Thuc.  i.  10?,  4 
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ity  had  not  only  recoTered  from  the  blow  with  which  Kleo-     chxp. 

IT 

aenes  had  smitten  her,"**  but  had  reduced  to  subjection  or    . — -^ 


laverj  the  cities  which  had  once  been  her  peers  and  which 
lad  dared  to  send  their  contingents  to  Prlai  and  Plataiai 
rhile  she  held  herself  aloof  in  an  inglorious  nentralitr. 
firjnSy  Omeai,  Midea  and  other  towns  were  all  conquered. 
Kjkenai  resisted  more  stoutly,  and  underwent  a  harder  fiite. 
[ts  fortifications  were  dismantled,  or  rendered  useless,  its 
)eople  sold  as  slaves;  and  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  its 
mcient  waUs  remained  firom  that  dar  forth  of  a  citr  which 
lad  been  great  when  Homeric  rhapsodists  told  the  story  of 
Qion  and  Helen."*^  Argos  was  thus  greater  than  she  had 
jver  been  since  she  lost  the  territory  of  Thyrea  :**'**  and  an 
dliance  with  Athens  might  go  £ur  towards  the  recoTery  of 
ler  old  supremacy.  The  fire  thus  kindled  spread  swiftly.  4«i 
rhe  Thessalians  were  brought  into  the  new  alliance;  and 
ICegara,  tired  out  with  Corinthiam  incroachments  on  her 
x>undaries,  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  Athens.  Her 
oiendship  was  eagerly  welcomed,  for  the  Athenians  thus 
became  possessed  of  the  two  Megarian  ports,  Xisaia  on  the 
Saronic  gulf  and  Pegai  on  that  of  Corinth,  while  their 
occupation  of  the  passes  of  Greraneia  rendered  Spartan 
inrasions  of  Attica  practically  impossible.  Still  further  to 
streugthen  their  hold  on  Megara,  they  joined  the  city  by  long 
(rails  to  its  southern  port  of  Nisaia,  and  within  the  fortress 
thus  made  they  placed  a  permanent  garrison.  These  walls 
probably  suggested  the  greater  enterprise  which  was  soon  to 
make  Athens,  so  far  as  she  could  be  made,  a  maritime  city. 
Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Ithome  went  on ;  but  the  end  of  the 
loug  struggle  was,  happily,  to  be  less  disastrous  than  the 
catastrophe  of  Eira  ia  the  days  of  Aristomenes.*'^'  Tlie 
Helots  and  Perioikoi  came  to  terms  with  their  besiej^t- ;s.  4  :.  n.. 
They  were  to  leave  the  Peloponnesos,  under  the  pain  of 
becominfj  the  slaves  of  anv  who  mi<rht  catch  them  if  thtv 
dared  to  set  foot  there  again.  On  these  terms  men,  women, 
and  children  all  departed  in  peace,  and  found  a  refuge  in 
Naupaktos,*^"^^  which  the  Athenians  had  lately  taken  from 

1148  Sec  vol.  i.  page  419.  »«  Diod.  xi.  6.>.     Paus.  ii.  16, 4. 

»J'*  See  vol.  i.  page  60.        "^*  See  vol.  i.  page  90.         *'^*  See  voL  L  page  47. 
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BOOK      the  Ozolian  Lokrians.     Tlius  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
* — ^ — '   Corinthian  gulf  a  population  was  established  bitterly  hostile 


to  Sparta  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Athens,  while  the 
enrolment  of  Megara  in  the  new  league  roused  the  fiercest 
wrath  of  the  Corinthians  and  of  their  allies  of  Epidauros  and 
Aigina. 
Sie^  of  The  Corinthians  had  not  to  wait  long  for  an  occasion  of 

B^S^gof  open  strife.  The  Athenians  had  landed  a  force  in  the  terri- 
w^b^f  *^^  ^^  *^®  Fishermen  (Halieis),  who  occupied  the  south- 
Attois.  western  comer  of  the  Argolic  peninsula.  The  Corinthians 
aided  by  the  Epidaurians  attacked  them  and  won  a  victory. 
In  a  second  engagement  off  Kekryphaleia,  an  islet  to  the 
west  of  Aigina,  they  were  defeated.  The  Aiginetans  now 
resolved  to  measure  themselves  in  earnest  with  the  men  who 
had  robbed  them  of  their  ancient  maritime  supremacy.  They 
went  into  battle,  relying  probably  on  the  tactics  which  had 
destroyed  the  Persian  fleets  at  Salamis  and  MykalS:  they 
came  out  of  it,  utterly  ruined  as  a  maritime  power,  and 
dreading  Athenian  strategy  as  much  as  they  had  dreaded  the 
armaments  of  Xerxes  two-and-twenty  years  before.  Seventy 
of  their  ships  were  taken,  and  Aigina  itself  was  blockaded  by 
sea  and  land.  The  Spartans  had  now  another  opportunity, 
as  they  had  had  before  during  the  siege  of  Thasos,  for 
striking  a  blow  at  Athens,  while  her  main  armies  were  busied 
elsewhere  5  but  the  Helots  were  not  yet  conquered,  and  they 
could  not  stir  from  IthdmS.  This  time  it  was  not  merely  the 
people  of  a  neighbouring  island  who  were  anxious  to  have 
the  Athenians  drawn  away  from  their  territory.  A  large 
460  D.C.  Athenian  fleet  and  army  had  gone  to  aid  the  Egyptians  in 
their  revolt  against  Artaxerxes ;  and  Megabazos,  as  the  envoy 
of  the  great  king,  had  come  to  Sparta,  to  inforce  with  large 
bribes  the  immediate  invasion  of  Attica.  His  money  was 
spent  in  vain ;  "**  but  the  Corinthians  by  an  attack  on 
Megara  and  by  occupying  the  heights  of  Geraneia  thought 
to  achieve  that  which  the  Spartans  had  not  been  able  to 
attempt.  To  their  surprise  no  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
the  army  of  Leokrates  at  Aigina ;  but  a  force  consisting  of 
the  oldest  and  the  youngest  men  who  had  been  left  to  guard 

"M  Thuc.  i.  109. 
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the  eHy  in«nJi<^  from  AtiieM  to  Megani  1^^  conmuuid    chap* 

of  M jimiideB.    The  battle  wludb  fidlowed  waa  indecisiTe ;  -  ■    ■    ""^ 

but  the  Atlieiiuuis  set  up  a  troplij  on  tiie  departoxe  of  the  ^'^■^ 

OoriBiliiaDS  who  were  reoeivedi  athomfwith  jeen  forrebeat- 

11^  fioni  a  rabble  of  cM  men  and  bo J8.    Ehnarting  nndar  the 

aboae,  they  hastened  back  to  tiie  field,  and  there  as  they  wete 

•etfang  np  a  trophy  on  their  aide  they  were  attacked  by  the 

amie  tooe  and  defeated.    XTnhappily  in  their  retreat  a  large 

body  fonnd  their  way  by  the  only  entrance  into  a  piece  of 

prifate  groond   ineloaed   by  a  deep   trench.     Myronidea 

instantly  blocked  np  the  entrance  with  his  hoplites,  while 

his  lig^t-armed  troops  shot  down  all  who  had  fiUlen  into  this 

Mai  snare  till  not  a  man  remained  alire.    The  day  was  a 

Uadcone  for  the  CSorinthians  althongh  the  balk  of  their  army 

rebimed  home  in  safety.    On  the  Atiienian  side  the  history 

of  tills  time  with  its  rosh  of  events  and  its  startling  changes 

eidiibits  a  piefare  ci  astonishing  and  almost  pretematoral 

eneigy.  One  Athenian  army  was  besieging  Aigina ;  another 

was  absent  in  l^iypt.    Yet  this  was  the  time  chosen  by 

iPerikles  for  canying  ont  at  home  the  plan  which  on  a  reiy 

small  scale  had  been  adopted  at  Megara.    To  join  Athens 

with  Peiraiens  on  the  one  side  and  Phaleron  on  the  other, 

one  wall  was  needed  of  about  4^,  and  another  of  about  4 

English  miles  in  length.     Such  an  enterprise  could  not  fail 

to  excite  to  the  utmost  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Peloponnesian 

cities,  and  to  create  a  deep  anxiety  amongst  the  conservatiyo 

statesmen  of  Athens  who  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 

Sparta  at  all  costs  except  that  of  dishonour  to  their  countrj. 

But  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  policy  of  Themistokles ; 

and  the  great  man  on  whom  his  mantle  had  fallen  united 

with  his  wisdom  and  courage  the  personal  integrity  which  his 

teacher  lacked.     There  was  therefore  nothing  to  withhold 

him  from  adopting  the  only  means  by  which  Athens  might 

bid  defiance  to  all  invaders :  and  it  became  evident  to  the 

Spartans  that  if  her  growth  was  to  be  arrested,  it  could  be 

done  only  by  setting  up  a  counterpoise  to  her  influence  in 

northern  Hellas.     Hence  for  the  sake  of  checking  Athens 

they  overcame  their  almost  invincible  dislike  of  regularly 

organised  federations,  and  they  set  to  work  to  restore  the 
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BOOK  supremacy  of  the  city  which  had  been  most  disgracefbUy 
^- — r-^ — '  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Xerxes.  If  we  may  believe  Dio- 
doros/'^  a  formal  paction  bound  the  Thebans,  in  return  for 
the  good  offices  of  the  Spartans,  so  to  keep  Athens  in  check 
in  time  of  war  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  inyasion  of 
Attica  from  the  Peloponnesos. 
Battles  of  The  fortress  of  Ithdmd  had  not  yet  Mien  when  the 
aod^no-  Spartans  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulf  a  force  of  1,500 
i|i^Adi of  Spartan  hoplites  and  10,000  of  their  allies  under  the  com- 
•^"^  mand  of  Nikomedes  who  was  then  acting  as  regent  for  the 
457  B.C.  young  king  Pleistoanax  the  son  of  Pausanias.  Their  nominal 
errand  was  to  rescue  from  the  Phokians  one  of  the  three 
Dorian  towns  which  formed  the  Lakedaimonian  metropolis."** 
The  task  was  easily  accomplished,  and  we  are  told  that  they 
had  already  begun  their  homeward  march  when  they  found 
that  an  Athenian  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  Krissaian  gulf  to 
prevent  their  crossing  by  sea,  while  an  Athenian  garrison 
occupied  the  passes  of  Greraneia.  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  a  force  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  hoplites  was 
needed  to  deliver  a  Dorian  village  from  a  clan  of  moun- 
taineers ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Thucydides  places  too  much 
in  the  background  the  intrigues  of  some  Athenians  who 
prayed  them  to  remain  in  Boiotia  for  the  purpose  of  upsetting 
the  Athenian  democracy  and  of  hindering  the  erection  of 
the  Long  Walls.  Hither  also  hastened  this  unwearied  Demos, 
aided  by  a  thousand  Argives  as  well  as  by  other  allies.  The 
battle  was  fought  at  Tanagra,  within  sight  of  the  Euripos : 
and  the  Athenians  were  defeated  after  a  severe  and  bloody 
fight.  But  the  victory  did  little  more  for  the  Spartans  than 
open  for  them  the  passes  of  Geraneia,  through  which  they 
returned  home,  doing  some  mischief  to  the  Megarid  by  the 
way.  On  the  sixty-second  day"**  after  the  battle  (the  ex- 
actness of  the  chronology  shows  how  firmly  these  incidents 
had  fixed  themselves  in  the  memory  of  the  people)  Myronidcs 
marched  into  Boiotia,  and  by  his  splendid  victory  among  the 
vineyards  of  Oinophyta  raised  the  empire  of  Athens  to  the 
greatest  height  which  it  ever  reached.  Utterly  defeated, 
the  Boiotians  and  Phokians  became  the   subject  allies  of 

'«*«  xi.  81.  »'»  Thnc.  i.  107.    Sec  vol.  i.  pnpe  60.  »>»  i^.  i.  io«,  2. 
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the  Atheniaiis  wiio  set  up  democracies  eyerywhere,  taking  chap. 
a  liimdred  hostages  fixmi  the  Lcdorians  of  Opons  as  pledges  ,  ^ 
0f  their  fideliiy.  Thus  froni  M^^ara  and  its  harboursto  the  ^66 ba 
paanoo  of  Theemopylai  Athens  was  sopreme ;  and  this  great 
ecnttation  mm  followed  almost  immediatelyhjthe  hnmblingof 
her  ancient  fee  Aigina.  13ie  waOs  of  this  ifl-fiited  city  were 
raaedy  her  fleet  was  ferfeited,  and  the  oonqnest  crowned  hj  the 
inqpootion  of  tiie  tribute  for  maintaining  the  Athenum  con- 
ftdeniey.  Nor  was  this  alL  In  a  few  sentences  Thncydides 
reoofids  the  completion  of  the  Long  Walls,  the  Toyage  of 
lV)hniU|es  nrandthe!Pek>ponnesos,  the  homing  of  the  Spartan 
dodm  at  Qj^eiak,^^  the  capture  of  the  Corinthian  ChaUds, 
and  ihe  defeat  of  iUie  Sikyoniaxis.^^^  In  the  following  jear 
he  speaks  of  another  attadc  made  on  Sil^on  hj  PeriUes, 
hot  with  no  more  dedsire  result,^"*  and  of  a  yigorons  effort 
to  establish  Athenian  supremacy  in  Thessaly  by  the  restorar 
timi  of  the  Thessalian  king  or  chieflain  Orestes.  Adyancing 
itf  &r  as  Pharaaloi^  they  fonnd  thdbselyes  checked  by  the 
caralry  which  had  gone  over  to  tiie  enemy  on  the  field  cf 
Tanagia.  Bni  tiie  feilme  of  this  scheme  did  not  deter  them 
from  a  more  distant  expedition,  nor  did  the  nnsaccessfol 
blockade  of  the  Akamanian  Oiniadai  ^^^  leave  them  without 
spirit  for  farther  enterprise.  The  Achaians  had  been  nnited 
with  the  Athenian  confederacy;  and  this  was  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  many  reverses. 

Of  these  reverses  the  most  terrible  was  the  disaster  which  DiMsten 
befell  the  fleet  dispatched  to  the  aid  of  the  Libyan  Inaros,  Athenians 
the  son  of  Psammetichos,  who,  coming  forth  from  the  fens  of  Xs^** 
Mareia  near  the  western  base  of  the  Delta,  had,  on  the  death  of 
Xerxes,  excited  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  to  revolt  against  the 
power  of  Persia."**  Two  hundred  Athenian  triremes  happened 
at  the  time  to  be  on  their  way  to  Kypros  (Cyprus) ;  and  these 
were  ordered  to  make  their  way  at  once  to  Egypt.    Sailing  up 
the  Nile  to  Memphis,  the  Athenians  at  once  became  masters 
of  the  whole  city  with  the  exception  of  the  quarter  known  as 
the  White  Town  or  Castle,"**  in  which  they  blockaded  the 

>^  Diodoros,  xL  84,  says  that  Tolmides  took  bothMethone  and  63rtheion,  but  he  does 
not  mtMk  of  the  former  as  being  destroyed  by  fire. 
»»^Thnc  i.  108.  "»  lb.  i.  111. 

»»•  lb.  1.  111.  "«»  lb.  i.  104.     Oiot!.  xi.  71. 

net  Xiebabr,  />erl.  Ane.  Hist.  i.  368. 
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BOOK     Persian  garrison  with  such  of  the  Egyptians  as  remained 
faithful  to  the  Persian  despot.     So  grave  in  the  judgement  of 
Artaxerxes  was  the  state  of  affairs,  that,  as  we  hare  seen,  he 
dispatched  Megabazos  to  Sparta  on  an  errand  to  which  the 
Spartans,  pre-occupied  with  the  siege  of  Ith6m3,  were  unable 
to  attend.     Far  from  being  depressed  by  their  remissness  or 
neglect,  Artaxerxes  was    roused   to   greater   exertion,  and 
Megabyzos  the  son  of  that  Zopyros  who  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Babylon* ^*^  was  dispatched  with  a  large 
force  to  put  down  the  Egyptian  rebels.     The  open  nature  of 
the  country,  which  had  thus  far  aided  the  Greeks,  now  enabled 
the  Persian  general  to  seize  those  portions  of  Memphis  which 
they  had  occupied,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  garrison  which 
he  now  set  free  in  the  White  Town,  to  drive  the  Hellenes  to 
Prosopitis,  an  island  lying  probably  at  the  head  of  the  Delta. 
In  a  few  words  Thucydides  relates  the  sequel  of  this  ill-fated 
enterprise,  telling  us  simply  that  for  eighteen  months  the 
Athenians  in  the  islet  underwent  a  siege  by  Megabyzos  who 
then  diverted  the  surrounding  waters.     The  stranded  ships 
were  now  useless,  and  of  the  crews,  who  were  borne  down  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  a  few  only  made  their  way  through 
Libya  to  KyrSnS.     The  Libyan  Inaros  was  betrayed  to  the 
Persians  and  crucified ;  and  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  triremes 
from  Athens,  having  reached  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  was  attacked  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  a  com- 
bined armament  of  Phenician  ships  and  Persian  land- forces. 
But  although,  the  revolt  was  thus  practically  put  down,  re- 
sistance to  Persian  rule  was  not  altogether  at  an  end,  and 
Amyrtaios  still  remained  king  in  the  marsh-lands  of  the 
Delta.^»** 
There  is  something  perplexing  in  the  very  completeness  of 

»»M  Soe  vol.  i.  page  859. 

liui  The  uncertainties  connected  with  the  accounts  of  this  Egyptian  revolt  are  the 
ncocssar}'  result  of  a  merely  traditional  history.  Hence  in  spite  of  the  argomenta  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  Thucydides^  i.  110,  note  11,  it  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  this 
Amyrtaios  was  or  was  not  the  chief  who  forty  years  later  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  Dareios  Nothos  and,  having  reigned  six  years,  was  succeeded  by  the  foar  re- 
maining kings  of  the  so-called  twenty-ninth  dynasty.  As  a  lifetime  of  six^-aiz  jean 
would  explain  the  chronologv,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  dates  involve  any  mauperaUe 
difficulty.  Of  Amyrtaios  Tfiucydides  sof  s  only  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persiana  to 
seize  him  were  fruitless.  Herodotos,  on  the  other  hand,  iii.  15,  speaking  of  the  Pernan 
practice  of  setting  up  the  legitimate  heir  in  the  place  of  sovereigns  whom  they  depoeed, 
says  that  Pausins  was  thus  made  king  in  place  of  his  father  Amyrtaios.  witio  \b  men- 
tioned along  with  the  Libyan  Inaros  as  having  done  great  mischief  to  the  Persians:  Irat 
we  hare  no  direct  statement  that  they  were  both  concerned  in  the  same  reralt. 
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fhis  catasiroplie.     In  the  Sicilian  expedition  the  Athenians     chap. 
were  opposed  to  Greeks,     In  Egypt  they  were  confronted 


with  enemies  over  whom  they  had  won  a  series  of  decisive  Thereyoit 
victories;  nor  can  they  be  charged  here  with  the  grave  u^^^ 
&Qlt  of  which  they  were  guilty  when  they  sent  a  scanty 
squadron  of  twenty  ships  to  aid  the  lonians  in  their  first 
revolt  against  the  power  of  Persia.  They  had  not  taken  in 
hand  a  great  enterprise  with  inadequate  means ;  and  hence 
we  may  feel  a  natural  temptation  to  think  that  in  this 
instance  Diodoros  has  preserved  the  truer  narrative.  The 
disaster  is  at  least  in  some  measui'e  accounted  for  when  we 
read  that  on  the  stranding  of  the  ships  round  Prosopitis  the 
Egyptians  smitten  with  panic  fear  deserted  to  the  Persians, 
while  its  extent  is  lessened  by  the  statement  that  the  deter- 
mined front  still  presented  by  the  Athenians  induced  Mega- 
byzos  to  make  with  them  a  treaty  for  their  quiet  departure  to 
EyrdnS.  We  can  say  no  more  than  that  Thucydides  is  not 
here  a  contemporary  historian,  and  that  Diodoros  must  have 
received  his  information  from  some  writer  later  even  than 
Thucydides."**  The  loss  of  so  great  a  fleet  might  justify 
the  strong  expressions  of  Thucydides,  even  though  a  large 
proportion  of  the  army  may  have  returned  home.  In  any 
case,  the  Athenians,  far  from  being  dismayed  by  previous 
disasters,  dispatched  a  force  of  60  triremes  five  years  later  460  b.c. 
to  the  aid  of  Amyrtaios  in  the  fens ;  but  the  conditions 
of  Egyptian  warfare  rendered  their  presence  useless  and 
they  returned  soon  to  join  the  Athenian  fieet  off  Kypros 
(Cyprus).  »^^« 

About  the  time  of  their  great  defeat  in  Egypt  the  Athenians  Final  vic- 
ofiered  a  refuge  in  Naupaktos  to  the  subdued  Helots  and  death  of 
Messeuians.     The  Spartans,  pre-oecupied  with  the  wearying  J^""«"- 
siege  of  Ithome,  had  done  nothing  to  cheek  the  progress  of 
Athenian  supremacy  after  the  battle  of  Oinophjta ;  and  when  455  b.c. 
the  fortress  at  length  fell,  their  rivals  were  in  possession  of 

'^^  Mr.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  v.  45*2,  holds  that  this  account  of  Diodoros,  xi.  77,  *  is  con- 
tradicted bv  the  total  ruin  which  he  himself  states  to  have  befallen  tliem '  in  xii.  3  : 
but  in  this  latter  passage  he  speaks  only  of  the  total  loss  of  the  ships  at  Prosopitis,  not  of 
anj  slaughtering  of  Athenians.  The  account  of  Diodoros  may  be  worth  little  ;  but  it  is 
here  quite  consistent.  lie  does  not,  however,  mention  the  Athenian  reinforcement  of 
which  Thncvdidea,  i.  110,  speaks  as  cut  off  at  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

»'«  Thuc.'i.  112. 
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R^=K  the  Geraueian  passes,  and  they  were  themselves  perhaps  too 
— r^ — '  mach  exhausted  to  make  any  serioos  efforts  to  dislodge 
liBJc.  them.  Three  years  later  they  even  entered  into  a  trace 
for  fiye  years,  and  thus  enabled  the  Athenians  to  give  their 
whole  mind  to  operations  against  the  Persian  king,"^  The 
carrying  on  of  this  war  was  the  great  work  of  Slmon^  life. 
At  home  he  conld  do  little  against  the  ascendency  of 
Perikles :  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  he  might  not  only  strike 
iresh  terror  into  an  enemy  often  abeady  defeated  but  enrich 
both  his  country  and  himself.  We  may  be  sure  therefore 
>Ob.c.  that  he  went  on  a  welcome  errand  when  with  200  ships 
he  sailed  for  Kypros.  Among  these  vessels  were  the  60 
triremes  whom  he  there  detached  for  the  help  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Amyrtaios.  With  the  remainder  he  besieg^  the  city 
by  whose  name  the  island  generally  was  known  to  the 
Semitic  traders.^ *^  Here,  again,  Thucydides  tells  us  in 
few  words  that  while  the  blockade  was  still  going  on  Eimon 
died ;  that  the  Athenians  were  then  from  lack  of  food  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  Kition ;  that,  sailing  to  Rs>.lftT«ii^ 
about  70  miles  further  to  the  east,  they  there  obtained 
a  victory  both  by  sea  and  land  over  the  Phenicians  and 
Kilildans  ;  and  that  after  this  success  the  Athenian  fleet  re- 
turned home  together  with  the  60  ships  which  had  been 
sent  to  help  Amyrtaios  in  Egypt.  According  to  Diodoros  *^^ 
Kimon  not  merely  blockaded  but  succeeded  in  taking  both 
Kition  and  Malos,  and  then  engaging  the  combined  Pheni- 
cian  and  Kilikian  fleets  chased  to  the  Phenician  coast  the 
ships  which  escaped  from  the  conflict,  while  in  another 
battle  the  Athenian  commander  Anaxikrates  fell  fighting 
bravely  against  the  Persians.  Nay  more,  in  the  following 
year,  Kimon  resolved  to  strike  a  more  decisive  blow  by  be- 
sieging Salamis,  where  the  Persians  had  stored  their  com 
and  their  munitions  of  war.  Unable  to  stand  out  against  this 
series  of  disasters  Artaxerxes  sent  to  Athens  ambassadors 
charged  with  proposals  for  peace,  and  the  Athenians,  dis- 
patching their  own  envoys  to  Sousa  headed  by  Kallias  the 

»»«'  Thuc.  i.  112.    Ste  also  note  1173. 

"^  Kition,  Chittim.     It  was,  seemingly,  a  great  depot  for  the  sUye  trade  with 
Plicnicia. 
»»w  xii.  3. 
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son  of  Hipponikos,  concluded  the  treaty  which  bears  his     chap. 
name.     By  this  convention  the  Persian  king  bound  himself  >      , '— / 


to  send  no  ships  of  war  westward  of  Phaselis  or  the  Cheli- 
donian  islands,  in  other  words,  beyond  the  eastern  pro- 
montory of  Lykia,  and  to  respect  the  Thrakian  Bosporos 
as  the  entrance  to  Hellenic  waters ;  nor  did  the  death  of 
Kimon  take  place,  if  we  may  follow  Diodoros,  imtil  afber  this 
treaty  had  been  ratified. 

This  convention  is  left  unnoticed  by  Thucydides.  By  the  Aneg«d 
orators  of  later  generations  it  was  regarded  as  among  the  S^SSn" 
most  splendid  of  Athenian  achievements.  According  to  ^^^^ 
Demosthenes  it  pledged  the  Persian  king  to  approach  no 
nearer  to  the  Egean  than  a  day's  journey  for  a  horse ;  in  the 
more  ideal  picture  of  Isokrates  it  bound  him  to  regard  the 
Halys  as  the  limit  of  his  empire.  Demosthenes  adds  that  in 
the  conduct  of  this  embassy  Kallias  was  brought  under  sus- 
picion of  bribery  and  that,  although  he  escaped  with  his  life, 
he  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  fiffcy  talents.  The  circumstantial 
narrative  is  unhappily  no  conclusive  proof  of  fact  in  the 
lack  of  a  well-attested  contemporary  record ;  and  the  inflated 
expressions  of  later  writers,  together  with  the  silence  of 
Thucydides,  have  gone  far  towards  banishing  the  treaty  itself 
within  the  regions  of  falsification  and  forgery.  The  question, 
happily,  is  one  in  which  to  some  extent  we  may  be  guided 
by  admitted  facts.  The  last  campaign  of  Kimon  is  in  the 
pages  of  Thucydides  the  end  of  Athenian  warfare  against 
the  Persian  king;  and  the  return  of  the  squadron  from 
Egypt  along  with  the  fleet  which  Kimon  had  led  to  Kypros 
seems  to  point  significantly  to  some  agreement  by  which 
hostilities  were  to  be  at  once  and  definitely  terminated.  Nor 
can  we  well  suppose  that  the  embassy  of  Kallias  to  Sousa 
mentioned  by  Herodotos  ^*^^  refers  to  any  other  convention 
than  that  which  followed  the  siege  of  Kition.  It  is,  further, 
scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt  that  from  this  time  down  to  the 
failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  no  attempt  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Persians  to  exact  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
the  tribute  for  which  nevertheless  they  stood  assessed  in  the 

*''^  vii.  131.  Herodotos  adds  that  the  Argivca  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time 
to  renew  the  close  alliance  which  Xerxes  had  made  with  their  city  before  the  battle  of 
Salami:*. 
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BOOKj  king's  book  according  to  the  Domesday  of  Dareios ;  *"*  and 
thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  whether  the 
treaty  of  Kallias  be  a  reality  or  not,  the  conditions  said  to 
be  prescribed  by  it  were  actually  observed  for  nearly  forty 
years.  The  convention  wrought  no  change ;  it  simply  gave 
a  formal  sanction  to  arrangements  which  seemed  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties.  To  the  Athenians  living  at  the  time 
it  was,  in  itself,  of  extremely  slight  importance ;  to  those  of 
later  generations  it  became  the  evidence  of  political  con- 
ditions which  had  become  things  of  the  past,  and  to  which 
they  looked  back  with  a  jealous  and  sensitive  pride ;  and 
thus  the  silence  of  the  former  and  the  exaggerated  rhetoric 
of  the  latter  are  at  once  accounted  for."^*  But  it  is  altogether 
less  likely  that  Kimon  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
cessation  of  the  war  would  have  been  not  much  to  his  interest 
and  very  little  to  his  liking;  and  the  vague  phrases  of 
Diodoros  cannot  overbear  the  positive  statement  of  the  his- 
torian with  whom  Eamon  was  personally  connected,  that  his 
death  took  place  during  the  siege  of  Kition."^'  Had  he 
lived,  Kimon  would  have  been  probably  not  the  promoter 
but  the  strenuous  opponent  of  a  peace  which  would  reduce 
him  to  political  insignificance. 

Thus  had  Athens    reached  the  zenith  of  her  greatness, 

1171  The  words  of  Ilerodotos,  vL  42,  establish  this  fact :  but  they  cannot  be  held  to 
establish  more.  After  the  Athenian  disasters  in  Sicily,  but  not  tiU  then,  a  formal  de» 
mand  was  made  on  the  satrap  Tissaphemes  for  the  tribute  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  for 
this  tribute  he  was  from  that  time  held  a  debtor  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  fftci  thus 
plainly  stated  by  Thucydides,  vii.  25,  clearly  implies  that  during  the  preceding  period 
no  such  demand  had  been  made,  and,  consequently,  that  no  tribute  had  been  paid 
while  Athens  maintained  her  supremacy  in  the  Egean. 

1172  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  engraved  on  a  pillar  and  set  up  in  Athens ;  but  this 
fact  docs  not  necessarily  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  monument.  Mr.  Grote  is  at 
least  justified  in  saying  that  the  reality  of  the  convention  is  more  likely  than  that  the 
orators  fabricated  it  with  a  deliberate  purpose,  with  the  false  name  of  an  envoy  conjoined. 
Ilist.  Gr.  V.  461.  On  this  M'pothesis,  their  devemess  is  shown  in  choosing  the  name 
of  a  man  whom  Hcrodotos  incidentally  mentions  as  having  been  an  Athenian  ambassador 
at  Sousa  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  period  between  the  siege  of  Sestoa  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Pelopouncsian  war. 

1173  The  discrepancy  between  the  accounts  of  Thucydides  and  Diodoros  relating  to 
this  time  may  be  compared  with  the  differences  in  the  narratives  of  the  Helot  war  given 
b^  these  two  writers.  Thucydides  says  that  the  Spartans  asked  the  help  of  the  Athe- 
nums  specially  for  the  reduction  of  Itbdm6,  their  own  unskilfulness  in  siege  works  being 
notorious,  and  that  when  the  Athenians  failed  to  reduce  it,  they  were  summarily  dis- 
missed. Diodoros,  xi.  64,  states  not  merely  that  they  were  invited  at  a  much  eariier 
time  but  that  their  brilliant  successes  in  the  field  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans, 
who  got  rid  of  them  before  the  Helots  retreated  to  Ithdme. 
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not  by  an  unbroken  series  of  yictories  snch  as  may  be  le-     ^^hap* 
corded  in  the  career  of  mythical  conquerors,  but  by  the  per- 


sistent resolution  which  will  draw  from  success  the  utmost  Eraciuitioa 
possible  encouragement,  while  it  refuses  to  bend  even  beneath  bj^S**** 
great  disasters.  The  destruction  of  her  fleet  in  Egypt  had  -^^k^MM. 
not  withheld  her  from  giving  further  aid  to  Amyrtaios ;  and 
the  defeat  of  Tanagra  was  but  the  prelude  of  her  most 
splendid  triumph.  On  a  foundation  of  shifting  and  uncertain 
materials  she  had  raised  the  &bric  of  a  great  empire,  and 
she  had  done  this  by  compelling  the  several  members  of  her 
confederation  to  work  together  for  a  common  end, — in  other 
words,  to  sacrifice  their  independence,  so  far  as  the  sacrifice 
might  be  needed ;  and  refusal  on  their  part  had  been  followed 
by  prompt  and  summary  chastisement.  In  short,  she  was 
throughout  offending,  and  offending  fatally,  the  profoundest 
instinct  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  that  instinct  which  had  been 
impressed  on  it  in  the  very  in&ncy  of  Aryan  civilisation. 
Whatever  might  be  the  theories  of  her  philosophers  or  the 
language  of  her  statesmen,  Athens  was  doing  violence  to  the 
sentiment  which  regarded  the  city  as  the  ultimate  unit  of 
society :  and  of  this  feeling  Sparta  availed  herself  in  order  to 
break  up  the  league  which  threatened  to  make  her  insignifi- 
cant by  land  as  it  had  practically  deprived  her  of  all  power 
by  sea.  The  temper  of  Sparta  was  indeed  sufficiently  sliown 
in  her  readiness  to  restore  to  her  ancient  dignity  the  city 
which  had  been  most  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Xerxes :  the 
designs  of  Athens  were  manifested  by  the  substitution  of 
democracy  for  oligarchy  in  the  cities  subjected  to  her  rule. 
These  democracies,  it  is  clear,  could  not  be  set  up  except  by 
expelling  the  Eupatrid  citizens  who  might  refuse  to  accept 
the  new  state  of  things ;  and  as  few  were  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it,  a  formidable  body  of  exiles  furious  in  their  hatred 
of  Athens  was  scattered  through  Hellas,  and  was  busily 
occupied  nearer  home  in  schemes  for  upsetting  the  new 
constitution.  Nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Oinophyta  447  n.<: 
the  storm  burst  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  Kopais.  The  ban- 
ished Eupatrids  were  masters  of  Orchomenos,  Chaironeia, 
and  some  other  Boiotian  cities:  and  against  these  an  Athenian 
army,   aided  by  their   allies,   marched   under    Tolmides,   a 
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)00K  general  whose  zeal  outraji  his  discretion.  He  had  taJcen 
^ — '  Chaironeia,  and  having  left  a  force  to  gaard  it,  was  marching 
southwards  when  he  was  attacked  in  the  territory  of  Koroneia 
by  a  body  of  Boiotian  exiles  from  Orchomenos,  with  others 
from  Lokris  and  Euboia.  The  result  was  a  ruinous  defeat 
for  the  Athenians,  those  who  surviyed  the  battle  being  for 
the  most  part  taken  prisoners.  Eoman  feeling  would  prob- 
ably have  left  these  unhappy  men  to  their  fate,  as  it  refused 
to  ransom  the  prisoners  taken  at  Canned.  The  Athenians 
could  not  affoixl  thus  to  drain  their  strength,  and  to  recover 
them  they  made  no  less  a  sacrifice  than  the  complete  evacua- 
tion of  Boiotia,  the  immediate  consequence  being  the  return 
not  only  of  all  the  Boiotian  exiles  but  also  of  those  which 
belonged  to  Phokis,  Lokris,  and  Euboia.^^^^ 
e  revolt  The  land-empire  of  Athens  was  doomed  to  £edl  as  rapidly 
d  M»-  as  it  rose.  The  revolt  of  Euboia  was  the  natural  fruit  of 
^thirty  revived 'oligarchy;  but  scarcely  had  Perikles  with  an  Athe- 
*"*  nian  army  landed  in  the  island,  when  the  more  terrible 
5B.a'  tidings  reached  them  that  Megara  also  was  in  revolt,  and 
that  the  Athenian  garrison  had  been  massacred,  a  few  only 
making  their  escape  to  Nisaia.  A  Peloponnesian  army  vras 
already  in  Attica  and  was  ravaging  the  fruitful  lands  of 
Eleusis  and  Thrious,  when  Perikles  returned  in  haste  with 
his  army  from  Euboia.  For  whatever  reason,  the  king 
Pleistoanax  advanced  no  further.  It  is  more  than  possible 
that  he  found  his  force  inadequate  to  the  task  before 
them;^^^'  but  at  Sparta  the  belief  was  that  he  had  been 
vanquished  by  Athenian  bribes,  and  he  atoned  for  his  sin  or 
his  misfortune  by  years  of  banishment  at  Tegea."^^  The 
retreat  of  the  Peloponnesians  left  Perikles  free  to  deal  with 
the  Euboians  as  he  thought  fit ;  and  certainly  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  contented  himself  with  half  measures.  The 
whole  island  was  subdued,  and  definite  treaties  were  made 
with  all  the  cities  except  Histiaia.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town    were    all    expelled,    and    Athenian    Klerouchoi,    or 

"74  Thuc.  i.  113. 

117&  Archidamos  was  coropelled  to  be  eqaallv  cautious  in  his  invasion  of  Attica  at  the 
Lepiining  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Thuc  ii.  18  et  teq. 

"7^  His  restoration  was  brought  about  by  means  of  intrigues  with  the  Delphian 
priest essy  similar  to  those  by  which  the  Alkmaionidai  insured  the  overthrow  of  the 
Feisistratidai.    Thuc.  v.  16. 
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rs,"'''  introdaced  in  tbeix  place.     Bat  oIUkjI^^  ik  warn 

nade  clear  that  Atbena  had  lost  nothing  of  ll 

,  it  vos  Dot  less  certain  that  the  idea  of  as 

e  fa;  laod  most  talce  its  pLLce  in  the  nmks  of 

L  are  never  to  be  TCadised.     Her  hold  ou  tlA  I 

'■■mm  to  tfl  infcwh  Jw^  goM^ilAoi^  riift  iiai 

W^mmwair^ifSaiil^tmofmtaaiibgKmi  wmUhmaB, 

>«aBe  Uttnm  %aite^B«  Hfti— wJuA  ftlbind  «te  4 

ipmit  nflliiliiM  inm  mil;  ■  Ihiiiri  wnlif  In  "riil«i« 


Bltiftilw  Mufiiiii  twfaoBim."*  But  ifc  «m  flwiar  to 
■to  Megan,  v  BoiiiWi  haA  been  eiMiwtod  alnadf , 
feftigtretbe  Magmmmto  -lAontai  jau»of  fticad- 
todgnntfaB  pmnroCiiifistfava  dend^  Now  on  tfas 
rfal  ettr  iritt«UA  of  Aeir  own  fiee  wffl  tta^  bd 
.ftoMeivM:  Bari^flKae  tonTMnAOaukaddOH 
-an  iviongaad  had  eoafandon  Mw  toaaf  beneAfaL 
toar  nottm^  of  joHtlBal  ehnQiei  in  Ifagai*  lAkk 
K  •eoomit  fiir  lUa  ■oddan  deaertiDn.  For  aoaie  vaax- 
sd  reaaon  they  bad  eboaen  to  abandun  tiie  ■JW^»^ 
B  then  thej  had  so  eagerl;  embraced,  and  th^  roosed 
B  Athenian  mind  a  feeling  of  hatred  which  exacted  a 
Tengeanoe  in  after  jeara. 
the  dajB  of  the  cdd  Eopatrid  tpuanj  as  well  as  nnder  Gndni 
espotimn  of  the  Feisisteatidai  the  moat  marked  charac-  , 
ic  of  the  Athenians  generally  wbb  a  political  indil&r- 
almoat  amoantiiig  to  apathy.  This  besetting  sin  Solon 
[meed  by  hia  law  or  proclamation  against  neatiality  in 
I  of  sedition ; ""  bat  it  was  not  until  tbe  tyrants  had 
driven  ont  &om  the  Akropolia  that  the  sadden  oatlnitst 
ergy  is  the  Atheniao  demos  showed  the  wholesome  and 
ng  effects  of  &eedonu"*"  This  impnise  was  greatly 
gtbened  by  each  freah  departure  &om  that  exclasive 
trid  polity  which  derived  its  spirit  from  the  days  when 
nnutive  Aryan  was  little  better  thaa  the  wild  beast  in 

""  S«  VOL  L  pige  J36.  "«  See  page  *3. 

ii»  See  ToL  t  page  107.  >"•  Baod.  r.  7B.     See  ToL  L  fgt  136. 
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BOOK  his  den."®*  The  struggle  with  Persia  had  supplied  a  fresh 
' — ^ — '  impetus,  and  the  spur  thus  given  led  to  an  activity  still  more 
marvellous,  when  the  formation  of  the  Delian  confederacy 
insured  to  Athens  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  Hence  the 
periods  in  which  Athens  was  most  aggressive  abroad 
were  the  periods  in  which  the  principles  of  democracy  were 
being  most  rapidly  developed  at  home.  But  even  while  she 
was  busy  in  building  up  her  short-lived  land-empire,  there 
was  still  a  party  which  would  have  hailed  the  overthrow  of 
the  reformers  as  the  oligarchic  partisans  of  Isagoras  had 
rejoiced  at  the  fall  and  banishment  of  Kleisthenes.  Still  the 
gain  in  the  mean  season  had  been  great,  and  the  most 
obstinate  conservatives  of  the  generation  which  was  growing 
up  during  the  public  life  of  Themistokles  aimed  only  at  re- 
taining without  further  changes  a  constitution  which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  old  Eupatrid  nobility  would  have  appeared  only 
an  organised  rebellion  against  the  gods.  The  first  great 
blow  was  struck  on  the  religious  exclusiveness  of  these 
ancient  houses  when  Solon  gave  to  the  peasant  cultivators  a 
permanent  interest  in  the  land,"®*  and  when  he  followed  up 
this  momentous  reform  by  introducing  a  classification  of 
citizens  based  not  upon  religion  and  blood  but  upon  property. 
The  stone  had  been  set  rolling,  but  it  had  not  yet  moved  &r. 
Only  the  members  of  the  first  class  could  be  elected  to 
magistracies  or  to  the  Probouleutic  Council,  and  those  only 
of  the  first  class  were  eligible  who  were  members  of  a  tribe. 
The  Archon  now  might  not  be  an  Eupatrid,  but  he  could  not 
belong  to  that  class  of  the  population  whose  fellowship  in 
public  offices  brought  with  it  a  religious  profanation.  Hence 
Kleisthenes  found  himself  summoned  to  a  warfare  in  which 
he  had  still  to  fight  against  the  old  enemies.  If  only  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  tribes  could  fill  the  public  offices, 
Athens  must  remain  as  insignificant  as  she  had  been  before 
the  days  of  Solon,  while  other  cities  might  go  beyond  her 
and  leave  her  in  the  third  or  fourth  rank  of  Hellenic  states. 
Kleisthenes  cut  the  knot  by  enrolling  all  the  citizens  into  ten 
new  tribes,  against  the  local  aggregation  of  which  he  made 
most  careful  provision.* ^^^     But  although  the  religious  exclu- 

"•^J  See  vol.  i.  page  13.   "*•«  See  vol.  L  page  202.   »»  See  voL  i.  page  222. 
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reness  of  the  old  Eupatrids  could  no  longer  be  maiutained,     chap. 


IX. 


lother  oligarchic  inflaence  remained  in  the  preponderance  > 
wealth*  All  the  citizens  might  become  members  of  the 
ancil  of  Five  Hundred;  and  if,  as  seems  likely,  these 
nncillors  were  chosen  by  lot,  even  poor  citizens  might  be 
imitted  to  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  while 
ey  would  assuredly  be  called  upon  to  take  their  turn  of 
rvice  in  the  annual  Dikasteria."^  But  the  constitution 
U8  modified  still  left  room  enough  for  oligarchic  ascendency 
satisfy  even  the  oligarchs  of  a  former  generation.  As  a 
atter  of  fact,  it  was  unlikely  that  even  if  all  restrictions 
3re  removed  poor  men  would  except  in  rare  instances  be 
Losen  to  fill  high  public  offices :  but  by  the  constitution  of 
leisthenes  the  members  of  the  fourth  class,  in  other  words, 
lO  main  body  of  Athenian  citizens,  were  declared  ineligible 
r  the  Archonship,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  conservative 
risteides  to  propose  the  removal  of  this  restriction,  when 
e  growth  of  a  large  maritime  population  at  the  Peiraieus, 
limated  by  a  hearty  obedience  to  law,  and  exhibiting  a 
arked  contrast  to  the  turbulence  of  the  wealthier  Hoplites, 
•oved  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  it."®*  The  result  showed 
at  eligibility  was  not  always  or  often  followed  by  election, 
hile  the  course  of  events  continued  to  bring  the  functions 
'  the  arcbon  more  and  more  to  the  level  of  the  capacities 
'  ordinary  Athenian  citizens.  It  was  certain,  therefore,  that 
le  party  of  progress  would  seek  to  devise  some  means  for 
curing  to  the  poorer  citizens  the  privileges  and  powers  of 
hich  they  had  shown  themselves  deserving,  while  the  con- 
rvative  statesmen  would  seek  to  keep  things  as  they  were, 
be  former  party  was  headed  by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes  ;  at 
e  head  of  the  latter  stood  Kimon,  the  son  of  the  victor  of 
'arathon. 

The  fine  of  fifty  talents  which  Kimon  paid  for  his  father  The  rivalry 
iltiades  may  for  the  time  have  straitened  his  means :  but  ^nd  ^"^^ 
5  amassed  abundant  wealth  by  his  victories,  and  his  wealth  I'cnkies. 
as   freely   used   for   the  purpose  of    courting    i)opiilarity, 
liether  in  the  form  of  decorations  for  the  city  or  of  gifts  for 
le  poorer  citizens.     To  men  of  his  own  rank  his  society  was 

u«4  See  vol.  i.  page  206.  »«^5  Sec  vol.  i.  pa^^c  228.     Xen.  Mem.  iii.  5,  18. 
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BOOK  perhaps  not  the  less  welcome  because  his  life  was  not  over 
^■.  ,'  ■^  strict,  and  because  he  cared  little  for  refinements  of  education* 
In  short  there  was  in  £imon  not  a  little  of  the  Spartan,  for 
in  the  seemingly  austere  system  of  the  great  Dorian  citf 
personal  bravery,  as  we  have  seen,  might  be  combined  with 
sensuality  and  dislike  of  learning.  Through  life,  therefore, 
he  remained  the  head  and  the  representative  of  that  which 
may  be  termed  the  party  of  Sparta,  and  the  constant  and 
strenuous  opponent  of  Perikles.  This  illustrious  man  was 
endowed  with  all  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Themistokles, 
and  with  a  personal  integrity  of  which  we  should  be  saying 
little  if  we  spoke  of  it  as  altogether  beyond  that  of  his  great 
master.  If  the  smallest  chink  had  been  left  in  his  armour, 
his  enemies  would  not  have  failed  to  pierce  it.  It  is  enough 
that  amongst  venal  men  slander  itself  shrank  from  charg- 
ing Perikles  with  corruption.  Having  little  in  common 
ynth  the  political  temper  of  Kimon,  he  had  about  him  even 
less  of  the  spirit  of  the  demagogue.  A  dignity  somewhat 
cold  and  repellent  might  with  more  reason  be  ascribed  to  a 
man  whose  time  and  thoughts  were  given  chiefly  to  his  woik 
as  a  statesman  and  whose  leisure  was  reserved  for  the  pleasures 
of  philosophy  and  art.  The  friend  or  pupil  of  Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras,  Zenon  and  Pythokleides,  of  the  musician  Damon 
and  the  sculptor  Pheidias,  Perikles  became  possessed  of  a 
wisdom  and  eloquence  which  few  statesmen  have  equalled  in 
any  land,  and  a  judicial  calmness  of  mind  which  rose  £Eur 
above  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the  age.  Seeing 
clearly  from  the  first  that  Themistokles  had  taken  the  true 
measure  of  the  capabilities  of  his  countrymen  and  that  he  had 
turned  their  energies  in  the  right  direction,  Perikles  set  him 
self  to  the  task  of  carrying  out  his  policy  with  an  imflinching 
and  unswerving  zeal;  and  thus  when  the  conqueror  of 
Salamis  was  ostracised,  a  younger  statesman  was  at  hand  to 
take  up  his  work  and  complete  the  fabric  of  which  he  had 
laid  the  foundations  and  gone  far  towards  raising  the  super- 
structure. Like  Themistokles  he  saw  that  Athens  must  keep 
hold  of  the  sea,  and  the  Long  Walls  which  he  built  made  her 
practically  a  maritime  city.  Like  Themistokles^  also,  he 
could  see  when  the  bounds  had  been  reached  beyond  which 
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Athenian  empire  ought  not  to  pass ;  and  he  inforced  on  him-     chap. 
self  and  urged  with  all  the  strength  of  his  eloquence  on  others  v. — ,-:_-. 
the  principle  that  only  at  the  peril  of  her  existence  could 
Athens  enter  on  a  career  of  distant  conquests. 

The  form  of  Ephialtes  is  overshadowed  by  the  command-  The  n- 
ing  figure  of  Perikles :  but  it  is  no  light  praise  to  say  of  him  k^uL 
that  he  was  both  poor  and  trustworthy.  With  an  earnest- 
ness equal  to  that  of  his  great  ally,  he  joined  a  keener  sense 
of  -political  wrongs  and  a  more  vehement  impatience  of 
political  abuses.  The  legislation  of  Aristeides  had  made  all 
citizens  eligible  for  the  Archonship :  but  the  poorer  citizens 
were  little  the  nearer  to  being  elected  archons,  and  the  reforms 
both  of  Aristeides  and  of  Kleisthenes  had  left  in  the  large 
judicial  powers  of  public  officers  a  source  of  evils  which 
became  continually  less  and  less  tolerable.  All  such  officers 
and  magistrates,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  Council 
of  Areiopagos  with  its  life-membership,  were  accountable  to 
the  people  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office ;  and  instances 
are  not  wholly  lacking  of  their  deposition  before  the  end  of 
their  term :  but  while  they  held  office,  they  exercised  an  in- 
definite judicial  power  firom  which  there  was  no  appeal.  The 
Strategoi,  as  well  as  the  archons,  dealt  with  all  cases  of  dis- 
obedience to  their  own  authority ;  and  the  practically  irre- 
sponsible Court  of  Areiopagos,  while  it  possessed  a  strictly 
religious  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide,  exercised  also  a 
censorial  authority  over  all  the  citizens,  and  superseded  the 
Probouleutic  council  by  its  privilege  of  preserving  order  in 
the  debates  of  the  Ekklesia.  This  privilege  involved  sub- 
stantially the  determination  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed, 
as  inconvenient  questions  might  for  the  most  part  without 
difficulty  be  ruled  to  be  out  of  order.  Around  this  time- 
honoured  court  were  gathered  all  the  associations  of  the  old 
patrician  houses.  Statesmen  like  Isagoras,  Aristeides,  and 
Simon  looked  to  it  as  to  a  tower  of  strength ;  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  it  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  demos 
of  the  Pnyx  as  the  great  barrier  to  the  free  developement  of 
the  Kleisthenean  constitution.  To  Ephialtes  first,  and  to 
Perikles  afterwards,  it  became  evident  that  attempts  to 
redress  individual  cases  of  abuse  arising  from  this  state  of 
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BOOK  things  were  a  mere  waste  of  time.  The  public  officers  must 
— r^ — '  be  deprived  of  their  discretionary  judicial  powers ;  the  Arei- 
opagos,  retaining  its  functions  only  in  cases  of  homicide,"* 
must  lose  its  censorial  privileges  and  its  authority  in  the 
public  assembly  of  the  citizens,  while  the  people  themselves 
must  become  the  final  judges  in  all  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
causes.  To  carry  out  the  whole  of  this  scheme  they  had  a 
machinery  ready  to  hand.  The  Heliaia  in  its  Dikasteries 
had  partially  exercised  this  jurisdiction  already ;  and  nothiog 
more  was  needed  now  than  to  make  these  Dikasteries  perma- 
nent courts,  the  members  of  which  should  receive  a  regular 
pay  for  all  days  spent  on  such  service."®^  The  adoption  of 
these  measures  would  at  once  sweep  away  the  old  evils; 
and  Ephialtes  with  the  support  of  Perikles  carried  them  alL 
The  Athenian  constitution  thus  reached  its  utmost  growth; 
and  the  history  of  the  times  which  follow  tells  only  of  its 
conservation  or  of  its  decay. 

These  measures  were  preceded,  as  we  might  expect,  by  the 
ostracism  of  Kimon.  A  charge  of  bribery  brought  against  him 
after  the  reduction  of  Thasos  was  set  aside  by  his  acquittal ; 
but  when  the  Athenian  hoplites  were  ignominiously  driven 
from  the  task  which  Kimon  had  most  earnestly  besought 
them  to  undertake,  the  indignation  of  the  people  found  vent 
in  taking  a  vote  of  ostracism.  The  vote  was  eagerly  welcomed 
by  Kimon  and  his  adherents  ;  but  their  hope  that  it  might 
457b.c.(?)  fall  on  Perikles  was  dispelled  by  the  banishment  of  Eamon, 
and  all  hindrances  were  removed  fi*om  the  path  of  Ephialtes. 
The  formidable  jurisdiction  of  the  archons  was  cut  down  to 
the  power  of  inflicting  a  small  fine,  and  they  became  simply 
officers  for  managing  the  preliminary  business  of  cases  to  be 
brought  before  the  Jury  Courts.  The  majesty  of  the  Arei- 
opagos  faded  away,  and,  retaining  its  jurisdiction  only  in  cases 
of  homicide,  it  became  an  assembly  of  average  Athenian 
citizens  who  had  been  chosen  archons  by  the  lot."*®  In  short, 
the  old  times  were  gone ;  and  the  rage  of  the  oligarchic 

iiflc  jTven  this  has  been  denied  by  Bi5ckh,  0.  MUllcr,  and  Meier  ;  but  the  history  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  404  b.c,  seems  to  render  this  hypothesis  untenable.  See,  furtW, 
Grotc,  Ilht.  Or.  ii.  498,  note,  and  vii.  572. 

ns7  por  the  method  by  which  these  Dikasteries  were  annually  supplied  with  Juiy- 
mcn  nee  vol.  i.  page  226. 

»«  See  vol.  1.  page  227. 
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3n  (for  such  it  must,  still  be  tenaod)  coiiM  be  appeased 
with  blood.  Ephialtes  was  aasaaBioafed,- by  a  murderer  ■ 
t,  it  i3  said,  from  the  Boiotiaa  Taiiagra.  Kimon  was  in  ^ 
thment ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  brave  ajid 
general  had  no  hand  in  a  dastardly  crime,  happily  rare 
thenian  annals."*'  This  despicable  deed  served  only  to 
igtbea  the  influence  of  Perikles,  nnder  whose  guidance 
ms  reached  her  utmost  glory,  and  after  whose  death  she 
A  have  remained  practically  invincible  if  she  hod  not  in 
ril  hour  ceased  to  follow  his  counsel.'"" 

TIic  eoieTOua  iml  irilbTlucb  Kimao  buiried  from  hu  place  of  exile  to  take  nut 
battle  ofT«n«eri|[n«3- 1*  takea  as  Bvicleuca  of  his  di^ust  with  the  men  wluhiil 
bt  Ihii  horrible  il«il.  Kimon  hiniaelf,  ws  >re  told,  tru  tiot  nllawed  to  Bjiht  In 
htaiMo  [uilu.  bat  bo  betonght  hla  friendi  to  show  tbem«dve«  wortliy  of  thvic 
y :  iDcl  thdr  beroio  conduct  so  iron  tbe  Hdmirstion  of  tbeir  comrades  that  Klmun 
■oil  nfterwiuiii  recalled  ftum  esile.  HenocfDrth  we  can  trace  no  p»«tivo  m- 
—  ' "-'-—I  and  reriklie.     Kimon,  it  wDulilKem,  was "  "    


10  bit  rival  tbe 


at  the  lUle. 
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THE  THIETT  YEABS'  TEUOE. 


BOOK 
III. 

The  city 
■nd  em- 
pire of 
Athens. 


The  common  interests  which  combined  some  tribes  of  Persian 
^  mountaineers  insured  to  Cyrus  a  splendid  career  of  conquest. 
The  gathering  of  unwieldy  hordes,  kept  together  by  no  other 
constraint  than  that  of  fear,  ended  in  the  ignominious  flight 
of  Xerxes  and  the  catastrophe  of  Mardonios  at  PlataiaL  The 
generous  de?otion  of  the  Athenians  to  the  common  good  of 
Hellas,  and  their  unflinching  persistence  when  all  others 
seemed  to  be  paralysed  with  fear,  had  raised  a  barrier  against 
which  the  barbarian  dashed  himself  in  vain ;  but  the  lessons 
which  this  history  should  have  taught  the  countrymen  of 
Themistokles  were  at  best  only  half  learnt.  Aristeides  and 
his  colleagues  had  willingly  received  the  representatives  of 
the  allies  as  their  equals  in  the  synod  of  Delos,  while  all  alike 
still  felt  the  need  of  strenuous  exertion  in  a  common  cause. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  do  so,  when  some  of  these  allies 
wished  to  shirk  all  further  toil  and  when  the  Athenians  were 
determined  that  .the  struggle  should  go  on.  The  Delian 
synod  vanished;  and  the  Samians,  it  is  said,  urged  the 
removal  of  the  Confederate  treasury  to  Athens,  as  its  reten- 
tion in  Delos  would  involve  the  need  of  a  constant  guard 
round  the  island.  Henceforth  Athens  behaved  as  a  mistress, 
not  as  an  ally.  Two  or  three  of  the  most  important  cities, 
such  as  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Samos,  might  keep  their  fleets 
and  direct  their  own  military  concerns  ;  the  rest  h^d  yielded 
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up  their  navy  to  Athens  and  compounded  by  an  increase  of  CHAP, 
tribute  for  immunity  firom  personal  service.  The  duties  - — l^^ 
which  in  her  judgement  the  league  imposed  upon  her  Athens 
faithfully  and  effectually  discharged.  She  suffered  no  Persian 
ships  to  enter  the  waters  of  the  Egean ;  she  maintained  the 
freedom  of  the  cities  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  and  she  stored  up 
a  large  reserve  fund  to  meet  the  possible  needs  of  future  war- 
£ue.  But  that  she  desired  between  her  allies  and  herself 
that  intimate  union  which  would  cement  them  into  a  single 
people,  there  is  no  sign  whatever.  Their  judgement  was  not 
asked  in  any  course  of  action  on  which  she  had  resolved,  and 
their  unwillingness  to  take  part  in  it  was  overborne  by  force  or 
treated  as  rebellion ;  and  neither  Themistokles  nor  Ferikles, 
keenly  though  each  could  see  her  immediate  interests,  per- 
ceived the  radical  weakness  of  an  empire  which  must  rest  on 
physical  constraint.  Ferikles  had,  indeed,  his  Panhellenic 
theories,  but  these  theories  were  to  be  carried  out  rather  by 
magnifying  Athens  than  by  treating  the  allies  as  if  they  also 
were  Athenians.  Athens  with  him  was  to  be  the  school  of 
Hellas,"^^  by  uniting  within  her  walls  all  that  was  greatest  in 
science,  all  that  was  most  brilliant  in  culture,  all  that  was 
most  magnificent  in  art.  Nor,  if  we  look  on  that  which 
Athens  had  done  during  the  short  period  of  six-and-thirty 
yeara,  can  we  deny  that  she  had  exhibited  imperial  energy  and 
earned  a  title  to  something  like  imperial  power.  Scarcely  a 
generation  had  passed  away  since  her  lands  had  been  ravaged, 
her  temples  burnt,  her  towns  left  desolate.  In  that  brief 
time  she  had  not  only  cleared  the  Egean  waters  of  Persian 
fleets,  secured  the  freedom  of  the  Asiatic  Hellenes,  and  united 
them  in  a  permanent  confederacy ;  but  in  spite  of  Spartan 
jealousy  she  had  girt  herself  anew  with  walls  which  took 
away  all  fear  of  sudden  attack,  she  had  fortified  her  splendid 
harbour  of  Peiraieus,  and  provided  there  a  home  for  a  large 
population   whose  life  was  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the 

»i9»  Thuc.  ii.  41.  According  to  Plutarch,  Perikles  made  an  effort  to  gather  a  Pan- 
bvllenic  Congrtrss  at  Athens  to  consider  measures  for  restoring  the  temples  ruined 
durinj^  the  Persian  invasion,  and  for  securing  the  safety  of  maritime  trade  for  the  Greek 
cities  generally.  Plutarch  gives  no  date  for  this  plan  which  came  to  nothing  owing  to 
th«  opposition  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  :  but  Mr.  Grote  nlaces  it  somewhat  after  the 
beginniiiL^  of  the  thirtv  yearn*  truce,  in  opposition  to  0.  MUller  who  assigns  it  to  a 
time  preceding  the  battle  of  Tanagra.    Uiit.  Gr,  vi.  85. 
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BOOK  democracy.  Nay  more,  while  she  made  herself  practically  a 
— r-^ — '  maritime  city  by  carrying  the  walls  of  Peiraien*  and  Phaleron 
to  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  town,  she  had  won  for  herself  a 
land  empire  which  made  her  mistress  of  Megara^  Boiotia, 
Phokis,  Lokris,  and  Thessaly.  This  dominion  had,  indeed, 
withered  away  like  the  gourd  which  comes  up  and  dies  in  a 
night ;  but  the  achievement  must  be  taken  into  account  if 
we  wish  to  realise  the  full  strength  of  the  impulse  which 
spurred  on  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  They 
had  won  many  victories ;  but  they  had  shown  even  greater 
firmness  amid  difficulties  and  disasters  on  the  field  of  Tanagra 
and  among  the  marsh  lands  of  the  Egyptian  Delta.  This  great 
career  of  political  conquest  had  been  accompanied  by  a  rapid 
and  steady  growth  of  democratic  sentiment  which  had  found 
expression  in  the  reforms  of  Ephialtes  and  called  forth  the 
virulent  opposition  of  the  strictly  conservative  party.  This 
opposition,  which  had  not  shrunk  from  employing  the  weai>on 
of  assassination,  became  even  more  intense,  as  Perikles 
matured  his  designs  for  the  embellishment  of  the  imperial 
city.  The  place  of  Kimon  was  now  filled  by  his  Iringman 
Thoukydides  the  son  of  Melesias,  who,  like  Eamon,  held  that 
the  revenues  of  Athens  should  still  be  used  in  distant  enter- 
prises against  the  power  of  Persia.  This  policy  was  resisted 
by  Perikles,  whose  influence  with  the  people  was  probably 
strengthened  by  the  remembrance  that  he  had  likewise 
opposed  the  rash  expedition  of  Tolmides  into  Boiotia.  The 
political  atmosphere  at  Athens  was  now  again  so  far  clouded 
and  threatening  that  both  parties  turned  instinctively  to 
the  remedy  of  ostracism.  Like  Kimon,  Thoukydides  fully 
thought  that  the  vote  would  send  his  great  rival  into  exile. 
)  B.C.  The  result  was  his  own  banishment ;  and  the  way  was  cleared 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  vast  public  works  on  which 
Perikles  had  set  his  mind.  The  long  walls  which  joined 
Athens  with  her  harbours  inclosed  between  them  a  large 
space  of  ground  which,  if  occupied  by  an  enemy,  might  be  a 
source  of  serious  danger  as  well  as  of  annoyance.  Hence  a 
third  wall  was  carried  from  the  city  parallel  to  the  western 
or  Peiraic  wall,  at  a  distance  of  550  feet,  turning  to  the 
south  about  400  yards  before  it  reached  Mounychia^  for  the 
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purpose  of  defending  that  harbour. "^^  But  the  costliest 
works  of  Perikles  were  confined  within  a  much  narrower 
circuit.  A  new  theatre,  called  the  Odeion,  rose  in  the  city, 
as  a  worthy  home  for  the  drama  in  the  great  Fanathenaic 
festival,  while  under  the  name  Propylaia  gigantic  portals 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  on  which  art 
of  every  kind  achieved  its  highest  triumphs."^  The  Erech- 
theion,  or  shrine  of  AthSnS  Polias,  which  had  been  burnt 
during  the  Persian  occupation  of  the  city,  rose  to  more  than 
its  ancient  grandeur,  in  spite  of  the  vow  that  the  ruined 
temples  should  be  lefb  as  memorials  of  the  invader's 
sacrilege,"^  But  high  above  all  the  surrounding  buildings 
towered  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  Parthenon,  the  home 
of  the  virgin  goddess,  whose  colossal  form,  standing  in  front 
of  the  temple,  might  be  seen  by  the  mariner  as  he  doubled 
the  cape  of  Sounion.  The  worshipper,  who  passed  within 
its  massive  walls,  saw  before  him  a  statue  of  the  goddess 
still  more  glorious,  the  work  of  the  great  sculptor  whose 
genius  embodied  in  gold  and  ivory  at  Olympia  the  majesty 
of  Zeus  himself.  Placed  in  command  of  imperial  wealth, 
Pheidias  guided  the  minds  of  architects  whose  powers  were 

"•*  When  Thucytlidcs,  i.  107,  sneaks  of  the  building  of  the  long  walls,  he  mentions 
only  two,  the  Peiraic  and  the  Phaleric  walls.  In  his  description  of  Athens  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  distinctly  names  three, — the  Phaleric  wall,  '6'> 
stadia  in  length,  and  two  long  walls  to  the  Pviraieus  each  10  stadia  in  length.  Modern 
exploration  has  found  remains  of  only  two  walls  running  precisely  parallelto  each  other 
at  a  distance  of  550  feet ;  and  thus  CoK-#nel  Leake  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
Thucydides  must  have  been  careless  in  his  language  when  he  spoke  of  three  walls, — in 
other 'wonls,  that  the  Phaleric  wall  never  had  any  existence.  Dr.  Arnold,  ThucydUles^ 
ii.  l.'J,  replies  that  on  this  hypothesis  the  historian  was  not  merely  negligent  in  expres- 
sion but  absolutely  infatuated,  and  urges  tliat  the  restoration  of  Konon,  far  from 
implying  that  all  the  three  walls  were  restored,  explains  llie  disapjK-arance  of  the 
Phaleric  wall,  the  stones  of  which  miy  have  been  nee<ied  to  repair  breaches  in  the  other 
wallji.     Further  researches  may  perhaps  throw  more  light  on  the  matter. 

1193  TTje  i^jea  Qf  the  Panathenaic  procession  brings  before  us  commonly  a  ]iicture  in 
which  we  see  a  long  array  of  chariots  and  horsemen  winding  through  the  Propylaia 
and  careering  round  the  f arth«non.  But  the  approach  to  the  Propylaia,  being  at  an 
angle  of  at  least  tw«'nty  ilegrce^  wa^  sucli  as  to  preclude  the  ascent,  much  more  the 
descent,  of  any  voliicles  ;  and  moreover,  the  main  entrance  through  the  Propylaia  was 
MO  narrow  that  the  slightest  accident  or  deviation  from  the  path  must  liave  done 
irreparable  mischief  to  co-tly  works  of  art  which  were  closely  ran;jced  on  either  side. 
We  have,  further,  no  written  statements  of  this  fact ;  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  a  track 
such  as  must  have  been  eauscil  by  the  p.'issa^e  of  vehicles.  The  horsemen,  we  mu-^t 
Conclude,  followed  the  ship  which  bore  tiie  Pcplos,  and  which,  we  are  distinctly  told, 
wan  not  carried  up  the  Akropolis. 

*''«*•  Of  the  blocks  of  marble  employed  in  this  re.jtoration  of  the  ICrechlhcion  many  are 
at  \otxst  fifreen  fi-et  long.  M.  Ikule,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Akrop«tlis,  m.iiutahis 
that  thc*^  blocks  could  not  possibly  have  been  conveyed  throuj^h  the  Propylaia,  and 
that  ih<;y  were  craned  up.  lie  holds  further  that  the*  Propylaia  could  not  have  been 
erected  for  i)urp<>ses  of  defence.  Porticos,  columns  rising  in  tiers,  friezes  and  peiliment.s 
exquisitely  sculptured,  equestrian  statues,  a  temple  and  a  chaml>er  for  paintings  placed 
ill  front  of  the  fortiticalions  seem  certainly  strange  barriers  against  a  ho- tile  force. 
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scarcely  iuferior  to  his  own.  Of  most  of  these  men  our 
knowledge  is  scanty  indeed.  Mnesikles,  Iktinos,  Eallikrates 
and  Alkamenes,  are  bat  a  few  with  whom  time  has  dealt 
more  gently  than  with  others  once  not  less  illnstrionB ;  yet 
even  these  to  ns  are  little  more  than  a  name.  Pheidias  alone 
stands  forth  with  greater  distinctness ;  and  in  his  histoiy,  so 
glorious  in  its  course,  so  disastrous  in  its  close,  we  see  the 
working  of  that  strange  spell  which  lured  the  countrymen  of 
Ferikles  to  reject  and  dishonour  the  most  eminent  of  their 
race  in  philosophy  and  art  as  in  civil  government.  The 
workman  died  dishonoured :  but  his  work  remained  to  win 
for  Athens  an  undisputed  supremacy.  The  choice  of  the 
Sage  Goddess,  of  which  ancient  tradition  told  the  tale,  was 
fully  justified.  The  statesman  and  the  sculptor  had  now 
made  her  city  a  pride  and  a  wonder  for  all  ages.  They  left 
to  their  children  a  magnificent  inheritance :  and  the  snnmiit 
of  a  craggy  rock,  scarcely  more  than  nine  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  four  hundred  in  breadth,  sufficed  to  contain  it."** 
These  splendid  works  involved  an  outlay  which  can  scarcely 
have  fallen  short  of  3,000  talents,  a  sum  not  much  less  than 
700,O00Z.  of  our  money.**®®  When  Perikles  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  summed  up  the  resources  of  A-thens, 
he  did  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  gold  placed  round  the 
statue  of  AthSn^  amounted  to  40  talents,  and  that  this  golden 
robe  had  been  so  disposed  that  it  could  be  taken  off  when- 
ever the  metal  became  needed.  The  saving  of  40  out  of  3,000 
talents  may  seem  a  matter  too  insignificant  to  be  noted ;  but 
even  the  money  which  could  not  be  recovered  had  not  been 
spent  altogether  in  vain.  The  devotion  of  so  much  wealth  to 
the  service  of  the  gods  was  held  to  be  a  work  which  they 
would  assuredly  reward ;  and  thus  this  lavish  outlay  fed  the 
religious   sentiment  of    the  AtheniauB,   while  throughout 


^^^  So  far  as  we  may  jud^  from  the  meagre  or  inconsistent  records  which  liave  come 
down  to  us,  Pheidias  executed  the  chrrselephantine  statue  of  Zeus  at  Ohinpia  after  be 
had  finished  the  statue  of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon.  Returning  from  felis  to  Athens, 
lie  was  throwii  into  prison,  and  there  he  died  ;  but  of  the  charges  brought  against  bim 
or  of  the  mode  of  his  death  we  have  no  positive  knowledge. 

1196  Tiiig  fact  seems  sulHeiently  to  show  thnt  when  Perikles  told  the  Athenians  thtt 
their  love  of  what  was  beautiful  was  conibiiie<l  with  economy,  ^iXaKoXovfitv  fitr^  cvrcXc^ 
'I'huc.  ii.  40,  2,  he  cannot  have  meant  to  praise  them  for  the  mere  wish  of  saving  iimkmt. 
lie  meant  probably  that,  unlike  the  Spartans,  they  were  accustomed  to  get  money's 
worth  for  money  :  and  in  this  sense  it  might  fairly  be  said  that  the  money  spent  on  the 
AkroiKilis  produced  far  more  than  its  value. 
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Hellas  it  left  an  impression  of  Athenian  greatness  which     CHAP. 

was  not  the  less  useful  to  the  imperial  city,  because  it  was  - 7*  _- 

Tague  and  disagreeable.  But,  if  the  matter  be  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Ferikles,  the  yearly  revenue  and 
the  reserved  Ainds  of  Athens  amply  justified  this  outlay.  The 
tribute  from  the  allies  had  risen,  according  to  Thucydides, 
fix>m  460  to  600  talents.  "^^  What  the  yearly  returns  may 
have  been  from  the  mines  of  Laureion  and  other  public  pro- 
perties, from  customs  and  judicial  fines,  from  the  taxes  on 
slaves  and  resident  aliens,  Thucydides  does  not  say.  If 
we  accept  the  statement  of  Xenophon"**  that  the  whole 
Athenian  revenue  at  this  time  amounted  to  1,000  talents, 
400  talents  would  represent  the  returns  from  imports  and 
other  sources  at  home."^  But  in  spite  of  the  magnificent 
works  which  now  embellished  Athens,  so  carefully  had  the 
gpreat  resources  of  the  city  been  administered,  and  so  little 
had  the  alleged  insatiable  greed  of  the  Demos  subtracted 
from  them,  that  Perikles  could  speak  of  the  treasury  in 
the  Akropolis  as  still  containing  6,000  talents  (1,400,0002.) , 

11*7  Thuc.  iL  13.  Aristophanes,  Wa^,  707,  speaks  of  the  tribute-pacing  cities  as 
1,000  in  number,  possiblj  in  the  same  spirit  which  led  the  Persians  to  rate  at  that 
nnraber  the  war-ships  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  assessment 
of  Ariiteides  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  contributions  paid  by  the  Asiatic  Hellenes 
to  the  Persians  and  probably  also  to  their  Lydian  masters,  and  that  the  increase  of  140 
talents  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  admission  of  new  members  and  the  extension  of 
the  Hj'stem  of  composition.  But  unfortunately  we  have  no  statements  in  detail.  We 
know  that  a  tribute  of  four  talents  was  imposed  on  the  island  of  Kythera  when  taken 
from  Sparta  in  425  B.C.,  Thuc.  iv.  57  :  and  on  some  inscriptions  we  find  certain  towns 
mentioned  as  paving  certain  sums,  which  seem  to  be  greatly  below  the  amount  at  which 
they  must  have  l>een  asseijsed.  13ut  these  inscriptions  are  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to 
reach  any  general  conclusion  :  an«l  Mr.  Grote  well  remarks  that  the  assertions  of  men 
like  ^-flschinjrs  and  Andokides  cannot  justify  the  belief  that  some  years  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  tribute  of  the  allied  cities  was  suddenly  doubled. 
Ilitt.  Gr.  vi.  10,  note.  When  an  orator  speaks  of  ^Vlkibiades  as  taking?  a  vote  of  ostra- 
cism at  Athens  some  ten  months  after  the  massacre  at  Mel(»s,  that  Ls,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  either  in  Sicily  or  in  voluntary'  exile  after  receiving  his  summons  to  appear  before 
the  Dikastery,  no  grounds  are  left  for  accepting  on  his  authority  the  story  of  this  huge 
increa«5€  of  burdens  on  the  allies,  about  which  'JTiucvdides  is  silent.  If  the  tribute  had 
been  tlnn  doubleil  bcft^re  the  northern  expedition  of  Bra9idas,424  B.C.,  Thucydides  must 
have  mentioned  the  fact  as  telling  enormously  in  favour  of  his  plans,  since  it  must 
havf  given  a  substantial  cause  of  grievance  to  a  large  numl>er  of  cities  which  would  not 
liave  been  slow  to  avail  thems«^lves  of  it.  That  an  increased  tribute  was  exacted  as  the 
difficultit-s  of  the  Athenians  bec.ime  more  pressing  in  the  later  years  of  the  war,  there 
can  bo  little  doubt ;  but  even  then  self-interest  would  dictate  the  prudence  of  making 
the  increase  gradual,  so  far  as  it  might  be  possible  to  do  so.  Mr.  (Irote,  who  differs 
Hint.  Or.  vi.  8,  frotn  the  conclusion  reached  by  Bockh  in  his  Public  Economy  of  Athens 
as  to  the  heav>-  pressure  of  the  annual  tribute  on  the  allies,  refers  to  the  st^itement  of 
Thucydides,  vii.  28,  that  the  total  tribute  was  something  less  than  a  duty  of  5  per  cent, 
on  imports  and  exports. 

"»  Anab.  vii.  1,  27. 

**5«  >;o  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  statement  of  Aristophanes,  Wasps,  Cno,  that  the 
yearly  revenue  was  2,000  talent-^.  It  is  an  exaggeration,  like  the  one  already  cite<l, 
not*}  1197. 
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BOOK  althongli  a  sum  of  3,700  talents  (830,000?.)  had  been  spent 
^- — r-^ — '  chiefly  on  the  public  fortifications  and  buildings  and  on 
works  of  art.  For  grave  emergencies  there  remained  not 
only  the  gold  on  the  statue  of  AthSnS,  but  the  wealth  stored 
up  in  the  temples  in  the  form  of  votive  offerings  or  Median 
spoils  or  the  plate  and  ornaments  used  in  the  religious 
festivals. 
Extensiim  The  great  aim  of  Ferikles  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
eetUemaat&  Athens  over  the  whole  area  occupied  by  her  confederacy. 
The  establishment  of  settlers  or  Klerouchoi,  who  retained 
their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens,  had  answered  so  well 
in  the  Lelantian  plain  of  Euboia**^  that  it  was  obviously 
good  policy  to  extend  the  system.  The  territory  of  Hestiaia 
in  the  north  of  Euboia,  and  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
and  Skyros,  were  thus  occupied ;  and  Perikles  himself  led  a 
body  of  settlers  to  the  Thrakian  Chersonesos  where  he  re- 
paired the  old  wall  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,**^'  and  even 
to  SindpS  which  now  became  a  member  of  the  Athenian 
alliance.^^'  A  generation  had  passed  from  the  time  when 
Athens  lost  10,000  citizens  in  the  attempt  to  found  a  colony 
487  B.C.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon.**^  The  task  was  now  under- 
taken successfully  by  Hagnon,'*^  and  the  city  came  into 
existence  which  was  to  be  the  cause  of  disaster  to  the  his- 
torian Thiicydides  *^*  and  to  witness  the  death  of  Brasidas 
and  of  Kleon.  Of  less  importance  to  the  interests  of  Athens, 
yet  notable  in  other  ways,  was  the  revival  of  the  ruined 
448  B.C.  Sybaris  under  the  name  of  Thourioi,  about  seven  years  be- 
fore the  founding  of  Amphipolis.  Coming  back  from  their 
retreats  at  Laos  and  elsewhere,  such  of  the  Svbarites  as  still 
survived  welcomed  the  Athenian  settlers  who  arrived  under 
the  guidance  of  Lampon  and  Xenokritos.     But  the  old  curse 

»w>  See  vol.  i.  p.  236.  »«»  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

i«»  Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  plans  of  the  Athenians  were  furthered,  it  is 
said,  by  the  great  body  of  the  i>eopIe,  who  were  eager  to  be  rid  of  their  despot  Time- 
silaos.  We  do  not  yet  hear  of  Kotyora  or  Trapezous  which  Xenophon  on  nis  return 
from  Persia  with  the  Ten  Thousand' found  as  dependencies  of  Sindpi 

»*»  See  page  41.  »»»  Thuc.  iv.  102. 

J»6  Thucydides  was  arnon^  the  number  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had  already  taken 
up  their  abode  in  these  regions  and  ha<l  amassed  great  wealth  by  mining  and  by  forming 
alliances  with  families  of  native  Thrakians.  Hegesipyl^  the  daughter  of  the  Thiakian 
chief  Oloros,  had  been  married  to  Miltiades  the  victor  of  Marathon,  see  voL  i.  p.  218 ; 
and  the  historian  who  also  married  a  Thrakian  wife  or  an  Athenian  woman  aettled  in 
Thrace  was  ctnnccted  with  the  family  both  of  this  chief  an  I  of  Miltiades  and  Kimon, 
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claTe  to  the  plaee.'*^  The  Sybarites  insisted  on  excIosiTe  chap. 
priyileges  and  on  the  possession  of  the  best  lands  lonnd  the  ^^  ,  -^ 
citj.  The  resnit  was  an  insnnection  and  a  massacre,  fol- 
lowed by  a  redimion  of  all  the  land  among  the  motley 
gathering  of  colonists,  who  oonld  not  be  induced  to  accept 
anyone  as  their  Oildstes  except  Phoibos  himself.*'*  The 
new  city  had  risen  from  the  plans  of  the  Milesian  Hippo- 
damoSy  who  had  already  laid  ont  the  streets  and  boildings 
in  the  Athenian  port  of  Peiraieos.  Among  its  citizens 
was  the  rhetor  Lysias,  and  one  fax  more  illostrioas  man. 
Here  Herodotos  found  a  home  for  his  latter  rears :  here  he 
"wrote  much,  if  not  all,  his  inralnable  history ;  and  here, 
after  a  life  spent  in  the  honest  search  of  tmth,  he  died. 

Two  years  before  the  fonnding  of  Amphipolis  Samos  re-  iht  tmn 
volted  from  Athens.  In  one  sense  it  is  troe  to  say  that  this  ^ 
reTolt  was  caused  by  a  feeling  of  impatience  under  Athenian 
supremacy,  and  quite  true  also  that  Athenian  citizens  some- 
times spoke  of  their  relations  with  their  allies  as  those  of 
a  tyrant  with  his  subjects,  and  even  made  a  parade  of 
exercising  over  them  a  despotic  authority.**^  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  this  radical  opposition  of  feeling  and 
interest  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a  small,  although 
always  powerful  and  sometimes  preponderant,  party  in  the 
subject  cities.  It  is  not  indeed  likely  that  even  in  the 
absence  of  this  party  there  would  have  been  any  grc-at 
enthusiasm  for  Athens,  for  the  inborn  and  ineradicable 
yearning  of  the  Greeks  for  the  autonomy  of  individual  cities 
must  be  necessarily  opposed  even  to  the  amount  of  cen- 
tralisation indispensable  for  maintaining  anv  confederacy 
whatsoever.  But  apart  from  this  there  was  in  every  city 
a  class  which  had  not  only  no  positive  grievance  against 
Athens,  but  a  strong  community  of  interest  with  her :  and 

i2«  Sec  Tol.  i.  p.  155.  »2''7  Di.:KL  xii.  35. 

i2>*i  'jiiis  i^entiment  Lj  put  hy  Thuri'didw  into  the  month  both  of  Perikle*  and  of  KI<?<»n. 
ii.  G:i ;  iii.  37.  But  IVrikl^  i^  !<(ieakin^  simplv  of  the  necessity  nf  maint^inini;  with  a 
fttmnf^  hand  an  authority  *hi<-h  they  cannot  afford  to  lay  down, — a  propr»iiii«»n  which 
ran  *«carrtly  \te  di<pute<l.  Klfon  himself  practically  say*  no  ni'-re.  If  he  had  k»-pt  him- 
s/lf  to  th**  aa^i.Ttiun  that  rehel-*  rou'^t  l>e  poni^heil,  thtre  c^ald  have  l>-*-n  no  nrlv  :  I nt 
he  advi-K-d  an  indi-triniiDaK*  puni.'<hmt-nl  without  atteroptin.;  t<»  m- a-ar*r  the  ;ruih  i>t  !■» 
r<t«.rniin«*  tin*  inni>c*inv  rif  the  s'^wral  ptT-on?  whom  he  d«"im<d  to  d«-alh,  ai:<l  il  i»  "n 
ihi^  P"iiit  that  Diod'^ro^  join-;  i!*!»ue  with  him.  But  we  have  in  n  m»*mU:r  that  the-^,* 
i-\i»x'-  hi.14  are  not  put  f«»rth  :i>  accurate  re|»orti  of  what  was  actually  said,  althvu^h  tli-  y 
ni  *y  be  9ub^taIltiuIIv  correct. 
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BOOK  this  class,  necessarily,  was  the  Demos.  In  almost  every  case, 
i-  t' "  therefore,  we  shall  find  the  people  passive  or  indi£Eerent 
under  Athenian  supremacy  so  long  as  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion between  the  subject  city  and  its  mistress,  but  that  when 
the  oligarchy  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  the  demos  not 
imjfrequently  took  the  first  opportunity  of  going  over  to 
their  natural  protectors.**^  In  this  revolt  of  Samos  the 
overt  action  comes  firom  the  oligarchs***®  who  had  seized 
upon  the  Ionian  town  of  PriSnS,  and  defeated  the  Milesians 
who  opposed  them.  The  latter  appealed  to  the  Athenians, 
and  recei?ed  not  only  their  aid  but  that  of  the  Samian  demos. 
The  latter  now  became  the  ruling  body  in  the  island,  fifty 
men  and  fifty  boys  being  taken  from  the  oligarchic  families 
and  placed  as  hostages  in  Lemnos,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  now  wholly  occupied  by  Athenian  Klerouchoi.  But  the 
Samian  exiles  (for  many  had  fled  rather  than  live  under  a 
democracy)  entered  into  covenant  with  Pissouthnes  the 
Sardian  satrap,  crossed  over  to  Samos  and  seized  the  chief 
men  of  the  demos,  then  falling  on  Lemnos  succeeded  in 
stealing  away  the  hostages,  and,  having  handed  over  to 
Pissouthnes  the  Athenian  garrison  at  Samos,  made  ready 
for  an  expedition  against  Miletos.  The  tidings  that  Byzan- 
tion  had  joined  in  this  revolt  left  to  the  Athenians  no  room 
to  doubt  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  A  fleet  of  sixty  ships  was 
dispatched  to  Samos  under  Ferikles  and  nine  other  generals, 
of  whom  the  poet  Sophokles  is  said  to  have  been  one.  Of 
these  ships  sixteen  were  sent,  some  to  gather  the  allies, 
others  to  watch  for  the  Phenician  fleet  which  they  believed 
to  be  off  the  £arian  coast  advancing  to  the  aid  of  the  Samian 
oligarchs.     With  the  remainder  Perikles  did  not  hesitate 

1309  xbis  is  emphatically  asserted  by  Diodotos  whose  argament,  Thuc  iii.  47,  is  that 
the  pronosal  of  Kleon  is  not  only  unjust  but  most  impolitic,  as  it  confounds  friends  with 
foes.  At  present  Athenn,  he  urges,  may  in  every  case  of  revolt  count  on  having  the 
Demos  strongly  in  her  favour.  If  innocent  and*  guilty  be  alike  punished,  they  must 
expect  to  find  their  friends  converted  into  enemies. 

12***  Samos  was  at  this  time,  like  Chios  and  Lesbos,  a  free  or  independent  ally  of 
Athens, — that  is,  it  retained  not  only  its  fortifications  but  its  fleet ;  and  so  lon^  as  it 
fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  it  might  employ  its  naval  and  military  force  as  it 
])leased. 

If  originally  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy  shared  (as  they  seem  to  have  shared, 
XpijMaTa  Toif  ira<r « To^aKrcc  ^i^p^tp,  Thuc.  i.  19, 1)  in  the  assessment  of  Aristeides,  the  allies 
which  are  spoken  of  by  Thucydides,  as  not  liable  to  tribute,  must  have  obtained  exemp- 
tion from  money  pavments  at  some  time  when  other  cities  compounded  to  make  such 
payments  in  place  of  personal  ser>ice.  See  note  1183.  A  contemporary-  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Dclian  confederacy  would  probably  have  cleared  up  this  difficulty  with 
many  other  points  which  must  now  remain  obscure  or  uncertain. 
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to  engage  the  Samian  fleet  of  seyenty  ships  which  he  en-  chap. 
countered  on  its  return  from  Miletos  off  the  island  of  Tragia.  ^ — , — - 
The  Athenians  gained  the  day;  and  Samos  was  blockaded 
by  land  and  sea.  But  no  sooner  had  Perikles  sailed  witli 
sixty  ships  to  meet  the  Phenician  fleet,  than  the  Samians, 
making  a  vigorons  sally,  broke  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  and 
for  fourteen  days  remained  masters  of  the  sea.  The  return 
of  Perikles  changed  the  face  of  things.  Soon  after  the  re- 
sumption of  the  siege  the  arrival  of  sixty  fresh  ships  from 
Athens  under  five  Strategoi  in  two  detachments,  with  thirty 
frx>m  Chios  and  Lesbos,  damped  the  energy  of  the  Samian 
oligarchs;  and  an  unsuccessful  effort  at  sea  was  followed 
by  their  submission  in  the  ninth  month  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolt,  the  terms  being  that  they  should  raze 
their  walls,  give  hostages,  surrender  their  ships,  and  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  Following  their  example,  the 
Byzantines  also  made  their  peace  with  Athens.*'**  The 
Phenician  fleet  never  came ;  and  possibly  this  fact  may  attest 
the  reality  of  the  convention  of  Kallias,  which  Pissouthnes 
in  spite  of  his  promise  shrank  from  formally  violating.  The 
Athenians  escaped  at  the  same  time  a  far  greater  danger 
nearer  home.  TheSamians,  like  the  men  of  Thasos,****  had 
applied  for  aid  to  the  Spartans,  who,  no  longer  pressed  by 
the  Helot  war,  summoned  a  congress  of  their  allies  to  discuss 
the  question.  For  the  truce  which  had  still  five-and-twenty 
years  to  run  Sparta  eared  nothing :  but  she  encountered  an 
opposition  from  the  Corinthians  which  perhaps  she  now 
scarcely  expected.  In  the  synod  at  which  Hippias  had 
pleaded  his  cause  the  Corinthians  had  raised  their  voice  not 
so  much  against  the  restoration  of  the  despot,  as  against  the 
principle  of  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  an  auto- 
nomous city.  They  now  insisted  in  a  like  spirit  on  the 
right  of  every  independent  state  to  deal  as  it  pleased  with 
its  free  or  its  subject  allies.  The  Spartans  were  compelled 
to  give  way;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  some 
years  later  the  Corinthians  claimed  the  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians  for  this  decision,*^^^  they  took  credit  for  an  act  of 
good  service  singularly  opportune.  Had  they  voted  as  Sparta 
wished,  Athens  might  by  the  extension  of  revolt  amongst  her 

i«i  Thuc.  i.  117.  ""  See  page  41.  '^"  Thuc.  i.  40. 
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300K     allied  cities  have  been  reduced  now  to  the  condition  to  which, 

IIL         .  . 

— « — '  in  consequence  perhaps  of  this  respite,  she  was  not  brought 
until  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  had*  been  spent  in  desperate 
warfare, 
lations  But  although  Samos  was  now  placed  in  the  rank  of  the 
henUns  subject  allies,  the  Athenians,  it  seemed,  abstained  from 
t^their  ^jj.^^^  interference  with  its  domestic  concerns.  At  the 
least,  the  Athenian  party  in  that  island  showed  itself  unable 
to  cope  with  their  opponents,  for  when  Samos  again  becomes 
conspicuous,  we  find  the  demos  in  rebellion  against  the 
oligarchic  Geomoroi  whose  slaughter  or  expulsion  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  close  alliance  with  Athens.*^**  This  moderation 
on  the  part  of  the  imperial  city  goes  far  towards  proving 
that  her  yoke,  although  perhaps  somewhat  roughly  imposed, 
involved  no  special  or  very  sensible  hardship.  Still  the  ex- 
istence of  some  hardship  was  strongly  affirmed  by  those 
who  felt  that  their  interests  lay  in  absolute  separation  from 
Athens.  How  slight  in  reality  this  hardship  was,  or  rather 
to  what  degree  it  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
found  in  the  grievance  a  political  luxury,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  gather  from  the  speech  which  Thucydides  ****  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Mytilenaian  envoys  at  Olympia  before 
their  revolt.  If  the  picture  which  they  draw  be  a  true  one, 
there  was  a  complete  absence  of  positive  injuries.  For  such 
as  might  choose  to  think  it  an  indignity  there  was  the 
degradation  of  being  subject  to  the  first  city  in  Hellas, 
although  even  this  could  not  be  urged  with  good  taste  by  an 
equal  and  armed  ally.  There  remains  nothing  but  the 
mere  iteration  of  their  loss  of  freedom;  and  for  the  real 
grievances  of  the  subject  allies  we  must  look  elsewhere. 
That  no  wrong  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  payment  of 
tribute,  we  have  already  seen.  That  Athenian  officers  or 
settlers  may  have  behaved  with  great  harshness  and  even 
cruelty  to  the  subject  cities,  is  more  than  possible :  and  it 
would  have  gone  hardly  with  these  cities  if  the  acts  of 
injustice  done  to  them  had  come  up  either  in  number  or  in 
intensity  to  the  wrongs  committed  by  Englishmen  in  India. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  oflFences  of  Athenian  officers 

W"  Tbuc.  viii.  21.  i«»  lb,  ui.  12, 
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or  citizens  in  their  dependencies,  the  remedy  for  these  evils     chap. 

•was  provided  by  that  interference  of  the  Athenian  Dikas- ^ — ' 

teries  which  was  sometimes  regarded  as  the  greatest  hard- 
ship of  alL     Unable  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death,  the  • 
-subject  allies  were  compelled  to  carry  all  grave  indictments 
for  trial  to  Athens ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  matter  it  was 
a  hard  thing  to  expect  the  citizen  of  SindpS  to  undertake 
a  voyage  to  the  Peiraieus  if  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
or  corruption,  or  any  other  great  crime,  either  by  some 
Athenian  officer  or  by  the  citizen  of  any  neighbouring  com- 
munity.    These  two  classes  of  offences  alone  were  the  Athe- 
nians anxious  to  submit  to  the  adjudication  of  their  own 
courts,  because  these  alone  affected  the  welfare  of  the  con- 
federacy.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  stirred  by 
any  lofty  desire  or  abstract  love   of  furthering  the  pure 
administration  of  justice  for  its  own  sake,   or  that  in  the 
first  instance  they  had  sought  this  jurisdiction  of  their  own 
free  will.    In  the  earlier  days  of  the  confederation  all  such 
cases  would  be  tried  and  settled  before  the  synod  of  Delos. 
When  this  synod  ceased  to  exist,  its  judicial  functions  were 
necessarily  transferred  to  the  courts  of  Athens.     Nor  could 
it  be  said  that  the  chances  of  substantial  justice  to  the  allies 
were  in  any  way  diminished.     It  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  altogether    better,  if  such   disputes  could  have  been 
referred  to  an  assembly  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
the  confederate  cities  meeting  on  equal  terms,  as  it  would 
have  been  better  still  if  these  autonomous  and  centrifugal 
societies  could  have  been  welded  into  a  single  nation.     But 
as  this  could  not  be,*^^®  no  alternative  could  be  found  so  free 
from  objections  as  that  which  was  in  fact  adopted.     The 
officials  of  a  dominant  power  may  be  guilty  of  gross  injustice 
among  those  whom  they  are  sent  to  govern ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  of  necessity  that  these  wrongs  will  not  be  ve- 
hemently resented  by  the  jury  courts  of  the  ruling  people.*^*^ 
So    great  was   the    indignation   of    the   Athenian   Dikasts 
when  two  Lesbian  women  appeared  before  them  to  charge 

i-»*  Sw  pn^^e  12. 

'-*'  A  rcmnrkablc  in?<tance  in  which  hard  and  unfeclin«;  arrof^ancc  on  the  part  of  an 
advuctttc  rouK'fl  the  honest  indij^nntion  of  an  Kn^lish  jnry  in  a  case  of  oppression  at 
Minorca  ia  cited  by  Mr.  Grotc,  Hist.  Or.  vi.  C(5,  from  JSir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Km(iij  on  the 
Government  of  Deitendencics. 
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BOOK  Paches  with  the  murder  of  their  husbands  and  with  outrage 
'-^ — r-* — '  to  themselves  that  the  offender  drew  his  dagger  and  slew 
himself  before  their  eyes.^*^^  In  all  this  Athens  exhibited  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  Sparta.  In  the  dependencies  of  the 
latter  magistrates  called  Harmostai  presided  over  a  Dekarchia, 
or  committee  of  ten,  chosen  from  among  the  citizens,>-of 
course,  oligarchs,  from  whose  decisions  there  was  practicallj 
.  no  appeal.  Cases  not  less  flagrant  and  loathsome  than  that 
of  Paches  were  carried  to  Sparta,  only  to  be  contemptuously 
cast  aside.  But  even  if  no  such  wrongs  had  been  oyer  com- 
mitted, still  this  system  could  not  touch  questions  connected 
with  disputes  between  different  cities  or  between  the  allies 
and  the  dominant  state.  The  Athenian  provided  a  court  to . 
which  all  the  allies  might  imder  either  of  these  circum- 
stances betake  themselves,  and  admitted  them  by  so  doing  to 
aU  his  own  judicial  privileges.  K  he  might,  as  an  officer  of 
the  confederacy  or  as  a  private  settler,  summon  a  citizen  of 
Chios  or  Byzantion  before  the  Athenian  Heliaia,  these  in 
their  turn  had  the  same  remedy  against  him  ;  and  thus  he 
might  say  with  justice  that  the  down£Edl  of  Athenian  empire 
would  soon  convince  the  world  not  of  the  cruelty  but  of  the 
moderation  with  which  they  had  exercised  their  imperial 
authority.**^^  As  the  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  became  more  exasperated,  the 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  towards  their  allies  beyond  doubt 
underwent  a  change  for  the  worse:  but  it  is  not  the  less 
clear  that  before  these  fiercer  passions  were  roused,  the  sub- 
ject allies  of  Athens  might  find  in  the  Athenian  law-courts  a 
protection  at  least  equal  to  that  which  the  parliament  of 
England  afforded  to  the  natives  of  India  in  the  days  of 
Warren  Hastings. 

191H  xhis  was  the  Paches  who  had  subdued  the  revolted  Mytilenaians.  The  epigram 
on  Ilellanis  and  Lamaxis,  the  two  women  who  accused  mm,  may  be  found  in  the 
Anthologia  Grmcoy  No.  604.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  question  its  genuineness ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  account  of  Plutarch.    The  lines 

^ai^f  6*  ayyflAcTi}v  aAin^/ytorof  ^PYA  Hdx^frof 
fjJa^a  fiiv  tli  6Aoi}v  icripa  oo/FiiAourdrqv 

can  hardly  point  to  anything  but  his  suicide. 

»21W  trap'  tftxtv  avToU  iv  Toiv  ofioioic   y6fioi9  non^aayrti  ra^  KpCati^,     TllUC.   i.    77.    ThosC 

trials  Tliucydides  colls  ^'ft^oAatal  6utai.  They  clearly  mean  trials  conducted  according 
to  the  ordinary  forms  of  Athenian  procedure  without  reference  to  any  contracto  or  cove- 
nants between  the  parties  who  resort  to  them.  Hence  Mr.  Grote  insists  that  they  are 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  iUa.  inh  ^vfipoXMK    See  his  note,  Hi$t.  Gr,  vi  60. 
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ben  the  Cormthians  asserted  that  the  Athenians  had  an     chap. 
ate  right  to  punish  the  Samians  or  any  other  allies  who 


t  be  in  revolt,  it  is  possible  that  their  motives  may  have  Thequarrci 
more  selfish  than  when  they  protested  against  inter-  co\^^ 
ce  with  the  aJOBsurs  of  autonomous  cities  in  the  days  of  K^vra. 
ias.     They  had  important  interests  to  g^ard   on  the 
8  of  Epeiros,^^^  Makedonia,  and  Thrace ;  '^'  and  they 

fully  aware  that  their  own  navy  in  point  of  efficiency 
ined  where  it  had  been  two  generations  ago,  while  the 
nians  had  by  long  experience  attained  a  skill  in  naval 
nrhich  no  Peloponnesian  state  had  yet  put  to  the  test  of 
-ience.  The  dread  of  such  an  ordeal  averted  for  a  time 
aevitable  conflict :  but  unhappily  this  fear  was  at  length 
K>wered  by  feelings  which  left  little  room  for  the  exercise 
ber  reason.  We  have  seen  some  results  of  oligarchical 
raes  amongst  the  Athenian  allies  in  the  East :  we  have 

as  the  scene  shifts  to  Western  Hellas,  to  follow  the 
ns  of  states  which  exhibit  the  worst  features  of  the 
k  character.  Elsewhere  we  can  at  least  understand  the 
res  which  prompt  the  policy  of  statesmen :  here  we  find 

more  than  a  profound  and  systematic  immorality,  to 
h  law  and  government  are  matters  of  complete  indiffer- 
The  tradition  which  asserted  that  the  first  sea-fight 
ig  Greeks  was  a  battle  between  the  Corinthians  and  their 
lists  of  Korkyra  forecasts  exactly  the  relations  of  these 
Treat  maritime  states.     The  fierce  hatred  which  divided 

may  have  sprung  from  jealousies  of  trade ;  *"^  but  it  cer- 
jr  cannot  be  traced  to  any  deep  political  convictions.  The 
)f  Epidamnos  had  been  founded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  set- 
from  Korkyra  :  but  even  hatred  for  the  mother  city  could 
mbolden  them  to  dispense  with  the  rule  which  compelled 

to  go  to  her  for  the  Oikistes  or  leader  of  the  colony, 
ith  had  thus  certain  parental  rights  over  the  Epeirotic 

but  Corinth  was  now  ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  while  the 
OS  was  supreme  at  Korkyra.  Whether  the  constitution 
orkyra  had  undergone  a  change  since  the  foundation  of 
olony,  we  know  not ;  but  if  the  Korkyraian  oligarchy 
>een  put  down  before  that  time,  then  either  the  uligurcliic 

"  Sw'  V(>1.  i.  p.  15H.  '^»  See  vol.  i.  p.  105.  '22*  See  vol.  i.  p.  1.58. 
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BOOK     families  of  the  island  welcomed  the  opportonitj  of  finding  a 

« ^ — '   more  congenial  home  elsewhere,  or  colonists  belonging  to 

the  demos  in  Korkjra  became  an  oligarchy  in  their  new 
abode.  With  a  people  so  notorious  for  their  political  im- 
morality there  is  in  this  nothing  surprising.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  demos  of  Epidamnos  could  point  to  no  evidences  of 
kinship  with  the  demos  of  Korkyra ;  and  thus  it  may  have 
grown  up  from  a  concourse  of  aliens  from  many  lands.  At 
first  the  colony  seems  to  have  been  prosperous ;  but  some 
defeats  sustained  in  a  struggle  with  their  barbarous  neigh- 
bours the  Taulantians  broke  the  strength  of  the  oligarchic 
faction,  and  the  demos  rising  to  power  drove  many  of  their 
opponents  into  banishment.  These  exiles  took  their  revenge 
by  allying  themselves  with  the  Taulantians  and  ravaging  the 
lands  of  the  rival  faction.  The  mischief  done  was  so  g^at 
that  the  Epidamnian  demos  sent  ambassadors  to  Korkyra  to 
beg  for  aid  in  their  distress.  But  they  could  point  to  no  tombs 
of  common  ancestors.  In  other  words,  the  instinct  of  the 
old  Aryan  civilisation  was  still  all-powerful  among  the  Korky- 
raians:  and  the  prayer  of  the  Epidamnians  was  contempta- 
ously  rejected.  But  to  remain  without  help  was  to  be  ruined : 
and  the  question  put  to  the  Delphian  god  whether  in  this  strait 
they  might  betake  themselves  to  the  Corinthians  drew  forth 
his  distinct  permission.  The  haughty  oligarchs  of  Corinth 
can  have  found  little  to^  their  taste  in  the  motley  commonalty 
of  Epidamnos  ;  but  they  could  swallow  much  that  was  un- 
palatable, if  by  so  doing  they  might  strike  a  telling  blow  on 
436  B.C.  their  own  ungrateful  or  rebellious  colony.  A  Corinthian  army 
accordingly  marched  by  land  to  Apollonia,  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  an  encounter  with  the  Korkyi*aian  fleet,  and  thence  made 
its  way  to  Epidamnos  into  which  they  were  admitted  by  the 
demos.  In  great  wrath  the  Korkyraians  sailed  thither  with 
a  fleet  of  five-and-twenty  ships,  and  by  a  message  couched  in 
terms  of  studied  insult  insisted  on  ingress  for  themselves  as 
well  as  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Corinthian  garrison.  On  the 
refusal  of  the  Epidamnians  the  Korkyraians,  with  a  fleet  now 
amounting  to  forty  triremes,  prepared  to  blockade  the  isthmus 
on  which  tlie  city  was  built,  at  the  same  time  sending  word  that 
any  Epidamnians  or  strangers  who  might  wish  to  leave  the 
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place  should  be  suffered  to  depart  in  peace,  but  that  all  who     chap. 

remained  shoold  be  treated  as  enemies.    The  Corinthians  by  ^ r — ' 

way  of  retaliation  invited  a  fresh  emigration  to  Epidamnos, 
those  who  were  not  ready  to  go  at  once  being  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  rights  as  settlers  by  laying  down  a  deposit  of  fifty 
Corinthian  drachmas.  Undeterred  by  the  risk,  many  came  for- 
ward both  for  immediate  service  and  as  depositors  of  money ; 
and  a  fleet  of  40  Corinthian  ships  with  3,000  hoplites,  supported 
by  38  ships  of  their  allies, "**  made  ready  to  convey  or  escort 
them  to  their  new  homes.     To  avert  the  storm  gathering 
over  their  heads,  the  Korkyraians  now  sent  envoys  to  Corinth, 
insisting  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Corinthian  garrison  from 
Epidamnos  and  expressing  their  willingness  to  submit  matters 
to  the  arbitration  whether  of  Peloponnesians  chosen  by  the 
two  contending  parties  or  of  the  Delphian  god.    To  the  reply 
of  the  Corinthians  that  they  could  not  even  debate  the  point 
unless  the  siege  of  Epidamnos  were  first  raised  the  Korky- 
raians answered  that  the  siege  should  be  raised,  if  the  Corinth* 
ians  would  themselves  quit  the  place,  or  that,  failing  this, 
they  would  leave  matters  as  they  were  on  both  sides,  a  truce 
being  entered  into  until  the  arbiters  should  decide  whether 
Epidamnos  should  belong  to  Corinth  or  Korkyra.     However 
unprincipled  the  conduct  of  the  Korkyraiaus  may  have  been, 
they  had  now,  technically  at  least,  put  themselves  in  the 
right :  and  the  Corinthians  were  without  excuse  in  the  de- 
claration of  war  by  which  they  replied  to  these  proposals. 
Their  armament  had  already  reached  Aktion  *"*  when  a  Kor- 
k}Ttiian  herald,  sent  in  a  small  skifiP,  forbade  them  to  advance 
further.     This  command  was,  of  course,  unheeded  ;  and  the 
Korkyraian  fleet  of  eighty  ships,  advancing  to  the  encounter, 
put  the  enemy  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  vessels.     Tlie 
prisoners    were  taken    to   the   Korkyraian    promontory   of 
Leukimrae,  where  the  Corinthians  were  kept  alive  for  ransom, 
all  the  rest  being  mercilessly  slaughtered.     On  the  very  day 
of  this  battle  Epidamnos  was  surrendered,  the  only  conditic)ns 
being  that  the  Corinthians  should  be  kept  as  prisoners,  and 
all  strangers  found  in  the  place  sold  as  slaves.     The  retreat 

1923  Of  these  vesseU  the  Megarians  funiislicd  8,  and  the  Palians  of  Kcphalh  nc  4. 
Epidauro^  sent  5,  Hermione  1,  Troizen  2,  the  Ltukadiaii:^  10  and  the  Anibraki>ti*  *<. 
»«<  See  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
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BOOK     of  the  Corinthian  fleet  had  left  the  Eorkyraians  masters  of 
III 
w   , ' — '   the  sea ;  and  these  now  took  their  revenge  by  ravaging  the 

Corinthian  colony  of  Leukas  and  bnming  Eyllene  the  port 
and  dock  of  the  Eleians  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent 
185>488b.c.  expedition.  Two  years  now  passed  away  without  any  deci- 
sive or  important  operations.  Misery  enough,  doubtless,  was 
caused  by  Korkyraian  raids  on  Corinthian  colonies ;  and  on 
their  side  the  Corinthians  were  busied  in  getting  together  a 
powerful  and  well-manned  fleet.  Their  strenuous  efforts 
had  already  alarmed  the  Korkyraians  who  no  longer  hesitated 
to  take  the  course  which  at  the  outset  of  the  strife  they  had 
threatened  to  adopt,  when  they  found  that  the  Corinthians 
had  enlisted  as  mercenaries  a  large  number  of  seamen  £rom 
cities  belonging  to  the  Athenian  confederacy.  The  gathering 
of  a  force  which  must  crush  them  could  be  arrested  only  by 
^s  B.C.  an  alliance  with  Athens ;  and  there  accordingly  Korkyraian 
envoys  appeared  to  plead  the  cause,  not  of  justice  or  truth, 
but  of  expediency  and  self  interest.  But  the  Corinthians 
had  been  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and  their 
ambassadors  also  hastened  to  Athens  in  the  hope  of  turning 
the  scale  against  their  enemies. 
Proposals  The  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra  was  no  work  of 
aSiracc  ^^®  Athenians ;  nor  can  these  be  blamed  if,  on  resolving  to  act 
K*rk?a  ^^  ^'''  ^^^^  resolved  to  act  wholly  with  regard  to  their  own 
•ndAthens.  interests.  Korkyra,  again,  was  free  to  take  such  measures 
as  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  might  suggest :  and  to  the 
credit  of  her  envoys  it  must  be  admitted,  that  their  speech,  if 
the  historian  faithfully  gives  its  substance,  is  confined  solely 
to  the  principles  of  commercial  exchange.  They  were  in 
need  of  accommodation,  and  they  argued  that  it  was  in  their 
power  to  make  an  adequate  return  for  it.  To  any  gratitude 
for  benefits  done  to  the  Athenians  they  could  lay  no  claim. 
They  had  carefully  kept  out  of  the  way  when  their  fleet  was 
sorely  wanted  at  Salamis ;  ^^^  and  since  the  flight  of  Xerxes 
they  had  not  less  carefully  avoided  all  alliances.  The  result 
of  this  policy,  they  admitted,  was  not  pleasant.  They  had 
drawn  down  on  themselves  the  full  power  of  the  Corinthians 
and  their  allies  aided  by  a  large  force  enlisted  in  cities 

'»■*  See  vol.  i.  p.  493. 
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belonging  to  the  Athenian  dominion ;  and  with  these  cneinies     chap. 
they  were  wholly  unable  to  cope  single-handed.     They  were,  > — r — ^ 


of  coarse,  in  the  right  and  their  opponents  in  the  wrong, 
and  injnred  men  are  always  steadily  grateful  to  those  who 
help  them ;  but  it  was  more  important  to  remember  that 
Korkyra  had  a  navy  second  only  to  that  of  Athens,  and  that 
the  straggle  for  life  and  death  between  the  two  great  con- 
federacies of  Hellas  could  not  long  be  averted.  K  any 
counted  on  the  continuance  of  peace,  they  were  cheating 
themselves  with  dreams.  Corinth  had  attacked  Korkyra 
only  because  she  wished  to  be  rid  of  a  formidable  enemy 
before  the  great  war  should  begin  nearer  home ;  and  she  was 
as  much  the  enemy  of  Athens  as  if  this  war  had  been  already 
declared.  On  their  own  wrongs  they  would  lay  no  great 
stress.  The  iniquities  of  the  Corinthians  had  turned  into 
gall  and  wormwood  the  affection  which  Korkyra  would 
otherwise  have  cherished  for  the  mother  city :  and  to  the  old 
wrongs  they  had  now  added  a  refusal  to  submit  the  matter  in 
dispute  to  arbitration.  In  short,  there  were  no  moral  con- 
siderations to  restrain  the  Athenians  from  entering  into  the 
alliance,  for  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  allowed  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans  severally  to  admit  into  their  con- 
federacy cities  which  had  thus  far  belonged  to  neither,  and 
the  dictates  of  interest  would  bid  theui  seize  the  opportunity 
of  alliance  with  a  state  whose  fleet,  if  the  Athenians  should 
fail  to  aid  them,  would  in  the  immediately  impending  war 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies. ^^^ 

In  their  reply  the  Corinthians  naturally  tried  to  blacken  Counur- 
their  enemies  and  to  whitewash  themselves.     In  the  latter  Juents  of 
task  they  achieved  at  best  a  very  partial  success.     By  reject-  [nJ^hS!^?. 
ing  arbitration  under  conditions  which  were  undoubtedly  fair 
they  had  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  ;  and  to  get  rid  of  this 
difficulty   they   could    only  resort   to   hair-splitting.      The 
arbitration,  they  urged,  was  proposed  too  late;  it  should 
have  been  offered  before  the  Korkyraian  blockade  of  Epi- 

i.r26  Tliuc.  i.  «32~36.  Thucydules,  further,  represents  the  Korkyraians  as  dwelling  on 
the  advantages  involved  in  the  geographical  position  of  their  island  as  lying  on  tlie 
higfiw.iy  to  Italy  and  Sicily.  Athcnj*,  if  allied  with  Korkyra,  would  thus  be  able  to  cut 
the  Peiopionne-sians  off  from  the  aid  of  their  Italian  or  Sicilian  colonies.  If  they  so 
spoke,  they  were  very  far-sighted ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  words  of  Thurydides  may 
rttleet  the' history  of  biter  years  when  the  jwlicy  hero  recommended  had  led  to  the  dis- 
asirtms  Sicilian  expedition. 
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BOOK     damnos  was  begun.     This  plea  might  have  been  reasonable 


III. 


*  if  arbitration  were  a  means  for  preventing  the  commission  of 
wrongs  rather  than  of  redressing  them  when  committed. 
With  more  of  truth  they  painted  the  Korkyraians  as  men 
who  had  kept  aloof  from  all  association  with  other  Hdlenic 
states  because  their  geographical  position  favoured  the 
course  of  piracy  and  plunder  which  was  most  congenial  to 
them.  Alliances  woxdd  be  disagreeable  to  men  who  were 
anxious,  like  the  wild  beast  in  his  den,  to  keep  the  fruits  of 
their  robberies  to  themselves.**^  Ungrateful  as  colonists, 
and  treacherous  in  their  friendships,  they  were  now  tempting 
the  Athenians  to  a  direct  breach  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce, 
the  terms  of  which  were  never  intended  to  include  the  case 
of  states  which  sought  admission  into  one  confederacy  for  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  injuring  a  city  belonging  to  the  other. 
The  request  of  the  Korkyraians  was  moreover  backed  by 
slander  and  falsehood.  There  was  peace  now  between 
Athens  and  Sparta;  and  its  continuance  would  best  be  pro- 
moted by  fair  dealing  on  both  sides.  To  their  own  conduct^ 
as  showing  a  fnendly  spirit  to  Athens,  they  appealed  without 
fear.  They  had  aided  the  Athenians  in  their  war  with 
Aigina.***^  They  might  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
the  revolted  Samians :  they  had  not  only  revised  to  do  this, 
but  had  grounded  their  refusal  on  the  broad  principle  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  interference  between  an  imperial  city 
and  her  free  or  subject  allies ;  and  all  that  they  demanded 
now  was  that  this  principle  should  be  observed  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  turn. 
Defeiwivc  Such  was  the  great  question  submitted  to  the  general 
betM^i  assembly  of  Athenian  citizens  who,  for  two  days,  debated 
Athens  and  g,  point   wliich   modern   custom  reserves   for  the   decision 

Korkyra.  ^  .  ,  , 

of  the  sovereign  or  the  executive  government.***  An 
oflFensive  alliance  with  the  Korkyraians  was  impossible, 
unless  they  were  prepared  at  once  to  break  the  truce,  as  they 

1^7  Nothing  less  than  this  can  bo  involved  in  the  charges  which  Thucydidea,  L  SS, 
rcpi'escnts  them  as  making. 

'-«•''«  Ilcrod.  vi.  89. 

^^^  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  vol.  L  p.  1(\ 
ancient  notions  and  practice  were  dianietricall3r  opposed  to  our  own.  See,  farther,  AmoU, 
Iliit.  Romcj  i.  267 :  and  Gibbon,  Roman  Empire,  ch.  xliv.  (vol.  iv.  p.  217,  ed.  Bfilmin), 
on  the  *  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture.' 
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would  break  it  if  at  the  summons  of  their  new  allies  they     chap. 

should  attack  Corinth  or  any  of  her  settlements.     But  they  ^ — .^-^^ 

could  not  prudently  suffer  a  navy  second  only  to  their  own  to 

be  absorbed  by  a  hostile  confederacy ;  and  by  entering  into 

a  strictly  defensive  alliance  they  might  hope  to  weaken 

Corinthians  and  Eorkyraians  alike,  and  thus  to  enter  with 

the  greater  advantage  into  the  coming  strife,  if  come  it  must. 

At  first  the  assembly  was  inclined  to  reject  the  proffered 

alliance,  from  a  wish  to  keep  the  peace  at  all  costs.    Their 

decision  was  determined  by  Perikles  who  saw  as  clearly  as  the 

Eorkyraians  that  the  great  struggle  with  Sparta  could  not 

now  be  very  far  off:  *^^  but  although  Korkyra  became  the 

ally  of  Athens,  the  force  sent  to  her  aid  under  Lakedai-  432  b.c. 

monios*"*  the  son  of  Kimon  and  his  colleagues  Diotimos 

and  Proteas  was  confined  to  the  small  number  of  ten  ships, 

for  the  express  purpose  of  making  it  clear  to  the  Corinthia  ns 

that  no  aggressive  measures  were  intended ;  and  the  generals 

received  precise  instructions  to  remain  strictly  neutml  unless 

the  Corinthians  should  attempt  to  effect  a  landing  either  on 

Korkyra  or  on  any  Korkyraian  settlements. 

The  Corinthians  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  quarrel  to  an  Battle 
issue.    With  a  fleet  of  150  ships,  of  which  60  were  furnished  ofSan^ 
by  the  Eleians,  Meffarians,  Leukadians,  Ambrakiotes,  and  JP^^ 

J  7  o  7  7  7  Korkyr 

Anaktorians,  they  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Cheimerion  near  iic-oisoff 
the  lake  through  which  the  river  Acheron  finds  its  way  into  of  Syiwta. 
the  sea  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  southernmost 
promontory  of  Korkyra.  The  Korkyraians  with  the  ten 
Athenian  ships  took  up  their  position  off  the  islands  of  Sy beta, 
thus  blocking  the  strait  between  Korkyra  and  the  mainland, 
their  land-forces  being  incamped  at  Leukimme.  Here  they 
waited  until  the  Corinthian  fleet  came  in  sight,  and  then 
drew  up  in  line  of  battle,  the  Athenian  ships  being  placed  to 
the  right  of  the  Korkyraian  vessels.  The  eonlliet  which 
ensued  exhibited  a  scene  of  confusion  which  the  Athenian 
seamen  probably  regarded  with  infinite  contempt.    They  Lad 

^-^  It  may  be  .«aid  that  with  an  amount  of  forlionrance  which  would  not  bo  ri-^^anlod 
a-*  wiinderful  in  nations  at  the  present  day,  tho  Pelo])onnertian  war  ini'j:lit  have  boon 
avoided.  This  is  perhaps  true:  but  under  the  conditions  and  tondcncios  of  (irook 
iiociety  it  wiw  assuredly  ine\'itable ;  and  rr^^ard  Ix-ing  hatl  to  those  conditions  he  was 
fully  justified  in  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  liis  countrymen. 

1231  Tiiijj  name  alone  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  Spartan  b  anin^.s  and  symi>filliioi  of 
Kimon. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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BOOK      learnt  from  long  experience  that  the  ship  itself  should  be  the 
*— r-^ —    real  instrument  in  a  sea-fight  and  the  most  effective  of  all 
weapons  in  crippling  the  enemy.    It  was  this  discovery  which 
so  revolutionised  their  naval  system  that  they  came  to  dread 
a  combat  within  a  narrow  space  as  much  as  they  had  shrunk 
at  Salamis  from  fighting  in  open  waters.    Their  object  then  • 
had  been  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy  and  thus 
to  bring  into  action  the  hoplites  and  bowmen  who  crowded 
the  decks  of  the  triremes ;  and  the  Eorkyraians  and  Corinth- 
ians still  fought  after  this  old  fashion.    With  the  Athen- 
ians the  war-ship  discharged  practically  the  functions  of  the 
modem  ram,  but  with  a  delicacy  and  rapidity  of  manoeuvre 
scarcely  attainable  with  the  more  bulky  vessels  of  our  own 
day.     By  skilful  feints  of  attack  they  sought  to  distract  or 
weary  their  enemy,  and  then  the  beak  of  the  trireme  was 
dashed  with  a  fearful  impact  against  his  ship,  and  as  suddenly 
withdrawn.     Hence  they  must  have  surveyed  with  some  feel- 
ings of  wonderment  the  confused  throng  of  ships  in  which 
the  battle  was  reduced  to  much  the  same  conditions  with  a 
fight  on  land :  and  they  may  have  felt  some  pride  in  seeing 
the  impression  which  their  mere   approach   made  on  the 
antagonists  of  the  Eorkyraians.     According  to  the  letter  of 
their  instructions  they  were  not  justified  in  threatening  even 
thus  to  interfere  in  the  confiict,  so  long  as  no  attempt  was 
made  to  land  on  Korkyraian  ground  :  and  for  some  time  it 
seemed  as  though  no  interference  would  be  needed.     After  a 
hard  struggle  the  Eorkyraians  routed  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  and  chasing  it  to  its  camp  on  shore,  lost  time 
in  plundering  it  and  burning  the  tents.     For  this  folly  they 
paid  a  terrible  price.     The  remainder  of  the  Eorkjrraian  fleet, 
borne  down  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  was  put  to  flight,  and 
probably  saved  from  utter  ruin  only  by  the  open  interference 
of  the  Athenians  who  now  dashed  into  the  fight  without 
scruple  and  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the  Corinthians. 
The  latter  were  now  resolved  to  press  their  advantage  to  the 
utmost.     Sailing  through  the  enemy's  ships,  they  applied 
themselves  to  the  task  not  of  taking  prizes  but  of  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter,  to  which  not  a  few  of  their  own  people  fell 
victims.     After  this  work  of  destruction^  they  conveyed  their 


ncnr  closing  in,  and  they  also  withdrew  to  their  own 
nd.  So  ended  the  greatest  sea-fight  in  which  Hellenes 
thus  iar  contended  not  with  barbarians  bat  with  their 
kinsfolk.'*"  On  the  following  da;  the  Korkyraiana  sailed 
rbota  with  each  of  their  ships  as  were  still  fit  for  service, 
orted  by  the  thirty  Athenian  ships, — a  fact,  which,  if 
itted,  mnet  be  token  as  proof  that  of  the  ten  vessels 
h.  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  the  previous  day  not  one 
been  disabled.  Bat  the  Corinthians,  far  from  wishing  to 
)  to  bk)WB  with  the  new-comers,  were  anxious  rather  for 
'  own  safety.  Concluding  that  the  Athenians  now  re- 
ed the  Thirty  Tears'  Truce  as  broken,  they  were  afraid  of 
g  forcibly  hindered  by  them  in  their  homeward  TOyage. 
iCame  necessary  therefore  to  learn  what  thej'  meant  to 
and  some  Corinthians,  sent  in  a  pinnace  without  a 
Id's  staff  (the  equivalent  of  our  flag  of  truce ),''**  asked 
1  if  they  intended  to  break  the  truce  by  preventing  them 
L  sailing  to  Korkyra  or  to  any  other  place  whitiier  they 
it  wish  to  go.  The  answer  of  the  Atheoiaos  was  plain 
decisive.  They  did  not  mean  to  break  the  truce,  and  the 
nthians  might  go  where  they  pleased,  so  long  as  they  did 
go  to  Korkyra  or  to  any  city  or  settlement  belonging  to 
This  declaration  impUed  that  the  Corinthians  were  &ee 
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The  revolt 
ofPoti- 


w 

AthenianB  challenged  the  Corinthians  to  a  combat  which 
they  had  declined.  For  the  present  the  conflict  was  at  an 
end ;  but  it  was  to  be  followed  by  terrible  consequences  at  a 
later  time.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  prisoners  had  fSallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Corinthians.  Of  these  eight  hundred  were 
slaves  who  were  again  sold :  the  remaining  two  hundred  and 
fifty  they  conveyed  to  Corinth,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  care.  Like  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians 
were  acting  only  fix>m  a  regard  to  their  own  interests.  Their 
object  was  to  send  these  prisoners  back  to  Korkyra,  nomi- 
nally under  pledge  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for  their  freedom, 
but  having  really  covenanted  to  put  down  the  Demos  and 
thus  to  insure  the  hearty  alliance  of  Korkyra  with  Corinth. 
These  men  returned  home  to  stir  up  the  most  savage  sedi- 
tions that  ever  disgraced  an  Hellenic  city. 

From  this  time  the  Corinthians  regarded  the  Peloponnesian 
truce  with  Athens  as  virtually  at  an  end.  At  Korkyra  their 
schemes  had  failed;  but  they  might  strike  perhaps  a  still 
heavier  blow  at  her  dominion  elsewhere.  The  Corinthian 
town  of  Potidaia,**^  although  now  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens, 
had  still  some  connexion  with  the  mother  city  from  which 
she  received  annually  ma^trates  called  Epidemiourgoi.  The 
undisguised  enmity  of  Corinth  at  once  convinced  the  Athen- 
ians of  the  need  of  keeping  a  close  watch  on  all  Corinthian 
colonies  from  which  any  danger  might  be  feared ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Potidaia  Athens  had  other  enemies  with 
whom  the  Corinthians  might  make  common  cause.  The 
professions  of  friendship  made  by  the  Makedonian  chief 
Alexandres  to  the  Athenian  generals  at  Plataiai  *"*  may  not 
have  been  profoundly  sincere ;  but  his  son  Perdikkas  valued 
the  Athenian  alliance  less  than  he  hated  his  brothers  Philip 
and  Derdas  who  ruled  over  territories  higher  up  the  valley 
of  the  Axios.*^'^  These  chiefs  had  no  sooner  entered  into 
covenant  with  Athens  than  Perdikkas  began  to  intrigue 
against  them,  courting  the  friendship  of  Corinth  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  revolt  of  Potidaia,  stirring  up  the  Spartans 
to  an  invasion  of  Attica  in  order  to  keep  the  Athenians 
busied  at  home,  and  striving  to  sow  the  seeds  of  revolt  among 


»2^  See  voL  i.  p.  165. 


122-  See  vol.  i.  p.  679. 


»»  Thua  ii.  100. 
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the  Hellenic  cities  generally  on  the  northern  shores  of  the     chai;. 
Egean.     To  foil  these  plots,  a  fleet  was  sent  from  Athens 


under  Archestratos  '*'^  with  orders  to  insist  on  obedience  432  bjc, 
to  commands  by  which  the  Potidaiatans  had  been  already 
ordered  to  pnU  down  their  seaward  walls,  and  to  give  hostages 
for  their  good  behavionr.  An  embassy  was  at  once  sent  from 
Fotidaia  to  Athens  probably  with  no  great  hope  of  obtaining 
a  remission  of  the  sentence,  while  another  went  to  Sparta 
on  the  more  likely  errand  of  stirring  up  the  Spartans  to  open 
war  with  the  Athenians.  At  Athens,  of  course,  they  failed. 
From  the  Spartans  they  received  a  positive  promise  that  any 
attack  made  on  Fotidaia  should  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
invasion  of  Attica ;  and  thus  for  the  third  time  Sparta  either 
pledged  herself  to  break  the  truce  with  Athens  or  showed  her 
readiness  to  do  so.*"*  This  pledge  was  followed  by  the  im- 
mediate revolt  not  only  of  Fotidaia,  but  of  the  Chalkidians 
and  Bottiaians  who  were  persuaded  by  Ferdikkas  to  dismantle 
their  exposed  settlements  and  concentrate  themselves  at 
Olynthos,  while  to  those  who  chose  to  accept  his  ofier  he 
gave  lands  round  the  lake  of  Bolbe  lying  in  the  line  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  great  Makedonian  peninsula.  Against 
this  combined  revolt  the  Athenian  commanders  felt  that  until 
reinforcements  should  reach  them  they  could  do  little ;  but 
their  resolution  to  transfer  the  war  to  Makedonia  where  they 
could  be  aided  in  their  operations  against  Perdikkas  by  his 
brothers  Philip  and  Derdas  involved  the  imprudence  of  leaving 
Potidaia  unguarded.     Nor  did  the  Corinthians  fail  to  seize 

1237  Thucydidcs,  i.  57,  says  that  Archo.<trnt03  hnd  ton  collon^iios.  T^iit  acmrdiinr  to 
the  Klfisthtnean  constitution  there  were  only  ten  Stratt'p)i,  one  for  each  of  the  Trihes  ; 
and  it  can  warcely  he  supfKised  t)iat  Athens  would  employ  ail  her  f;enerals  on  an  expe 
oilion  con>*i*tiri^  of  only  one  thousand  hoplites.  Hut  I )r.  Arnold  n  marks  that  tiltcn 
pnerals  were  emj>l«»ycd  in  the  "vvar  with  Samos  after  its  revolt  (pp.  70,  71),  I*eriklo,s 
boint:  fir<«t  pent  with  nine  etdleagues,  and  five  more  fi)ll<»winfr  with  two  suhstMjuent  de- 
tnchmcnts.  Wi-  can  scarcely  av<)id  lii.s  conclusi(»n  that  the  title  Stratej^os  wa.s  u-ed  to 
deiKttM  other  oftlcers  as  well  as  the  ten  Strate^oi  represinlin::  the  Kh'isthenean  tribes. 

i.'.:i  We  do  not  know  what  Sparta  did  in  the  contjress  summoned  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication t»f  tlie  Samian«s  ])af;c  71  ;  hut  in  all  likelihood  the  o]»poMtion  of  the  Corinth- 
ians made  any  decision  on  her  part  superfluous,  and  the  mere  summoninj;  of  the 
c<''nj:rcv*  is  sufficient  prr^of  of  her  disposition  in  the  matter.  To  the  Thasians  they 
made  a  distinct  promi.se  of  help,  which  the  Ilelot  war  prevented  them  from  fullillin 


St^^  fiatre  41.  In  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Mytilenaian  amhnssHdor-*  nt 
Sparta  Ix-i'ure  the  revolt  Thu<  ytlidcs,  iii.  i:J,  represents  them  as  rcmindiuf^  the  Spartans 
of  an  application  which  they  had  made  for  help  *lon^  aj^o  while  the  \n'nre  was  not  v.  t 
brokrn.'  'I'he  dale  is  not  nlorc  definitely  fix*^d  ;  hut  it  nuist  belon;,'  ]Moh:;hly  to  a  tiiii<' 
pn<'«Miin;:  the  interference  of  Athens  in'the  affairs  of  Korkvra.  In  thi-.  in>t;iucc  tin? 
applicant:*  wtre  i^nt  away  with  a  refusal, — in  all  likelihood  U'cause  the  Corinthians  .^Jill 
adhered  to  the  principle  which  they  had  laid  dowa  when  dealing  with  the  pro^Kjaals  of 
the  i^miana.    Sec  page  71. 
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BOOK  the  opportunity  of  throwing  into  it  a  force  of  1,600  hoplites 
^-  t '  ■  ^  and  400  light-armed  troops  under  the  command  of  Aristeus, 
the  son  of  Adeimantos,'^  a  man  especially  popular  with  the 
Potidaiatans.  These  reinforcements  entered  the  city  on  the 
fortieth  day  after  its  revolt ;  but  another  Athenian  fleet  under 
Kallias  and  four  other  generals  had  previously  reached  the 
Chalkidian  coast  to  find  that  Archestratos  had  already  taken 
ThermS  and  was  now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Pydna-  Instead 
of  hastening  to  Potidaia  the  whole  force  joined  in  the  block- 
ade of  Pydna ;  nor  was  it  until  Aristeus  had  entered  Potidaia 
that  they  felt  the  need  of  changing  their  plans.  Perdikkas 
had  been  so  far  pressed  by  the  Athenians  on  one  side  and  his 
brothers  on  the  other,  that  he  was  constrained  to  accept  the 
peace  which  the  Athenians  felt  that  they  must  make  on  any 
terms.  Thus  left  free  to  move  against  their  revolted  subjects, 
the  Athenians  marched  from  Pydna  to  Beroia,  where  they 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  take  the  city,  and  then  after  an  easy 
march  of  three  days  reached  Gigonos,  their  fleet  of  70  ships 
advancing  at  the  same  time  along  the  coast.***®  Meanwhile 
Aristeus  was  awaiting  their  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Olynthos  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  his  plan  being 
to  allow  the  Athenians  to  attack  him,  while  Perdikkas,  who 
had  already  broken  his  covenant,  should  advance  from 
Olynthos  and  take  them  in  the  rear,  thus  placing  the 
Athenians  between  two  armies.  The  Athenians  on  their 
side  sent  the  Makedonian  horsemen  of  Philip  and  Pausanias 
to  prevent  any  movements  from  Olynthos  while  they  them- 
selves marched  for  Potidaia.     Having  reached  the  isthmus, 

H39  Probably  the  doughty  Adeimantos  of  the  days  of  Themisf  oklea. 

1340  Great  stress  must  be*  laid  on  this  assertion  of  Thucydides  who  probably  had  a 
thorough  personal  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country.  But  the  Beroia  known 
in  later  history  lay  far  from  the  coast  to  the  northwest,  and  the  journey  firom  this 
Beroia  or  from  Pvdna  to  Gigonos  certainly  would  not  be  described  as  an  easy  march  of 
three  days,  a  period  which  must  be  reckoned  either  from  Beroia  or  Pydna,  Dr.  Arnold, 
assuming  that  the  city  here  mentioned  must  be  the  Beroia  on  Mount  Bermios,  denounces 
this  attempt  of  the  Athenians  as  treacherous,  although  this  fact  cannot  be  inferred  from 
any  expression  of  Thucydides.  Mr.  Grote,  naturally  regarding  it  as  strange  that  the 
Athenians,  unable  to  hold  the  maritime  town  of  Pydna,  should  diverge  20  miles  inland 
to  attack  a  mountain  stronghold  which  they  could  not  keep,  holds  that  the  Beroia  here 
named  must  be  a  place  of  which  later  geographers  mention  the  name  without  noting 
the  site.  Hist,  Gr.  vi.  98.  But  if  eren  this  clue  had  been  lost,  we  should  be  fully 
justified  in  placing  reliance  on  the  distinct  statement  of  Thucydides  who  gives  not 
merely  the  order  of  the  places  reached  but  the  chronology  of  the  march.  An  easy 
journey  of  three  days  would  not  exceed  45  miles  ;  and  Beroia  most  thus  have  been  a 
town  lying  somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  Axios.  From  the  Barmian  Beroia  the  march 
according  to  Leake  would  occupy  four  days  at  20  miles  a  day :  and  Mr.  Grote  regards 
even  this  as  under  the  real  reckoning. 
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they  encoxmtered  the  forces  of  Aristeus ;  and  the  result  of  chap. 
the  battle  which  then  followed  was  much  like  that  of  the  ;  _  - 
recent  conflicts  off  Korkyra.  Aristeus  with  the  Corinthians 
on  his  wing  put  to  flight  the  forces  opposed  to  them,  and 
chased  them  for  some  distance.'**^  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Athenians,  having  defeated  the  Potidaiatans  and  their  other 
Peloponnesian  allies,  had  driven  them  back  to  the  city ;  and 
Aristeus  on  his  return  found  that  he  must  either  betake 
himself  to  Olynthos  or  force  his  way  into  Potidaia.  He  resolved 
to  take  the  latter  course.  Under  a  shower  of  spears  he  made 
his  way  through  the  sea  along  the  mole,  and  succeeded  in 
entering  the  city  without  much  loss.  Indeed,  the  conquerors 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  suffered  more  than  the  conquered. 
The  Potidaiatans  and  their  allies  had  lost  less  than  300  men ; 
the  Athenians  had  lost  150  with  their  general  Kallias,  the 
pupil  of  the  Eleatic  Zenon.  The  city  was  now  blockaded  on 
the  northern  side  and  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  Olynthos;  but  the  Athenians  could  not  venture  to 
divide  their  forces  in  order  to  blockade  it  on  the  side  of  the 
peninsula.  The  arrival  of  Phormion  with  fresh  troops  from 
Athens  supplied  the  force  which  was  needed  for  the  complete 
investment  of  the  place ;  and  Aristeus  saw  at  once  that  the 
safety  of  Potidaia  could  be  insured  only  by  the  departure  of 
all  who  were  not  absolutely  needed  for  its  defence.  His 
proposal  to  remain  himself  with  the  500  chosen  for  this 
service  was  set  aside;  and  watching  his  opportunity,  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  the  harbour.  This 
lessening  of  their  numbers  enabled  the  Potidaiatans  to  stand 
out  for  two  years;  and  before  its  fall  Athens  and  Sparta  had  432-430 
beerun  the  fatal  war  which  was  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
great  imperial  city. 

In  truth,  men's  minds  were  becoming  exasperated  on  both  Conpress  of 
sides.     The  Corinbhians,  far  from  interfering  between  Sparta  ponnesian 
and  Athens  as  they  had  done  before  the  Korkyraian  troubles,  §"5^^^^*^ 
were  now  doing  all  that  they  could  to  hurry  the  Spartans 
into  war;    and   the    Megarians   were   smarting   under   the 
chastisement  inflicted  by  the  Athenians  on  enemies  who  had 
once  been  friends.     By  joining  her  confederacy  Megara  had 

««  Thuc.  i.  62,  6. 
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BOOK  conf(^Ted  on  Athens  a  most  important  benefit.  She  had 
— r-^ — •  made  her  mistress  of  the  highway  into  Peloponnesos  and 
rendered  all  thought  of  a  Spartan  invasion  of  Attica  super- 
fluous. By  deserting  this  alliance  she  dealt  a  fatal  blow  on 
the  land  empire  of  Athens;  and  the  Athenians  were  re- 
solved that  the  Megarians  should  feel  that  this  blow  could 
not  be  struck  with  impunily.  Causes  of  complaint  were 
soon  forthcoming.  Eunaway  slaves  from  Athens  found,  it 
was  said,  an  asylum  at  Megara:  and  the  Megarians  had 
dared  to  till  the  pasture  land  which  was  sacred  to  the  Eleu- 
sinian  goddesses  and  which  formed  also  a  common  or  neutral 
ground  between  the  two  states."*^  For  these  offences  a 
decree  was  passed  excluding  the  Megarians  from  all  Athen- 
ian ports  ;  and  so  keenly  was  this  prohibition  felt  by  them 
that  they  insisted  upon  it  at  Sparta  as  a  direct  breach  of  the 
truce.  But  although  in  this  matter  Athens  may  have  shown 
not  much  of  forbearance  or  generosity,  she  had  done  nothing 
which  she  had  not  a  full  right  to  do.  Sparta  banished 
strangers  summarily  at  her  will ;  and  the  morality  of  the 
ancient  world  -at  least  had  not  reached  a  stage  in  which  it 
could  fairly  profess  to  be  shocked  by  acts  not  in  accordance 
with  modem  theories  of  free  trade.^*^'  Nor  can  it  with  any 
justice  be  said  that  Athens  had  done  actual  wrong  to  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  in  any  of  the  other  matters  laid 
to  her  charge.  The  quarrel  between  Korkyra  and  Corinth 
was  a  quarrel  between  two  single  cities,  and  affected  the 
Spartan  league  by  the  mere  accident  that  Corinth  happened 
to  belong  to  it ;  and,  whether  by  the  terms  of  the  truce  or  by 
the  international  morality  of  the  time,  Athens  was  justified 

1242  -^Iy,  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  vi.  104,  holds  that  the  sacred  fi^und  and  the  common  border 
land  were  not  the  same,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Arnold,  in  Thuc.  i.  189,  who  makes  do  dis- 
tinction between  them.  It  is  true  that  inclosurcs  ftacred  to  deities  could  not  be  culti- 
vated ;  but  this  was  a  fact  so  obvious  that  it  would  have  been  superflnons  to  charge  the 
Megarians  with  doing  more  than  tilling  the  sacred  soil.  Thucjdides,  however,  savs 
pointedly  that  they  were  charged  with  tutfiyavKa  n^?  y^  ti5?  tepac  mat.  r^  aopiarw.  Cer- 
tainly the  form  of  the  expression  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  not  the  same. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  Thuc.  i.  139,  adopts  the  opinion  of  some  commentators  that  the  slaves 
received  at  Megara  were  the  servants  of  Aspasia.  These,  according  to  Aristophano, 
were  two  in  number,  and  were  stolen  by  the  Megarians  from  Athens.  According  to 
Thucydidos  they  were  not  stolen,  but  simply  found  a  harbour  at  Megara,  after  escaping 
from  their  masters.  There  is  thus  no  agreement  between  the  two  account^} ;  nor  can 
we  suppose  that  the  Athenians  would  have  cared  much,  or  at  all,  about  the  abduction 
of  two  women  of  this  class.  The  asylum  given  to  runawav  slaves  was  a  much  more 
serious  matter,  which  pressed  more  severelv  upon  the  Athenians  later  on  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  after  the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  garrison  at  Dekeleia.    Thuc  viL  z7. 

1243  See  Appendix  I. 
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in  makiDg  a  strictly  defensive  alliance  with  a  state  not  in-  chap. 
claded  in  the  Spartan  confederacy.  Nay,  if  in  fulfilling  this  ^— «^ — ^ 
engagement  her  triremes  were  brought  into  conflict  with 
those  of  Corinth,  this  would  be  a  matter  with  which  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  would  have  no  direct  concern 
and  with  which  they  were  assuredly  in  no  way  bound  to 
meddle.  That  this  view  was  for  a  long  time  the  Spartan 
view,  may  be  inferred  from  the  stress  which  the  Corinthians 
laid  on  the  indifference  with  which  their  wrongs  had  been 
treated  by  the  Spartans.^^*^  On  the  other  hand,  by  bringing 
about  the  revolt  of  Potidaia  the  Corinthians  had  done  to 
Athens  a  wrong  which  came  directly  within  the  terms  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  Truce.  They  had  interfered  between  her  and 
a  city  which  had  been  included  in  the  Athenian  alliance, 
and  had  striven  to  detach  from  her  the  other  allied  cities  on 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Egean.  In  other  words,  they  had 
made  a  deliberate  effort  to  break  up  the  Athenian  empire ; 
and  thus  in  the  council  sunmioned  by  the  Spartans  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  grievances  of  their  allies,^***  the 
Corinthians  could  only  slur  over  the  injustice  done  by  them- 
selves and  misrepresent  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians.  This 
they  did  in  one  short  sentence  which  affirmed  that  the 
Athenians  had  seized  Korkyra  for  the  sake  of  its  fleet, 
and  were  holding  it  by  force,  while  they  had  blockaded 
Potidaia  as  being  a  most  useful  station  for  their  dealings  with 
the  Thrace-ward  settlements.  The  statement  clearly  implied 
that  in  both  cases  the  action  came  from  the  Athenians  and 
that  Potidaia  in  particular  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  the 
blockade.  The  rest  of  their  speech  resolves  itself  into  a 
series  of  pictures  vigorously  contrasting  Athenian  energy, 
versatility,  and  foresight  with  Spartan  dilatorincss,  obsti- 
nacy, and  stupid  self-complacence,  and  assumes  or  insists 
throughout  that  the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  choice 
between  peace  and  war,  and  that  the  honour  of  Sparta  was 
concerned  in  taking  up  a  struggle  which  had  already  begun. 

'-**  Thns  the  Corinthians  charge  the  Spartans  with  aswrtinfj  that  iht y  liad  no  mind 
to  Ih?  drawn  into  private  quarrels  -^ikI  that  the  Corinthians  wi^^hnl  to  dra^  them  into 

PUCh   di!*potei*,   tuv  Xtyovruv  fiaXXov  vnti'ourt  co?    ti'tKfV   t^v  aurot^  ihicf.   2cu</jnpuic  Xtyovcri. 

Thuc.  i.  6^,  2.    This  charfje  is  followed  by  the  imputation  of  wilful  neglect  of  Corinthian, 
or  as  they  would  have  it,  of  confederate  interests,  ixiyiara  iyKXi^ftara  i\ontv  vnh  ft«*' 

'A^raimy   vfifn^ofitvoi,  vvb  6i  vfiSty  afifKovfievoi.      lb. 

»^*»  Thuc.  i.  67. 
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BOOK  It  transfers,  in  short,  to  the  Athenian  people  at  large  all  the 
^"  I ' — '  characteristics  of  Themistokles  and  Perikles,  all  the  keenness 
of  wit  and  readiness  of  resource  which  baffled  and  fooled  the 
Spartans  while  Athens  and  her  harbours  were  being  girt 
with  their  mighty  ramparts,  as  well  as  the  aggressive  spirit 
which  drove  them  to  seek  for  fresh  gains  abroad  while 
Spartan  conservatism  shrunk  jfrom  stepping  beyond  the 
door-stone  for  fear  of  losing  the  household  goods  within.^*** 
It  painted  in  strong  colours  the  courage  of  a  people  whom 
no  defeats  could  render  submissive,  and  who,  while  they 
looked  on  their  high  mental  powers  as  endowments  to  be 
used  in  the  interests  of  their  country,  regarded  their  bodies 
as  things  to  be  flung  away,  if  need  be,  in  her  service.  To 
such  men  as  these  the  failure  of  a  scheme  brought  with  it  a 
sense  of  loss  as  keen  as  if  they  had  been  robbed  of  things 
long  possessed,  and  even  roused  in  them  a  more  insolent 
ambition.  Unwearied  in  enterprises  from  which  they  felt 
sure  of  reaping  substantial  finits,  they  could  afford  to  look 
with  contempt  on  the  laborious  idleness  of  the  Spartans : 
and  thus  they  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  their  birth  by  never 
resting  themselves  or  leaving  their  neighbours  at  peace. 
Such  was  the  state  which  the  Spartans  should  have  crushed 
in  its  infancy :  and  if  its  powers  had  not  already  been  put 
forth  for  the  inslavement  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  this 
was  owing  to  fortunate  accidents  and  not  to  any  checks 
which  Sparta  had  placed  in  her  path.  Whatever  might  be 
the  truth  of  the  picture  thus  drawn,  the  speech,  so  far  as 
the  existing  truce  was  concerned,  was  invective,  not  argu- 
ment. Hence  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  happened  to  be 
present  on  some  other  errand,  having  received  permission 
to  speak,  pointedly  disclaimed  the  intention  of  defending 
Athens  against  the  accusations  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  explaining  her  real 
position  and  the  motives  of  her  policy.  Passing  briefly  in 
review  the  history  of  the  last  sixty  years,  they  asserted  that 
in  the  invasions  whether  of  Datis  or  of  Xerxes  the  safety  of 
Hellas  had  been  mainly  insured  by  the  resolution  and 
energy  of  Athens,  and  that  the  flight  of  the  Persian  king 

ia«  Thuc.  i.  70, 4. 
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nediatelj  after  the  fight  at  Salamis  showed  the  wisdom  chap. 
lazarding  eyerything  on  the  issue  of  a  battle  by  sea.  But  « — ,1— ^ 
Y  reminded  the  Spartans  that  after  Salamis,  Plataiai,  and 
kalS,  there  was  still  much  work  to  be  done,  and  that 
J  had  deliberately  declined  the  task,  which  the  Asiatic 
Uenes  had  of  their  own  free  will  besought  the  Athenians 
mdertake.  They  bade  them  remember  that  great  schemes 
un  in  pure  self-defence  cannot  always  be  laid  aside  when 
ir  immediate  purpose  has  been  attained,  and  that  if 
Lens  had  maintained  in  her  own  interests  a  league  to 
eh  her  allies  owed  their  freedom  and  their  very  exist- 
ed Sparta  in  like  manner  took  good  care  to  regulate  in 
ordance  with  her  own  notions  her  confederation  of  Pelo- 
nesian  cities.  But  they  insisted  more  particularly  that, 
lOugh  the  states  belonging  to  the  Athenian  alliance  must 

in  greater  or  less  degree  the  pressure  of  a  common 
den,  yet  the  solid  benefits  secured  to  them  far  out- 
ghed  this  annoyance.  The  Athenians  might  have  chosen 
ule  by  force  only,  and  to  place  their  subjects  under  irre- 
nsible  rulers  like  the  Spartan  Harmostai :  but  instead  of 
( they  had  placed  the  allies  on  a  level  with  themselres, 
\  even  to  their  own  disadvantage,  by  suffering  them  to 
ry  all  complaints  whether  against  their  fellow-allies  or 
inst  Athenian  citizens  before  the  law-courts  of  the  im- 
ial  city  J  ^^  It  was,  of  course,  true  that  the  allies  had 
n  constrained  to  sacrifice  in  some  measure  their  inde- 
dence.  This  was  inevitable  if  the  confederation  was  to 
3reserved  at  all ;  and  Athens  could  not  afford  to  let  it  be 
ken  up,  when  she  knew  that  by  a  necessary  consequence 

cities  now  in  alliance  with  her  would  all  gravitate 
Sparta  and  make  her  absolute  despot  of  Hellas.  The 
jects  of  Athens  might  chafe  at  the  slight  constraint 
►osed  on  them  as  her  allies:  but  tlie  yoke  was  light 
jed  in  comparison  of  that  which  tliey  had  borne  as 
jects  of  the  Persian  king,  or  of  that  which  would  be  laid 
n  them,  if  Sparta  should  succeed  in  ruining  her  rival, 
'y  would  then  feel  how  vast  was  the  difference  between 
system  which  allowed  to  all  the  allies  whether  against 

i»<7  See  page  74. 
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each  other  or  against  their  rulers  an  appeal  to  a  common 
law,  and  a  sj'stem  which,  like  that  of  Sparta,  placed  every 
city  under  the  iron  rule  of  an  autocratic  oligarchy. 

This  speech,  it  must  be  admitted,  stands  out  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  malignant  sophistry  of  the  Corinthians.  It 
was  not  the  business  of  the  envoys  to  rebut  the  particular 
charges  brought  against  their  city,  although  to  do  so  they 
needed  only  to  assert  that  in  allying  herself  defensively  with 
Korkyra  she  had  acted  strictly  within  the  terms  of  the  truce, 
whereas  Corinth  by  stirring  up  Potidaia  and  other  cities  to 
revolt  had  as  manifestly  broken  them.  But  if  we  may  take 
these  speeches  as  fairly  representing  what  was  actually  said 
in  this  open  debate,  we  must  feel  greater  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting the  speeches  which  follow  as  a  substantially  correct 
report  of  the  secret  council  from  which  not  merely  all 
strangers  but  even  the  allies  were  excluded.  In  any  case 
the  fact  would  become  known  that  Archidamos  had  earnestly 
deprecated  the  course  on  which  the  Corintliians  had  set  their 
hearts ;  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  sought  to  i>08tpone, 
if  not  to  avert  the  struggle,  were  those  which  would  be  used 
by  a  man  whose  political  life  began  about  the  time  when 
Themistokles  was  ostracised,  and  who  had  not  allowed  the 
military  conceit  of  his  countrymen  to  blind  his  eyes  to  the 
real  state  and  tendency  of  things.  Without  noticing  the 
accusations  and  arguments  of  the  Corinthians,  this  wise  and 
sober-minded  prince  is  said  to  have  placed  side  by  side  the 
strong  and  the  weak  points  in  the  system  and  resources  of 
Sparta.  In  ships,  in  money,  in  population  and  extent  of 
empire,  she  was  no  match  for  her  great  rival ;  and  the  pre- 
paration which  might  place  her  on  a  level  with  Athens  must 
be  a  work  of  time.  On  a  Peloponnesian  city  they  could  lay 
their  hands  at  once  :  and  though  they  might  cross  the  isthmus 
and  devastate  the  fertile  lands  of  Attica,  this  would  be  of 
little  avail  so  long  as  Athens  should  remain  mistress  of  the 
sea,  for  not  only  would  she  obtain  from  other  countries  all 
that  could  be  needed  for  the  support  of  her  people,  but  she 
would  continue  to  draw  from  her  allies  ample  revenues  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  navy  overwhelming  in  its  strength  and 
unequalled  in  its  discipline.     Unless  her  maritime  empire 
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old  be  put  down,  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  look  for  the  chap. 
eedy  ending  of  a  waa:  .which  in  all  likelihood  they  would  — ^ — " 
ive  as  a  legacy  to  their  children.  Prudence,  therefore, 
)uld  dictate  delay  until  they  could  begin  the  struggle  with 
reasonable  hope  of  soon  winning  the  victory ;  and  in  their 
sk  of  preparation  they  would  not  hesitate  to  invite  the  aid 
en  of  the  barbarian  against  a  tyranny  which  was  fast  be- 
aming unbearable.'"*  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Athenians 
id  offered  to  submit  all  disputes  to  arbitration ;  and  to  that 
ibunal  it  would  be  wise  for  the  present  to  leave  the  issue, 
he  effect  of  this  wholesome  advice,  if  the  account  of  the 
istorian  may  be  trusted,  was  at  once  neutralised  by  a  speech 
'  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas,  who  without  much  more  verbosity 
lan  that  of  the  secretary  of  Mindaros  '**^  did  his  best  to 
3und  on  his  countrymen  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Sneering 
}  the  Athenians  as  praisers  of  themselves,  he  charged  them 
ith  making  no  defence  against  the  accusation  of  wrongs 
one  to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  although  he  knew 
lat  these  were  topics  on  which  the  envoys  who  were  present 
a  other  business  had  no  authority  to  enter.  It  was  no  part 
F  his  purpose  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  learn  what 
le  Athenian  people  had  to  say  in  the  matter.  Assuming 
lat  the  wrongs  had  been  committed,  he  insisted  tbat  the 
ood  behaviour  of  the  Athenians  during  the  Persian  wars 
as  only  a  reason  for  visiting  their  recent  iniquities  with 
ouble  chastisement.  That  they  had  more  money,  more 
[lips,  and  more  men,  was  a  fact  beneath  the  notice  of 
partans,  whose  allies  had  received  insults  calling  not  for 
eliberation  but  for  vengeance.  It  was  for  wrong- doers  to 
insider  beforehand  the  effect  of  the  crimes  which  they 
itended  to  commit :  it  was  for  the  Spartans  to  decree  with- 
ut  further  thought  a  war  in  which  the  gods  would  defend 

1248  Thuc.  i.  82,  2.  Among  the  indu'^ements  for  imme«Hate  wjir  ur;:;c(l  by  tlio  Cdrinth- 
im  on  the  Spartan.-*  wjis  the  fear  that,  if  Sparta  failed  to  aid  lier,  C.'urinth  ini;x'>t  l»e 
iven  *  to  .s<.»me  other  allian<ro.'  Thue.  i.  71,  .3.  Probably  this  threat  point-*  t  »  t'l'-  r-f<  p 
hich  Arohi«laino?»  .-M^t-ins  to  take  as  a  mitter  of  course.  If  w<.'  a.ssutne  the  tnith  of  tlio 
f»ort,  nothin^^  can  <ho\v  mcr'-  coneltisivrly  the  ai»-olate  ii  »[)ele>sii';>s  of  any  rtforts  to 
•inbine  into  a  .-in-^le  nation  witli  a  eun-tilutional  repr-'M-ntativv /i^overnini'nt  tiil>es  in 
horn  thccentrifu^^al  tend«.'ney  wa-^  so  vehennmL  and  even  i^.ivai^e.  It  is  btu  fair  to  add 
lat  thi-^  tendency  coined  out  in  its  most  exaggerated  and  oflensive  form  anu»ii;;-.t  the 
orians  not  amongst  the  lonians, — in  the  oli;^arehieal  Htatesand  nut  in  the  citie«  where 
jmocrat.'v  had  secured  equal  ri^lita  for  all  the  citizens. 

"w  Xen.  //.  i.  1,  23. 
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BOOK      the  right.     This  doughty  speech  was  followed  by  the  cries  of 

AXX* 


Aye  and  No  by  which,  like  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
the  Spartans  pronounced  their  decision  on  the  questions 
submitted  to  them.  Feeling  or  affecting  inabiliiy  to  determine 
whether  the  Ayes  or  Noes  had  it,"*°  Sthenelaidas  ordered  a 
division.  Possibly  some  who  had  cried  out  in  the  n^fative 
did  not  care  to  be  known  personally  as  opposing  the  popular 
sentiment ;  and  a  large  majority  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 
chamber  assigned  to  those  who  approved  of  war. 
482  B.C.  Thus  was  taken  the  first  step  which  Spartan  usagfe  called 

Autumn  xr  x-  — o 

for  m  questions  of  foreign  pohcy,  for  as  the  Spartan  consti- 
^^^f  tion  mtemally  reflected  still  the  practice  of  the  so-called 
*^  s^iiS  H^^^ic  Agora,  so  it  allowed  to  the  allies  of  Sparta  no  wider 
functions  than  those  of  the  Achaians  assembled  under  the 
presidency  of  Agamemnon  or  Menelaos.  The  proposal  of  all 
measures  rested  with  the  chiefs  alone ;  it  was  the  business  of 
the  people  to  say  simply  whether  the  measure  should  be 
adopted  or  rejected.  It  follows  that  if  the  chiefs  themselves 
decided  against  any  given  course  of  action,  the  people  would 
not  be  consulted  about  it  at  all ;  and  thus  if  the  complaint  of 
the  Corinthians  had  appeared  to  the  Spartans  unworthy  of 
attention,  a  second  synod  of  allies  would  not  have  been  sum- 
moned. But  Sthenelaidas  had  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
war,  and  it  now  became  competent  for  the  allies  to  say 
whether  they  would  have  war  or  not.  The  debates  in  this 
synod  seem  to  have  been  protracted ;  but  Thucydides  takes 
no  notice  of  any  speech  except  that  of  the  Corinthians,  be- 
yond saying  that  the  greater  part  were  for  war.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  Corinthians  in  this  second  harangue  may  be 
lightly  passed  by.  Whatever  they  were,  they  had  been  dili- 
gently urged  by  Corinthian  deputies  sent  specially  to  canvass 
all  the  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.'"*  If  they 
are  faithfully  reproduced  by  the  historian,  they  began  with 
falsehood,  and  ended  in  equivocation  and  sophistry.  They 
knew  as  well  as  the  Athenians  themselves  that  the  battle  of 
Koroneia  '^^*  had  scattered  to  the  winds  the  idea  of  a  land- 
empire  for  Athens,  and  that  no  conquests  had  been  attempted 

1^^  Mr.  Grute,  Hist.  Gr,  vi.  124,  thinks  that  the  Ayes  were  in  a  manifest  majoritr. 
Thucydides  certainly  docs  not  say  so. 
W41  Thuc.  i.  IIU,  2.  1252  See  page  54. 
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le  years  which  had  passed  away  since  the  great  de-  chap. 
>lmides.  Thej  bnew  also  that,  although  in  a  single  — r — ^ 
the  sting  of  a  special  injury  had  driven  the  Athenians 
unce  a  sentence  of  exclusion  from  her  ports  and 
y  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  Athens  to  shut  out  the 
of  inland  states  from  the  sea  or  to  check  the  imports 
ese  states  needed  in  return.  Yet  they  could  tell  the 
tatiyes  of  the  central  Peloponnesian  cities  that  the 
icy  of  Athens  would  deprive  them  of  their  markets 
them  o£F  from  all  foreign  supplies.^***  In  short,  now 
ional  hatred  had  led  them  to  abandon  the  principle 
iterference  on  which  they  had  so  long  insisted,  they 
it  would  be  foolish  to  stick  at  anything.  It  is  pos- 
it we  may  owe  to  the  historian  the  contradictions 
ay  be  foxmd  in  some  of  their  remarks.  At  least  the 
ans  could  not  have  rated  highly  the  intelligence  of 
urers,  if  they  could  assure  them  first  that  they  stood 
ormous  advantage  in  respect  both  of  numbers  and 
try  experience,****  and  then  warn  them  that  Athens 
J  a  match  for  the  whole  Peloponnesian  confederacy, 
',  against  any  smaller  power  her  force  would  be  over- 
^g  1255     •jijjg  pgg^  Qf  their   speech  was  intended  to 

je  them  with  convenient  hopes  and  to  quicken  their 
by  wholesome  terrors.  The  Delphian  god  had  pro- 
bat  if  they  went  to  war  vigorously  they  would  be 
3r8  and  that  he  himself  would  aid  them  with  all  his 
^^^  and  lastly  they  had  a  sacred  mission  to  fulfil, 
less,  namely,  than  the  liberation  of  Ilellas  from  an 
-aeing  despotism.  The  dread  of  this  supremacy  is 
-note  of  the  speech :  ^^^^  but  the  answer  to  these 
forebodings  is  furnished  by  the  pithy  remark  of  the 
n  envoy  that  the  allies  of  Athens  had  been  worse  off 
aey  were  enrolled  in  the  Delian  league,  than  they  were 
der  her  dominion,  and  that  they  would  be  worse  oft* 
they  should  pass  under  the  still  more  real  and  search- 

?.  i.  120,  y.  1^^  lb.  i.  121,  2.  1-!-^  lb.  i.  122, .']. 

;ydule3,  i.  11>^,  4,  carefully  j^uards  himself  against  the  conclusion  that  this 
I  delivfrred  at  all.     If  it  was  given,  it  was  not  the  fir>«t  instance  of  a  response 
'  political  inriuence  or  bribery.     See  vol.  i.  pp.  275,  421,  IIM. 
;,  i.  12U,  3.   K^v  y.4xpt.  a4>(ov  (the  central  I'clopoimediau  &Lat&s)  to  Sut'lv  rrpocA- 
r  bAd  practically  Bothing  to  fear  at  all. 
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BOOK     ing  despotism  of  Sparta.'*^^    It  is  possible  that  in  the  minds 
^^ — r-1--^  of  the  Corinthians  there  may  have  been  a  hope  that  another 


combined  effort  might  inflict  on  the  power  of  Athens  a  blow 
as  serious  in  its  effects  as  the  defeat  which  had  led  to  the 
evacuation  of  Boiotia.  But  if  they  felt  this  hope^  they  gave 
no  expression  to  it.  It  would  scarcely  have  suited  their  pur- 
pose to  do  so^  for  a  reference  to  the  downfall  of  Athenian 
empire  by  land  would  have  pointed  too  clearly  to  the  vastly 
different  conditions  of  Athenian  empire  by  sea.  It  was  need- 
less to  say  more.  The  spirit  and  the  fears  of  the  representa- 
tives had  been  excited  to  the  necessary  point ;  and  the  decree 
of  the  Spartan  assembly  was  accepted  by  a  large  majoriiy. 
Beginning  But  neither  the  Spartans  nor  their  allies  were  yet  ready  to 
go  to  war ;  and  the  time  during  which  they  were  making 
the  Spar-  ready  for  the  struggle  was  further  occupied  in  efforts  to 
i!?ng  about  introduce  disunion  in  the  Athenian  councils,  and,  if  possible, 
fail  of  ^"  to  deprive  them  of  their  master-spirit,  Perikles.  These 
Perikies.  efforts  were  well  seconded  in  Athens  itself,  for  the  old  oligar- 
chical temper  was  not  so  far  extinct  as  to  render  the  idea  of 
Spartan  hegemony  intolerable  to  the  Lakedaimonian  party; 
and  this  party  was  not  unnaturally  animated  by  a  vehement 
personal  hatred  of  Perikles.  No  formal  declaration  of  war 
had  been  yet  sent  to  Athens.  Indeed,  it  was  never  sent  at 
all;  but  the  Athenians  must  have  been  more  or  less  fully 
informed  of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  last  congress  in 
Sparta,  when  the  first  blow  was  struck  against  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  great  Athenian  leader.  Perikles  was  an  Alk- 
maionid ;  and  the  curse  of  Kylon,  as  the  Spartans  chose  to 
say,  still  clave  to  that  illustrious  family.***'  This  curse  they 
now  called  on  the  Athenians  to  drive  out :  in  other  words, 
Perikles  must  be  banished.  The  demand  was  met  by  the 
rejoinder  that  the  Spartans  must  first  drive  out  the  curse 
which  brooded  over  Tainaron  for  the  murder  of  some  Helots 
torn  from  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon,  and  more  especially  the 
curse  which  rested  on  them  for  the  removal  of  Pausanias 

• 

from  the  Brazen  House  of  Athene.^*'*®  A  second  embassy 
insisted  that  the  Athenians  should  raise  the  blockade  of  Poti- 
daia,  leave  Aigina  independent,  and  withdraw  the  decree  of 

i2M  Thuc.  i.  77,  6-7.  «"  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  283.  »««»  See  page  15. 
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exdusion  passed  against  the  Megarians.  To  the  last  of  these  chap. 
three  requests  the  Athenians  replied  by  specifying  the  »  ,'  »- 
grounds  on  which  the  Megarians  had  been  thus  punished  ;^^^ 
the  other  two  they  peremptorily  refused.  A  third  embassy 
demanded  briefly  the  autonomy  of  all  Hellenes  now  included 
in  the  Athenian  confederacy :  and  on  the  receipt  of  this 
sweeping  demand,  to  which  was  added  the  expression  of  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
on  this  one  indispensable  condition,  a  general  assembly  was 
convened  for  the  final  reconsideration  of  the  whole  question. 
The  issue  of  the  debate  was  determined  by  Perikles.  To  his 
adherents  the  stress  laid  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Megarian 
decree  was  perhaps  no  matter  of  surprise.  They  could 
scarcely  fail  to  know  that  the  abandonment  of  the  blockade 
of  Fotidaia  was  a  matter  far  more  closely  touching  the 
interests  of  Corinth  and  of  the  Peloponnesians  generally ;  but 
they  knew  also  that  the  Spartans  insisted  on  the  less  important 
affairs  of  Megara  as  those  on  which  they  could  most  count  on 
the  support  of  the  Athenian  oligarchs.  This  was  a  point  of 
which  Perikles  could  take  no  notice ;  and  in  his  speech  he 
simply  expressed  his  unshaken  conviction  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  decree  would  not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  the 
controversy,  far  less,  as  some  supposed,  that  it  would  remove 
all  risk  of  war.  The  Spartans  had  persistently  refused  to 
submit  to  arbitration,  and  even  to  look  at  facts  as  they  really 
were  ;  and  these  demands  were  made  merely  in  the  temper  of 
a  bully  who  wishes  to  learn  how  far  he  may  go.  Sparta  was 
at  best  no  more  than  the  equal  of  Athens,  and  the  concession 
of  even  the  slightest  demand  from  an  equal  not  on  the  score 
of  justice  but  at  his  arbitrary  fiat  involved  a  subjection  as 
complete  as  if  they  surrendered  everything  at  once.'^'''^  It 
was  more  befitting  the  dignity  of  Athens  that  they  should 
bear  in  mind  the  marked  differences  between  the  two  great 
Hellenic  confederations.  To  the  centralised  empire  of  Athens 
tht'V  could  oppose  only  a  number  of  units  without  any 
cohesive  power  beyond  that  which  was  furnished  by  the 
fancy  or  the  desire  of  the  moment.^^''^     Dependini^  for  sup- 

*^'^  Sec  page  5;>. 

»2«"'2  Thuc.  i.  141,  1.     See  also  Dr.  AriioM's  note  on  the  p.'i.s8a:;c. 

"i3  lb.  i.  Ill,  6. 
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BOOK  port  almost  wholly  on  the  cultivation  of  their  territories,  they 
^. — t^ — '  had  no  great  reserved  i^ds  without  which  long  wars  could 
not  be  maintained.  The  establishment  of  a  hostile  settle- 
ment on  Attic  ground  might  be  threatened :  *^  but  such  a 
settlement  would  probably  suffer  far  greater  harm  than  it 
could  ever  inflict.  To  the  Spartans  moreover  and  to  their 
allies  the  lack  of  naval  experience  was  a  want  which  they 
could  not  supply  while  Athens  retained  her  present  mastery 
of  the  sea.  The  treasures  of  Olympia  and  Delphoi  might 
fomish  means  for  hiring  mercenaries  :  but  Athenian  subjecfa, 
knowing  that  the  imperial  city  could  and  would  smite  surely 
and  severely,  would  think  twice  before  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  tempted  by  the  bait  of  larger  pay.  Lastly, 
the  Peloponnesians  might  invade  Attica,  and  devastate 
territories  whose  fertility  and  splendid  cultivation  were  at 
once  the  delight  and  the  pride  of  their  owners.  Attica  was 
not  an  island,  and  to  this  risk  they  must  remain  liable  ;  but 
happily  neither  these  lands  nor  their  produce  were  essential 
to  their  welfare.  Athens  from  her  colonies  and  allies  could 
obtain  with  ease  more  than  all  that  she  might  need,  while  her 
fleets  would  swoop  down  on  the  Peloponnesian  coasts  and 
leave  desolate  whole  districts  whose  devastation  would  mean 
famine  and  death  to  their  inhabitants.  So  clearly  had  Athens 
in  this  respect  the  vantage  that  the  counsel  of  Perikles  to  the 
owners  of  the  lands  which  lay  between  Athens  and  the 
Megarian  border  would  be  to  leave  them  stripped  and  bare 
before  a  Spartan  army  could  cross  the  isthmus,  and  thus  to 
teach  their  enemies  that  the  loss  of  crops  and  of  farm  build- 
ings would  in  no  way  affect  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  But 
although  he  thus  sought  to  encourage  a  confident  and  even  a 
fearless  temper,  Perikles  was  to  the  last  careful  that  no  pro- 
vocation should  come  from  Athens ;  and  by  his  advice  an 
answer  was  given  to  the  Spartan  demands  as  moderate  as  it 

_____  • 

was  dignified.     The  Athenians   were   as   fully  justified  by 
Hellenic  interpolitical  law  in  excluding  the  Megarians  from 

1261  Y\yQ  years  later  tlio  Spartans  foundpcl  Hcrakleia  in  Trachis  to  check  the  TbesM* 
liann.  Time.  iii.  92.  AFc^ara  itself  was  said  to  have  been  founded  to  repress  the  growth 
of  Alliens  :  but  the  Roman  colonies  generally  are  familiar  illustrations  of  this  practice. 
Later  on  in  the  war  the  Athenians  suffered  severely  from  the  establishment  of  a  Spartaa 
garrison  in  Dektleia. 
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their  ports^  as  were  the  Spartans  in  intrusting  to  the  ephors  chap. 
the  power  of  driving  all  strangers  from  Sparta  at  their  will  -  ^' 
without  assigning  any  reason  for  their  decrees.  If  they 
would  give  up  these  Xenelasiai  or  expulsions  of  strangers, 
the  decree  against  the  Megarians  should  be  withdrawn.  The 
allies  of  Athens  should  also  be  left  wholly  free  or  autonomous, 
if  they  were  in  this  condition  at  the  time  when  the  Thirty 
Years'  Truce  was  made,  and  also  if  the  Spartans  would  leave 
to  their  own  allies  generally  the  power  of  settling  their 
internal  affairs  after  their  own  inclinations ;  ^^^  and  lastly 
Athens  was  as  ready  now,  as  she  had  ever  been,  to  refer  the 
whole  dispute  to  the  judgement  of  arbiters  approved  by  both 
the  cities. 

In  the  conduct  of  Perikles  at  this  decisive  crisis  it  is  diffi-  Proseca- 
cult  to    determine  whether  we   should  admire   most  the  ^Ji^;^* 
determined  energy  with  which  he  prepared  to  meet  a  conflict  ||J^*^^» 
assuredly  terrible  in  its  course  even  if  it  should  be  happy  in  Aspasuu 
its  issue,  or  the  generous  and  unselfish  patriotism  which 
could  stir  him  to  efforts  thus  sustained  in  spite  of  personal 
wrongs  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.     His  own  integrity  was 
beyond  attack  ;*^^  but  he  might  be  assailed  through  those 

i2'ij  w'^,  have  already  seen  that  Athens  did  not  maintain  domocracies  where  the 
jreneral  opinion  of  a  citv  went  in  another  direction.  Sec  pa;:,'e  7-'.  Her  inlliiencc  was, 
of  o^nr^e,  thrown  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of  democracy.  It  would  be  absurd  to  .sup])ose 
that  it  could  be  otherwise.  IJut  from  the  very  force  of  the  word  it  follows  that  the  form 
<»f  irovtmment  which  was  most  to  her  liking  could  be  maintained  onlv  where  it  fell  in 
with  the  desires  of  the  main  body  of  the  people.  This  could  very  rarefy,  perhaps  never, 
be  said  of  Sparta;  and  it  was  obviously  a  mtmstrous  iniquity  that  Spart^i  should  retain 
the  power  of  forcing  one  peculiar  system  on  all  cities  of  her  alliance,  while  Athens  should 
be  debarred  from  exercising  over  her  allies  even  that  amount  of  authority,  wliicli,  with- 
out interfering  with  their  internal  affairs,  was  absolutely  necessary  for  keeping  her  con- 
federati'^n  together  at  all. 

12»«  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Perikles  mentions  a  proposal  made  by  Drakontides  that 
the  great  statesman  should  l>e  put  upon  his  trial  for  embezzlement  of  public  m<>n«-ys,  but 
he  says  nothing  of  the  result  of  the  trial  or  of  its  taking  place  at  all.  If  he  was  brought 
before  the  Dikastery,  he  must  have  been  acquitted;  but  Mr.  Grote,  I  fist.  Or,  vi.  141, 
urges  very  forciijly  that  Thucydi<les  could  not  have  ventureil  to  speak  as  he  hns  spoken 
of  the  incorruptibility  of  Perikles,  if  he  knew  that  such  a  charge  had  been  brought  against 
him,  and  still  more  that  the  accusation  is  virtually  set  at  nought  by  Aristophanes  him- 
self who  tells  us  that  Perikles  precipitated  the  war  with  Sparta  in  order  tocscajx*  being 
pat  upon  his  tri/il.  The  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  the  ease  of  Alkibiades  is  of  itself 
proof  that  he  would  never  have  been  allowe<l  thus  to  escape  like  a  cuttlefish  by  mud- 
dying the  waters  round  him  ;  and  the  whole  histor}-  shows  that  neither  Perikles  nor  the 
Megarian  decree  was  in  any  way  the  cause  of  the  war.  Diodoros,  xii.  <J8— 10,  gives  ([uitc 
another  ver.-ion  in  which  he  is  represented  as  hurrying  the  Atlienians  into  war  by  the 
mivicc  of  Alkibiades  who,  when  Perikles  spoke  of  the  fears  which  he  felt  about  his 
aecount  of  moneys  shortly  to  be  made  to  the  people,  suggested  that  he  should  devi.-e 
vjme  mt-ans  for  not  making  it  at  all.  Thc-^e  conHicting  versions  prove  with  sutlii  i:  nt 
clearni.-s)i  that  we  are  dealing  simply  with  the  gos.iip  of  the  day  ;  and,  as  it  so  happeus, 
Aristophanes  trcata  the  notion  that  Perikles  *  blew  u|>  the  war'  from  such  personal 
motives,  as  mere  gossip  which  mujJt  be  taken  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Peace j  G14- 
G18. 
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BX-s  vb:-c  be  booj^ired  cr  kyred.  Amoi^  these  friends  were  the 
^-  '^  "  piiiLc'«so^-b3'  A*aTigOT;i^  the  ihetor  Damon,  the  sculptor 
Fbf i-if^&s  ajid  the  C€aaiifal  Hetaira  who  became  the  mother 
of  Lis  5»:-2i  Prrfiles.  0(  the  first  of  these  we  are  told  that 
Lis  d«>rtrLZje:s  kid  exciced  among  the  people  a  Tagae  feeling 
of  s-=5ci'd«t^i  aZiddisHke:  that  he  was  tried  twice,  first  for 
inr&etj.  then  &r  Medism ;  that  on  his  first  trial,  which 
w:ls  -izrgird  cz.  with  special  zeal  bj  the  opponents  of  Perikles, 
the  iiid::-r:i>r  cf  tLat  statesman  obtained  a  Terdict  punishing 
Lizi  wi:L  dze  tkzri  exile  instead  of  death ;  and  that  when  at 
L^mpfuk:^  Le  Lid  shown  himself  to  be  engaged  in  treason- 
able vVrresroiLd^iLce  with  Persia,  he  was  sentenced  to  deatL 
Aooriini:  to  the  storr,  the  sentence  was  not  carried  out: 
bet  tie  trjfcditioas  are  so  inconsistent  that  little  can  be 
ga.tLer*^i  tb.-^ai  tLem  beyond  the  facts  of  his  prosecution  and 
Lis  exil-:. -"^  Xor  hare  we  anr  sorer  CTidence  in  the  case  of 
Ph-:iiLis,  who  on  his  return  finom  Oljmpia  after  finishing 
hi>  <r!r-d:d  statue  of  Zeus  was  thrown  into  prison  on  the 
cLar^-  cf  defrauding  the  public,  and  there  died  before  the 
tiuit?  ct  trial  came  on.  The  tale  went  that  a  slave  of  the 
gTVJLt  sculptor  repealed  his  masters  iniquities,  and  that 
Periklos  rut  the  matter  to  the  simple  test  of  weighing  the 
^!1  rcuud  the  statue  of  Athene:  that  he  had  excited  the 
joalusy  c:  many  for  flaunting  portraits  of  himself  and  of 
Ftriilos  -u  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon;  and  lastly  that  he 
w;:>  yv  isoued  in  order  to  bring  his  friend  into  greater  sus- 
pL :  ::.  Tue  triil  of  Aspasia  brings  before  us  one  of  the  most 
n^  :;:<ivo  and  Kxithsome  aspects  of  Athenian  life  and  society. 
lu  the  iittaolnuent  of  Perikles  to  a  woman  so  brilliant  in 
pt-rson,  so  couimandiiig  in  intellect,  there  is  nothing  wonderful 

'•'*^  Mr-  itr  t  .  Hlsc,  C".  vi.  !*!,  :hirA<  tbdt  Perikles.  dmding  the  usne  of  a  ciae 
wb->Ii  touched  ch*  r>I:^I  a*  frt?Ii:»_:  o:  :h^  p^-cpl*,  prrrailed  on  Anaxagoru  to  leave 
Athi.r.>  K:".oi-  M-  :r: ;'.  Mr.  Lc  w^5*  Hift.-y  .;r"  PhLt^sr-fAy,  i.  74.  rejects  altogether  the 
n-'::->n  th:»:  :!>'  :  r\s-»- ::;:■; r.  vf  :be  phil  •sr.''".<:r  was  prompted  bv  a  wbh  to  leasen  the 


I\:""<  •  *  i-i*  •'.  '*:r:*t-  .r  -..I  i  i.w:  tttao: -I  <;:;n.:.nt  aitinrion  to  ju^tifv  a  chnnre  of 
iiiK  :■.: . .  wo  v;::;r. :  v;y.  H:5  vN  vtI;;.  i. :"  Nv  u>  i^r  Intc;i:^-eu«.  a$  shaping  the  Univerw, 
miy;;.;  U*  rA'-it't  =<  .rr.r-::'^  thv-  ^  vcr-:-v.;:-.:  » :*  :l.t  KvV^nuy?  by  fixe*i  laws  not  by  the 
aotu'n  of  Hvir^  riwi  jxr^ii  il  a^e::t>.  ar. ',  if  5»»  taken,  would  be  highly  offensive  to  the 
tbo'K.^ic-1  s..t:li:iur.:  of  I'^o  tiay.  tU;:  :-^  ;Lo  i»e.jue  gi-iioradly  his  philtMophy  would 
pn»!uiMy  cany  with  i:  ii>  >hart»  It  dtunito  meaning.  The  case*  of  Sokrates  was  wholly 
ClffvTvnt. 
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or  sorprismg :  but  the  cause  wliich  led  him  to  take  refuge  chap. 
in  her  society  betrays  the  working  of  a  disease  which  has  its  ,'  ^ 
root  in  the  first  principles  of  Aryan  civilisation, — in  other 
words,  in  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  members  of  a  house- 
hold to  the  father  of  the  family,  as  its  priest  and  its  king. 
From  this  root  sprang  the  institutions  of  caste  and  of  slavery, 
and  the  subservience,  if  not  the  degradation,  of  women.  At 
Borne  the  old  exclusive  instinct  was  satisfied  with  placing  the 
wife  in  the  power  or  the  hand  of  her  husband,  who  made  her 
in  a  certain  sense  his  companion  and  th6  mistress  of  his 
household  as  well  as  the  mother  of  his  children.  At  Athens 
society  must  from  a  very  early  age  have  tended  to  shut 
up  women  belonging  to  fi:^e  Athenian  families,  that  is,  to 
degrade  permanently  the  whole  class  which  could  alone 
famish  legitimate  wives  for  Athenian  citizens ;  and  when  we 
reach  the  age  of  Perikles,  we  find  that  the  home  of  an 
Athenian  has  assumed  a  character  little  better  than  that 
of  a  Turkish  harem.  Home  life,  in  short,  has  practically 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Nausikaas  and  Andromaches  of  simpler 
times  have  been  displaced  by  women  rendered  mindless  and 
soulless  by  inherited  ignorance  and  apathy.  The  result  was 
frightful  in  two  ways.  .  It  fostered  first  the  horrible  and 
disgusting  sentiment  which  threw  a  ghastly  halo  over  un- 
natural crimes,  and,  secondly,  it  drove  even  the  better  class 
of  men  to  the  society  of  Hetairai  for  that  companionship 
which  they  could  not  find  in  their  wives.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  represent  these  women  as  the  cold,  heartless,  and  treacher- 
ous schemers  who  made  a  mock  of  all  goodness  and  bade 
defiance  to  law  in  the  days  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  France  or 
Charles  II.  of  England.  Gifted  in  many  instances  with 
powers  of  mind  far  beyond  the  graces  of  their  persons,  they 
cultivated  these  powers  to  the  utmost,  knowing  that,  if  they 
could  please  the  most  educated  and  the  most  refined  men  of 
the  time,  they  needed  to  fear  no  rivals  in  the  unhappy  women 
who  were  their  wives.  The  counsel  which  Sokrates  ^ives  to 
the  Hetaira  Theodote  ^^'"^'^  is  rendered  doubly  mournful  by  the 
reflexion  that  even  he  would  not  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  give  it  either  to  his  own  wife  or  to  that  of  any  othtT  man. 

12««  Xen.  Jlfemnr.  iii.  11,10. 
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It  would  have  been  useless  to  advise  the  wife  of  Perikles  to 
throw  herself  into  his  mind,  to  enter  into  his  work,  to  rejoice 
in  his  success,  and  to  sympathise  in  his  failures.  The 
legitimate  wife  might  tend  him  in  sickness ;  but  the  gentle- 
ness and  care  which  might  hghten  the  hours  of  pain  would 
be  doubly  soothing  when  they  came  from  Aspasia.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  Nature  will  take  her  revenge  for  all 
wrongs  done  to  her.  It  is  the  function  of  woman^to  heighten 
the  joys  and  add  to  the  happiness  of  life.  She  cannot  do 
this  unless  she  is  free,  and  she  is  not  free  unless  she  can  be 
mentally  the  companion,  if  not  the  equal,  of  her  husband. 
Such  a  woman  Perikles  found  in  Aspasia ;  and  the  result 
was  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  the  mother  of  his 
sons  Xanthippos  and  Paralos.^^^^  Departing  with  her  own 
consent,  his  legitimate  wife  became  the  wife  of  another, 
while  Aspasia,  though  she  might  be  the  associate,  could  not 
by  Athenian  law  become  the  wife  of  Perikles.**^®  In  this 
union  the  comic  poets  found  a  fruitful  source  of  slander, 
which  exhibited  her  as  an  accomplice  of  Anaxagoras  in  under- 
mining the  faith  of  the  people.  She  was  put  upon  her  trial, 
and  Perikles  defended  her  with  a  vehement  earnestness 
which  attested  the  depth  of  his  affection.  So  far  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  vague  and  contradictory  statements  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  evidence  was  worth  little ;  and 
in  this  instance  Perikles  was  enabled  to  secure  a  verdict 
of  acquittal. 

When  a  man  who  has  thus  suffered  from  the  attacks  of 
his  political  antagonists  can  devote  himself  to  the  interests 
of  his  country  with  the  single-minded  generosity  of  Perikles, 
we  can  understand  in  some  degree  the  fulness  with  which 
Athens  satisfied  the  highest  aspirations  of  her  most  gifted 
children.  With  a  man  like  Perikles  we  may  safely  say  that 
she  could  not  have  satisfied  them,  if  devotion  to  her  service 
had  involved  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  We  have  seen  the  Corinth- 
ians resorting  to  systematic  misrepresentation  of  facts ;  we 
have  seen  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas  plunging,  or  blundering, 

i«»  Plut.  PeriAl.  24. 

1370  It  inu8t  be  remembered  that  in  Perikles  and  Aspasia  we  see  these  social  conditions 
in  their  most  favourable  aspect.  But  as  the  seclusion  of  women  led  to  unnatural  rice 
on  the  one  hand,  it  also  encouraged  gross  licentiousness  on  the  other. 
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into  positive  &lseIiood;  but  in  the  case  of  Athens  we  can  chap. 
trace  no  actual  wrongs  done  to  the  Peloponnesian  confede-  ^— r^-' 
racy,  nor  can  we  impute  to  her  the  shuffling  and  disingenuous 
conduct  of  her  adversaries.  Beyond  all  doubt,  she  had  at  no 
time  entertained  any  desire  of  reducing  Sparta  or  her  con- 
federate cities  to  the  condition  of  her  own  subject  allies.  It 
was  rather  a  happy  accident  than  the  result  of  a  long-sighted 
policy  which  made  her  for  a  short  time  supreme  from  the 
Corinthian  isthmus  to  the  Gates  of  Thessaly ;  and  when  with 
the  battle  of  Koroneia  this  supremacy  passed  away,  she  con- 
fined herself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  maintaining  her  empire 
by  sea.  This  empire  in  no  way  endangered  the  position  of 
Sparta;  nor  could  it  be  said  that  it  had  either  directly  or 
indirectly  done  her  any  harm.  The  real  breach  of  the  peace 
had  come  not  from  Athens  but  from  Corinth,  and  the  revolt 
of  Potidaia,  stirred  up  by  Corinthians,  was  a  formal  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Tears' Truce.  The  Athenians  might 
therefore  enter  on  the  war  mth  a  good  conscience ;  and  after 
the  disaster  at  Sphakteria  the  Spartans  were  ready  to  admit 
that  in  the  controversy  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
strife  Athens  was  in  no  way  to  blame.^^*  Her  strict,  perhaps 
even  her  fastidious,  moderation  was  shown  by  the  steadiness 
with  which  to  the  last  she  refrained  from  doing  an3i:hing 
which  might  be  construed  as  an  act  of  war.  Between  the 
gathering  of  the  second  Congress  at  Sparta  and  the  first  act 
of  open  confiict  nine  or  ten  months,  perhaps,  passed  away. 
During  these  months  Athens  might  have  anticipated  matters 
with  her  unprepared  enemies,  and  crushed  them  when  they 
were  comparatively  powerless.  She  could  not  do  this  without 
making  herself  as  unjust  as  her  rival ;  and  this  she  would  not 
do.  Sparta  had  promised  repeatedly  to  aid  the  enemies  of 
Athens  if  she  could ;  and  one  of  these  promises  she  made 
while  Athenian  citizens  were  helping  her  against  the  revolted 
Helots.  Athens  had  been  guilty  of  no  such  double  dealing 
with  Sparta,  and  she  refused  to  avail  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  her  down,  when  she  could  have  done  so 
without  danger  or  even  risk  to  herself. 

i«^»  Thuc.  iv.  21;  vii.  18. 
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If,  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  learnt  informally  the  decision 
given  by  the  second  congress  of  allies  at  Sparta,  Perikles 
conld  have  made  np  his  mind  to  commit  a  slight  formal  wrong 
and  strike  a  heavy  blow  while  the  Peloponnesians  were  still 
unprepared,  it  is  possible  that  a  very  different  turn  might  have 
been  given  to  the  course  of  the  war.     The  fleets  of  Athens 
might  have  ravaged  all  the  fertile  lands  along  the  enemy's 
coasts,  and  an  Athenian  army  might  have  dealt  to  the  Me* 
garians  a  harder  measure  than  a  decree  of  commercial  ex- 
communication.    The  steady  passiveness  of  the  Athenians 
can  be  explained  only  by  a  conscious  resolution  on  their  part 
to  remain,  as  they  were,  in  the  right.     But  it  is  possible  also 
that  a  greater  alertness  might  without  any  formal  breach  of 
the  truce  have  prevented  some  losses  and  have  even  alleviated 
tlie  great  calamity  which  struck  them  down  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war.     The  special  danger  of  Athens  lay  every- 
where in  the  virulent  opposition  of  the  oligarchical  factions. 
Even  in  Plataiai  ^^^^  which  had  now  for  nearly  eighty  years 
been  in  the  closest  friendship  with  Athens  this  party  was  on 
the  look-out  for  any  means  of  escaping  from  the  alliance: 
and  Plataiai  was  little  more  than  eight  miles  distant  from 
Thebes,  the   stronghold   of  that   reckless   oligarchy    which 
after  the  fall  of  Mardonios  had  deliberately  preferred  death 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  despotism.     Such  an 
opportunity  these  Plataian   oligarchs   now  discovered  in  a 
month  of  festival  during  which  even  usual  precautions  were 
disregarded.^^^^    A  plan  was  accordingly  concei-ted  with  the 


im  See  vol.  i.  y,  234. 
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Boiotarchs,  through  the  agency  of  Earjmachos,  a  man  be-     chap. 

longing  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  families  of  Thebes ;  and  ^ r^-^ 

a  force  of  about  three  htmdred  Thebans  was  admitted  on  a 
dark  and  rainy  night  into  Plataiai  by  Naukleides  and  his 
oligarchic  adherents.     The  citizens  were  asleep,   and  the 
invaders  encountered  no  resistance  on  their  way  to  the 
Agora,  where  they  grounded  their  arms  and  by  the  procla- 
mation of  a  herald  invited  the  Plataians  to  arm  themselves 
and  take  their  stand  by  the  side  of  their  ancient  allies  ^^^^ 
according  to  the  good  old  Boiotian  customs.     Boused  from 
their  slumbers  to  learn  that  an  armed  force  was  in  posses- 
sion of  their  city,  and  thinking  that  all  opposition  would  be 
useless,  the  chief  Plataian  citizens  accepted  these  terms,  or  in 
other  words  renounced  the  alliance  of  Athens.*^*     But  the 
course  of  the  negotiation  showed  the  scanty  numbers  of  the 
assailants,  and  the  Plataian  demos,  loathing  the  convention 
which  had  been  made,  set  to  work  to  barricade  with  waggons 
their  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and  then  by  piercing  the 
internal  walls  of  their  houses  to  provide  the  means  of  com- 
bined action  without  rousing  the  suspicions  of  the  Thebans. 
The  town  was  wrapped  in  that  blackest  darkness  which  goes 
immediately  before  the  dawn,  when  the  Plataians  burst  upon 
them.     The  Thebans  resisted  stoutly,  and  even  gained  some 
small  advantage  over  their  enemy;  but   showers  of  stones 
and  tiles  hurled  on  them  from  the  roofs  by  screaming  women 
and  howling  slaves  filled  them  with  dismay,  and  tbeir  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  town  left  them  like  a  flock  of  routed 
sheep.     If  any  made  their  way  to  the  gate  by  which  they 
had  entered,  it  was  only  to  find  it  barred  by  a  javelin  pin 
which  closed  it  as  eflfectually  as  a  nail  spikes  a  gun.*^^^  Others 

127*  'Yli'is  invitation  to  the  Plataiar.s,  rtBtoBai  to.  6»rAa,  must  have  the  same  meaning 
with  the  phrase  0ffji*voi  ra  orAa  which  Thucydides,  ii.  2,  5,  hn»  just  applied  to  tlic 
Tbeljanfl.  It  can  scarcely  mean  that  the  Thebans  stood  for  the  moment  defenceless, 
their  arras  being  piled  like  those  of  troops  off  duty  ;  but,  although  the  words  sometimes 
denote  the  piling  of  arms,  they  denote  perhaps  even  more  frequently  the  jtosition  of 
men  standing  at  case  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  See  Thuc.  vii.  .*J,  where  (Jylippos 
makes  his  tr«Kjps  stand  armed  near  the  Athenians  to  whom  he  sends  a  herald,  and  iv. 
W,  where  the  invitation  to  the  Megarians  can  only  l>e  to  join  armi-d  ranks. 

'♦'^  Xcithing  less  than  this  can  be  involved  in  the  words  Bi^Jfievoi  loix:  \6yovK.  Thiic. 
ii.  n,  1. 

*-'*'  The  pin,  or  fidkavo^,  thrust  into  the  bar  of  a  gate  was  extracted  by  a  key  whose 
pipe  wa.s  made  of  the  precise  <Uameter  needed  to  take  a  linn  grip  of  it.  This  key  would 
not  fit  the  javelin  spike,  and  thus  the  gate  could  not  be  o])ened.  See  further  the  note 
of  Dr.  Arnold  on  the  passage,  where  he  mentions  the  tricks  huggested  for  taking  the 
meaeure  of  these  pins  before  attacking  a  city,  in  order  to  be  ready  with  false  keys. 
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in  their  terror  rashed  to  tlie  walls  and  threw  themselves  over, 
mostly  to  an  instant  death.  Some  few  escaped  through  an 
unguarded  gate,  the  bar  of  which  they  had  hewn  off  with  an 
axe  given  to  them  by  a  woman ;  but  the  greater  part^  hurry- 
ing through  the  open  doors  of  a  building  which  formed  part 
of  the  city  waU,  found  themselves  in  a  prison  when  they  had 
expected  to  find  egress  on  the  other  side^  and  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  themselves  without  conditions.  Mean- 
while the  reinforcement  which  was  to  support  the  assailants 
had  been  detained  on  the  road  partly  by  the  darkness  and 
the  rain  and  still  more  by  the  swollen  stream  of  the  Asopos, 
and  they  arrived  before  Flataiai  only  to  learn  that  their 
scheme  had  utterly  miscarried.  Their  first  impulse  was  to 
seize  every  Plataian  found  without  the  walls ;  but  giving  them 
no  time  for  deliberation,  the  Plataians  sent  a  herald  to  warn 
them  that  if  they  did  any  harm  to  person  or  property  in 
Plataian  territory,  the  prisoners  should  be  instantly  slain,  but 
that,  in  spite  of  their  shameful  breach  of  the  truce,  their 
departure  should  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  their 
countrymen. 

On  this  promise,  ratified,  as  they  declared,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  the  Thebans  returned  home.  The  Plataian  version  of 
the  story  was  that  they  made  no  positive  pact,  but  merely 
said  that  the  prisoners  should  not  be  killed,  until  negotiations 
for  a  fitting  settlement  should  have  failed.  The  equivoca- 
tion was  contemptible ;  but  the  Plataians  even  thus  stand 
convicted  out  of  their  own  mouth.  They  entered  into  no 
negotiations ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Theban  reinforcement 
turned  their  backs  on  the  city,  than  every  man  who  had 
been  seized  within  it  was  put  to  death.^^^^  The  fate  of  Eury- 
machos  who  was  among  the  number  calls  for  no  pity ;  but 
the  Plataians  had  lied  on  their  own  showing,  and  the  flood- 
gates were  opened  for  that  exasperated  warfare  which  was, 

1277  Thuc.  ii.  5.  Diodoro?,  xii.  42,  states  that  the  Plataians  had  prisoners  and  that 
the  Theban  reinforcement  had  booty,  and  that  they  made  an  interchange.  The  dis- 
appointment, therefore,  of  the  Athenians  on  reaching  Plataiai,  was  not  at  finding  the 
men  killed,  but  at  learning  that  they  were  safe  at  Thebes  and  beyond  their  reach. 
Whence  Diodoros  obtained  this  version  of  the  affair,  we  cannot  say.  Demosthenes  in 
his  speech  against  Neaira,  p.  1370  R,  affirms  with  Thucydides  that  the  Plataians  killed 
their  prisoners.  For  the  differences  between  the  accounts  of  the  orator  and  the  historian 
see  Grote,  Hi8t  Gr,  vi.  160. 
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it  might  almost  be  said,  to  leave  Hellas  little  rest  so  long  as 
it  continued  to  have  any  history  at  all. 

One  messenger  had  been  sent  to  Athens  when  the  Thebans  impoUcj 
entered  the  town.  Another  had  followed  when  the  surprise  morality  of 
had  failed  and  the  surviving  Thebans  had  been  made  pri-  ^*^  ■**• 
soners.  On  receiving  these  tidings  the  Athenians  at  once 
issued  orders  for  seizing  all  Boiotians  found  in  Attica,  and 
sent  a  herald  to  the  Plataians  begging  them  to  do  nothing 
with  their  prisoners  until  they  could  well  consider  the  matter 
with  their  old  allies.  Perikles,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  saw  at 
once  that  these  prisoners  famished  a  hold  on  Thebes  and 
through  Thebes  on  Sparta  which  was  worth  far  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold.  The  capture  of  Spartan  citizens  in 
Sphakteria  later  on  in  the  war  practically  paralysed  the  policy 
of  their  countrymen :  but  the  Athenian  messenger  reached 
Plataiai  only  to  find  that  the  Plataians  had  thrown  away  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  satisfy  a  savage  rage.  The  act  of 
the  Plataians  was  as  absurdly  impolitic  as  it  was  grossly  im- 
moral ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  even  here  the  evidence  that 
Athens  was  not  yet  thus  blinded  to  self-^interest  as  well  as  to 
justice.  The  mischief  could  not,  however,  be  undone ;  and 
the  Athenians,  taking  away  all  Plataians  unfit  for  military 
service  together  with  the  women  and  children,  left  the  town 
provisioned  simply  as  a  fortified  post. 

The  die  was  now  cast :  and  both  sides  prepared  vigorously  Spartan 
for  the  conflict.     Not  content  with  their  Hellenic  allies,  the  the'pclreian 
Spartans  did  not  shrink  from  inviting  the  aid  even  of  the  ^"S- 
Persian  king.     So  thoroughly  had  the  self-sacrificing  energy 
of  Athens  during  the  Persian  wars  failed  to  make  aiiy  per- 
manent impression  on  the  Greek  mind,  that  a  feeling  of 
regret   may   almost  be   pardoned   for    the   refusal    of    the 
Athenians   to  accept  the  proffered  alliance  of   Mardonios. 
A  convention,  anticipating  the  treaty  which  bears  the  name 
of  Kallias,   might  have   offered   to   the    Persian   monarch 
terms  which,  without   involving  degradation  even  for   the 
Asiatic  Hellenes,  would  have  so  far  advanced  his  interests 
as  to  justify  their   acceptance.     But    in    this  step  of   the 
Spartans  we  have  at  the  least  further  evidence  of  the  selfish- 
ness and  the  lack  of  patriotism  which  characterise  the  rule  of 
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not  with  the  constitutions  of  individual  states,  but  against  a 
common  enemv,  and  she  could  not  do  that  which  Spartans 
felt  that  they  might  do  without  shame. 
The  aiiieB  On  both  sides  it  was  a  time  of  fierce  excitement.  The 
and  of  Corinthians  at  least  had  shown  that  they  were  acting  from 
Sp«rta.  y^^  impulse  of  an  unreasoning  fury ;  and  at  Athens  a  large 
population  had  grown  up  which  knew  nothing  of  warfare 
carried  on  at  their  own  doors.  Soothsayers  and  oracle- 
mongers  came  forward  in  crowds  to  fan  the  flame ;  and  even 
earthquakes  which  had  taken  place  half  a  century  ago  were 
cited  as  forebodings  of  the  now  pending  struggle.**^*  But  the 
historian  admits  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Hellenic  states 
ran  against  Athens.  The  mere  desire  for  change  made  them 
willing  victims  of  Spartan  claptrap,  and  led  them  to  indulge  in 
golden  visions  of  the  time  when  Hellas  should  be  really  free, 
in  other  words,  should  find  itself  under  the  paternal  rule  of 
Eupatrid  oligarchs.  At  the  outset,  the  Spartan  alliance 
included  all  the  Peloponnesian  states,  except  the  neutral 
Argives  and  Achaians,  Pellene  being  the  only  Achaian  city 
which  joined  them  at  first.  Among  their  allies  beyond  the 
isthmus  were  the  Megarians,  Phokians,  Lokrians,  Boiotians, 
Ambrakiots,  Leukadians  and  Anaktorians.  The  Athenians 
could  reckon  on  hearty  co-operation  from  the  Korkyndans 
and  the  Helots  of  Naupaktos ;  *"'  but  Plataiai  was  now  rather 
a  burden  than  a  help.  The  eflForts  of  Athens  against  Pelo- 
ponnesos  would  be  seconded  further  by  the  Akamanians  '**® 

i2rs  Thnc  u.  8.    See  vol.  i.  p.  424.  »«™  See  p.  43. 

vi'*o  'fhe  origin  of  this  alliance  is  mentioned  by  Thucvdides,  iL  68,  who  sars  that  the 
Anipliilochian  Argos  was  founded  by  Amphilochos  the  son  of  Ainphiarao9,'that  is,  by 
a  Hcllen,  because  he  was  dia5atLstied  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  Peloponnesian 
Afl'os  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war  ;  that  these  Amphilochian  Aigiyes  lutenrards 
invited  Ambrakiot  settlers  to  share  their  city ;  and  that  from  these  new-comans  the^' 
ado])ted  the  Hellenic  language.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  spedcs  of  this 
a?  n  change  in  which  a  Ilellenic  dialect  superseded  the  Pelasgic  dialect  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Trojan  expedition.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  means  are  lacking  for  coming 
to  any  ]>o?itive  concluMon  on  this  i)oint.     Sec  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

Thucvdides  adds  thai  ihese  Ambrakiot  new-comers  expelled  the  Amphilochians  who 
allied  themselves  with  Iho  Akarnanianp,  and  on  the  rw|uest  of  l>oth  these  peoples  an 
Athenian  fleet  under  I'hormion  sailed  to  the  Ambrakian  gulf,  took  Argos,  and  inslaved 
the  inhabitants.  This  raid  caused  a  feud  between  the  Akamanians  and  Ambrakiots, 
which  led  to  reprisals  later  on  in  the  war. 

This  alliance  must  have  been  made  during  the  interval  between  the  operations  of 
Korkyra  in  the  spring  of  432  B.C.,  and  the  exi>edition  of  Phormion  to  Chalkidike  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year. 
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and  Zakynthians.     Bat  her  main  strength  lar  in  the  gi^^t     chap. 
body  of  allies  which  had  formed  the  Delian  confederacy.     C^  ^ ■ 


these  the  Chians  and  Lesbians  were  still  fiee :  but  Samc^  had 
since  her  revolt  been  reduced  to  the  ranks  of  thc-ee  which 
were  merely  tributary,  her  fleet  haring  b^:rn  foneited  to 
Athens.****  Kypros  (Cyprus)  had  been  abandoned  to  the 
Persians  by  the  convention  of  Kallias :  ****  but  over  the 
Karians,  Dorians,  and  lonians  of  the  Asiatic  c«:<i5t.  and  over 
all  the  Ec^ean  islands  to  the  north  of  Krete,  eicer-t  ilelc-s 
and  Thera,  Athens  was  still  supreme. 

At  length  a  force  consisting  of  two-thirds  cf  the  con-  lie? 
tingents    demanded    from    the    Pelofionnesian    allies    was 
gathered  at  the  isthmus ;  and  Arehidamos  in  a  short  speech 
sought  to  moderate  the  high-wrought  expectation   of  the 
men  who  served  in  it.     He  was  leading  them  fo^nrapj.  he 
said,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  they  would  meet  with  a 
terrible  resistance  in  the  open  field,  for,  if  he  knew  the 
Athenians  at  all,  they  were  not  men  who  would  l«>:-k  on 
tamely  while  their  highly  cultivated  lands  were  being  tume^i 
into  a  desert.     His  general  estimate  of  Athenian  valour  and 
perseverance  was  right:  in  this  particular  anticipation  he 
was  wrong.     But   it  needed  all  the  influence  of  P-^rrikl-s. 
supported  by  the  most  impassione-I  eI'>:iU5:i::o.  t:»  f.i!.?i:V  :!-> 
hopes  or  the  fears  of  the   Spartan  kia^'.     I:  ha-l   r.-,.-::   Li^ 
great  effort  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  aJ:^t  th^  -'.r.-j  s:::!-.-! 
plan,  the  old  plan  of  Themistokles,  of  resisting  tL^  vnomy 
by  sea,  and  leaving  him  to  do  much  as  h^  mL^ht  il.i.-:-  -.n 
land.  By  bringing  within  the  Long  Walls  wLi'ih  j >: : iiro  A: L : :.  s 
with  Peiraieus  and  Phaleron  their  women,  their  eliiMr-r:..  .-^tA 
their  movable  goods  and  even  the  wc^oden  fran^.ewc:':  •.:  tL-.ir 
farmhouses,  and  bv  sendinir  awav  their  blasts  and  o..*.:'.'.  to 
Euboia  and  the  neifrhbourinor  islands, --^^  thev  mii^bt  v.-'.:.rv .   ;: 
any  enemy.     Arehidamos,  it  was  true,  was  his  family  frijii'l : 
and  it  was  therefore  possible  that  he  mi'jrlit  exc^-pt  t::-  I:i:.-ls 
of  Perikles  from  the  general  <.l»rvast;ition  tliror.i^'li  ll  f-  /.in.:  of 
personal  kindness,  or  that  th«^  Sparta:. i  iiiiu'l*'  "ilvr  :1.  ::i  to 
be  spared  for  the  mere  sake  of  brinu'iii^  Liin  ii:t  »  .:'>[•:.:: ii 
with  his  countrymen.     These  lauds  tliLTcfvr'j  Pcrikk.;  Ui.ide 

i-"''  Sec  page  71.  •^='  See  pa^'e  01.  *^  Thac.  ii.  14. 
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IIL 

* — t — -^  with  the  same  burdens  and  the  same  responsibilities  as  the 
other  citizens.  Like  them,  he  might  approach  it  with  some 
forebodings  and  with  much  greater  reluctance ;  but  on  the 
whole  there  was  vastly  more  to  encourage  than  to  depress 
them.  Their  yearly  revenue  and  their  large  reserve  frinds  '^ 
far  exceeded  the  resources  of  their  enemies ;  and  their  land- 
forces  were  at  the  least  sufficient  for  their  wants.  Thirteen 
thousand  picked  hoplites  were  ready  for  service  in  the  field 
in  addition  to  the  16,000  heavy-armed  troops  who  were 
stationed  on  outposts  or  employed  on  garrison  duty  within 
the  walls  of  Athens  and  her  harbours.  They  had  further 
1,200  horsemen,  and  1,600  archers;  but  the  real  power  of 
the  city  lay  in  her  ships,  and  300  triremes  in  the  highest 
state  of  equipment  and  furnished  with  ample  and  thoroughly 
disciplined  crews  were  ready  to  do  her  bidding.  But  with 
all  these  grounds  for  confidence  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  the  dwellers  in  the  country  broke  up  their  pleasant 
homes.  Fifty  years  before,  their  farms  had  been  left  desolate 
by  the  Persians ;  since  that  time,  their  skill  and  energy  had 
again  converted  them  into  a  garden  such  as  could  be  seen 
perhaps  nowhere  else.  These  must  now  be  left  again  to  the 
mercies  of  enemies  more  unpitying  than  even  Persians, 
while  they  sought  a  shelter  in  the  houses  of  friends  within 
the  city,  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  have  any,  or  in 
vacant  spaces  within  the  walls  as  well  as  in  the  temples 
and  shrines  of  the  heroes,  except  only  in  those  which, 
like  the  Akropolis  and  the  Eleusinion  with  a  few  others, 
were  carefully  guarded  from  all  profanation.  The  pressure 
of  numbers  so  far  constrained  them  that  many  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  Pelasgic  ground  beneath  the  Akro- 
polis, in  spite  of  the  warning  contained  in  an  old  Del- 
phian response  that  it  would  be  well  if  this  land  were 
uninhabited.*^®* 

1284  For  these  see  page  07. 

^**'''  ThiicyiUdes,  i.  17,  adds  that  the  people  interpreted  this  as  an  absolute  prohibition, 
and  dreaded  the  results  of  disregarding  it.  In  his  own  belief  it  was  not  disi^pect  for 
the  oracle  which  brought  about  the  subsequent  calamities,  but  the  war  which  rendered 
this  disrespect  inevitable.  The  oracle  said  nothing  about  the  war ;  but  the  Pythia 
clearh'  foresaw  the  evils  which  would  follow  or  attend  the  war,  and  therefore  said'  that 
it  would  be  an  evil  sign  when  this  ground  came  to  be  occupied.  The  hL$torian  exalts 
her  foresight  in  order  to  soften  down  the  superstitions  of  his  countrymen. 
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This  monraful  and  irksome  task  was  not  yet  finished,     chap. 

'II 
perhaps  it  was  not  far  advanced,  when  Archidamos  made  a 


last  eflEbrt  to  avert  war  by  dispatching  to  Athens  the  herald  Final 
Melesippos ;  but  the  Athenians  had  already  made  np  their  S^™ution 
minds  by  the  advice  of  PeriUes  to  receive  no  overtures  when  ^^^^^^^^ 
once  the  Peloponnesian  army  had  set  out  on  its  maixjh.     He  Spwtaiw, 
was  therefore  sent  back  without  an  audience,  under  strict 
orders  to  be  beyond  the  Attic  border  before  sundown,  and 
attended  by  an  escort  of  men  who  were  to  see  that  he  spoke 
to  no  one  by  the  way.     Prom  these  he  parted  with  the  warn- 
ing words  that  that  day  would  be  the  beginning  of  great  evils 
to  the  Hellenes, — a  speech  which  might  concern  the  wrong 
doers,  that  is,  his  own  countrymen,  but  which  could  not  be 
expected  to  carry  weight  with  men  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  shortcomings,  were  in  the  present  controversy 
blameless. 

The  return  of  the  herald  convinced  Archidamos  that  Attack  of 
nothing  further  could  be  looked  for  from  negotiation  ;  and  he  invSon  of 
at  once  advanced  to  Oino^  near  the  little  stream  of  Kephisos  ^^^*^ 
and  beneath  the  great  mass  of  Eathairon.  This  place,  as 
being  on  the  border,  had  been  strongly  fortified ;  and  Archi- 
damos spent  many  days  before  it  in  vain  attempts  to  carry  it 
by  assault,  with  no  further  result  than  to  increase  the  sus- 
picion of  the  Spartans  that  he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  During  the  time  which  he  had  wasted  here 
the  Athenians  had  not  onl}'-  finished  their  work  of  migration 
into  the  city,  but  had  given  no  sign  that  they  were  prepared 
to  make  the  least  concession.  Eighty  days  had  passed  from 
the  night  attack  on  Plataiai,  and  the  corn  v»'as  fully  ripe, 
when  Archidamos  led  his  men  on  to  ravacje  Eleiisis  and  the 
Thriasian  plain.  Close  to  Eleusis  lie  the  lakes  called 
Rheitoi  through  which  some  streams  of  salt  water  find 
their  way  to  the  sea.  Here,  hard  by  the  Sacred  Ivoad  which 
ran  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  the  first  conflict  of  this  war  on 
Athenian  soil  ended  in  the  defeat  of  a  small  body  of  Athe- 
nian horsemen  sent  out  to  check  them.  Archidamos  now 
moved  northwards,  passing  between  the  hills  [of  Korydallos 
and  Aififaleos  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eleiisiniau  bav,  and 
at  once  put  to  the  test  the  endurance  of  the  sturdiest  and 
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BOOK  most  excitable  of  the  Athenian  DemoL****  They  had  now 
*- — r-^  reached  the  old  Kekropian  land,  the  home  of  the  earth-bom 
founder  of  the  Athenian  city ;  "*^  and  the  Spartan  king  felt 
assured  that  a  demos  which  furnished  3,000  hoplites  would 
never  remain  passively  within  the  walls  of  Athens  while  their 
luxuriant  fields  were  being  made  a  desert.  They  did  so 
remain,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  a  terrible  struggle  which 
taxed  the  influence  and  the  powers  of  Perikles  to  the 
utmost.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of  fierce  tumult.  The  few 
who  could  remember  in  their  childhood  the  ravaging  of 
Attica  by  the  Persians  were  men  now  more  than  sixty  years 
of  age ;  and  tlie  younger  men  winced  as  under  a  deadly 
insult  at  the  sight  of  enemies  in  lands  tended  and  enriched 
with  a  care  which  they  had  never  known  before  the  coming  of 
Xerxes.  Their  com  was  being  reaped  by  the  hands  of  other 
men ;  and  their  rage  was  turned  against  the  statesman  who 
withheld  them  from  taking  summary  vengeance.  For  the 
moment  the  sceptre  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  his  hands, 
and  he  became  to  them  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  had 
befallen  theui.  Still  Perikles  would  not  swerve  from  the 
course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  His  office  as 
Strategos  gave  him,  it  seems,  the  power  of  prohibiting  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  which  in  times  of  peace  were  con- 
vened by  the  Prytaneis  of  the  Probouleutic  Council;***'  and 
he  hesitated  not  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Applying  all  the 
force  of  his  eloquence  to  charm  and  soothe  them,  he  yielded 
to  their  wishes  no  further  than  by  sending  out  one  company 
of  Athenian  horsemen  supported  by  their  Thessaliaui  allies, 
who  with  some  loss  to  themselves  inflicted  as  much,  if  not 
more,  on  the  enemy.  These  now  busied  themselves  in 
ravaging  the  districts  between  mounts  Pames  and  Brilessos ; 
but  the  time  was  at  length  come  when  Perikles  could  fur- 
nish elsewhere  an  outlet  for  the  pent-up  energies  of  his 
countrj^men.      The   Spartans   were   moving    to   the   coast- 

'■**^  Aecordin;^  to  Arisitophanes,  Acharn.  180,  the  Acharnians  are  men  made  of  ilex 
and  mnple, — Un\\ii\\  as  oak. 

1^'  Sec  uot«^  a88.  The  readino:  «f  the  best  MSS.  in  this  passage  gives  the  name  Kropeia: 
but  Dr.  Arnold,  tliinking  that  Thiicydides  would  scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  his 
vhile  to  mention  the  in.significant  place  of  that  name  known  to  us  onljr  through 
Stephanos  Byzantino^-,  hulds  that  tlie  historian  wrote  Kekropia,  the  name  of  the  old 
division  of  Attica  lying  between  Athens  and  P^leusis,  and  that  Uie  phrase  tbiu  denotes 
the  profanation  of  tlie  liomc-territorv  of  Athens  bv  invaders. 

I'-i*"^  Ste  vol.  i.  page  225. 
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land****  of  Oropos,  whence,  probably  throngh  the  passes  of     chap. 

Phylfi,  they  retreated  homewards,  when  an  Athenian  fleet  of  - ^-^ ' 

a  hundred  ships,  having  on  board  1,000  hoplites  and  400 
archers,  sailed  from  Athens  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Pelopon- 
nesos.  Joined  by  50  Korkyraian  vessels,  the  Athenians, 
having  reached  Methond  on  the  sonthwestemmost  promon- 
tory of  MessSn^,  landed  in  order  to  carry  the  place  by  storm. 
Not  only  were  the  walls  weak,  but  men  were  lacking  to 
guard  them ;  and  the  town  must  speedily  have  been  cap- 
tured, had  not  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellis,  who  held  a 
Spartan  outpost  in  the  neighbourhood,  dashed  through  the 
Athenian  force  and  with  some  little  loss  to  his  men  thrown 
himself  into  the  city.  The  Athenians  were  scattered  care- 
lessly about  the  place,  nob  looking  for  such  sudden  and 
impetuous  movement;  but  the  promptitude  now  displayed 
by  this  young  oflBcer  was  an  earnest  of  military  exploits 
such  as  no  other  Spartan  general  ever  equalled.  Of  men 
like  Leonidas  and  Archidamos  there  had  never  been  any 
lack ;  Brasidas  was  perhaps  the  first  Spartan  in  whom  a 
rigid  discipline  had  sharpened  instead  of  repressing  a  genius 
of  no  mean  order,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Spartans  it  must 
be  said  that  they  fully  appreciated  his  merits. 

Having  failed  at  Methone,  the  Athenians,  sailing  north-  The  ex- 
wards,    succeeded,   with   tlie   aid   of  the   Messenians    from  if  the" 
Naupaktos,  in  taking  the  Eleian  town  of  Pheia  between  the  ^^'t''"^'^'^"''- 
river  Selleeis  and  the  promontory  of  Ichthys;    and   while 
these  were  doing  what  hurt  they  could  on  the  Peloi>onne.siaii 
shores,*^*^  another  Athenian  fleet  under  Kleoi)ompos  sailed 

>-'*  Stephanos  Byzantinos  mentions  Grnia  as  a  town  on  the  coast  near  nrofK»«. ;  :\w\ 
thu^  Mr.  <irotc.  Hist.  Gr,  vi.  1m2,  is  led  to  prefer  tlie  reading  TpatViji'  in  Thuc.  ii.  2:>,  .", 
to  ll*i/>i««c*i»'.  It  is  >tranfje  that  the  t<*rritory  of  Oropos  shouhl  1h»  known  by  the  naini-  u\ 
a  place  much  more  insi^oiifxiant  than  itself,  and  Dr.  Aniold,  in  his  note  on  the  pnssi;^'*-, 
rem.irk'*  further  that  the  participle  imAovMeVT?*' is  !«eldom  appli(>d  to  a  city  or  territory 
unlf.-.s  it  de^icril^es  its  ;^t;o;4rai»hical  position.  \Vc  liave  the  name  llt.paiirij  apparently  in 
I'eiraifus  a  place  which  stands  to  Ai^ina  much  in  tli'*  position  of  Oroj'o><  in  nft  nni«' 
t«i  the  op{Mr<itH  Kul>oian  coast.  The  name  may  thiLS  lK*comj)anMl  with  tlu*  irans-Jordanicr 
iVraia.  l»ut  the  fact  that  Thucydidc-s  him.«<;lf  speaks  elsewhere,  iii.  1»1,  .'{,  oC  the  land 
aiifiut  <  >ro[><H  as  ^  rrfftnyyrj,  Mfms  to  Ix:  conclusive  pr<H)f  that  he  here  wrote  llnpiiV»7. 

'-'^  lU:ft»rc  they  U'j^an  their  ln»nieward  voya/^e  the  Atheni.ins  took  the  Corinthiin 
fort  of  S'tllion,  in  whi<:h  th«'y  placnd  sfmv*  Akarnaniau  settlers  ;  from  A-<tako>.  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Atheloos,  tliey  exywdled  the  tyrant  I'uarohos,  and  made  the  city  a 
tributary  ally  of  Athens;  and  lastly  thi-y  trained  over  to  ilie  confederaty  the  l\e|)}ial- 
l*;nian  t<*tr:i|Kdi«<.  con>i>tinf;  of  th»*  Palians,  Kranians,  Samaians,  and  I'ronaians.  Tluic, 
ii.  .'#«>.  Tin:  desfjot  Kuarchos  was  restored  during  tin;  followiufc  winter  by  the  Cor- 
inthijn.%  Thuc.  ii.  .'J'5  ;  but  their  efforts  to  -rdu  the  re-i  of  Akani  mia  ii^.  \n»11  ai 
Kephallenia  wire  fruitless. 

VOL.  II.  1 
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BOOK  round  Sounion  and  up  the  Euboian  sea,  until,  having 
- — r^ — '  reached  the  Lokrian  territorj,  it  took  the  towns  of  Alopfi 
and  Thronion,  which  laj  to  the  east  and  the  west  of  the 
little  strip  of  Phokian  land  containing  the  city  of  Daphnous. 
A  permanent  garrison  was  at  the  same  time  established  in 
the  islet  of  AtalantS  in  the  bay  of  Opous  to  prevent  the 
ravaging  of  Euboia  by  Lokrian  privateers.****  But  the 
Athenians  were  bent  on  doing  sterner  work  before  the 
summer  should  draw  to  its  dose.  Aigina  had  long  been 
called  the  eyesore  of  Peiraieus ;  and  so  long  as  its  old  people 
were  suffered  to  dwell  in  it,  it  would  remain  an  eyesore  still. 
The  decree  went  forth  for  their  banishment;  and  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  powerless  after  the  forfeiture  of  their 
fleet  and  the  dismantling  of  their  walls,  were  cast  out  upon 
the  Peloponnesian  coast,  to  find  such  refuge  as  the  Spartans 
might  give  them  in  gratitude  for  their  help  in  the  war  which 
had  ended  in  the  settlement  of  the  Helots  in  Naupaktos. 
This  refuge  some  of  them  found  in  Thyrea;  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Spartans  had  a  bitterly  hostile  popu- 
lation at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  the  Athen- 
ians a  population  not  less  resentful  on  the  march  lands  of 
Lakonia  and  Argolis.*^^^  But  to  the  Athenians  this  expul- 
sion of  the  islanders  was  for  the  present  a  gain.  They  got 
rid  of  a  people  between  whom  and  themselves  no  love  was 
wasted,  and  in  their  place  they  were  enabled  to  plant  settlers 
from  the  number  of  their  own  citizens,  like  those  whom  they 
had  in  earlier  days  placed  in  the  lands  of  the  Chalkidian 
Hippobotai.  Lastly,  their  hand  fell  without  compunction 
on  the  Megarians  who  had  done  so  much  first  to  help  and 
then  to  thwart  them.  The  work  of  devastation  had  already 
begun,  when  the  fleet  which  was  on  its  homeward  voyage 
from  the  Corinthian  gulf  effected  a  junction  with  the  land 
army,  and  thus  exhibited  the  largest  Athenian  force  ever 
brought  together  before  the  outburst  of  the  terrible  plague 
which  saddened  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Perikles.  Ten 
thousand  Athenian  and  three  thousand  Metoikian  hop- 
lites  carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  lands  of  Megara: 
and  every   year  this  terrible  chastisement    was    inflicted 

i»i  Thuc.  ii.  32.  "W  lb.  iL  27. 
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down  to  the  capture  of  Nisaia  by  the  Athenians.    The     chaj 

frightfol  sufferings  of  this  wretched  folk  are  scarcely  ex-  ^ ^ 

aggerated  in  the  description  given  by  the  comic  poet  of  the 
Megarian  father  who  seeks  to  sell  his  children  as  Megarian 
pigs.**^ 

It  was  now  obyious  that  a  struggle  had  begun  which  might  MeMon 
bring  either  side  to  desperate  straits  before  it  came  to  an  end.  ^y.  of 
Hence  the  Athenians  determined  not  only  to  take  effectual  ^^JJi^* 
measures  for  guarding  Attica  by  land  and  sea,  but  to  put 
aside  a  large  reserve  ftmd  not  to  be  touched  before  they  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  a  supreme  necessity.  The  form 
under  which  they  chose  to  set  apart  this  fund  of  1,000  talents 
in  the  Akropolis  was  a  solemn  sentence  that  any  citizen,  ask- 
ing a  vote  to  dispose  of  this  money  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  a  maritime  attack  by  the  enemy  on  the  Peiraieus 
itself,  should  be  punished  with  instant  death.  The  anathema 
carries  us  back  to  the  stories  of  Kyrsilos  or  Lykidas ;  *^  and 
much  pains  have  been  spent  in  the  effort  to  convict  the  Athe- 
nians of  utter  barbarism  for  so  much  as  thinking  of  such  a 
measure.  To  this  charge  we  have  a  sufficient  answer  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  mere  form  and  that  it  was  known  to  be 
nothing  more.  Probably  of  those  who  passed  the  decree 
there  was  not  a  man  who  dreamed  that  a  day  would  come 
when  Spartan  ships  should  be  anchored,  except  as  prizes,  in 
the  Peiraieus ;  and  certainly  none  was  ignorant  that  if  any- 
one should  at  any  time  wish  to  divert  the  fund  to  other  uses, 
he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the 
existing  Psephisma,  or  decree.  Doing  thus,  he  could  suffer  no 
damage  himself,  and  if  he  failed  to  get  the  obnoxious  statute 
repealed,  it  would  be  sufficient  proof  that  the  necessity  of  tlic 
change  was  not  apparent  to  the  popular  mind.  In  the  mean- 
while the  effect  of  the  anathema,  even  though  confessedly  it 
could  not  be  carried  out,  would  be  to  mark  with  the  strongest 
condemnation  of  the  state  anyone  who  might  even  dream  of 
using  the  money  except  as  a  resource  in  the  last  resort  for 
the  salvation  of  the  city.  The  act  was  one  not  of  barbarism, 
but  of  the  clearest  foresight  and  of  the  most  judicious  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  ends. 

»w»  Arist.  Acham.  760  et  seq.  i»*  See  vol.  i.  page  504. 
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But  there  were  other  dangers  to  be  provided  against  on  the 
Thrakian  and  ChaUddian  shores.  Perdikkas  was  still  the 
enemy  of  Athens  because  Philip  and  Derdas  were  her  friends ; 
and  Potidaia  still  held  out  obstinately.  Hence  the  Athen- 
ians embraced  eagerly  an  opportunity  for  securing  the 
alliance  of  the  powerful  Odrysian  chief  Sitalkes,  which  now 
offered  itself  through  a  citizen  of  Abdera  named  Nymphodoros. 
The  services  of  Nymphodoros,  whose  good  will  had  thus  far 
been  a  matter  of  doubt,  were  secured  by  making  him  a 
Proxenos;*^^  and  Nymphodoros  during  a  visit  to  Athens 
agreed  to  secure  not  merely  the  alliance  of  Sitalkes  but  the 
reconciliation  of  the  fickle,  if  not  treacherous,  Perdikkas. 
Of  these  two  chiefs  the  former  was  the  head  of  one  of  those 
short-lived  empires  which  a  man  of  strong  will  and  a  genius 
for  command  may  raise  on  shifting  or  uncertain  foundations 
and  which  in  the  hands  of  feeble  successors  fall  again  to 
pieces.  His  father  Teres  **^®  had  succeeded  in  so  far  over- 
coming the  savage  isolation  of  many  of  the  Thrakian  clans, 
as  to  weld  them  for  the  time  into  something  like  a  coherent 
polity  ;**^^  and  the  son  seemed  fully  equal  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  and  extending  the  power  which  he  had  inherited. 
Sadokos,  the  son  of  Sitalkes,  was  made  an  Athenian  citizen ; 
and  Nyinphodoros  pledged  himself  to  use  his  utmost  influence 
with  the  Thrakians  so  as  to  bring  the  Chalkidian  war  to 
an  immediate  end.  He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  bring  back 
Perdikkas  to  the  alliance  of  Athens  and  to  secure  the  more 
trustworthy  friendship  of  Sitalkes. 

The  first  year  of  the  fatal  struggle  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  was  now  drawing  towards  its  end.  To  the  Athenians, 
apart  from  the  disaster  of  war  itself,  it  had  been  a  year  of  no 
great  reverses  and  no  great  victories ;  but  some  of  her  citizens 

1205  T},e  Proxenoi  of  the  Hellenic  states  answered,  roughly,  to  the  consuls  of  modem 
governments,  the  chief  diflTercncc  being  that  now  the  consuls  of  a  country  belong  to  the 
country  which  they  represent,  not  to  that  in  which  they  exercise  their  office.  The 
Proxenoi  were,  also,  unpaid.  They  had,  however,  a  definite  legal  status,  if  they  were 
recognised  by  the  state  in  wha^  interests  they  exerted  themselves.  Such  a  recognition 
was  granted  to  Nymphodoros.  Had  he  acted  (as  many  did)  without  this  sanction  firom 
mere  feelings  of  kindliness  for  Athenians,  he  would  have  been  an  Etheloproxmos.  Prob- 
ably the  proxcnoH  of  a  wealthy  and  |K>werrul  state  like  Athens  found  that  his  unpaid 
ollire  was  by  no  means  a  drawback  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  interestji. 

12WJ  Thucydides  is  careful  to  show  that  this  Teras,  whose  name  was  spdt  differently 
from  that  of  Terou-s  was  not  of  kin  with  the  inythicjil  father  of  Prokne  and  Philomela, 
the  swallow  and  the  nightingale. 

I'"  See  vol.  i.  page  1G3. 
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had  already  fallen  in  the  serrice  of  their  country ;  and  these  chap. 
desenred  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral  as  much  as  if  they  ^ — * — ^ 
had  fallen  at  Marathon  or  Salamis.  According  to  the  usual 
custom  in  times  of  war  the  bones  '^*  of  the  dead,  placed  in 
ten  chests,  one  for  each  tribe,  with  one  empty  bier  for  those 
of  the  slain  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found,  were  carried 
in  procession  to  the  Kerameikos,  the  most  beautiful  suburb 
of  the  city  ;  and  there  in  sight  of  the  precipitous  rock  from 
which  the  Virgin  Goddess  in  her  gleaming  armour  seemed  to 
extend  her  protecting  spear  oyer  the  land,  the  citizen  chosen 
for  the  purpose  addressed  to  the  assembled  throng  such  words 
of  encouragement  and  comfort  as  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  mourners  seemed  to  call  for.  The  citizen 
chosen  on  this  occasion  was  Perikles :  and  Perikles  deter- 
mined  to  speak  to  them  as  he  would  haye  spoken  if  they  had 
been  fresh  from  battles  as  momentous  as  those  of  Plataiai 
and  MykalS.  Later  writers ''^  charged  him  with  making  too 
much  of  a  small  matter,  and  of  launching  into  a  strain  which 
might  haye  been  suitable  if  the  Sicilian  expedition  had  ended 
in  success-  instead  of  ruin.  The  criticism  has  slight  founda- 
tion or  none.  It  was  of  the  first  importance  that  now  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  the  Athenians  should  know  what 
they  were  fighting  for,  and  wherein  lay  the  radical  difference 
between  the  polity  of  Athens  and  that  of  her  enemy.  Nor 
was  this  all,  for  although  there  had  been  no  room  yet  for 
brilliant  achievements,  the  Athenian  people  during  the  year 
which  was  now  coming  to  an  end  had  made  efforts  greater 
even  than  those  which  had  marked  the  strug<jle  with 
Persia.  Now,  as  then,  the  Athenians  living  in  the  country 
had  abandoned  their  homes ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
had  increased  with  the  growth  not  less  of  population  than 
of  wealth.  There  was  more  to  remove,  and  more  to  be 
lost;  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  task  had  been  accom- 
plished bore  witness  to  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  called 
for  all  the  encouragement  that  the  most  eloquent  and  far- 
seein<'  of  statesmen  could  hold  out  to  them.     If  ever  there 

i/x  Xhe  wonl  co-ra,  bones,  can  scarcely  mean  more  than  the  resi<liic  of  lK»ne8  remain - 
iuix  after  burning.  No  one  chest  or  coffin  would  contain  the  whole  skeUtons  of  larije 
numbers  of  men  slain  in  a  battle  in  which  the  losses  were  serious. 

»•*  Wonvsios,  ck  Thuc  Jud.  18. 
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BOOK  was  a  time  when  the  Athenians  needed  to  be  reminded  of 
^^  »'■■■'  the  efforts  of  their  forefathers  in  order  that  they  might  be 
spurred  on  to  fresh  efforts  for  themselves,  that  time  was  the 
present :  and  accordingly  Perikles  passed  in  rapid  review  the 
course  by  which  the  Athenians  had  created  their  empire,  and 
the  results  which  had  been  thus  far  achieved.  In  all  likelihood, 
as  with  an  eloquence  all  the  more  impressive  from  its  lack 
of  rhetorical  ornament  Perikles  drew  a  picture  which  almost 
astonishes  us  in  its  splendour,  he  thought  that  the  children's 
children  of  those  who  now  heard  him  would  be  able  to  look 
back  upon  a  history  still  more  magnificent.  But  Athens  had 
reached  her  highest  point ;  and  his  description,  as  it  would  not 
have  been  true  of  the  Athens  of  Themistokles,  can  be  applied 
with  no  greater  truth  to  the  Athens  of  Demosthenes.  K  the 
picture  be  true  at  all,*^^  it  is  one  which  holds  up  to  us  much 
that  Englishmen  have  attained  with  the  efforts  of  centuries 
and  much  that  still  remains  to  be  realised  in  the  future,  if  it 
be  realised  ever.  Yet  at  Athens  the  main  part  of  the  work 
had  been  done  in  little  more  than  half  a  century.  Not  eighty 
years  had  passed  since  the  tyrant  Hippias  had  departed  with 
his  followers  into  exile:  and  the  reforms  of  Kleisthenes, 
although  they  insured  the  growth  of  the  commonwealth, 
did  little  at  first  towards  breaking  the  apparent  ascendency 
of  the  oligarchical  houses.  Within  the  space  of  fifty  years 
Athens  had  pushed  back  the  power  of  Persia  beyond  the 
limits  of  Asiatic  Hellas,  had  raised  up  against  the  barbarian 
the  permanent  barrier  of  her  maritime  empire,  and  had  de- 
veloped at  home  a  genius  in  art,  in  science,  and  in  govern- 
ment such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  Fifty  years  before, 
this  developement  was  a  thing  of  the  future ;  but  the  Athenian 
people  were  animated  by  the  nerve  and  energy  which  rendered 
it  possible.  Fifty  years  later,  the  fruits  of  this  developement 
in  the  many  phases  of  Athenian  civilisation  were  almost  as 
splendid  as  ever ;  but  the  old  spirit  of  indomitable  persever- 
ance was  gone.  In  the  age  of  Perikles  alone  could  the  union 
of  the  two  be  found :  and  thus  his  funeral  oration  becomes 

13^  Thucjdides  probably  heard  the  speech  himself;  and  the  pledge  of  aocanio}'  which 
he  gives  for  the  substantial  though  not  verbal  correctness  of  his  reports  mnst  be  taken 
as  applying  with  special  force  to  an  oration  of  which  he  would  have  no  temptation  to 
misrepresent  the  general  bearing. 
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an  inTalnable  picture  of  a  state  of  things,  realised  for  a  few  chap. 
years^  which  it  woold  in  some  respects  at  least  be  well  for  us  >»  ,'■> 
if  we  could  realise  now*  K  the  ideal  happiness  of  man  is  to 
be  found  in  a  polity  which  with  a  strict  inforcement  of  the 
laws  giyes  the  fullest  scope  to  the  tastes,  fancies,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  each  citizen,  then,  unless  the  historian  has  wholly 
misrepresented  the  orator,  Athens  in  the  days  of  Perikles 
approached  nearer  to  this  ideal  than  we  approach  it  now ; 
and  we  can  well  understand  the  high-strung  enthusiasm 
which  the  speaker  unquestionably  felt,  and  which  most  of 
his  hearers  probably  shared  with  him,  as  he  dwelt  on  the 
real  freedom  and  splendid  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens. 
The  polity  of  Athens  was  no  importation  from  foreign  lands. 
It  had  grown  with  her  grovdih,  and  each  step  towards  the 
repression  of  the  old  Eupatrid  exclusiveness  had  brought 
her  nearer  to  the  happier  time  in  which  all  her  citizens,  the 
poor  not  less  than  the  rich,  could  take  part  in  the  great  work 
of  goyeming  themselyes.  Thus  far  it  was  called,  and  truly 
called,  a  democracy ;  but  the  rule  of  the  people  had  nothing 
in  common  with  that  modem  philosophy  in  which  a  dead  level 
is  looked  on  as  progress,  and  a  common  slavery  is  regarded 
as  the  guarantee  of  that  progress.^'®*  This  rule  was  main- 
tained by  a  spirit  of  voluntary  obedience  to  law,^^®'  and  by  a 
severe  repression  of  wrong-doing,  while  the  life  of  tlie  citizens 
was  embellished  with  all  the  resources  of  a  refined  civilisation. 
The  richest  among  them  had  no  better  title  than  the  poorest 
to  the  highest  pleasures  which  Athenian  art  could  afford. 
The  temples  of  the  city  and  the  Akropolis  were  their  common 
property,  and  all  alike  might  gaze  on  the  pictures  of  Poly- 

'"**'  I  quote  the  emphatic  words  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  French  thinkers  of 
the  age  now  passing  away.  There  are  some  disagreeable  signs  that  even  England  may 
be  slowly  drifting  towards  that  centralised  despotism  *  which  never  dies  and  which 
parades  its  irresistible  and  pitiless  level  on  a  l)cd  of  human  dust.'  M.  de  Montalomhort 
vf&s  iipeaking  of  that  despotism  of  the  IJonapartes  which  had  sought  to  crush  him  and 
with  him  all  that  was  free  and  great  in  France  ;  but  the  despotism  of  class  may  be  as 
*tom  and  as  intrusive  as  that  of  a  Napoleon,  and  hence  it  becomes  more  than  ever 
nev  e.-sarv  to  bear  in  mind  the  axiom  whirh  underlay  the  policy  of  Perikles,  that  so  soon 
a,s  legisfation  or  public  opinion  interferes  with  the  private  life  of  citizens  beyond  the 
pnnt  at  which  interference  becomes  neccsssary  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  state, 
that  legislation  or  opinion  is  wrong.  The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  great  mediieval  monks 
led  Montalembert  to  think  that  tliis  freedom  was  realised  in  the  Monastic  system.  At 
best  it  waa  realised  only  for  a  few. 

*3«  In  the  term  law  Perikles  is  careful  to  say  that  he  wishes  to  denote  the  unwritten 
as  well  as  the  written  law, — all  those  rules,  in  fact,  the  breach  of  which  causes  a  sense 
of  sbame  in  the  transgreasor,  or  involves  the  contempt  of  society. 
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BOOK  gnotos  or  the  statoes  of  Pheidims ;  all  oonld  take  part  in  the 
^- — • — '  splendid  festirals  wliich  were  associated  with  the  loftiest 
triomphs  of  tragic  or  comic  poets.  Nor  did  they  grudge 
even  to  strangers  a  share  in  these  the  highest  and  purest 
pleasures  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  Athens 
knew  nothing  of  those  churlish  expulsions  of  strangers  ^^^ 
by  wliich  Sparta  sought  to  support  her  rigid  system.  The 
Athenian  citizen  could  cultiTate  to  the  utmost  his  sense  of 
Yx^uty  and  grandeur  without  incurring  any  personal  cost ; 
and  he  could  submit  himself  to  a  thorough  philosophical 
training  without  being  thereby  rendered  effeminate.  All 
this,  moreover,  was  done  without  any  legislation  which  im- 
posed the  same  education,  the  same  mode  of  life,  the  same 
habits  and  fashions  upon  all  the  citizens.  The  one  charac- 
teristic  which  pre-eminently  distinguished  Athens  from  all 
other  states  was  the  perfect  freedom  which  it  accorded 
to  all  in  the  indulgence  eyen  of  their  whims  and  fancies. 
Peculiarities  of  taste  or  feeling  called  forth  no  malignant 
comments,  and  the  citizen  who  would  not  mould  himself 
quite  to  the  temper  of  his  fellows  was  not  met  with  frowning 
looks  or  treated  to  the  cold  shoulder.*^  Even  if  the  picture 
be  somewhat  over-coloured,  it  is  still  one  wliich  must  put 
Englishmen  to  shame ;  and  Englishmen  have  less  reason  in 
this  respect  to  blame  themselves  than  some  at  least  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.    It  followed  from  these  general  principles 

1303  Tlic  Xcnelasiai.    See  page  99. 

'•**  It  is  obvious  that  this  toleration  would  tend  very  powerfully  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  true  tlemooratic  feeling,  while  the  lack  of  this  toleration  in  the  society  of 
Kumc  made  the  way  easier  for  the  rise  of  imperial  power.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said 
roughly  that  Kome  never  had  any  freedom  except  in  so  far  as  the  arbitrary  power  of 
one  magistrate  was  checked  and  controlled  by  the  not  less  arbitrary  power  of  another. 
Hence  the  Koninn  constitution  cannot  be  r^^irded  as  at  any  time  an  uncongenial  bed 
for  the  grow  til  of  despotism.  See  further  Arnold,  Later  Roman  CommonwctUthf  >-ol.  ii 
p.  li'27  et  stq. 

The  nicturc  of  tlic  ideal  Polis  as  drawn  by  Aristotle  in  his  ethical  and  political  treatises, 
and  still  more  as  drawn  by  Plato,  differs  widely  from  the  description  of  Athenian  society 
as  given  by  IVriklcs  :  and  our  notions  of  Hellenic  commonwealths  in  general  are  far 
too  much  moulded  by  their  views.  Aristotle  was  far  from  insisting  on  the  real  despotism 
of  the  riatoiiic  Outopia  where  geometry  occupied  the  highest  seatj*  while  poetry  was 
wholly  Hhut  out :  but  in  his  Polis  the  state  exercises  a  minute  supervision  over  the 
<laily  life  of  the  citizen,  prescribing  the  books  which  he  is  to  read  or  not  to  read,  the 
wienees  whi«li  he  is  to  learn,  the  age  at  which  he  is  to  marry.     It  is  the  function  of 

noAiT.«t»j  to  deteniline  rtVa?  *\vai  xP*^v  rStv  inmirniMV iv  jaU  r.oKtai  icot  irotac  ciratrrovc  fi^u^rtir 

*ai  ^.'^pi  TiVov.  AV/i.  Mk.  i.  1,  0.  Unless  Thucydides  is  wholly  wrong,  this  would  not 
1m'  an  accurate  description  of  Athenian  i»olity,  and  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  it 
fairly  exhibits  the  system  of  Hellenic  states'in  general.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
this  fact  should  be  nototl,  for  the  idea  that  (Jreek  civilisation  paid  no  heea  to  the  imii- 
vidual  is  deeply  nwited  and  widely  spread.  If  we  may  believe  Perikles,  it  is  we  who  ar* 
iM'liind  AtheuN  in  the  large  jcoih?  given  to  individuals. 
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that  Athens  trusted  rather  to  the  spirit  and  the  patriodsni     chat. 

of  her  citizens  than  to  a  rigid  and  unbending  discipline.     In  ■ — ' 

the  assurance  that  when  the  time  for  effort  and  sacrifice 
should  come  they  would  be  found  fully  equal  to  the  needs  of 
the  moment,  she  could  afford  to  dispense  with  the  network 
of  rules  and  the  inquisitorial  system  which  tormented  the 
Spartan  from  his  cradle  to  his  graVe.  In  the  great  conflict 
into  which  Athens  was  now  plunged  Perikles  found  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  the  efficiency  of  Athenian  troops  on  the 
field  of  battle  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Spartans^  and 
that  they  were  thus  gainers  by  the  lack  of  the  eternal  drill 
in  which  their  enemies  passed  their  liyes.  In  this  he  was 
mistaken.  In  bravery  the  Western  Ionian  was  a  match  for 
the  Western  Dorian ;  but  the  system  of  Athenian  land-service 
certainly  did  not  make  each  individaal  man  as  thoroughly  at 
home  in  his  work  as  the  Spartan  hoplite  was  rendered  by  the 
mathematical  precision  of  his  trainingJ^^  The  strength  of 
Athens  lay  mainly  in  her  fleet :  and  here  discipline  and 
technical  education  had  brought  about  results  which  filled 
the  whole  Hellenic  world  with  mingled  admiration  and 
fear.  Still  the  Athenians  might  without  shame,  nay  with 
an  honest  pride,  avow  that  with  them  the  highest  culture 
involved  no  neglect  of  duty,  no  shrinking  from  danger,  no 
reluctance  to  make  the  most  costly  sacrifices.  If  he  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle,  the  Athenian  lost  infinitely  more  than  the 
Spartan.  The  latter  scarcely  knew  the  feeling  of  home  ;  for 
the  former  his  home  was  associated  with  all  that  could  fill  his 
life  with  beauty  and  delight,  and  inspire  him  with  the  most 
earnest  patriotism.  From  early  manhood  he  was  not  only 
able  to  take  pai'fc  in  the  great  counsels  of  the  people,  to  give 
his  vote  in  the  carrying  or  rejection  of  laws,  and  his  help  in 
the  administration  of  justice;  but  the  attempt  to  shirk  these 
duties  was  regarded  as  both  inexcusable  and  disgraceful. 
He  had  received  therefore  the  highest  political  and  judicial 
education,  and  the  result  wfis  a  happy  versatility  wliicli  in 
no  way  dissipated  his  powers  when  it  became  needful  to  con- 
centrate them  on  a  definite  task.  Yet  more  he  found  himself 
the  member  of  an  imperial  society  whose  greatness  took  away 

iTO'i  j^(.  vol.  i.  page  95. 
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from  its  sul^'ects  all  the  bitterness  of  servitude  and  whose 
splendour  needed  not  the  glorifications  of  a  Homer.  If  it 
was  worth  while  to  die  for  such  a  state,  the  sacrifice  was 
altogether  more  costly  than  that  of  the  Spartan  who  gave 
up  nothing  more  than  the  dull  monotony  of  a  monaatic 
barrack,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  larger  sympathies 
and  wider  aims  developed  by  the  extended  empire  and  trade 
of  a  power  like  Athens.*^®  Perikles  therefore  might  well 
rise  to  a  strain  of  enthusiasm  when,  after  his  sketch  of  their 
political  and  social  life,  he  addressed  himself  to  those  who 
were  mourning  for  brothers  and  kinsfolk  fallen  in  battle. 
These  had  shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  men  by  whose 
efforts  the  fabric  of  Athenian  empire  had  been  reared,  and 
had  left  to  their  survivors  the  task  of  following  their  example, 
or,  if  age  had  ended  their  active  life,  a  memory  full  of  quiet 
and  lasting  consolation.**^^ 

With  this  picture  of  Athens  assailed  by  vehement  enemies, 
and  confronting  them  with  the  sober  resolution  arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  a  substantially  righteous  cause,  the 
history  of  the  first  year  in  this  momentous  struggle  comes 
to  an  end.*^^®  The  narrative  of  the  second  year  opens  with 
the  story  of  disasters  utterly  unlocked  for,  and  of  miseries 
after  which  Athens  was  never  to  be  again  quite  what  she  had 
been  before.  Thus  far  she  had  been  dealing  with  dangers  of 
which  she  could  take  full  account,  and  with  enemies  before 
whom  she  had  no  need  to  tremble.  She  was  now  to  be 
attacked  by  a  foe  against  whom  scientific  skill  and  generous 

1306  ^Ye  have  already  seen  that  those  Hellenic  states  were  most  early  develop^  whose 
citizens  were  driven  by  geographical  position  to  make  themselves  at  home  on  the  sea; 
and  familiarity  witli  tlie  sea  must  involve  the  growth  of  maritime  trade.  The  strength 
of  the  Athenian  democracy  lay  in  the  nautic  crowd  of  the  Peiraieus  whose  submission 
to  law  stood  out  in  strong  contrast  with  the  comparative  turbulence  of  the  hoplites. 
Hence  Dr.  Arnold  was  fully  justified  in  speaking  of  Athenian  civilisation  as  the  child 
of  commerce  and  of  liberty.*    See  his  note  on  Thuc.  ii.  42,  1. 

1307  Perikles  made  only  the  announcement  usual  on  these  occasions  when  he  said  that 
the  state  would  take  upon  itself  the  education  of  the  children  of  those  who  had  faUen  in 
battle  until  they  should  reach  manhood. 

On  the  few  words  which  he  addresses  to  the  widows  of  the  slain  it  is  nnnecessary  to 
sav  much  here.  The  curt  remark  that  the  glor^'  of  women  is  to  be  utterly  unknown  to 
alf  men  except  those  who  are  members  of  their  own  families  jars  terribly  on  all  our  con- 
victions ;  the  wretched  results  which  this  theory  produced  in  Athenian  life  have  been 
noticed  already,  see  page  101,  and  must  be  noticed  again  when  we  come  to  survey 
generally  the  social  growth  of  the  Hellenic  states. 

1308  The  year  of  Thucydides  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  his  summer  extending 
from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  remaming  six  months  being  r^;uded  is 
winter,  that  is,  as  the  rainy  season  which  swells  into  raging  torrents  the  scanty  rivulets 
of  Hellas. 
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self-deyotion  could  seeminglj  avail  little  or  nothing ;  and  the 
proof  of  astonishing  fortitude  in  the  Athenian  people  or  at 
least  in  their  rulers  is  seen  in  the  &ct  that  this  great  calamiiy 
fiEuled  to  divert  the  mind  of  Perikles  from  his  well-considered 
scheme,  or  to  stir  up  popular  discontent  to  a  fever  which  even 
Perikles  could  not  hope  to  keep  in  check.  Immediately  after 
the  vernal  equinox  the  Spartan  army  again  appeared  in 
Attic%  and  after  ravaging  the  Eleusinian  plain  passed  on  to 
the  Paralian  or  southeastern  portion  of  the  land  as  far  as 
the  silver  mines  of  Laureion.^^^  But  they  had  not  been  many 
days  in  the  land  when  they  learnt  that  their  enemies  were 
being  smitten  by  a  power  more  terrible  than  their  own.  For 
some  time,  we  are  not  told  how  long,  a  strange  disease  had 
been  stalking  westwards  from  its  starting-post  in  Nubia  or 
Ethiopia.  It  had  worked  its  way  through  Egypt  and  Libya ; 
it  had  ranged  over  a  great  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
now  just  as  the  summer  heats  were  coming  on,  it  broke  out 
with  sudden  and  awful  fury  in  the  Peiraieus.  In  the  general 
state  of  the  city  there  was  little  to  check,  and  everything  to 
feed  it.  The  houses  in  Athens  itself  were  filled  with  country 
folk  to  whom  their  owners  had  given  hospitality ;  *^^®  and  in 
the  empty  spaces  within  the  walls  a  vast  population  was 
crowded  with  no  shelter  beyond  tents  and  stifling  huts,  in 
which  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health 
were  either  wilfully  or  inevitably  negloct-^d.  Happily  the 
cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  the  country  estates  had  been 
removed  not  to  Athens  but  to  Euboia.  Had  they  been 
brought  into  the  city^  the  triumph  of  the  Peloponnesians 
might  have  been  assured  in  six  monihs.  Tims  far  their 
efforts  had  been  rewarded  by  no  substantial  results.  The 
Athenians  still  maintained  the  blockade  of  Potidaia,  and  the 
policy  of  Perikles  deprived  the  Spartans  of  all  opportunity  for 
striking  a  decisive  blow  on  the  battle-field.  But  if  they  had 
thus  far  baffled  and  disappointed  their  enemies,  they  had  now 
to  cope  with  a  foe  against  which  skill  and  courage  furnished 
no  protection.     The  physicians  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the 

im  jiiig  fK>rtion  of  Attica  formed  a  triangle  which  had  S)union  for  its  apex  and  the 
coa^t  lines  facing  Euboia  and  the  Pcloponnesos  for  about  ten  miles  as  its  side;*.  For 
the  Paralians  of  the  days  of  Peibistratos,  see  vol.  i.  page  188.    Thuc.  ii.  55. 

»wo  Thuc.  u.  17,  1, 
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BOOK      suflPerers :  and  they  were  the  first  to  fall  victims  to  the 
III 

plague. *^^*     The  season,  it  is  said,  was  singularly  free  from 

all  other  diseases ;  but  so  fearfully  rapid  was  the  spread  of 
this  fatal  malady  that  even  the  boldest  and  the  most  self- 
sacrificing  fled  from  it  or  yielded  to  it  in  despair.  Friends 
and  kinsfolk  who  tended  the  suffering  caught  and  carried 
about  the  contagion,  until  all  learnt  to  accept  as  their  death- 
warrant  the  first  sensations  of  sickness.  Then  followed 
scenes  such  as  no  Hellenic  city  had  ever  witnessed  before.  In 
the  crowded  space  between  the  walls  lay  men,  women,  and 
children,  some  in  a  state  of  passive  stupor,  others  racked 
with  the  fearful  pains  which  attended  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  others  whom  an  intolerable  thirst  had  fevered 
into  madness.  Entangled  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  these 
wretched  sufferers  fought  their  way  with  fruntic  vehemence 
to  the  rain-water  tanks,  into  which  they  flung  themselves.  Of 
birds  of  prey  there  were  few  or  none  to  be  seen.  Experience 
had  taught  them  to  shun  the  plague*stricken  spot :  and  dogs 
which  were  venturesome  enough  to  mangle  the  corpses  paid 
for  their  rashness  with  their  lives.  The  evil  had  indeed 
become  almost  too  great  for  human  endurance ;  and  a  people 
to  whom  at  other  times  seemliness  in  all  social  and  religious 
offices  was  the  first  concern  now  cared  nothing  for  decencies 
of  ritual,  and  flung  their  dead,  as  they  passed  along,  on 
funeral  pyres  raised  for  others.  But  the  dead  were  to  be 
envied  by  comparison  with  the  wretched  men  who  survived 
with  memory  so  effectually  destroyed  that  henceforth  they 
retained  no  longer  the  sense  of  personal  identity.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  suffering  there  were  not  wanting,  as  there 
never  are  wanting,  some  who  carried  out  with  a  literal  zeal 
the  precept  which  bade  them  eat  and  drink  because  on  the 
morrow  they  should  die.  Of  the  penalties  which  human  law 
attached  to  their  misdoings  they  took,  it  is  said,  no  heed ; 

'^'^  The  disease  must  have  l)Ocn  an  eruptive  typhoid  fever,  with  many  of  the  charae- 
toristics  hoth  of  smnllimx  and  of  fiearlct  fever.  It  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  iHini'xH  Antuniiiiana,  (irote.  Hist.  Gr.  vi.  211 ;  but  the  exact  type,  it  is  said,  is  now 
no  longer  known.  Tlic  description  of  Thucydides,  who  hiraself  had  the  disease,  is  a 
v^oiulcrful  ief(»rd  of  a<Turatp  observations  taken  in  an  age  in  which  even  professed 
physicians  were  abnost  irresi»tihly  tenii)ted  to  run  off  into  theories.  There  was  no  lade 
of  such  theories  to  explain  tlie  origin  of  this  great  calamity :  but  Thucydides  set  him- 
self .steadily  to  the  task  of  noting  the  phenomena,  and  having  done  thl8,6e  is  content  to 
leave  his  narrative  to  posterity,  in  the  hope  that  greater  experience  might  be  more 
successful  in  devising  a  remedy. 
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but  what  special  iniquities  they  wrought,  we  are  not  told.     chap. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  remember  that  of  some  of  the  worst  r^ — * 

horrors  which  have  attended  plagues  of  modem  times  we 
hear  nothing  during  this  terrible  summer  at  Athens.    At 
Milan  or  in  London  human  nature  was  disgraced  by  the 
cruelty  which  hunted  men  to  death  on  the  groundless  sus- 
picion that  they  had  anointed  doors  and  walls  or  smeared 
benches  in  order  to  keep  alive  and  to  spread  the  pestilence. 
At  Tyre  or  at  Carthage  human  victims  would  have  been 
roasted  by  hundreds  in  order  to  appease  the  angry  gods.    At 
Athens  some,  it  is  said,  thought  when  the  sickness  began 
that  the  Spartans  had  poisoned  the  tanks ;  but  it  is  not  added 
that  the  charge  was  urged  against  anyone  within  the  city 
walls.*'**    In  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors  there  was  but  one 
alleviation.     Those  who  had  recovered  from  the  plague  were 
safe  from  a  second  attack ;  but  we  could  not  be  over-severe 
in  our  condemnation,  if  after  thus  passing  through  fire  and 
water  they  had  abandoned  themselves  to  an  inert  selfishness. 
Far  from  doing  this,  they  exhibited  a  noble  rivalry  in  kindly 
offices ;  and  unwearied  in  their  tender  care  for  those  who 
were  less  happy  than  themselves,  they  showed  that  conscious- 
ness  of  good   already  attained   may  be   a   more   powerful 
stimidus   to   well-doing   than   thp   desire   of   concjueriiig  a 
crushing  evil.     It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  this 
great  calamity  had  not  been  traced  by  some  to  tlie  special 
anger  of  the  gods.   There  was  no  difference  in  sound  between 
the  Greek  words  which  denoted  plague  and  famine ;  and 
many  quoted  a  verse  said  to  be  old  which  spoke  of  a  Dorian 
war  and  of  the  plague  which  would  come  with   it.     The 
historian  remarks  briefly  that  the  verse  would  apply  just  as 
well,  if  in  later  days  another  Dorian  war  should  conie  with 
famine  in  place  of  pestilence.     But  there  were  others  who 
could  refer  to  the  promise  which,  as  the  story  went,  Apollon 
had  given  not  many  months  before  to  the  Sparians  ;  and  here 
was  the  visible  proof  that  the  god  was  in  truth  figliting  on 
their  behalf  with  all  his  might.*^'^ 

For  forty  days  Archidamos  with  his  troops  raviigod  the 

ni-2  jh(.  char;;e  c»f  poujouing  wator  had,  we  are  toUl,  lueii  biou.;lit  against  Silou. 
See  vol.  i.  pa^e  111*. 
i5i»  Thuc.  ii.  51,5. 
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BOOK     soil  of  Attica;  and  although  some  would  have  it  that  he 
^^ — r^ — '  hastened  home  sooner  than  he  would  have  done  if  Athens 


DqnrcMkm  had  been  free  from  plagoe,  still  daring  the  remainder  of  the 
war  no  Spartan  army  remained  in  the  coontry  so  long.     Bat 


^^^^  even  before  he  coidd  reach  the  Paralian  land,  Perikles  had 
a  fleet  of  one  han^lred  ships  made  ready  for  another  expe- 
dition against  the  Peloponnesos*  Nor  was  it  long  before 
the  territories  of  Epidaaros  and  Troizen,  of  Haliai  and 
HermionS,  were  ravaged  by  the  hands  of  the  spoiler ;  and 
the  capture  of  the  Lakonian  fortress  of  Frasiai  tanght  the 
Spartans  that  they  might  even  yet  feel  the  power  of  Athens 
not  far  fit>m  their  own  homes.  Betuming  to  Athens,  the 
men  who  had  thus  far  served  under  Perikles  and  who  during 
their  voyage  round  the  Peloponnesos  had  lost  many  of  their 
number  from  the  plague  were  dispatched  under  Hagnon  and 
Kleopompos  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Potidaia.  The  result 
was  disastrous.  In  spite  of  all  the  appliances  which  even 
Atlienian  skill  couM  bring  against  it,  the  city  still  held  out^ 
while  the  infection  brought  by  the  troops  of  Ebgnon  spread 
with  terrific  speed  amongst  the  Athenians  who  had  preceded 
them  in  besieging  the  place.  In  less  than  six  weeks  1,500 
died  out  of  4,000  hoplites,  and  Hagnon  returned  with  his 
crippled  force  to  Athens.  Here  the  old  energy  which  had 
been  ready  to  encounter  the  severest  hardships  and  to  make 
the  most  costly  sacrifices  seemed  to  be  gone  utterly.  While 
envoys  were  sent  to  Sparta  on  a  vain  errand  to  sue  for  peace, 
the  people  with  vehement  outcries  laid  all  their  sufferings 
at  the  door  of  Perikles.  Probably  even  now  the  majority 
felt  no  moral  assurance  that  he  really  was  the  author  of 
their  troubles ;  but  in  their  state  of  overwhelming  physical 
depression  they  were  carried  away  by  the  rhetoric  of  his 
political  opponents.  Whether  the  disease  had  already 
begun  to  desolate  his  own  home,  we  cannot  say ;  but  if  he 
was  at  this  time  bearing  the  burden  of  personal  grief,  his 
firmness  under  this  outcry  becomes  the  more  wonderfal. 
Summoning  the  assembly  by  the  authority  which  he  pos- 
sessed as  general,  he  met  the  people  with  a  more  direct 
rebuke  of  their  faint-heartedness  and  a  more  distinct  asser- 
tion of  his  own  services  than  any  to  which  he  had  in  more 
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prosperous  times  resorted.  In  a  few  pointed  sentences  he  chap. 
showed  them  that  they  were  committing  themselves  to  a  ^ — ^-^^ 
false  issue.  It  had  been  beyond  their  power  to  avert  the 
war;  and  as  soon  as  the  struggle  became  inevitable,  the 
safety  of  the  state  became  by  the  conditions  of  ancient  war- 
fare the  one  object  to  be  aimed  at,  whatever  suffering  the 
task  might  involve  for  individual  citizens.  For  these  defeat 
or  submission  meant  the  loss  of  freedom,  of  property,  or  of 
life,  while  victory  would  give  them  the  means  of  more  than 
repairing  all  their  losses.*'^^  To  a  certain  extent  he  had 
foreseen  this  outburst  of  anger.  He  knew  that  the  dwellers 
in  the  coimtry  would  be  sorely  chafed  by  being  compelled  to 
exchange  their  pleasant  homes  for  a  cramped  and  wretched 
hut  within  the  city  walls.  He  knew  that  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  when  they  saw  their  fruit  trees  cut  down  and 
their  farmsteads  dismantled  must  swell  the  ranks  of  his 
opponents  and  give  a  welcome  handle  to  his  enemies ;  but 
he  had  not  foreseen  the  terrible  disease  whose  ravages  were 
worse  than  those  of  hostile  armies,  and  he  could  take  no 
blame  for  this  disaster  unless  they  were  ready  to  give  him 
credit  for  every  piece  of  unexpected  good  luck  whicli  might 
befall  them  during  the  war.  He  was  ready  indeed  to  make 
full  allowance  for  their  feelings  of  distress  and  dismay. 
Sudden  calamities  must  shake  the  strongest  mind ;  and  a 
painful  effort  is  needed  to  restore  its  balance.  For  Athen- 
ians such  an  effort  was  not  merely  their  duty,  but  it  would 
assuredly  bring  with  it  its  own  reward.  There  was  in  truth 
no  excuse  for  their  losing  heart.  Their  country  homos  and 
their  rich  farms  were  mere  ornaments  or  superfluities  which 
they  might  well  afford  to  lose,  so  long  as  Athens  still  re- 
mained mistress  of  the  sea.  Here  no  force  could  encounter 
their  trained  and  disciplined  crews  mth  the  faintest  ehiiuce 
of  success,  and  their  fleets  would  draw  from  tluj  lands  of 
their  enemies  full  compensation  for  all  damages  inflicted  on 
Athenian  citizens.  Far  from  having  any  fears  for  the  re- 
sult, they  were  fully  justified  in  facing  their  foes  with  a 
lofty   sense   of  superiority,*^*^   while    there    was   only   one 

131*  Thuc.  iL  60.    Macaulav,  Ktmyn^  i.  47. 

UlS  «aTa^poKi7|iaTt.     ThuC  11.  62,  8. 
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BOOK     danger  which   they   could  not    afford  to    encounter, — the 
^- — r^ — '  danger  involved  in  the  abandonment  of  their  imperial  power 

over  their  aUies. 
caoseofthe  The  Athenians  had  listened  probably  to  many  embittered 
iPerikies.  harangues  against  Perikles  before  he  opened  hiti  month; 
but  neither  the  arguments  of  the  speakers  nor  their  own 
feelings  of  anger  could  withstand  the  reasoning  of  the  great 
statesman.  They  resolved  at  once  to  make  no  more  pro- 
posals to  the  Spartans,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour ; 
but  Tbucydides  adds  that  his  enemies  were  still  power- 
ful enough  to  induce  the  people  to  fine  him.*^*^  Their 
irritation  against  him  was  not  long  continued.  The  plague 
had  now  laid  its  hand  heavily  on  his  house.  His  sister  and 
his  two  sons  Xanthippos  and  Paralos  were  dead  :  and  his  grief 
when  he  had  to  place  the  funeral  wreath  on  the  head  of  his 
younger  son  showed  that  at  length  the  iron  had  entered  into 
his  soul.  There  remained  stiU  the  son  of  Aspasia  who  bore 
his  own  name  ;  and  the  people,  impressed  more  than  ever  by 
his  firmness  and  his  wisdom,  not  only  chose  him  again  as  one 
of  their  Strategoi,  but  allowed  him,  in  contravention,  it  is 
said,  of  a  law  passed  by  himself,*^*^  to  inroU  this  surviving 
child  amongst  the  number  of  Athenian  citizens.  Thucydides 
merely  mentions  his  re-election  as  Strategos,  and  adds  that 
he  lived  for  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  attack  of  the 
Thebans  on  Plataiai.  But  his  work  was  now  done,  and  froit 
this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the  statesman  who  more  than 
any  other  man  saw  what  the  capabilities  of  his  countrymen 

1316  Thucydides,  ii.  65,  does  not  mention  the  grounds  on  which  the  fine  was  inflicted, 
nor  the  amount  of  the  fine,  which  in  Diodoros,  xii.  45,  is  swelled  from  15 
according  to  some  versions  to  80  talents.  Diodoros,  however,  merely  says  that  the 
charges  were  trifling,  yuKpds  nva^  a^p/uusc  ryKAfjf&arwy.  According  to  Plato,  Goryku, 
ch.  71,  it  was  theft,  irAoir^, — which  must  mean  malversation  of  public  moneys.  The 
charge  seems  inconsistent  with  the  strong  and  unqualified  language  in  which  Thucy- 
dides always  speaks  of  the  personal  integrity  of  Perikles,  and  which  he  always  reprcsenta 
Perikles  as  using  about  himself,  xpij/marcui'  irpciVirwi',  ii.  60,  5.  It  is,  however,  certaita  thf  t 
the  Strategoi  passeil  out  of  their  veur  of  office  about  midsummer:  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  opponents  of  Peritles  succeeded  in  preventing  his  re-election.  In  the  case 
of  a  man  who  had  so  often  been  re-elected  this  break  might  easily  be  regarded  as  the 
removal  from  offlrc  which  is  mentioned  by  Diodoros.  The  fine,  it  is  said,  was  remitted, 
— a  measure  not  likelv  if  it  was  inflicted  for  aggravateil  embezzlement.  See,  further, 
(irote,  Hist.  Gr.  vi.  228. 

1317  This  law  restricted  Athenian  citizenship  to  the  children  bom  of  parents  who  both 
were  Athenians.  The  law  was  bad  ;  but  it  shows  the  strength  of  that  ancient  exclusive- 
ness  which  tlius  Kurvivcd  the  blows  inflicted  on  it  by  the  reforms  of  Solon,  Kleisthenes, 
Kphialtes,  and  Perikles  himself.  In  short,  there  could  l>e  no  rcine<ly  for  this  deep-seated 
and  deadly  disease  until  the  notion  of  Poleis  ur  cities  with  their  interpolitical  law,  see 
V(  1.  i.  p.  12,  should  be  (li^p]aced  for  our  idea  of  a  nation. 
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were,  and  seized  the  best  means  for  bringing  ont  their  best     CBi 
qnalities."'®    He  lived  long  enough  to  hear  of  the  first  and  >-i-^ 
possibly  of  the  second  of  the  two  great  naval  victories  by 
which  after  the  faU  of  Potidaia  Phormion  rendered  himself 
illustrioos ;  but  if  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  latter,  his  last 
honrs  mnst  have  been  darkened  by  forebodings  sadder  than 
any  which  he  had  ever  felt  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  ships  sent  to  reinforce  the  scanty  fleet  of  Phormion  were 
diverted  to  the  attack  of  an  insignificant  Kretan  town,  at  a 
time  when  on  their  presence  at  Naupaktos  depended  perhaps 
the  salvation  of  Athens  :  and  Perikles  must  have  seen  how 
sorely  a  guiding  hand  like  his  was  needed,  and  how  slight 
the  likelihood  was  that  such  guidance  would  always  be  forth- 
coming.    He  had  told  his  countrymen  all  along  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  be  winners  in  the  struggle  unless  they 
steadily  withstood  all  temptations  to  undertake  useless  expe- 
ditions and  distant  conquests ;  and  here  was  evidence  that 
men  were  not  lacking  on  whom  his  teaching  had  made  no 
impression. 

Thus  ended  amid  dark  shadows  the  life  of  a  man,  about  Chaiact 
whom  two  facts  are  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  ad- 
mission of  his  bitterest  enemies.  No  Athenian  accordins:  to 
their  testimony  ever  carried  such  weight  in  the  councils  of 
his  countrymen  or  more  powerfully  directed  their  j^olicy ; 
and  none  ever  eschewed  more  the  arts  by  which  demagogues 
sought  to  win  popularity.  He  was  the  haughty  statesman, 
seldom  seen  in  public,  not  easily  approachable, — the  Olympian 
Zeus  who  hurled  his  thunderbolts  from  his  cloud-covered 
throne.  In  the  more  sober  speech  of  philosophers  like  Plato 
he  was  the  man  of  consummate  wisdom,  gifted  with  more 
than  the  persuasion  of  Nestor.  For  such  a  man  bribery  and 
corruption  were  supererogatory  tasks.     He  would  have  risen 

i^'**  It  is  al^nnl  to  speak  of  Perikles  as  creating  the  Athenian  character.  The  notion 
is  ladicrous  if  it  be  api)lie<l  even  to  Themistokles :  nor  is  this  said  with  any  iniplicatiun 
that  the  latter  wa.s  the  greater  statesman.  The  ditferenccs  between  Ilerodotos  and 
Thncydid«-«  as  histr)rians  are  vast  indeed  ;  but  we  have  seen  that  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter uf  eacli  was  d«-termined  by  the  character  of  the  a;^e,  and  thatThucydidus  exhibits 
the  full  ftTects  of  an  intellectual  revolution  to  the  inlbi-  uce  of  which  Iltrrodotns  was  imt- 
haiHs  never  fully  subjected,  and  from  which  durin:^  hi.s  earlier  years  he  was  luMhajis 
wholly  {n:i:  Tiie  change  which  made  the  ciretr  <>f  riiemi-Jt'^Ules  and  I*>'ril;!i's  p«.s>iblc* 
wa-s  already  at  work  when  they  appeared  on  the  political  Htaije  ;  but  more  than  all  otln  r 
Athenians  thev  posse^ised  the  power  of  [dacing  them.selvcd  at  the  head  of  the  uiovcuRut 
and  enormoubfy  adding  to  its  impctu^ii. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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BOOK  to  power  not  less  easily  without  them,  and  have  retained  it 
with  far  less  risk.  Still  the  charge  was  brought,  and  it  was 
made  to  rest  on  three  distinct  assertions,  two  reflecting  on  him 
during  his  whole  career,  the  third  ascribing  this  unworthy- 
action  to  him  only  in  his  earlier  years.  The  last  may  be  the 
soonest  dismissed.  If,  in  his  day,  as  Thucydides  affirms,  the 
government  of  Athens,  although  popular,  was  really  admin- 
istered by  one  man,'^*^  it  was  impossible  that  that  man  could 
exert  over  the  people  at  the  outset  of  his  course  the  fall  autho- 
rity which  Perikles  afterwards  exercised  without  fear ;  nor 
would  a  statesman  in  the  situation  of  Perikles  be  sorry  to  avail 
himself  of  the  influence  which  he  might  derive  from  associa- 
tion with  men  popular  among  the  Demos.  How  far  the  reforms 
which  were  carried  during  the  lifetime  of  Bphialtes  were 
directly  suggested  by  Perikles,  we  are  not  told;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  disapproved  or  would  have  discounte- 
nanced any  one  of  them.  These  reforms  by  the  payment  of 
the  dikasteries  and  by  the  distribution  of  money  for  festi- 
vals ^^^  among  the  poorer  classes  might  be  held  up  as  at- 
tempts to  win  popular  fevour  by  improper  means ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Perikles  neither  charge  could  be  substantiated.  The 
jurors  at  best  received  but  scant  compensation  for  their  time; 
and  if  the  mental  education  of  the  citizens  through  the  poetry 
and  the  art  which  graced  the  public  festivals  was  regarded  as 
a  work  in  which  the  state  was  directly  interested,  the  money 
bestowed  to  enable  the  poorest  citizen  to  share  in  this  edu- 
cation was  most  fitly  spent.  There  remained  the  magnificent 
public  works  on  which  the  highest  human  genius  had  placed 
its  stamp ;  and  these  the  strictly  conservative  or  Lakonian 
party  might  with  greater  plausibility,  but  scarcely  with 
greater  justice,  denounce  as  an  inordinate  bribe  to  the  whole 
body  of  Athenian  citizens.  If  it  be  a  bribe  to  make  men 
legitimately  proud  of  their  country,  Perikles  might  have 
gloried  in  the  charge  :  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to  affirm 
that  a  state  may  not  spend  money  on  public  works,  so  long 
as  it  retains  a  reserve  fund  fully  capable  of  meeting  extra- 
ordinary and  unforeseen  emergencies.     The  ample  resources 

1319  {,jrj,  rov  iTpdrov  uvtpo^  <^PX^,     Thuc.  ii.  C5. 

1320  On  tiie  subject  of  the  Theorikon  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  influence  of  the  drama  on  the  thought  and  the  religiona  feeling  of  AthenianSb 
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thufl  reserved  at  Athens  fumiBhed  Perikles  with  one  chief     OEL&p. 
gronnd  of  enconragement^  as  he  contrasted  her  position  with  ^'   /    ^ 
that  of  Peloponnesian  states  barely  able  to  pay  their  way. 
Bat  the  picture  broadly  drawn  by  Thucydides  admits  no  di- 
vergence between  the  earlier  and  later  conduct  of  this  illxus- 
trious  man;  and  according  to  this  picture  his  career  fiom 
beginning  to  end  was  that  of  a  leader  who  has  no  reason  to 
fear,  and  nothing  to  hide  from,  his  countrymen,  and  whose 
policy  was  throughout  justified  by  results.     Like  Uiemi- 
stokles,  he  had  insisted  that  they  must  cling  to  the  sea ;  ^* 
but  although  this  must  be  ^always  the  basis  of  Athenian 
empire,  he  was  not  reluctant  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  con- 
federacy by  land.    His  proposal  for  a  Panhellenic  congress 
points  to  the  hope  which  he  felt  that  all  the  Greek  states 
might  in  some  sort  be  welded  into  a  single  commonwealth; 
but  his  anxiety  to  spread  the  influence  or  the  dominion  of 
Athens  never  overcame  his  habitual  caution.     When  the 
Persian  fleets  had  been  fairly  driven  from  the  Egean,  he 
firmly  resisted  the  party  which  would  still  engage  Athens  in 
distant  enterprises  against  the  great  king,  although  that  party 
could  appeal  to  the  instinct  which  would  rejoice  in  taking 
vengeance  for  recent  disasters.'^^   If,  farther,  we  may  believe 
Plutarch,  the  defeat  of  Tolmides,  which  at  Koroneia  undid 
the  work  of  Myronides  at  Oinophyta,  would  never  have  taken 
place,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  might  have 
been  averted,  or  indefinitely  delayed,  if  his  counsels  had  been 
implicitly  followed.     In  short,  the  key-note  of  his  policy  was 
the  indispensable  need  of  sweeping  away  all  private  interests, 
if  these  should  clash  with  the  interests  of  Athens  in  this  great 
struggle.     The  resources  of  the  state  were  not  to  be  wasted 
or  risked  in  enterprises  which  at  best  could  tend  only  to  the 
benefit  of  individuals,  and  enterprises  to  which  the  state  was 
committed  were  not  to  be  starved  or  mismanaged  in  order  to 
further  the  purposes  of  factious  politicians.     Nothing  can  be 
more  severely  simple  and  emphatic  than  the  few  sentences  in 
which  Thucydides  insists  that  on  these  two  rocks  the  Athen- 
ians made  shipwreck.     The  absurd  expedition  to  the  Kretan 
Kjdonia  showed  how  little  they  could  resist  the  first  of  these 

»»»  Thuc.  i.  93.  1322  Sec  p.  50. 
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BOOK      temptations,  even  wliile  Perikles  lay  on  his  death-bed :  and 
the  result  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  only  one  of  many 
instances  in  which  rival  statesmen  deliberately  sacrificed  the 
safety  of  the  state  to  their  own  ambition.    Perikles  had 
worked  for  the  welfare  of  Athens  and  for  that  alone.    Those 
who  came  after  >iim  were  bent  first  on  secoring  each  the  first 
place  for  himself ;  and  the  inevitable  consequences  followed. 
Their  powers  and  the  resources  of  the  city  were  not  concen- 
trated on  great  tasks  which  without  such  concentration  could 
never  be  accomplished.    The  expedition  to  Sicily  ought,  ac- 
cording to  the  policy  of  Perikles,  never  to  have  been  under- 
taken. When  once  undertaken,  it  ought  to  have  been  carried 
out  manfuUy.    Instead  of  this  the  interests  of  the  fleet  and 
army  were  put  out  of  sight  by  factious  generals  at  home, 
while  they  were  ruined  by  the  fatal  choice  of  a  geneiul ;  and 
the  great  catastrophe  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  availed 
nothing  to  check  these  miserable  rivalries.    But  in  spite  of 
all  this  wretchedness  Athens  held  out  for  nine  years  longer 
against  the  whole  confederacy  of  Sparta,  against  the  deter- 
mined rebellion  of  her  own  allies,  against  lavish  subsidies 
from  Persia  to  her  enemies ;  and  even  in  these  dire  straits  it 
is  the  conviction  of  the  historian  that  Athens  would  not  have 
fallen,  if  her  very  heart  had  not  been  riven  by  the  desperate 
feuds  of  her  own  children.*'^    If  then  the  true  greatness  of 
Athens  began  with  Themistokles,  with  Perikles  it  closed. 
Henceforth  her  course  was  downward.     The  splendid  disci- 
pline which  enabled  Phormion  to  crush  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  at  tremendous  odds  wanes  away  after  the  great  dis- 
aster  of  Syracuse;    and  the  Athenian  trireme  no  longer 
remains  the  instrument,  almost  instinct  with  life,    which 
had  given  to  Athens  the  lordship  of  the  sea.     The  social 
and  political  conditions  which  made  Athens  what  she  was 
in  the  days  of  Perikles   were   such  as  must  arise,  when 

ISO  Thac.  ii.  65, 13.  The  hutorian  meets  by  implication  any  charge  which  may  be 
brought  against  Perikles  on  the  score  of  sacrificing  the  landed  interest  of  Athens  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  maritime  supremacy.  The  charge  can  be  bronght  home  only  by 
proving  that  he  could  have  prevented  "the  war,  or,  as  the  comic  poets  would  have  it, 
that  he  deliberately  blew  it  up.  We  have  seen  that  the  whole  history  contradicts  an.t 
excludes  this  notion.  If  then  the  war  could  not  be  avoided,  then  neither  could  the 
property  of  the  Attican  country  folk  have  been  preserved  from  ravage  except  by  risking 
the  strength  of  the  city  in  land  battles.  The  course  of  the  war  ftilly  jostified  the  policy 
which  insisted  that  this  risk  should  not  be  run. 
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the  theory  of  the  independent  Polis  or  city,  educating  and  CHAP, 
training  all  her  citizens  to  the  utmost,  was  carried  to  its  >  ■  ,'  ■» 
logical  results,  aided  by  the  genius  of  a  people  wonderfully 
Tersatile  and  keenly  sensitive  to  all  impressions  of  art  and 
science,  of  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  rhetoric.  But  they 
were  conditions  which  could  not  be  combined  again  with  the 
like  intensity.  Hence  the  age  of  Perikles  stands  pre-eminent 
as  the  most  brilliant  phase  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
the  genius  of  this  splendid  age  is  embodied  in  Perikles 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  PELOPONNESIAN    WAB  FBOH    THE  CLOSE  OF    THE   PUBLIC 
LIFE   OF   PEKIELES   TO  THE   DESTBUCTION   OF    PLATAIAI. 


BOOK 

in. 


Ezocation 
of  Spartan 
envoys  at 
Athena. 


The  usages  of  Greek  warfiure  were  at  all  times  cruel.  In 
this  internecine  struggle  between  the  two  great  Ionian  and 
Dorian  states  of  Hellas  exasperation  of  feeling  on  both  sides 
had  its  fruit  in  a  horrible  inhumanity.  That  privateers 
issuing  from  Megara  *^"  and  from  the  Peloponnesian  ports 
generally  should  strive  to  cripple  Athenian  commerce  to  the 
utmost,  is  no  more  than  we  should  look  for.  But  to  lawful 
captures  of  property  the  Megarians  and  Peloponnesians 
added  the  crime  of  wholesale  murder.  Not  merely  were  all 
merchants  whether  belonging  to  Athens  and  her  allies, 
who  might  be  seized  in  ships  sailing  round  Peloponnesos, 
slaughtered  without  distinction ;  but  the  Spartans  acted  on 
the  sweeping  rule  of  killing  all  whom  they  might  seize  (even 
if  these  were  citizens  of  states  taking  no  part  in  the  war),  and 
hurling  their  bodies  into  clefts  or  gullies  near  the  shore.^'" 
It  was  not  long  before  Spartan  short-sightedness  furnished 
Athens  with  the  means  of  making  terrible  reprisal.  Utterly 
dead  to  all  care  for  Hellenic  freedom,  the  Spartans  were  now 
bent  on  securing  the  aid  of  the  barbarian  who  fifty  years 
ago  had  been  beaten  back  chiefly  by  Athenian  energy.  On 
this  disgraceful  mission  they  dispatched  Nikolaos  the  son  of 
Boulis  and  Aneristos  the  son  of  Sperthias.*'^^  With  them 
was  joined  a  more  notorious  and  probably  a  much  abler  man ; 
but  even  the  foresight  of  the  Corinthian  Aristeus  failed  to 
calculate  fully  the  risks  which  they  might  run  by  the  way. 

i3?t  Thuc.  Hi.  51.  132*  lb.  ii.  67. 

1326  Sperthiasand  Boulis  were  the  ambassadors  who,  as  it  is  said,  were  sent  to  Xcrxei 
to  be  put  to  death  by  him  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Persian 
heralds  at  Athens  and  Sparta.  See  vol.  i.  p.  416.  The  office  of  herald  was  hereditary  at 
Sparta. 
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By  bringing  about  the  revolt  of  Potidaia  and  the  Chalkidian     chap. 
towns  Aristeus  had  immediately  brought  about  the  Pelopon-  ^  ■    i'  "^ 


nesian  war.  But-  his  scheme  had  thus  far  been  abortive. 
Wearied  with  the  protracted  siege  and  thinned  in  numbers 
by  the  pestilence,  the  Athenian  army  still  kept  its  ground 
before  Potidaia;  and  it  was  the  great  aim  of  Aristeus  to 
detach  from  them  not  only  Perdikkas  who  spent  his  time  in 
an  alternation  of  treasons,  but  the  powerful  Odrysian  chief 
Sitalkes.  To  the  court  of  this  prince  accordingly  they  went, 
taking  little  count  of  the  strength  of  the  attachment  which 
his  son  Sadokos,  the  Athenian  citizen,*^*^  might  feel  for 
Athens.  Here  they  pleaded  their  cause  in  vain,  probably 
because  the  ear  of  the  Thrakian  king  was  pre-occupied  by 
two  Athenian  envoys  who  chanced  to  be  with  him  at  the 
time.  Aristeus  and  his  colleagues  had  placed  themselves  in 
the  lion's  jaws.  They  were  making  their  way  to  the  ship 
which  was  to  carry  them  over  to  Asia,  when  at  Bisanthe  *^*'* 
they  were  seized  by  the  orders  of  Sadokos  and  handed  over 
to  the  Athenians  Learchos  and  Ameiniades.  By  these 
envoys  they  were  taken  at  once  to  Athens,  and  there  without 
listening  to  what  they  wished  to  say  in  their  behalf,  the 
Athenians  put  all  three  to  death.  A  few  months  later  the 
Athenians  suffered  ia  their  turn  through  an  attempt  to  i)ut 
down  Peloponnesian  privateering  in  the  southern  waters  of 
the  Egean.  Six  ships  were  dispatched  under  INIelesandros 
who  was  charged  further  with  the  collection  of  the  tribute 
due  from  Karian  and  Lykian  cities.  Venturing  rashly  to 
march  against  one  of  the  inland  towns,  he  was  himself  slain 
and  a  large  part  of  his  force  cut  offJ^^-* 

By  the  death  of  Aristeus  the  Potidaians  lost  a  man  whom  The  sur- 
they  knew  to  be  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  them.  Potidlia. 
The  knowledge  that  they  could  look  for  nothing  more  from 
him  weighed  heavily  on  men  who  had  been  reduced  by 
famine  to  straits  so  frightful  that  they  had  oven  eaten  the 
bodies  of  their  dead.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  out  longer ; 
but  a  little  more  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  would 
have  insured  an  unconditional  surrender.  Ilappily  for  the 
Potidaians  the  full  extent  of  their  sufferings  was  not  known 

"»  Sec  p.  116.  »32^^  Herod,  vu.  137.  i^^  Thuc.  ii.  GO. 
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BOOK  to  the  Athenian  general  Xenophon  and  his  colleagues,  and 
^  ■  » ' —  they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  place  under  a  convention  that 
the  men  should  depart  with  one  garment  and  the  women  with 
two,  and  a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to  reach  some 
refuge.  The  tidings  of  this  surrender  were  received  at  Athens 
with  very  mingled  feelings.  The  savage  instinct  latent  in 
the  Greek  mind  might  have  chafed  at  being  balked  of  an 
opportunity  for  wholesale  slaughter ;  but  the  more  prudent 
Athenians  felt  specially  indignant  at  the  loss  of  so  many 
men,  women,  and  children  who  might  have  been  sold  to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  siege  on  which  2,000  talents  had  been 
expended.  For  a  time  Xenophon  was  in  disgrace ;  but  the 
property  seized  within  the  place  made  up  in  some  measure 
for  the  money  spent  on  the  blockade,  and  Potidaia  further 
furnished  a  home  for  the  1,000  Athenian  settlers  who  were 
sent  to  occupy  it. 
Attack  on  Two  invasions  of  Attica  had  £a.iled  thus  far  to  bring  about 
the  Spar-^  the  end  aimed  at  by  Sparta  and  Corinth.  At  the  beginning 
^^"  of  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  invading  force  was  sent  not 
"*^429  ^^  Attica  but  into  the  little  strip  of  territory  which  even 
Spartan  sentiment  regarded  as  in  some  sense  sacred  ground. 
Association  with  Athens  for  eighty  years  had  utterly  alienated 
the  Plataians  fi^m  the  oligarchic  league  which  even  before 
the  days  of  Kleomenes  they  had  learnt  to  hate;  but  the 
persevering  malignity  of  the  Thebans  could  not  leave  to 
itself  the  little  city  which  had  won  a  splendid  name  for  its 
heroic  devotion  to  the  Hellenic  cause.  In  the  eyes  of 
Boiotian  nobles  this  devotion  was  an  unpardonable  offence ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  more  a  matter  for  surprise  that  Thebes 
should  be  able  to  divert  the  Feloponnesian  army  from  a  field 
where  they  might  really  do  hurt  to  Athens  to  an  enterprise 
in  which  success  could  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
course  or  the  issue  of  the  war.  The  Plataians  were,  in  fact, 
offered  up  as  victims  on  the  altar  of  Theban  hatred  and 
crueliy ;  and  the  tragedy  began  when  Archidamos  incamped 
with  his  army  on  the  territory  which  the  Spartans  had  sworn 
to  protect  against  all  assailants.  In  a  few  words  the 
Plataian  heralds  who  were  at  once  sent  out  to  him  bade  him 
remember  the  oaths  solemnly  sworn  after  the  rout  of  the 
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Persians  under  Mardonios,  and  in  the  name  of  the  gods  who     ^^/i^- 
had  sanctioned  the  covenant  called  upon  him  to   respect  -^ 
them.     In  reply  the  Spartan  king  told  them  that  he  was 
come  only  to  set  them  free.    Athens  had  built  up  a  tyranny  in 
Hellas ;  and  her  subjects,  rescued  from  her  clutches,  must  be 
made  to  feel  the  blessings  of  oligarchic  liberty.     If  the  Pla- 
taians  could  not  duly  appreciate  these  blessings  and  take 
part  in  the  good  work,  they  must  remain  neutral,  and  a 
promise  of  neutrality  would  be  followed  by  the  departure  of 
the  invaders.      But  neutrality  as  defined  by  Archidamos 
meant  the  reception  of  both  sides  as  friends,  and  the  Pla- 
taians  felt  that  the  gates  of  their  city  were  thus  practically 
thrown  open  to  their  worst  enemies.     To  the  fears  thus 
expressed  Archidamos  replied  by  pledging  himself  and  the 
Spartan  confederation  to  restore  to  the  Plataians  without  loss 
or  damage  at  the  end  of  the  war  their  houses,  their  lands, 
their  frxdt  trees  and  aU  other  property  which  might  be 
numbered,  if  in  the  meantime  the  Plataians  would  leave  them 
in  trust  to  the  Spartans,'''^  and  themselves  find  a  refuge 
elsewhere.     The  proposal  was  obviously  one  with  which 
under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  wise  to  close,  and  the 
Plataians  were  manifestly  inclined  to  accept  it.     But  since 
the  night  attack  on  the  city  their  wives  and  their  children 
had  been  transferred  to  Athens,  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  Athenians  they  could  do  nothing.     Plataian  envoys  were 
accordingly  sent  under  truce  to  Athens,  and  brought  back 
the  simple  message  that  the  Athenians  had  never  yet  be- 
trayed Plataiai  and  that  they  would  never  abandon  her  to 
her  enemies.     It  was  an  unfortunate  answer.     The  entreaty 
to  the  Plataians  that  they  should  hold  out  against  all  attacks 
insured  their  ruin,  while  it  pledged  the  Athenians  to  a  course 
of  action  which  was  either  impossible  or  too  costly.     In  fact, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  Plataiai ;  and  their  decision 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Sparta  the  devoted  allies  whose 
presence  at  Athens  or  in  the  fortified  outposts  of  Attica 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  useful.     At  Plataiai  they 

1330  This  proposition  may  be  compared  with  the  proposal  made  by  the  English  envoy 
at  ('ofienhagcn  in  1807  that  the  whole  Danish  fleet  should  be  given  un  to  the  British 
govemmcot,  to  be  retained  in  trust,  and  restored,  as  soon  as  this  could  be  done  with 
prudence  and  safety. 
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BOOK  were  of  no  avail ;  and  their  doom  was  sealed  when  with  a 
*• — r-^ — '  solemn  invocation  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Plataian 
land  and  an  emphatic  protest  that  he  was  acting  against  his 
will,  Archidamos  on  learning  the  decision  of  the  Plataiaos 
gave  orders  for  surrounding  the  town  with  a  stockade  made 
from  the  fruit  trees  which  were  cut  down.  Probably  he 
would  never*  have  undertaken  the  task^  had  he  not  felt 
assured  that  a  place  containing  less  than  600  in  all  ^^^  could 
not  long  hold  out  against  a  force  overwhelming  in  numbers. 
The  history  of  the  siege  shows  how  little  numbers  availed  in 
a  blockade  under  the  rude  conditions  of  ancient  warfare  both 
for  attack  and  defence.  The  forests  of  Kithairon  supplied 
timber  for  wooden  walls  constmeted  matwise  and  ciarried  at 
right  angles  from  the  city  wall  to  a  distance  which  gave  a 
pi*acticable  inclination  for  the  ascent  of  armed  men.  The 
space  between  these  timber  ramparts  the  Spartans  strove  for 
seventy  days  and  nights  to  fill  with  mud,  clay,  or  other 
matter  on  which  they  might  lay  hands.  As  the  mound  rose^ 
the  Plataians  on  their  side  raised  a  'hoarding  protected 
against  fire  by  skins  and  raw  hides,  along  the  part  of  the 
wall  assailed  by  this  mound,  and  behind  the  hoarding  built 
on  the  old  'wall  a  new  wall  of  bricks  taken  from  houses 
broken  up  for  this  purpose.  Still  further  to  tire  out  the 
besiegers  they  excavated  the  base  of  the  wall  against  which 
the  mound  abutted,  and  carrying  in  the  loose  clay  or  earth 
left  a  gap  between  the  wall  and  the  mound.  To  defeat  this 
plan,  the  Spartans  rammed  the  mud  and  clay  into  baskets  of 
wicker  work,  and  the  pressure  of  these  masses  compelled  the 
Plataians  to  resort  to  another  device.  Digging  a  mine  which 
enabled  them  to  get  beneath  the  middle  of  the  mound,  they 
can'ied  the  soil  into  the  city,  and  the  Spartans  found  that 
with  all  their  eflPorts  their  work  remained  stationary.  Still 
the  Plataians  felt  that  the  enemy  might  overcome  even  these 
difficulties ;  and  from  two  points  chosen  on  either  side  of  the 
portion  of  wall  assailed  by  the  Spartans  they  raised  with 
materials  from  the  dismantled  houses  a  crescent-shaped  wall 
to  the  height  of  the  old  city  wall,  so  that  when  the  enemy 

1331  Besides  the  400  Plataian  citizens  \7ho  remained  in  ifc»  there  were  80  Athenians 
and  110  women  to  bake  bread.    Thuc.  ii.  78. 
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should  haye  carried  the  outer  wall,  they  would  find  precisely  ^^f^* 
the  same  task  before  them  still  in  a  more  cramped  and  ex-  ^ — r-^ 
posed  position.  Tired  out  with  this  fruitless  toil,  the  besiegers 
applied  battering  engines;  but  these  the  Flataians  turned 
aside  by  means  of  nooses,  or  cut  off  their  heads  before  the 
moment  of  impact  by  heavy  beams  dropped  after  the  fashion 
of  the  guillotine  from  chains  fastened  to  two  horizontal 
poles  stretched  out  from  the  wall.  At  length  Archidamos 
saw  that  he  had  no  other  means  of  reducing  the  place  than 
by  famine,  unless  fire  could  be  made  to  do  the  work.  This 
also  he  tried,  but  tried  in  vain.  The  bundles  of  wood  heaped 
up  between  the  old  wall  and  the  new  crescent-shaped  wall 
and  thence  thrown  into  the  town  as  far  as  they  could  reach 
were  kindled  by  means  of  fire,  aided  by  sulphur  and  pitch. 
Happily  there  was  no  wind  to  carry  the  furious  flames  which 
rose  from  the  burning  pile.  There  were  some,  the  historian 
adds,  who  averred  that  the  gods  were  as  kind  to  the  Flataians 
as  Phoibos  had  been  to  Kroisos,  and  that  a  deluging  thunder 
shower  put  out  the  fire  and  saved  the  city.  The  summer 
was  now  wearing  on,  and  orders  were  therefore  given  for 
the  complete  circumvaJlation  of  the  city,  a  sufficient  Spartan 
force  being  left  to  guard  half  the  circle,  while  the  Boiotians 
undertook  to  guard  the  other  half.  This  blockading  wall  ''^^^ 
was  finished,  it  is  said,  shortly  before  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox,*^' and  the  main  body  of  the  besiegers  returned  home. 

While  the  Spartans  were  thus  engaged  at  Plataiai,  tlic  Defeat  of 
Athenian  general  Xcnoi)lion  who  had  been  pardoned  for  his  ians 
generosity  to  the  Potidaians  was  dispatched  with  two  col- 
leagues at  the  head  of  a  force  intended  to  advance  the 
interests  of  Athens  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula.  Their  first 
step  was  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Bottiaian  Spai-tolos, 
within  which  an  Athenian  party  was  working  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  city  to  the  invaders.  But  there  were  others  who 
would  not  hear  of  tliis  plan,  and  these  summoned  aid  from 
Olynthos.   The  battles  which  followed  showed  the  superiority 

1^13  ^^  Appomlix  K. 

'^^  wtpl  apKTovpov  tniroKds;.  Arctunis  ri.ses  shortly  l)cforc  8nnri>*o  close  upon  the  nil - 
tiimiia]  e<|iiiriox.  Tliiis  Sophokles,  OU/.  Tyr.  11. ';(>!  speaks  of  th**  six  moutlis'  intrrval 
botwi-en  the  Ppring"  and  the  risint;  of  Arcturus.  Thucydides  had  no  other  m»'an.s  of 
d«?fiiiitcJy  marking  the  time,  as  the  names  of  the  months  dilfered  in  diftV.Tent  jKirts  t>f 
<  jreece.  '  See  Dr.  Arnold's  note  on  the  passage,  and  also  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  vi.  'IhH. 
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BOOK     of  the  Athenian  hoplites  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Chalkidian 
'^- — *- — '  light-armed  troops '^^   on  the  other.     The  latter  in  these 
engagements  had  the  advantege.     Their  attacks  could  be 
repeated  without  effort,  and  as  they  fell  back  on  the  advance 
of  their  enemies,  so  they  harassed  them  with  showers  of 
javelins  whenever  they  retreated.     In  the  end  the  Athenians 
fled  to  Potidaia,  leaving  430  men  with  all  their  generals  dead 
upon  the  field.^^^^ 
Invasion  of       These  disasters  were  compensated  by  brilliant  successes 
bytS""*    elsewhere.     During  the  preceding  winter  Phormion  had  been 
aStedb*^     stationed  with  20  triremes  at  Naupaktos  to  block  the  entrance 
Chaoniana,   of  the  Corinthian  gulf.*^^     The  events  of  the  following  year 
and  other     showed  that  in  him  the  Athenians  had  found  the  ablest  of 
3ISS  ^1  their  naval  commanders.     Two  years  before  this  time  he 

had  taken  the  Amphilochian  Argos  from  the  Ambrakiots 
and  added  the  Akamanians  to  the  Athenian  confederacy. 
Not  long  after  an  ineffectual  effort  of  the  Spartan  admiral 
Knemos  to  reduce  Zakynthos  ^^"^  in  the  summer  of  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  the  Ambrakiots  made  an  effort  to  recover 
Argos  from  the  Amphilochians  to  whom  Phormion  had 
restored  it.  Aided  by  the  Chaonians  and  other  wild  tribes  of 
the  neighbouring  country  they  ravaged  its  lands,  but  the  ciiy 
defied  all  their  attempts  to  take  it.'^^*  In  the  ,  following 
summer  these  wild  clans  concerted  with  the  Spartans  a  much 
more  formidable  enterprise.  With  the  aid  of  an  adequate 
Peloponnesian  force  they  undertook  to  reduce  the  whole  of 
Akarnania  and  to  insure  the  conquest  of  Zakynthos  and 
Kephallenia.  The  execution  of  this  plan,  which  was  strongly 
favoured  by  Corinth  the  mother  city  of  the  Ambrakiots,  was 
intrusted  to  Knemos,  who  managed  to  cross  the  gulf  with  his 
thousand  hoplites  without  the  knowledge  of  Phormion,  the 
fleet  belonging  to  Lenkas,  Anaktorion,  and  Ambrakia  being 
abeady  stationed  off  Leukas.  The  main  object  of  the 
expedition  was  the  town  of  Stratos  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Acheloos  and  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  Tlie 
reduction  of  this  place,  it  was  thought,  would  be  followed  at 

13^  AmoiiR  tlicse  troops  arc  mentioned  the  Peltastai,  men  armed  with  a  light  shield 
called  a  Pclta,  and  with  a  short  spear  or  javelin.  The  Peltastai  in  strictness  of  q>eech 
stood  between  the  heavy- armed  Uoplite  and  the  licht-armed  Psilos. 

i»*  Thuc.  ii.  79.  J^ae  jb.  ii.  69.  iwf  15.  ii,  66.  M»  n>.  ii  68. 
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once  b J  the  submission  of  the  Akamanians  generally.  With  chap. 
the  forces  of  Enemos  were  combined  the  troops  of  the  ^-  ■ '  "^ 
Ghaonians  and  Thesprotians  headed  not  by  kings  bat  by 
chiefs  chosen  for  a  definite  time  out  of  the  royal  house ;  "*^ 
and  their  numbers  were  swelled  by  Molossians  and  Atintanes 
under  Sabylinthos  who  acted  as  deputy  for  the  young  king 
Tharypas  then  a  child,  and  lastly  by  the  clansmen  of  the 
Orestai  and  Farauaioi.  The  ever-shifbing  Ferdikkas  sent 
1,000  Makedonians  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athenians ; 
but  these  arrived  after  E!nemos,  marching  through  the  land 
of  the  AmphUochian  Argos,  had  plundered  the  village  of 
Limnaia  at  the  southeastern  bend  of  the  Ambrakian  gulf, 
and  thence  advanced  southwards*  The  tidings  of  their  ap- 
proach at  first  struck  terror  into  the  Stratians,  who  sent  to 
Fhormion  an  urgent  message  for  aid.  But  that  general 
answered  that  he  dared  not  leave  Naupaktos  unguarded,  and 
the  Stratians  made  ready  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they 
might.  Their  enemies  were  moving  in  three  parallel  columns, 
so  £ar  separated  from  each  other  as  often  to  be  out  of  sight, 
the  Leukadians  and  Anaktorians  being  on  the  right,  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Ambrakiots  on  the  left.  These  marched 
warily  and  in  good  order,  taking  all  precautions  when  they 
incamped  at  night.  The  Chaonians,  hurried  on  by  their 
habitual  impetuosity,  thought  of  nothing  but  a  headlong 
onset  which  should  carry  Stratos  by  storm.  The  Greeks 
thought  that  their  barbarian  allies  were  hastening  onwards 
merely  to  find  a  good  place  for  their  night  station.  To  the 
Stratians  their  disorderly  haste  suggested  the  idea  of 
ambuscades  to  take  their  assailants  in  flank  while  their  main 
body  should  sally  forth  from  the  city  gates.  The  plan  was 
crowned  with  thorough  success,  and  the  Greeks  saw  nothing 
of  their  friends  imtil  they  beheld  them  rushing  back  in  wild 
confusion.  Hellenic  discij)line  at  once  checked  this  tumul- 
tuous flight;  but  for  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  the 
Stratian  slingers  caused  serious  annoyance  to  the  Spartans 
by  compelling  them  to  wear  their  heavy  armour  in  the  camp. 

^^^  According  to  Thucydides,  ii.  80,  the  Chaonian  chiefs  hcM  oflice  only  for  one  year. 
The  historian  gpeaks  of  them  oa  barbarians;  but  their  leaders  bear  tlie  Greek  names 
Photyoa  and  Nikanor.  We  have  seen  that  the  division  of  Hellcn  .'aul  iioii-IIrllen  or 
barbarian  tolls  us  very  little  as  to  the  dialects  of  given  tribes  or  tli.lr  relations  to  one 
another     Sec  vol.  i.  p.  03. 
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III. 


"Victory  of 
Phonnion 
over  the 
Corinthian 
fleet 


Night  had  no  sooner  clofii^d  ite'thliii  Knemos  fell  back  on  the 
Anapos^  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Acheldos  about  ten  miles 
below  Stratos.  Thence,  retreating  fiirst  into  the  land  of  the 
friendly  Oiniadai,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home.***® 

Meanwhile  a  far  heavier  disaster  had  befallen  the  reinforce- 
ment which  should  have  reached  him  from  Corinth  and  other 
cities  of  the  allies.  The  narrow  strait  barely  one  mile  in 
width  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Sjissaian  or  Corinthian 
gulf  is  locked  in  by  two  promontories,  the  southern  known 
simply  as  Ehion  or  the  Ness,  and  the  northern  as  the  Bhion 
of  Molykreion,  a  town  about  three  miles  to  the  west,  facing 
Patrai  which  lies  about  five  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Achaian  Ehion.  At  about  equal  distances  from  the  northern 
Naze  or  Ness  lay  Naupaktos  on  the  east  and  the  little  terri- 
tory of  Chalkis  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  EuSnos  to  the 
west.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  a  leader  who  wished  to  avoid 
a  fleet  stationed  at  any  point  between  the  Molykreian  Bhion 
and  Naupaktos  would  keep  his  ships  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  gulf  and  having  doubled  the  cape  would  strike  fi^m 
Patrai  for  Chalkis.  This  course,  accordingly,  the  Corinthians 
took  in  full  assurance  that  with  five-and-forty  ships  they 
needed  to  fear  no  attack  fi^m  Phormion  who  had  only 
twenty.  But  neither  the  Corinthians  nor  their  allies  ha<l 
as  yet  any  real  exi)erience  of  the  skill  and  discipline  of 
Athenian  sailors.  In  the  engagements  off  Korkyra,  which 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Athenians  acted  under 
orders  which  precluded  all  untrammeled  action,  and  their 
numbers  were  too  few  to  justify  them  in  encountering  any 
serious  risk.  Hence,  when  on  their  doubling  the  southern 
cape  they  saw  that  Phormion  also  had  passed  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  on  the  northern  side,  the  Corinthians  still  thought 
that  their  way  would  be  undisputed.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
moved  from  Patrai  than  they  saw  the  Athenian  triremes  bear- 
ing directly  upon  them  from  Chalkis.  The  day  was  drawing 
to  an  end,  and  the  Corinthians,  to  put  their  enemy  off  his 
guard,  pretended  to  take  up  their  station  for  the  night  off 
the  Achaian  shore,  their  intention  being  to  steal  across  the 
passage  under  cover  of  darkness.     But  Phormion  was  not 

iMO  Thuc.  ii.  81-82. 
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X)  be  thus  cheated.  The  Corinthians  had  hoped  that  when  chap. 
they  had  come  to  anchor  he  also  wonld  fall  back  to  his  own  >-  « ' — ' 
TTonnd ;  bat  Phormion  kept  the  sea  all  night,  and  at  break 
3f  day  his  triremes  confironted  the  Corinthian  ships  which 
were  then  creeping  across  the  gulf.**"  The  conditions  of 
the  conflict  were  precisely  those  which  he  could  most  desire. 
rhe  Corinthian  fleet  consisted  of  vessels  awkwardly  built, 
poorly  equipped,  and  manned  by  crews  with  little  or  no  ex- 
perience in  rowing ;  and  when  these  ships  formed  themselves 
into  a  circle  with  their  prows  outward,  leaving  just  space 
enough  for  five  of  their  best  ships  reserved  within  the  circle 
to  dart  out  upon  the  enemy,  but  not  enough  to  give  room  for 
the  terrible  manoeuvre  known  as  the  Diekplous,**^^  Phormion 
saw  that  the  issue  of  the  day  was  in  his  own  hands.  Soon 
after  sunrise  the  breeze  blows  strongly  from  the  gulf,  and  he 
knew  that  this  alone  would  render  impossible  the  task  of 
keeping  a  steady  position  which  even  in  still  water  is  fuU  of 
difficulty  for  unskilful  seamen.  To  distress  the  enemy  yet 
more,  he  sailed  round  their  fleet  with  his  ships  in  single  line, 
gradually  contracting  his  circle,  and  threatening  attack  from 
moment  to  moment.  The  Corinthians,  thus  confined  within 
a  narrowing  space,  were  already  in  great  confusion  when  the 
wind  came  down  upon  them,  and  at  once  their  ships  were 
dashed  against  each  other,  whilst  the  cries  and  shouts  of 
their  crews  wholly  drowned  the  voice  of  the  Keleustes  who 

1^^  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  this  is  tho  meaning;  of  Tliucydidcs  in  lliis  passage,  ii. 
8.'J, .".  Apart  frum  the  usual  ruj^jg-udncss  of  his  lan;;uajL^o  the  rmly  diflicuhy  in  the  scn- 
lorict-  lie^  in  the  word  v<>op/iiart>«i'oi,  "vvhich  cannot  jnean  lo  slip  anchor  secretly.  The 
cf.njeeture  that  Thucydides  may  have  written  a4>optni(Ti! utioi  is  a  C(»njecture,  and 
iiothin^iC  niore.  Nor  'will  the  natural  raeanin.;^  of  v^opiii^for'ai^  '  to  conn*  secretly  to 
anchor,'  (»r  *ti>  brinf;  a  ship  secretly  to  the  harbour  or  the  s«hore,*  suit  the  context.  Tlui 
r.M-inthians  were  far  from  wishing  to  keep  their  preparati<»n8  for  taking  their  ni|; lit 
.Matioii  a  sf.'cret.  Their  object  was  to  make  these  as  conspicuous  as  por^.^ible,  so  ih.it 
I*h«>mn«in  might  depart  to  his  own  ground  with  the  conviction  tiiat  he  would  lind  tin  in 
in  the  morning  where  ho  had  last  Rcen  them  in  the  evening.  Hence  Mr.  Grote,  JUst. 
Gr.  vi.  2»j><,  interfjrets  the  wonl  as  meaning  that  they  only  ])retended  to  take  up  a  night 
<tatiiin,  and  that  l*hormion  saw  through  tlie  pretence.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
phrasi*,  the  order  of  the  incidents  is  perfectly  clear.  See  al^o  Arnold's  note  on  the 
pri>sa;L;C. 

'•^*  The  excellence  of  Athenian  naval  tactics  lay  in  extreme  rapidity  as  well  ns 
pretx-ion  of  movement :  and  the  special  work  of  the  trireme  was  to  strike  the  enemy's 
.«'hip  in  S(»nie  weak  or  dangeroiu*  part,  avoiding  all  contact  with  the  armed  prow  or 
U-ak.  Hence  wherever  there  was  room,  the  triremes  darted  through  gaps  in  the 
enera3-'.s  line,  and  th<'n  turning  suddenly  round  struck  his  ship  in  the  stern  (»r  the  side, 
thus  instantly  disabling  or  sinking  her.  For  this  opt?rat ion  free  spare  wasin«lispensahle; 
and  thus  tho  revolution  in  Athenian  naval  warfare  since  the  days  of  Salamis  and 
Mykale  is  fully  explained.  The  Peloponnesians  now  found  it  to  their  interest  to  keep 
in  t host'  clo^'d  and  shallow  waters  from  which  the  Athenians  also  dreaded  to  be  drawn 
during  tlic  Persian  wars 
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gave  time  to  the  rowers.  ^'^'  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadM 
tumult  Phormion  gave  the  order  for  attack  to  his  crews 
who  knew  well  the  vast  advantage  of  keeping  strict  silence  ***^ 
during  naval  engagements.  What  followed  was  not  battle 
but  rout.  At  every  onset  from  an  Athenian  trireme  a  Pelo- 
ponnesian  ship  went  down.  Twelve  were  taken  with  most 
of  their  crews.  The  few  which  were  not  taken  or  sunk  fled 
to  the  Eleian  docks  at  Kyllene,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Knemos  and  his  troops  on  their  return  from  Akamania. 
The  Athenians  sailed  with  their  prizes  to  Molykreion  and 
there  set  up  a  trophy  for  the  victory. 

The  tidings  of  this  exploit  were  received  at  Sparta  with  un- 
mingled  indignation.  Without  bestowing  a  thought  on  the 
possible  superiority  of  Athenian  tactics,  the  Spartans  could 
ascribe  the  result  to  nothing  but  cowardice  or  sluggishness 
on  the  part  of  their  allies ;  and  peremptory  orders  to  bring 
on  at  once  a  fresh  engagement  were  sent  to  Knemos  by  three 
commissioners,  Brasidas,  Timokrates,  and  Lykophron,  who 
were  to  form  his  standing  council.  Phormion  on  his  side 
added  to  the  dispatch  announcing  his  success  an  earnest 
request  for  immediate  reinforcements.  Perikles  was  now 
dying,  and  the  Athenians  had  already  brought  themselves 
to  think  that  they  were  doing  rightly  by  sending  this  force 
first  on  a  contemptible  errand  to  Krete.*^*  The  men  of 
Polichna,  having  a  quarrel  with  the  men  of  Kydonia,  enlisted 
the  services  of  a  Gortynian  named  Nikias  who  undertook 
with  the  help  of  an  Athenian  fleet  to  bring  the  Kydoniats 
into  the  Athenian  alliance.  Nothing,  it  seems,  was  done 
beyond  the  ravaging  of  their  lands  ;  and  when  this  was  over, 
the  winds  would  not  allow  them  to  pursue  their  voyage. 

1M3  If  ^c  bear  jn  mind  the  arrangement  of  the  ancient  trireme  with  its  three  banks 
of  oars  of  unequal  lengths,  we  shall  see  that  only  perfect  harmony  of  movement  could 
insure  eiHciencv  in  battle.  As  soon  aa  the  Keleustes  ceased  to  be  heard,  the  movements 
of  the  rowers  must  become  irregular. 

1314  I'liis  fact  alone  exhibits  in  a  striking  light  the  consummate  discipline  of  the 
Athenian  navy  at  this  time. 

1="*  See  page  129.  It  is  strange  that  throughout  this  narrative  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  Korkyraian  fleet.  Phormion,  while  he  begs  for  more  help  from  Athens,  makes  no 
effort  to  get  aid  from  the  nearer  Korkyra,  and  Korkyra  offers  none  of  her  own  accord. 
Thus  far  the  x\thcnians  had  gained  nothing  from  their  alliance  with  this  worthless  state 
beyond  a  co-operation  of  lifty  Korkyraian  vessels  with  their  own  fleet  on  the  Pelojwn- 
nesian  coast  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Thuc.  ii.  25.  Sec  page  113.  The  fact  of  this 
co-oi>eration  is  of  itself  proof  that  the  relations  of  Korkyra  with  Athens  had  gone  far 
beyond  the  mere  defensive  alliance  at  first  existing  between  them.  Thuc.  i.  44.  There 
was  therefore  no  politicid  reason  to  prevent  their  helping  Phormion. 
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Fhormion  was  thus  left  with  Iiis  twenty  triremes  to  take     chap. 
his  chance  against  any  fleet  which  the  Spartans  might  send 


against  him.  In  hourly  expectation  of  being  reinforced  he  The  batae 
kept  his  ships  off  the  Ness  of  Molykreion,  while  seventy-five  to^md 
Peloponnesian  triremes  watched  him  from  the  opposite  pro-  ^^L  ^f 
montory  of  Achaia.  The  Spartans  knew  now  the  dangers  Fbormiom. 
against  which  they  had  to  guard ;  and  for  six  or  seven  days 
not  a  movement  was  made  on  either  side,  the  Peloponnesians 
bemg  a&aid  of  encountering  the  enemy  in  the  more  open 
waters  to  the  west,  the  Athenians  dreading  some  manoeuvre 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  draw  them  within  the  strait 
gate  of  the  gulf.  But  although  the  delay  was  useful  to  the 
Spartans  as  giving  them  time  for  practice,  yet  the  fear  that 
at  any  moment  the  numbers  of  the  Athenian  fleet  might  be 
doubled  by  new  arrivals  determined  them  to  bring  on  an 
engagement  at  once.  Their  men,  however,  were  still  much 
depressed  by  the  results  of  the  last  battle ;  and  if  Thucy- 
dides  was  rightly  informed,  the  Spartan  commanders  sought 
to  cheer  them  by  dwelling  on  the  experience  which  they  now 
had  of  Athenian  tactics  and  on  the  preparations  which  they 
had  made  for  meeting  them.  Their  superiority  in  numbers 
was  immense,  and  on  shore  they  were  supported  by  an  array 
of  heavy-armed  troops.  The  Athenians  had  no  such  force  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  were  in  fact  thoroughly  isolated,  and 
burdened  further  with  the  responsibility  of  guarding  Nau- 
paktos.  Their  harangue  was  brought  to  an  end  with  a 
significant  promise  of  reward  for  those  who  did  well  and  of 
severe  punishment  for  those  who  might  behave  ill.  Brasidas 
at  least  would  scarcely  have  used  such  language,  if  he  had  seen 
in  them  a  well-grounded  confidence  of  success.  On  the  other 
side  Phormion  justly  insisted  that  in  the  present  position  of 
the  Athenians  ample  space  was  more  than  ever  necessary  for 
the  conflict,  and  promised  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  secure  this  condition.  But  his  power  was  now  not 
equal  to  his  will.  On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet  began  at  daybreak  to  move  in  lines  four  deep 
from  Panormos  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf,^^*^  the  right 

'*^  It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  in\  ttj»'  yn^  cannot  mean  *  along  the  land  or  tlie 
coast,*  or  even  *  in  the  direction  of  the  coast.'    It  must  denote  a  point  to  wliich  a  definite 
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stoutest  of  their  ships,  which  were  to  turn  sharply  round  and 
pin  the  fleet  of  Phormion  to  the  shore  if,  thinking  that  the 
movement  was  against  Naupaktos,  he  should  enter  the  gulf. 
Their  plan  was  successful.  Phormion  felt  that  he  dared  not 
suffer  so  large  a  force  to  attack  Naupaktos,  and  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  that  city.  But  he  had  advanced  only  a  little 
way  to  the  east  of  the  Molykreian  Bhion  when  the  whole 
Peloponnesian  fleet  faced  about,  their  vanguard  hurrying  to 
cut  off  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Naupaktos,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  ships  sufficiently  blocked  escape  to  the  west. 
The  safety  or  destruction  of  the  Athenian  triremes  depended 
wholly  on  the  rapidity  of  their  movements ;  and  such  was  the 
promptitude  of  the  trierarchs  and  so  great  the  swiftness  of 
their  vessels  that  eleven  ships  escaped  even  from  this  supreme 
peril,  and  outstripping  the  enemy  hastened  towards  Nau- 
paktos. The  remaining  nine  were  driven  ashore,  such  of 
their  crews  as  could  not  swim  being  all  slain.  Some  of 
the  triremes  the  Spartans  began  to  tow  away  empty;  one 
they  managed  to  seize  with  its  whole  crew.  The  battle 
seemed  to  be  ended  by  a  decisive  victory,  for  the  rescuing 
of  some  of  the  ships  by  Messenian  hoplites  who  dashed 
into  the  sea  and  leaped  upon  their  decks  was  a  matter  of 
not  much  moment.  But  another  turn  was  to  be  given  to 
the  day  by  the  Athenian  triremes  who  had  outsailed  the 
Spartan  vanguard.  Ten  of  them,  having  reached  the  Apol- 
lonion  or  temple  of  Phoibos  near  Naupaktos,  took  up  a 

movement  is  made.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  Pdoponnesians  were  anxious  to  give 
Phormion  as  little  space  as  possible.  Had  they  sailed  along  the  soathem  coast  from 
Rhion  to  Drepanon,  they  woiild  then  have  had  to  cross  a  wider  apace  than  if  they  steered 
straight  from  Rhion  for  Xaupaktos ;  and  the  far  greater  speed  of  the  Athenian  triremes 
would  have  enabled  Phormion  to  be  beforehand  in  getting  to  Naupaktos,  and  in  taking 
a  station  which  would  have  been  quite  as  convenient  for  nimself  as  the  open  water  to 
the  west  of  the  entrance  of  the  gulf.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  Peloponnosians  was  almost  due  north,  and  hence  also  that  the  text  of 
Thucydides,  ii.  90,  2,  which  makes  them  go  ivl  riji'  iavrit^  y^v  i(m  iwl  rov  xoAvov  cannot 
be  right.  They  were  not  going  to  their  own  land,  for  they  had  none  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  gulf,  whereas  the  Athenians  might  very  fairly  be  said  to  hold  ^e  land  within 
the  triangle  formed  by  a  base  line  drawn  from  Naupaktos  to  Chalkiswith  the  Molykreian 
Rhion  as  its  apex.  In  other  words,  the  coast  stretching  for  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
northeast  and  the  northwest  of  the  Antirrhion  might  be  called  the  land  of  the  Athenians, 
but  in  no  sense  the  land  of  the  Spartans.  But  if  so,  then  certainly  the  eastern  side  of 
this  coast  line,  i.e.  the  part  within  the  entrance  to  the  gulf,  would'be  described  as  tv  y^ 
Sato  ini  rov  «c6Airov,  while  tlje  line  to  the  northwest  from  Antirrhion  would,  be  called  the 
land  outside  the  gulf  towards  Chalkis.  Hence  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Grote  is  right  in  regarding  iavrdv  as  a  clerical  error  for  *vrwv.  See  bis  appendix  to 
ch.  xlix.  part  ii.  of  his  History  of  Greece^  and  vol.  vii.  p.  679. 
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defensive  position.  One  was  sailing  up  in  the  rear,  chased  chap. 
hy  a  single  Leukadian  vessel  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  ^ — i-^^^ 
Peloponnesian  fleet  which  came  onwards  to  the  chant  of  the 
Paian  or  psean  hymn  of  victory.  Some  way  in  front  of  this 
Athenian  ship  a  merchant  vessel  was  lying  at  its  moorings. 
Sweeping  swiftly  round  it,  the  Athenian  trireme  dashed  into 
the  broadside  of  its  pursuer  and  forthwith  disabled  it.  This 
exploit  so  dismayed  the  Spartan  admiral  Timokrates  who 
was  on  board,  that  he  slew  himself,  and  his  body  fell  into 
the  sea.  It  also  damped  the  courage  of  the  Peloponnesians 
who  were  coming  up  behind.  The  victory  which  they  had 
just  won  seemed  to  render  strict  order  unnecessary ;  and  in 
a  fatal  moment  the  crews  of  some  of  the  ships  ceased  from 
rowing,  to  enable  the  others  to  join  them,  while  some  from 
ignorance  of  the  soundings  found  themselves  among  shoals. 
Seizing  instantly  the  favourable  moment,  the  ten  Athenian 
ships  flew  to  the  attack.  The  conflict  was  soon  over.  Dis- 
order had  already  half  done  their  work ;  and  in  a  little  while 
the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  seen  in  flight  for  Panormos 
near  the  Achaian  Bhion  from  which  they  had  advanced  in 
the  morning.  Six  of  their  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  who  also  recovered  their  own  triremes  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Spai-tans  earlier  in  the  day.  One  solitary 
ship  the  Peloponnesians  still  retained,  and  this  they  dedicated 
at  the  Achaian  Ness  as  a  memorial  of  the  victory  for  which 
in  a  few  hours  they  paid  so  dear  a  price.^'*^ 

The  great  plan  of  the  Spartans  which  was  to  drive  the  Proposed 
Athenians  from  the  Corinthian  gulf  had  thus  failed  utterly :  tack  on^ 
but  before  they   dismissed   the  contingents  of  the  several  ^«i«"eus. 
cities,  the  Peloponnesian  leaders  thought  that  a  blow  might 
be  struck  at  Athens  herself  by  a  sudden  attack  on  Peiraieiis. 
No  one  had  suj)posed  that  there  was  any  need  to  guard  tlie 
harbour  of  a  city  whose  fleets  had  no  rivals ;  and  not  even  a 
chain  had  been  placed  to  bar  the  entrance.     Hence  when 
the  Megarians  suggested  the  enterprise,  Brasidas  and  Knemos 
at  once  gave  orders  to  their  men  to  hasten  each  with  his 
oar  *^^®  to  the  Megariau  port  of  Nisaia,  and  there  to  man  the 

»=<•  Time.  ii.  92. 

'^'^  In  the  belief  of  Dr.  Bishop,  whose  remarks  on  this  passage  of  Thucydides,  ii.  03,  i\ 
are  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold's  edition,  this  ordir 
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forty  triremes,  now  scarcely  seaworthy,  which  were  lying 
high  and  dry  in  dock.  Thus  far  their  commands  were 
obeyed ;  but  when  they  were  fairly  at  sea,  the  desperate  risk 
involved  in  carrying  out  their  scheme  led  them  or  their  men 
to  substitute  the  easier  task  of  a  raid  on  Salamis.  The  excuse 
that  they  were  kept  by  an  unfavourable  wind  was  probably  a 
mere  pretence.  It  was  in  fact  safer  to  attack  the  three  ships 
which  kept  guard  at  the  promontory  of  Boudoron  for  the 
purpose  of  barring  access  to  the  harbour  of  Megara.  The 
capture  of  these  vessels  and  the  landing  of  Peloponnesian 
plundering  parties  was  made  known  at  Athens  by  means  of 
fire-signals,  and  excited  extreme  alarm.  "*^  In  the  city  the 
impression  was  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  entered  Peiraieus, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  port  believed  that  Salamis  was 
taken  and  that  an  attack  might  be  made  on  the  harbour  at 
any  moment.  No  sooner  had  day  dawned  than  the  Athenians 
hurried  in  full  force  to  Peiraieus,  and  launching  a  number  of 
triremes  rowed  off  to  Salamis.  But  the  Spartans  were  already 
gone,  taking  with  them  a  large  amount  of  plunder  and  many 
prisoners,  together  with  the  three  guard-ships  from  Bou- 
doron.  The  Athenians  had  been  taught  a  severe  lesson,  and 
Peiraieus  was  never  left  unguarded  again.^*^ 

The  timely  arrival  of  the  Athenian  squadron  which  wasted 
its  time  in  Eiete  would  have  prevented  the  disaster  which 
preceded  the  second  victory  of  Phormion,  When  at  last  the 
ships  reached  Naupaktos,  not  much  was  left  for  them  to  do. 
Still  Phormion  thought  it  well  to  take  further  precautions  in 
Akamania,  and  sailing  to  Astakos,  a  town  about  20  miles  to 

was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  Greek  oarsman  was  inseparable  from  his 
oar,— in  other  words,  that  it  was  precisely  adjusted  to  his  muecular  power,  and  that  the 
substitution  of  any  other  oar  might  place  him  at  a  disadvantage.  With  his  oar  each 
man  took  also  his*  Hyperesion,  a  cloth  or  cusliion  for  his  seat  used  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  unnecessary  friction  and  the  waste  of  force  which  this  friction  would  cause. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Tropoter  Mr.  Grote,  IlUt  Gr.  vL  285,  is  at  issue  with  Dr.  Bishop. 
Whntever  may  have  been  the  precise  arrangement,  it  was  certainly  a  thong  attached 
to  the  oar  to  keep  it  from  slipping  downwards. 

1349  Thucydides,  ii.  94, 1,  sa^s  that  no  other  incident  in  the  war  caused  greater  anxiety 
at  Athens.  He  must  mean,  clearly,  the  war  down  to  the  peace  of  Nikias, Just  as  the 
same  period  must  be  meant  by  the  phrase  ^i' ry  iroAefiy  t«^<,  iii.  98,  3.  The  lom  of 
Demosthenes  in  Aitolia  was  as*  nothing  to  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse.  It  was  not 
until  Thucydides  reached  a  later  stage  in  his  history  that  he  began  to  regard  the  Deke- 
leian  war  as  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    v.  26. 

1^  Thuc.  ii.  91.  Forty  years  later,  in  the  year  preceding  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
Teleutias  actually  sailed  into  the  Peiraieus,  and  departed  safely  after  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  mischief.  Ten  years  later,  b.c.  379,  the  Spartan  hannost  Sphodriaa  made  an 
attempt  to  attack  it  with  a  land  force  from  the  side  of  Megaia :  bat  bis  movements 
were  not  so  rapid  as  those  of  BraaidoSy  and  bis  enterprise  fiUled. 
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the  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Acheldos,  he  marched     chap. 

III. 
thence  to  Korontaand  Stratos  and  expelled  from  those  places  ^^    »   -^ 


many  citizens  whose  good  faith  he  suspected.  Against 
Oiniadai,  the  only  Arkamanian  town  or  canton  not  favour- 
able to  Athens,  he  could  do  nothing.  The  winter  floods  of 
the  Achel6oSy  which  were  gradually  silting  up  the  space 
between  its  mouth  and  the  islets  called  Echinades,*'**  had 
already  made  the  lands  around  this  settlement  a  network  of 
marshes  and  lagoons.  For  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
Phormion  kept  guard  off  Naupaktos,  and  as  it  drew  to  its 
end  he  sailed  to  Athens  with  his  prizes  and  his  prisoners,  of 
whom  all  who  were  not  slaves  were  man  for  man  exchanged 
for  prisoners  taken  by  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.*^^' 

It  had  been  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Athenians  to  bring  ExMdition 
down  upon  Perdikkas  or  rather  upon  the  Chalkidian  towns  ^^Jf^** 
the  great  but  xmwieldy  power  of  Sitalkes,  before  the  winter  ^'JqJIJJ^. 
should  render  the  task  either  diflBcult  or  impossible.  Although  dike, 
the  alliance  with  non-Hellenic  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing Hellenic  cities  in  check  or  subjection  may  reflect  little 
credit  on  Athens,  yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  balancing  the 
deliberate  scheme  entertained  by  Sparta  and  her  allies  of 
crushing  Athens  by  means  of  Persian  money  and  Persian 
ships.  The  ill-cemented  empire  of  the  Thrakian  chief  involved 
no  serious  or  standing  danger  to  the  Hellenic  world ;  nor 
had  the  lord  of  these  rugged  highlanders  advanced  a  formal 
claim  to  the  possession  of  all  Hellenic  soil,  or  at  the  least  of 
all  that  lay  within  the  furthermost  limit  reached  by  Mar- 
donios.^^^  The  military  genius  and  strong  will  of  his  father 
Teres  had  brought  into  sorae  sort  of  subjection  the  tribes 
inclosed  between  the  mighty  barriers  of  Mount  Haimos  on 
the  north,  and  Ehodope  on  the  west.  In  other  words,  he 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  vast  regions  watered  by 
the  Hebros  and  its  tributary  streams ;  and  his  dominions 
stretched  from  Abdera,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nestos   (the 

iiii  Thacydides  speaks  of  tliis  process  as  poinj;  on  rapidly  in  liis  own  day.  Alino.-,t 
all  of  them  have  been  long  since  attached  to  the  mainland.  Bnt  although  tliecoursf-  ^f 
tlie  Arheloos  near  it«  mouth  has  been  so  far  altered  that  the  >iic  of  ()ini:idai  caniK.t  1m» 
fixod  with  any  certainty,  there  is  no  douht  that  thcs'*  l''rhiiia«l<'?-  lay  to  tlu*  ^vuitlio.!  t  «.f 
the  ii^lands  known  as  the  Oxiai,  and  must  therefore  still  h'ss  l.»e  cr>nfounfl('d  with  other 
islands  lying  to  the  north  of  the  OxiaL  See  further  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thuc.  ii. 
1 02,  3. 

i»»  Thuc.  u.  103.  1303  s<.e  vol.  i.  page  OTU. 
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BOOK  drain  of  the  valleys  lying  between  the  chains  of  Rhodopfi 
'  and  Pangaios),  to  the  mouth  of  the  Istros  or  the  Danube. 
He  was  thus  able  to  set  in  motion  the  Odrysai  and  Hairaoi 
to  the  south  of  the  great  Balkan  range,  the  clans  of  the  Dioi 
who  dwelt  on  Rhodope,  and  the  Paionian  tribes  as  far  as  the 
Strymon  on  the  west  and  the  river  Oskios  on  the  north."*^ 
Beyond  the  range  of  Haimos  his  summons  to  war  was  obeyed 
by  the  tribes  of  the  Gretai  and  other  clans  ranging  to  the 
Scythian  border.  Thus  in  extent  at  least  his  dominions 
were  second  to  none  in  Europe  after  those  of  the  Scythian 
hordes,  whose  union  in  the  belief  of  Thucydides  would  have 
involved  an  omnipotence  which  Herodotos  thought  that  the 
Thrakian  tribes,  if  really  united,  could  not  fail  to  achieve.'^" 
But  this  great  empire  had  been  founded  with  no  definite 
political  aim.  Eevenue  in  the  form  of  tribute,  and  gifts 
answering  closely  to  the  blackmail  of  the  Scottish  Highland 
chiefs,  were  the  great  objects  of  ambition  to  the  Odrysian 
prince ;  and  the  treasury  of  his  successor  Seuthes  was  re- 
plenished yearly  by  400  talents  levied  by  definite  assessment. 
The  amount  flowing  in  in  the  shape  of  presents  may  have 
been  even  larger.  In  short,  the  administration  of  the  Thrakian 
chief  was  marked  by  all  the  venality  of  the  Soman  empire : 
and  without  gifts,  Thucydides  tersely  remarks,  nothing  could 
be  done.  A  power  thus  extended  over  a  vast  tract  of  country 
could  not  soon  or  easily  be  brought  to  a  head.  Sitalkes  had 
indeed  a  double  motive  for  taking  the  field  early.  The 
Athenians  had  subsidised  him  well  for  his  Chalkidian  cam- 
paign, and  he  had  his  own  private  quarrel  to  settle  with 
Perdikkas.  This  wily  and  treacherous  chief  had  by  a  definite 
compact  induced  Sitalkes  to  give  up  the  cause  of  his  brother 
Philip,  and  he  had  refused  to  ful61  his  promise.     Philip  was 

1364  The  source  of  the  Oskios  marks  the  centre  of  the  St.  George's  Cross,  to  which  Dr. 
Arnold,  Thuc,  ii.  96,  compares  the  configuration  of  the  mountain  chains  to  the  south  of 
the  Danube.  The  huge  mountain  wall  which  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Hadriatic 
to  those  of  the  Euxine  under  the  names  Skardos,  Orbelos,  Skomios  and  Haimos  is  divided 
nearly  midway  by  the  chain  of  Rhodope  which  cuts  it  almost  at  right  angles.  Near 
•  this  point  of  intersection  the  Oskios,  or,  as  Herodotos,  iv.  49,  calls  it,  the  Skios,  now  the 
Isker,  takes  its  rise  and  flows  northwards  into  the  Istros. 

Among  the  Paionian  tribes  here  mentioned  are  the  Graiaioi,  a  name  which  is  only 
another  form  of  (iraini,  Agraioi,  and  perhaps  Agrianes,  another  Paionian  tribe.  The 
Oskios,  from  which  the  initial  vowel  has  been  abraded  in  the  form  Skios,  is  one  of  the 
man^'  Esks  and  Usks,  with  which  our  own  land  makes  us  familiar.  Another  Oskios, 
modified  into  Axios  (Axe,  Exe),  is  the  great  Makedonian  river  running  parallel  to  the 
Strvmon.    Sec  note  93. 

»*»  Thuc.  ii.  98,  7.    Herod,  v.  8.    See  vol.  i.  page  163. 
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now  dead ;  bnt  the  Odrjsian  king  was  resolved  that  his  son  chap. 
Amjntas  should  be  restored  to  his  inheritance  J***  At  last,  ^.  , '  ■■^ 
the  gathered  mass  was  set  in  motion,  to  swell  in  size  as  it 
went  onwards,  like  a  rolling  snowball.  Ita  course  lay  across 
the  chain  of  KerkinS  to  the  Paionian  Doberos.***^  Thence 
marching  southward,  Sitalkes  took  Eidomene,  Gortjna,  and 
some  towns  in  the  country  which  Perdikkas  had  wrested 
from  Philip,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Europos 
advanced  through  Mvgdonia  to  Anthemous.  The  approach 
of  an  army  of  150,000  men  might  well  strike  terror  among 
the  peoples  which  lay  in  its  path.  The  Makedonians  fled  to 
their  fortresses ;  and  although  their  cavalry,  when  able  to 
act,  beat  back  the  mountaineers  opposed  to  them,  they  dared 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  being  surrounded  by  overwhelming 
numbers.  The  tidings  of  this  expedition  spread  dismay  not 
only  among  all  Hellenic  tribes  to  the  north  of  Thermopylai, 
but  among  the  states  now  in  league  against  Athens.  Their 
fears  were  groundless.  The  winter  was  now  come ;  the  supply 
of  food,  in  spite  of  the  plunder  obtained  from  Bottiaia,  Make- 
donia,  and  Chalkidike,  was  running  short;  and  Perdikkas 
found  that  bribes  and  promises  carried  more  weight  than  his 
cavalry.  The  ofiFer  of  his  sister  Stratonike  in  marriage  with 
a  large  dowry  secured  the  friendship  of  Seuthcs,  who  had 
accompanied  his  nncle  Sitalkes,  and  Seuthes  found  a  strong 
argument  for  retreat  in  the  absence  of  the  Athenian  ships 
which  were  to  have  co-operated  witli  them.  So  much  time 
had  been  wasted  since  the  campaign  was  first  planned,  that 
the  Athenians  had  given  uj)  the  coming  of  Sitalkes  as  hope- 
less. They  had  SQnt  him  envoys  with  large  gifts  ;  but  their 
failure  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  the  compact  made  the  pleadings 
of  Seuthes  for  immediate  retreat  irresistible.  Tliirty  days 
had  gone  by  since  Sitalkes  had  left  his  own  dominions,  when 
the  order  was  given  for  the  homeward  march.  Perdikkas 
felt  that  in  Seuthes  he  luwl  found  an  ally  whom  it  was  not 

»^  Time.  ii.  95. 

•^'  The  ^i.'o^^rnphv  of  the  le«*>cT  mountain  ranges  to  llic  south  of  the  Danube  is  a 
Muhject  of  much  unce'rtainty.  Dr.  ArnoM,  note  to  Thucyiiiflrs,  ii.  (»S,  tliinks  that  Ker- 
Kine  mu.->t  hav«;  branched  off  to  the  southeast  from  th*;  main  riilf;*'-  of  Skardo?,  now 
V.'^rh^ni,  and  formed  the  water-shed  between  the  Axios  and  the  Strymon  :  Doberos 
would  therefore  be  hi^ih  up  the  valley  of  the  A.\ios  or  one  of  its  coutlucnt-,  above 
f-idonoeni*. 
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safe  to  cheats  and  he  kept  his  promise  in  the  matter  of 
Stratonike. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  war  brought  with  it  for  the  Athen- 
ians not  only  another  Spartan  invasion,  but  a  crisis  so 
sudden  and  so  serious  that  for  a  time  their  power  of  action 
was  almost  paralysed.  At  no  time  had  Athens  so  greatly 
needed  the  help  which  only  the  highest  political  and  military 
genius  could  give  her ;  and  now  she  could  look  neither  to 
Perikles  nor  to  Phormion.  This  great  naval  commander 
whose  victories  in  the  Corinthian  gulf  had  won  him  a  pre- 
eminent reputation  had  returned  home  only  to  die,  or  to  fisill 
into  sickness  which  cut  him  off  from  all  active  service; 
and  when,  after  the  Spartan  army  had  begun  its  work  of 
ravage,  the  Athenians  sent  out  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  his  son 
Asopios  was  placed  in  command  at  the  special  request  of  the 
Akarnanians  that  the  general  dispatched  to  the  Naupaktian 
station  might  be  a  near  kinsman  of  the  leader  to  whom  they 
owed  so  much.^'*®  This  fleet,  as  it  sailed  round  Peloponnesos, 
inflicted  on  its  coast  lands  perhaps  not  less  mischief  than  the 
Spartan  army  was  causing  in  Attica ;  but,  probably  before 
he  reached  the  Messenian  shores,  Asopios  sent  home  all  his 
ships  but  twelve.  With  these  he  sailed  to  Kaupaktos.  His 
first  effort,  after  leaving  this  place,  was  to  reduce  Oiniadai : 
but,  although  he  was  aided  by  the  whole  land  force  of  the 
Akarnanians,  it  was  unsuccessful.  His  next  attempt  was  a 
descent  with  his  fleet  on  the  Leukadian  Nerikos.  Here  he 
landed  to  attack  the  town ;  but  being  compelled  to  retreat  by 
numbers  far  greater  than  his  own,  he  was  himself  slain  with 
many  of  his  men.  The  power  of  Athens  was  thus  weakened 
by  a  reverse  which,  coming  at  this  time,  might  well  be 
regarded  as  a  disaster,*^^  for  all  Lesbos  was  in  revolt,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  town  of  Methymna  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  island.  Together  with  Chios  Lesbos 
alone  now  retained  the  privileges  of  free  members  of  the 
Delian  or  Athenian    confederacy:  but  light  as  were  the 

1356  xhis  statement  seems  to  set  aside  that  of  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Peaet^ 
847,  who  says  that  Phorraion  could  not  serve  l^ally  as  being  under  a  heavy  fine  which 
he  was  unable  to  pay,  bat  that  the  people  contrived  some  means  for  evading  the  penalt  v 
and  so  let  him  go.  According  to  Thucydides  Asopios  certainly  went  insteaa  of  bis 
father. 

i3»  Thuc.  iU.  7. 
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burdens  and  constraints  laid  even  on  the  subject  allies,  tbe     chap. 

Lesbian  oligarchs  who  there  ruled  over  the  Demos  hated ^^-^ 

utterly  any  state  of  things  which  interfered  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  their  dearly  loved  exclusiveness.  We  have 
already  had  ample  evidence  that  while  Athenian  ascendency 
was  resented  as  an  intolerable  burden  wherever  the  old 
Eupatrid  houses  remained  supreme,  Athens  still  had  in 
the  demos  an  ally,  if  not  a  zealous  friend.  But  even  here 
the  demos  would,  if  left  to  itself,  have  preferred  to  keep 
its  interpolitical  independence, — so  deep  had  the  roots 
pierced  of  that  centrifugal  feeling  which  in  the  oligarchical 
states  had  long  since  become  a  deadly  and  incurable  vice. 
Hence  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  nobles  of 
Mytdlene,  the  great  city  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Lesbos,  had, 
like  the  men  of  Thasos,  Samos,  and  Potidaia,  besought  aid 
fiom  Sparta  in  the  revolt  which  they  meditated.**^  We  are 
not  told  at  what  time  the  application  was  made :  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  have  come  at  a  time  when  the  attitude 
taken  by  Corinth  compelled  the  Spartans  to  refuse  the 
reqnest  of  the  Samian  envoys.****  Still  the  Mytilenaian 
oligarchs  persevered  in  their  scheme;  and  Methymna  was 
the  only  town  which  resisted  a  change  not  unlike  that  which 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  effected  for  Attica.  Antissa,  Erases, 
and  Pyrrha,  the  two  first  lying  on  the  northwestern  shore  of 
Lesbos,  the  third  sheltered  within  a  bay  which  ran  into  the 
heart  of  the  island  a  few  miles  more  to  the  southeast,  were 
induced  to  become  simply  Demoi  of  Mytilene,  and  to  hold 
here  their  common  Prytaneion ;  ^^^^  and  the  work  of  blocking 
up  harbours,  of  building  walls,  of  laying  in  stores  and  hiring 
mercenary  archers  from  tribes  lying  beyond  the  gates  of  the 
Euxine,  was  carried  on  with  zeal.  But  the  greatest  of  all 
luxuries  to  Hellenic  oligarchs  was  the  power  of  indulging  in 
feuds,  quarrels,  and  acts  of  tyranny ;  and  if  we  may  believe 
Aristotle,*^*  these  plans  were  betrayed  to  the  Athenians  by  a 
citizen  named  Doxandros  who  had  been  irritated  by  a  refusal 
of  the  government  to  give  certain  heiresses  in  marriage  to 
his  sons.     His  information  was  probably  anticipated  by  the 

i«»  Thac  iiL  2, 1.  »»»  See  pp.  7J,  95. 

i»«  Sec  further  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thuc.  iii.  2,  3.  i»3  Poiu,  v.  4,  6. 
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BOOK      men  of  Tenedos  as  well  as  by  the  Methymnaians,  who  warned 

* 1^ — '  the  Athenians  that,  unless  they  acted  promptly,  the  island 

would  be  lost.  The  tidings  seemed  to  lay  upon  them  a 
burden  against  which  they  could  not  bear  up.  The  plague 
had  terribly  thinned  their  numbers  and  weakened  the  power 
and  the  will  for  action ;  and  for  a  time  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  look  upon  news  so  terrible  as  true.  But  when 
the  envoys  sent  to  dissuade  the  Mytilenaians  from  reducing 
the  other  towns  to  the  condition  of  demoi  had  returned  home 
unsuccessful,  they  instantly  dispatched  to  Lesbos  forty  ships 
which  happened  to  be  ready  for  an  expedition  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  coasts.  The  orders  given  to  the  general  Kleippides 
and  his  colleagues  were  to  surprise  and  seize  Mytilene,  if 
possible  during  the  absence  of  citizens  while  keeping  the 
feast  of  Apollon  Maloeis,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  summon  the 
oligarchs  to  surrender  their  fleet  and  pull  down  their  walls. 
Happily  there  were  in  the  Peiraieus  ten  Lesbian  triremes 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  These  ships  the  Athen- 
ians seized,  and  guarded  their  crews  as  hostages ;  but  their 
public  debates  and  resolutions  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage 
with  states  like  Sparta  and  Corinth  which  could  plot  and 
plan  with  secrecy.  The  tidings  of  the  mission  of  Kleippides 
were  carried  to  Lesbos  in  three  days  by  a  Mytilenaian  spy 
who  crossing  over  to  the  Euboian  Geraistos  there  found  a 
merchant  vessel  to  carry  him  on  at  once.  The  festival  of 
Apollon  was  put  off;  and  when  the  Athenians  arrived,  they 
were  met  by  open  opposition.  But  the  ships  which  ventured 
out  of  the  harbour  were  chased  back  again,  and  the  Myti- 
lenaian leaders  resolved  to  temporise.  Kleippides,  with  a 
fleet  which  he  deemed  far  too  scanty 'to  cope  with  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Lesbian  towns,  was  easily  persuaded  to 
give  time  for  the  sending  of  a  Lesbian  embassy  to  Athens. 
These  envoys  had  no  further  errand  than  to  ask  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Athenian  squadron,  and  to  give  a  general 
promise  that  the  Mytilenaian  government  meant  no  harm. 
Conscious  that  a  trick  so  transparent  must  fail,  they  sent 
ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Sparta  with  an  appeal  for 
aid  more  earnest  and  pressing  than  ever.  These  men  were 
dispatched  in   a  trireme   which  escaped  by  the   southern 
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entrance  of  the  harbour,  while  Kleippides  kej^t  guard  only  chap. 
at  Malea  on  the  north  of  the  town.**^  Their  voyage  to  ' — r^ — ' 
Sparta  was  by  no  meanfi  smooth  and  easy ;  and  the  com- 
paratiye  sluggishness  of  the  Mytilenaian  rulers  farther 
tended  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
Athenians.  They,  not  less  than  the  Cliians  and  the  subject 
allies  of  Athens,  had  expected  on  the  part  of  the  Myti- 
lenaians  a  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  which  might  shake 
the  Athenian  empire  to  its  very  foundations ;  but  when  the 
Lesbian  envoys  returned  from  Athens  with  no  good  report 
and  the  island  had  openly  revolted,  even  a  victory  gained 
over  the  Athenians  who  had  landed  to  blockade  the  city  was 
followed  by  a  retreat  within  the  walls,  and  by  the  sending  of 
a  second  embassy  to  Sparta.  Awaiting  the  return  of  this 
second  batch  of  envoys  the  Mytilenaian  oligarchs  remained 
inactive;  and  the  Athenians,  who  seldom  failed  to  seize  a 
favourable  opportunity,  at  once  sent  to  summon  aid  from 
their  allies.  The  same  remissness  which  had  cheered  the 
Athenians  had  also  convinced  the  Chians  and  other  members 
of  the  confederacy  that  not  much  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  Lesbian  rebellion,  and  with  their  help,  now  readily 
afforded,  Mytilene  was  blockaded  from  the  south  as  well  as 
the  north. »3C5 

If  Thucydides  had  inserted  in  his  history  no  speeches  which  Audience 
could  not  have  been  uttered  by  the  jiersons  to  whom  they  bian  en"-^*^ 
are  ascribed,  we  mii'ht  lay  p^reater  stress  on  the  lanffuapre  of  J^y^  "^ 
the  Mytilenaian  envoys  when  about  midsummer  of  this  year 
they  appeared  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  Hellenes  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  great  Olympian  festival.     But  tlic 
report  of  the  Melian  controversy  leaves  room  for  some  sus- 
picion that  here  also  we  may  be  dealing  with  representations 
which  would  be  rather  those  of  an  Athenian  statesman  than 
of  allies  who  wished  to  shake  off  all  relations  with  Athens. 
At  the  least,  if  his  report  can  be  trusted,  the  Mytilenaians 
stand  practically  self-condemned.     The  most  zealous  advo- 

i3«.i  Ti,,.  L<^l,ian  Malf.i  of  Strnlx)  is  the  sontho.istcni  promontory  of  LosImm,  how  known 
a*  r.ifw  Z«'it'Min.  Tlie  Malea  of 'riiucy<li<l»-.-<  is  not  ir>s  iM)sitiv(ly  stated  Iiy  him  to  lie 
north  of  the  city  :  there  must  therefore  have  Ik-cii  two  spots  so  called.  Like.  Syracuse, 
Mytilene  had  come  into  existence  on  an  i^lct,  answering:  to  Orty^ia,  whicli  wJis  afler- 
wanU  connected  with  the  mainland,  and  thus  the  harbour  <»f  Mytilene  had  two 
cntrancci?.  *^  Thuc.  iii.  (I.' 
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JM^K     cate  of  the  imperial  city  could  scarcely  have  framed  an 
'  ■    I    "^  harangue  more  completely  justifying  her  policy,  or  exhibit- 
ing in  a  clearer  light  the  general  moderation  and  equity  of 
her  rule.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  for  themselves  these 
Lesbian  envoys  have  no  grievance  whatever  to  urge.     Far 
from  having  been  either  ^pressed  or  even  unfairiy  used, 
they  admit  that  they  had  been  treated  with  marked  dis- 
tinction ;  *^^®  and  all  that  they  could  say  for  themselves  was 
first  that  the  idea  of  revolt  had  been  forced  on  them  by  the 
slavery  to  which  other  members  of  the  Delian  confederation 
had  been  reduced,  and  secondly  that  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  carry  out  their  plan  prematurely.    The  latter  plea 
turned  on  a  question  of  fact  which  they  were  perhaps  not 
likely  to  misrepresent.     On  the  first  the  historian  exhibits 
them  partly  as  suppressing  facts  of  which  they  were  well 
aware,  and  partly  as  suggesting  a  false  interpretation  of  the 
facts  which  they  thought  fit  to  mention.     Of  the  real  re- 
lations of  Athens  with  her  free  and  her  subject  allies  they 
said  not  a  word.     There  was  no  intimation  that  the  Athen- 
ian law-courts  were  open  to  receive  and  decide  all  complaints 
brought  by  one  ally  against  another  ally  or  by  the  citizens 
of  any  confederated  city  against  Athenian  officials  or  resi- 
dents or  settlers,  and  that  these  courts  certainly  could  not 
be  accused  of  perverting  justice  in  favour  of  Athenian  crimi- 
nals.    On  the  real  independence  of  the  allies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  internal  affairs  they  kept  careful  silence :  but 
the  checks  which  were  put  on  quarrels  and  wars  between 
two  or  more  allied  cities  were  resented  as  involving  loss  of 
freedom.  *^^^    With  even  greater  unfairness  they  charged  the 
Athenians  with  deliberately  abandoning  all  operations  against 
the  Persian  king  and  confining  themselves  to  the  subjugation 
of  their  allies.     The  history  of  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  battle  of  Mykal6  has  shown  that  the  Athenians 
could  have  adopted  no  other  course  than  that  which  they 
actually  followed,  imless  Hellas  was  to  be  left  once  more 
exposed  to  Persian  aggression ;  *'^®  and,  whatever  their  faults 

>3«6  Thuc.  iii.  93. 

1367  xhe  relations  of  Athens  with  her  allies  have  been  examinod  already.     See  page 
72. 
1388  gee  page  39. 
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may  have  been,  the  charge  of  a  beiarajal^  of  trust  cannot  be  chap. 
preyed  against  them.  It  is  trae  that  Kimon  had  seen  a  way  * — . — * 
towards  fmihering  his  own  interests  or  increasing  his  own 
popularity  in  distant  and  perilous  expeditions,  that  these  en- 
terprises were  favoured  by  Thoukydides  th^  son  of  Melesias, 
and  that  they  were  discountenanced  by  the  more  sober 
judgement  of  Perikles.^*^^  But  if  the  steady  protection  of 
the  Asiatic  and  Egean  Hellenes  against  Persian  exactions 
and  the  banishment  of  all  Persian  ships  from  the  waters  of 
the  Ghreek  archipelago  may  be  regarded  as  the  duties  imposed 
on  her  by  the  allies,  or  assumed  by  herself  then  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Athens  ever  slackened  in  her  hostility  to  the 
enemy,  &r  less  that  she  ever  gave  it  up.^'^®  The  kings  of 
Persia  had  neyer  abandoned  their  claims  of  tribute  on  all 
the  cities  which  had  once  been  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Lydia ;  and  these  claims  were  held  in  abeyance  until  Athens 
fell  partly  from  the  assaults  of  her  enemies  and  still  more,  in 
the  judgement  of  Thucydides,  from  the  unworthy  ambition 
and  personal  rivalries  of  her  own  citizens.^'^^  In  short,  if  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  historian  be  in  any  degree  a  true  one, 
the  revolt  of  Lesbos  was  the  work  of  a  faction  with  which  the 
main  body  of  the  people  had  no  active  sympathy,  and  which 
they  seized  the  first  occasion  for  defeating. 

It  had  been  the  special  prayer  of  the  Lesbian  envoys  that  Measures 
the  Spartans  should  invade  Attica  for  the  second  time  this  {,y  the 
year,  the  inducement  held  out  for  this  fresh  toil  being  the  ^,r*the  su^- 
likelihood  tliat  the  Athenians  would  thus  be  compelled  to  prea«*i(>n  of 
withdraw  their  fleets  both  from  Lesbos  and  from  the  shores  of 
the  Peloponnesos.     The  Athenians,  they  urged,  had  not  only 
been  prostrated  by  the  plague  but  had  spent  all  their  reserve 
funds.     This  last  statement  was  true.     Of  the  six  tliousand 
talents  which  were  stored  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  one  thousand  only  remained, — that  sum,  namely,  of 
which  under  pain  of  death  no  citizen  was  to  propose  to  make 
use  except  for  the  defence  of  the  city  itself  or  its  harbours 
against  invading  armies  or  fleets.     The  former  assertion  was 
refuted  in  a  way  which  the  Spartans  little  anticipated.  They 


i*»  s^je  page  04,  ^^®  tiji'toG  Mi}3ov  cx^pov  kvt.ii"ra%.    Thuc.  iii.  10,  4. 

»wi  See  Thuc.  iii.  83. 
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BOOK     haci  accepted  the  Lesbians  as  their  allies,  and  having  pro- 
' — r-^— ^   raised  a  second  invasion  of  Attica,  they  made  preparations 
for  dragging  their  ships  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus  to 
the  Saronic  gulf,  sending  round  a  summons  at  the  same  time 
for  the  immediate  presence  of  their  allies.    These  were  in 
no  hurry  to  obey  the  order.     They  were  busy  carrying  their 
harvest ;  and  the  Athenians  resolved  to  show,  that  in  spite  of 
all  depressing  causes  they  were  able  to  meet  their  enemies  on 
equal  terms  without  taking  away  any  portion  of  their  fleet 
from  Lesbos.     The  squadron  of  thirty  triremes  sent  out  with 
Asopios   was    already  ravaging  the  Peloponnesian   coasts. 
Forty  triremes  were  blockading  Mytilene.     A  hundred  more 
were  guarding  Attica,  Euboia,  and  Salamis,  when  a  fresh 
hundred  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peiraieus  to  convince 
the  Peloponnesians  that  Athens  was  still  able  to  make  them 
feel  her  power  in  their  ovm  land.     The  Spartans  at  once  fell 
back  ;  but  orders  were  issued  for  the  formation  of  a  fleet  of 
forty  ships,  of  which  Alkidas  was  to  be  the  admiral.     Mean- 
while the  My  tilenaian  oligarchs  had  been  able  to  do  but  little. 
Their  attack  on  Methymna  had  failed ;  but  an  attempt  to  re- 
taliate was  followed  by  a  severe  defeat  of  the  Methymnaians. 
They  had  in  fact  full  command  of  the  land,  although  the 
harbours  of  Mytilene  were  under  strict  blockade.  On  learning 
this  fact,  the  Athenians  sent  out  a  force  of  a  thousand  bop- 
lites  under  Paches,  and  the  revolted  city  was  at  once  com- 
pletely invested.     Still  the  rocky  bed  of  a  winter  torrent  so 
far  broke  the  work  of  circumvallation  that  a  Lakedaimonian 
named  Salaitlios  managed  to  scramble  up  it  into  the  town. 
He  had  staHed  on  his  errand  before  the  Spartan  design  of  a 
second  invasion  of  Attica  had  come  to  nothing,  and  his  tidings 
cheered  the  Mytilenaians  with  hopes  some  of  which  had  been 
already  falsified. *^^^     But  if  the  Lesbian  oligarchs  had  no 
solid  grounds  for  encouragement,  the  Athenians  were  on  their 
side  sorely  pressed  for  money.     The  sum  of  200  talents  was 
therefore   levied   kt  Athens  itself,  and  with    twelve  ships 
Lysikles  was  dispatched,  with  four  colleagues,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  tribute.  Strangely  enough,  his  fate  was  precisely 
that  of  Melesandros.*^^^     He  marched  from  Myous  along  the 

137S  Thuc.  iii.  25.  i»5  See  page  185. 
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Yolley  of  the  Maiandros,  and  haying  reached  the  Sandian  hill     ^^.^P- 
was  there  attacked  hy  Karians  and  slain.  ^ — r-^ — ' 

So  ended  the  fourth  year  of  the  war.  Soon  after  the  Snrrender 
equinox  of  the  following  spring  a  Peloponnesian  army  again  lene'to 
invaded  Attica.  Archidamos  was  perhaps  stiU  living :  but  ^^^^^^ 
his  long  reign  was  well-nigh  ended ;  and  the  leader  of  this  b.c.  427. 
expedition  was  Kleomenes  who  acted  as  the  deputy  of 
his  nephew  the  young  king  Pausanias,  son  of  Pleistoanax. 
Their  ravages  were  even  more  merciless  than  those  of  the 
earlier  inroads.  They  were  expecting  daily  to  hear  news  fi'om 
Lesbos,  to  which  Alkidas  had  been  dispatched  with  the  forty 
ships  ordered  during  the  preceding  winter  together  with  two 
vessels  contributed  probably  by  the  Spartans  themselves.  But 
at  length  their  food  was  all  gone,  no  tidings  had  come,  and 
they  were  reluctantly  driven  to  retreat.  In  fact  the  Lesbian 
oligarchs  had  no  successes  to  report.  For  some  unknown 
reason  Alkidas  failed  to  make  his  appearance  with  his  fleet; 
and  Salaithos,  looking  on  his  arrival  as  hopeless,  armed  the 
Demos  as  hoplites  (they  had  thus  far  served  only  as  light- 
armed  troops)  in  order  to  sally  out  from  the  city  against  the 
besiegers.  The  step  was  fatal.  The  commons,  instead  of 
obeying  the  orders  given  to  them,  insisted  on  an  immediate 
distribution  of  corn  to  alleviate  the  famine  which  already 
pressed  hard  upon  them,*^"*  or  threatened  in  default  of  this 
to  throw  open  the  gates  to  the  Athenians.  Making  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  the  oligarchs  at  once  made  a  convention  with 
Paches  who  pledged  himself  neither  to  imprison,  inslave,  nor 
slay  any  Mytilcnaian  until  the  Athenian  people  had  given 
their  judgement  in  the  matter.  Struck  with  terror,  the  prime 
movers  of  the  revolt  took  sanctuary :  but  without  doing  tlieiu 
any  harm  Paches,  pending  the  decision  of  the  Athenians, 
placed  them  for  safe  keeping  in  the  island  of  Tenedos.  Seven 
days  after  this  surrender  the  fleet  of  Alkidas,  which  had 
wasted  its  time  through  the  whole  voyage,  entered  the  little 
harbour  of  Embaton  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  territory'  of 
Erythrai  beneath  the  Korykian  mount,  not  twenty  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  Phanaian  or  southernmost  promontory  of 

>37«  Mr.  <;rot^  Ilist.  Gr.  vi.  323,  attributes  to  the  Demos  a  mistaken  belief  that  tbo 
olij;arch:<  bad  hidden  stores  of  corn  which  they  deliberate! v  withheld  from  the  people. 
Thucydides  seems  to  imply  that  the  com  really  was  so  hidden. 
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BOOK  Chios.  Here  a  council  was  held,  and  Teatiaplos  of  Elis 
strenuouslj  insisted  on  the  dutj  of  making  an  immediate 
attempt  for  the  recovery  of  Mytilene  while  the  disorder  and 
carelessness  which  generally  followed  success  in  war  gave 
them  promise  of  an  easy  victory.  To  this  exhortation  Alkidas 
remained  deaf,  nor  did  he  pay  greater  heed  to  the  Ionian 
exiles, — oligarchs  without  doubt, — who  besought  him  to  seize 
either  some  Ionian  city  or  the  Aiolic  KymS,  and  to  use  this 
as  a  base  for  further  operations  against  the  dominion  of 
Athens.  The  occupation  of  such  a  post  by  the  Spartans 
would  indefinitely  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  Athenians  in 
gathering  their  tribute  and  the  chances  that  the  satrap 
Pissouthnes  would  openly  ally  himself  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.^^^^  But  Alkidas  had  had  more  than  enough  of  the 
business,  and  he  was  determined  to  return  home.  For  fifty 
maes,8ailingtothe  southeast, he  carried  withhimtiieprisonere 
whom  he  had  seized  in  the  merchant  vessels  which  had  ap- 
proached his  fieet  without  suspicion.  No  one  had  thought 
that  a  Spartan  force  would  venture  into  waters  over  which 
Athens  had  thus  far  been  supreme,  and  when  the  ships  of 

1375  This  is  apparently  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  Thuc.  iii.  81, 1 ;  but  the  text 
seems  to  be  impracticable.    See  Dr.  Arnold's  note. 

Thucydides  neie  mentions  that  Alkidas  was  accompanied  not  merely  by  the  Lesbian 
envoys,  but  by  some  men  belonging  to  a  party  of  Ionian  exiles.  Fram  a  statement  in 
iv.  75,  it  seems  that  these  exiles  were  Samians  who  had  established  themselves  at  Anaia, 
a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Ephesos,  where  they  did  all  that  they  could  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  to  annoy  the  people  whom  they  had  1^  at  home. 
Thucydides  adds  that  they  were  speciallv  useful  to  the  enemies  of  Athens  by  serving  ta 
pilots  on  board  their  ships,  and  in  all  likelihood  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  tl^  ac- 
companied Alkidas ;  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  mention  to  what  party  they  bdonged. 
We  nave  seen  that  Athens  never  adopted  the  Spartan  policy  of  subverting  by  vio&oe 
the  form  of  government  established  in  a  state  which  might  be  a  free  or  sobjeet  ally ; 
and  therefore  the  mere  fact  that  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  see  p.  71,  Sainos 
had  been  placed  in  the  class  of  tributaries,  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  Uuit  tne  oligarchy 
was  put  down  and  the  demos  placed  in  power.  The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  the 
island  later  on  in  the  war,  Thuc  viii.  21,  was  the  rising  of  a  commonalty  against  a  knot  of 
oligarchs  by  whom  they  felt  themselves  to  be  betrayed ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  <tf  any 
marked  change  in  the  political  condition  of  the  island  between  the  rebellion  of  440  b.c. 
and  this  revolution,  but  if  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  men  belonging  to  the  Samian 
demos  would  be  thus  zealous  against  Athens,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  these 
exiles  belonged  to  the  oligarchic  families.  Why  then  were  they  in  exile,  if  the  digaxrhy 
was  in  power  ?  This  has  appeared  to  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Ilut.  Gr,  iv.  14,  so  great  a  dim- 
culty  that  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  maintain  that  they  were  not  in  power,  that 
during  the  interval  between  the  rebellion  and  the  revolution  the  oligarchic  fiunilies  were 
kept  down  by  the  demos,  and  that  the  revolution  was  caused  bv  an  attempt  of  the 
oligarchic  faction  to  seize  on  power.  But  the  language  of  ThucjfUdes  is  dear  and  pre- 
cise ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  it  was  the  demos  which  rose  against  the  dominant 
oligarchy.  Lacking  a  distinct  statement  of  the  historian,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
exiles  at  Anaia  may  have  been  men  who  belonging  to  the  oligarchic  houses  could  not 
endure  to  sec  the  government  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  Athens  (as  it  nndoabtedly 
and  ncct^sarily  was),  and  therefore  preferred  the  freedom  of  voluntary  exile,  in  which 
they  might  hope  to  do  her  substantial  mischief. 
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ATlridafl  were  seen,  they  were  naturally  supposed  to  be  Athen-     ^f^' 
ian.     So  large  a  body  of  men  had  fallen  into  the  trap  that 
Allridafl  now  felt  his  movement  of  retreat  seriously  hampered. 
That  men  not  engaged  in  hostilities  on  either  side,  and  be- 
longing possibly  to  cities  which  were  only  against  their  will 
in  alliance  with  Athens,  deserved  a  different  treatment,  never 
entered  into  his  mind ;  and  on  the  promontory  of  Myonnesos 
in  the  Teian  territory  he  landed  for  the  horrible  purpose  of 
lightening  his  cargo  by  a  wholesale  butchery.     The  greater 
number  of  the  prisoners  were  thus  slain ;  but  this  ruthless 
barbarity  roused  the    indignation  even    of  the  oligarchic 
refugees  at  Anaia.    They  told  Alkidas  in  few  words  that  the 
repetition  of  acts  so  shameful  would  win  him  few  friends  and 
would  change  most  of  his  friends  into  enemies.     Shamed  by 
the  sarcasm  which  hailed  the  would-be  deliverer  of  Hellas 
with  the  title  of  butcher,  Alkidas  set  free  those  whom  he 
had  not  slaughtered,  and  hastened  a  retreat  which  it  was  now 
needful  to  convert  into  flight.    At  Elaros,  a  few  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  Ephesos,**'*  he  knew  that  he  had  been  seen  by 
th^  Paralian  and  Salaminian  triremes,  the  fastest  ships  in  the 
Athenian  navy,  and  that  Paches  would  be  stirred  up  to  the 
task  of  chasing  him  not  only  by  messages  from  cities  decidedly 
opposed  to  Sparta  but  by  the  manifest  need  of  getting  rid  of 
an  enemy  whose  mere  presence  might  excite  to  revolt  the 
disaffected  allies  of  Athens.     In  fact,  nothing  but  extreme 
haste  saved  him  from  Paclies  who  pursued  him  as  far  as 
Patmos,  and  then,  as  the  Spartan  fleet  was  not  in  sight, 
turned  back,  congratulating  himself  that  Alkidas  had  not 
taken  refuge  in  some  harbour  where  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  blockade  him. 

From  the  butcheries  of  Alkidas  we  have  to  turn  to  the  lies 

*^*  As  all  the  MSS.  of  Thucydides  give  Klaros,  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Ikaros 
cannot  \>e  admitted  except  on  tlie  mo^t  cogent  reasons.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  words  tow?  €«  rij*  »6A«*»?  'AOrfvalov^  in  ch.  20,  1,  do  not  denote  the  crew  »)f  the  Salami- 
nian and  Paralian  triremes  mentioned  in  ch.  3.'],  3.  While  the  fleet  of  Alkidas  was  off 
the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesos  or  in  the  Saronic  fculf*  there  would  be  a  risk  of  its  bein^ 
interceptctl  by  ships  from  Peiraieus.  After  pai^sing  Dclos  he  would  run  grenter  risk 
from  ships  Ijefonging  to  l*aches.  It  was  on  his  outward  voyaj;^,on  touching  at  Mykonos 
and  Ikarus,  that  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Alytilene,  iii.  29.  llad  he  Ih'cu  then  seen  by  the 
two  sacred  triremes,  the  news  would  have  been  carried  to  Paches  ([uitker  than  it  could 
have  been  onveyetl  to  him  from  Erythrai,  and  Paches  would  in  that  case  have  as- 
liuredly  overtaken  him  long  before  he  could  have  sailed  from  Ikaros  to  Kmbaton  and 
thence  to  his  place  of  slaughter  at  Myonnesos.  But  if  iUkidas  first  knew  himself  to  bo 
discovered  while  he  was  off  Kiaros,  his  eagerness  to  get  away  as  fast  as  he  could  is  at 
once  explained. 

VOL.  n.  H 
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BOOK     and  massacres  of  Paches.    About  the  time  of  the  second 
■»    I '    ^   Spartan  invasion  of  Attica  the  'Persians^  by  the  aid,  it  would 
Internal      Seem,  of  the  oligarchic  faction,  had  obtained  possession  of 
Koiophon     the  city  of  Kolophon ;  and  the  expelled  inhabitants  betook 
•ndiSotioiL  themselves  to  their  harbour  of  Notion.     Here  after  a  time 
&esh  quarrels  broke  out,  and  the  Medising  citizens  of  Kolo- 
phon were  easily  induced  to  send  a  force  of  Persians  and 
Arkadian  mercenaries  to  occupy  Notion,  while  the  men 
driven  out  from  Notion  sent  to  ask  for  the  help  of  Paches. 
This   general   on  reaching  the  town  invited  Hippias,  the 
leader  of  the  mercenaries,  to  a  conference,  under  the  pledge 
that,  if  no  terms  could  be  agreed  upon,  he  should  be  restored 
safe  and  sound  to  his  fortress.^'^^   Hippias  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  was  kept  a  prisoner,  although  not  in  chains,  while  the 
fortress  was  carried  by  assault,  all  armed  men  within  it  being 
slain.    Hippias  was  then  led  back  within  the  wall  and  having 
been  allowed  for  a  moment  to  stand  safe  and  sound,  was  then 
shot  to 'death  by  a  shower  of  arrows.     So  was  the  compact 
of  Paches  carried  out  with  a  literal  exactness  worthy  of  the 
Egyptian  Amasis  and  the  half-Libyan  Pheretime.*'^®    The 
town  was  now  handed  over  to  the  non-medising  party,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Athenians  sent  a  body  of  settlers  who 
entered  the  place  with  the  formalities  by  which  the  founding 
of  colonies  was  always  marked. 
Condemna-       On  his  return  to  Lesbos  Paches  reduced  the  towns  of  Pyrrha 
M^     ^    ^^d  Eresos,  and   seized  the  Lakedaimonian  Salaithos  who 
jj^j^^y     tried  in  vain  to  keep  himself  hidden  within  the  walls  of 
Uke  Athen-   Mytilene.     With  the  Mytilenaians  (in  number  about  1,000) 
sembiy.       who  had  been  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  Tenedos  this 
zealous  agent  of  revolt  was  sent  to  Athens,  a  large  portion 
of  the  force  under  Paches  returning  home  at  the  same  time. 
Salaithos  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  be  treated  with 
greater  mercy  than  the  Corinthian  Aristeus.*'^^     With  what 
likelihood  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  probably  with 
little,  he  promised  to  draw  oflF  the  besiegers  from  Plataiai,  if 
his  life  were  spared ;  but  the  Athenians  would  listen  to  no 

"?'  The  iiartCxiatia  in  which  Hippias  was  lodged  was  a  portion  of  the  town  walled  off 
from  the  rest  as  a  sort  of  intrenched  fort,  serving  in  this  instance  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  of  the  oligarchical  faction.  The  Athenians  employ  a  tiartix^viLa  to  aid 
them  in  effecting  their  retreat  from  Syracuse.    Thuc.  vii.  60,  2. 

1378  See  vol.  i.  page  173.  i*  79  See  page  186. 
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excuses,  and  he  was  instantlj  slain.  Thej  had  indeed  deeper  ^^^* 
gronnds  for  indignation  against  Salaithos  and  the  Lesbians  ^—  i'-"" 
than  ihey  had  had  eyen  i^ainst  Aristeus  and  the  Potidaians. 
By  their  own  showing,  if  the  report  of  Thacjdides  be  correct, 
the  Mytilenaians,  &r  fix>m  haying  any  definite  cause  of  com- 
plaint)  had  been  treated  with  special  indulgence  and  respect ; 
and  they  had  rewarded  Athens  by  bringing  a  Peloponnesian 
fleet  within  waters  which  should  haye  been  closed  to  all  armed 
vessels  except  those  of  the  Athenian  confederacy.  No  event 
had  yet  happened  so  seriously  affecting  her  dignity  and  so 
greatly  endangering  her  empire ;  and  at  no  time  therefore 
had  the  feeling  of  resentment  and  the  desire  of  vengeance 
run  so  high.  Moved  by  this  mastering  passion,  the  Athen- 
ians were  in  no  mood  for  drawing  distinctions  between  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent.  Their  one  longing  was  to  inflict  a 
punishment  which  should  be  a  warning  to  her  subjects  for 
all  time  to  come ;  and  this  longing  found  utterance  in  the 
plan  of  murdering  the  whole  adult  male  population  of  Myti- 
lene.  One  thousand  Mytilenaians  were  already  in  Athens ; 
probably  six  thousand  more  were  in  Lesbos.  All  these  were 
to  be  butchered,  and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves. 
Of  the  orators  who,  in  the  assembly  called  together  to  decide 
on  this  question,  spoke  most  vehemently  in  favour  of  this 
proposition  the  most  violent,  if  we  may  believe  Thucydides, 
was  Kleon.  The  severity  of  the  historian's  judgement  might 
be  set  down  to  a  stern  moral  indignation  at  the  inhumanity 
of  Kleon's  counsel,  were  it  not  that  he  has  just  related  the 
treason  of  Paches  without  a  word  of  comment,  and  if  we 
could  also  forget  that  his  judgement  of  character  is  not 
always  determined  by  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the 
men  of  whom  he  speaks.  Not  only  does  he  relate  the  worst 
iniquities  of  Athenians  and  Spartans  without  saying  what 
he  thinks  or  feels  about  them  ;  but  he  can  hold  up  as  one  of 
the  best  of  Athenian  citizens  a  man  rendered  infamous  by  a 
series  of  dastardly  assassinations. ^^^®  Hence  when  we  find 
that  the  unimpassioned  impartiality  of  language  which 
marks  his  history  is  disturbed  only  when  he  speaks  iu  praise 
of  a  man  like  Antiphon  or  in  blame  of  a  man  like  Kleon,  we 

i»o  Thuc.  viii.  C8. 
If  2 
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BOOK     cannot  but  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  a  cause  for  so 
^« — r^— '  strange  a  difference.     To  this  question  the  absolute  honesty 


Kleon. 


of  the  man  happily  furnishes  the  answer.  He  lauds  the 
virtues  of  Antiphon,  but  he  takes  care  to  note  the  murders 
in  which  he  had  a  share ;  he  never  mentions  Kleon  without 
a  disparaging  epithet,  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  fisu^t  that  for  Kleon  he  had  a  strong  feeling  of 
personal  enmity  and  that  his  own  character  was  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  noisy  and  audacious  leather-seller.  But 
our  admiration  of  the  man  as  a  historian  must  be  heightened 
when  we  find  that  the  hatred  which  could  distort  his  judge- 
ment could  not  tempt  him  to  suppress  or  misrepresent  a 
fect.^**^  While  then  we  may  fairly  test  his  comments  by  his 
history,  we  may  happily  foUow  his  narrative  with  impUcit 
trust ;  and  his  narrative  taken  with  this  reservation  will 
exhibit  in  a  full  and  true  light  the  real  position  of  a  man 
whose  portrait  has  been  generally  drawn  in  caricature. 
infltt««e  Although  Kleon  is  here  first  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  he 
ranter  of  had  loug  sincc  gained  some  notoriety,  if  not  fame,  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  Perikles.  He  had  been  concerned  in  the  accusation 
of  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
measures  which  were  followed  by  the  filling  of  his  illustrious 
disciple.  But  his  career  calls  for  notice  chiefly  as  marking 
a  new  phase  in  the  political  growth  of  Athens.  Kleon  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Demagogue ;  and  for  those  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  the  word 
involves  some  strange  misconceptions.  In  the  broad  and 
coarse  pictures  of  Aristophanes  Kleon  is  the  unprincipled 
schemer  who  gains  influence  by  pandering  to  the  vices  of  the 
people  and  cajoling  them  with  the  meanest  and  most  fulsome 
flattery.  No  picture  could  be  more  untrue ;  and  the  false 
colours  with  which  the  comic  poet  can  bedaub  the  low-bom 
leather-seller  may  warn  -us  how  to  take  the  slanders  which 
he  retails  about  the  great  Alkmaionid  statesman  whom  Kleon 
made  it  his  business  to  oppose.  Kleon  may  have  acquired 
power  by  blustering  rhetoric  and  boundless  impudence :  he 
may  have  held  his  ground  by  dealing  strong  blows  against 
men  who  fought  him  with  his  own  weapons ;  but  if  we  may 

1381  See  further,  Freeman,  Hittorieal  Esm^,  ii  98. 
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trust  the  narrative  of  an  enemy,  adnlation  of  the  Demos  is  C^p. 
nob  a  sin  which  can  be  laid  to  his  charge.  He  was  a  dema-  ^-  t' — ^ 
gogne,  not  as  leading  the  people  bj  honeyed  words,  but  as 
belonging  to  a  class  of  statesmen  whose  activity  was  confined 
to  the  popular  assemblies,  or  who  were  more  likely  to  fiul 
than  to  win  distinction  if  they  ventured  to  play  the  part  of 
military  leaders.  In  earlier  ages  this  class  had  been  un- 
known ;  it  was  only  now  becoming  strongly  marked.****  The 
reformers  and  statesmen  of  the  times  immediately  preceding 
the  Persian  wars  were  as  much  in  their  place  on  the  battle- 
field as  in  the  great  gatherings  of  the  people.  In  Perikles  . 
Athens  found  a  man  whose  real  work  lay  in  guiding  and 
shaping  her  policy,  and  whose  success  as  a  general  never 
eclipsed  his  glory  as  a  statesman.  In  Eleon  she  encountered 
one  who  was  little  fitted  to  head  armies  in  the  field,  whatever 
might  be  the  soundness  of  his  judgement  as  to  the  military 
measures  which  he  might  recommend.  K  a  man  so  placed, 
without  any  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  rose  to  such 
power  as  Kleon  at  leng^  attained  by  availing  himself  of 
the  popular  or  dominant  feeling,  it  may  fairly  be  answered 
that  he  could  scarcely  rise  in  any  other  way.  All  citizens  at 
Athens  were  now  eligible  to  all  oflSces:  but  in  fact  the 
meanly  bom  and  the  poor  seldom  filled  any  offices  except 
those  for  which  election  went  by  the  lot.  K  a  man  belonging 
to  the  lowest  class  and  meaner  families  in  the  state  wished 
to  obtain  a  hearing,  he  could  do  so  only  by  enlisting  popular 
feeling  on  his  side  and  by  presenting  a  firm  front  to  the 
aristocratic  and  oligarchic  orators  who  would  seek  to  brow- 
beat and  to  silence  him.  In  other  words,  he  must  to  some 
extent  have  the  public  sjTnpathy,  or  else  he  could  do 
nothing ;  and  then  he  must  trust  to  impudence  or  violent 
invective  to  make  good  the  position  which  he  had  reached. 
But  even  here  we  must  not  forget  that  the  coarsest  and  most 
unmeasured  abuse  was  not  held  to  disgrace  the  most  illus- 
trious orators  of  Athens  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  weapons 
which  Demosthenes  might  handle  without  shame  should  not 
be  used  by  Kleon. 

^^'^^  jir^  Grote  notes  the  analojrj'  between  this  chanpe  and  that  which  took  place  in 
the  cities  of  mediieval  Europe  when  the  meniberfl  of  guilds  came  to  compete  with  and 
to  supplant  the  noble  families  w^hich  had  thus  far  been  supreme.    Hist.  Gr.  vi.  d'ol. 
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BOOK         It  is  then  undoubtedly  true  tliat  the  rudeness  and  grossness 
-■    » *  ■'  of  the  leather-merchant  who  came  forward  to  resist  or  to 


people. 


fieeond  accuse  Perikles  were  forgiven  by  the  aristocratic  party  to 
^thSawai  whom  the  policy  of  Perikles  was  utterly  distasteful.  In 
MDUoiee  other  words,  Kleon  had  in  his  favour  a  powerful  sentiment 
^unst  the  in  their  dislike  of  the  great  Alkmaionid  statesman  who  had 
lenaian  dealt  the  deathblow  to  their  ancient  privileges.  In  the  case 
of  the  Mytilenaians  he  had  on  his  side  a  feeling  still  more 
powerful.  The  maintenance  of  their  maritime  supremacy 
was  for  all  Athenians  a  matter  which  admitted  no  question- 
ing :  and  the  very  foundations  of  this  supremacy  had  been 
assailed  by  men,  who,  revolting  without  cause,  had  dared  to 
bring  Spartan  war-ships  into  Athenian  waters.  According  to 
Thucydides,  it  was  Kleon  who  determined  the  issue  of  the 
debate ;  "^^  it  is  far  more  likely  that  a  vast  majority  came  to 
the  debate  vehemently  eager  to  take  the  vengeance  to  which 
Kleon  gave  the  name  of  justice.  But  the  massacre  which  he 
and  they  desired  was  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  the  feeling  of 
burning  anger  was  speedily  followed  by  a  feeling  of  amaze- 
ment at  the  ocean  of  blood  which  was  to  be  shed  in  order  to 
appease  it.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  had  voted  fors  the 
slaughter  felt,  as  they  went  home,  or  in  the  quiet  of  their 
houses,  that  they  were  making  themselves  responsible  for  a 
gigantic  and  savage  iniquity.*'®^  The  manifest  symptoms  of 
this  change  of  feeling  revived  the  courage  of  the  Mytilenaian 
envoys,  and  rendered  it  possible  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  question.  Whatever  risk  might  be  involved 
in  summoning  the-  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  a 
Psephisma  passed  only  a  few  hours  ago,  the  Prytaneis  felt 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justified  the  irregularity, 
and  they  took  the  step  without  hesitation.*^**     It  was  early 

1383  The  phrase  ivrvuniKei  wore  atroicrctKai  coald  hardly  be  said  of  a  man  merely  because 
he  had  been  n  speaker  on  the  winning  side.    Thuc.  iii.  36,  5. 

1384  ijfihv  rh  fiovKtvfia  Kai.  titya,     Thuc.  iii.  JJG,  3. 

1385  A  case  somewhat  similar  occurred  when  Nikias  proposed  to  consider  as  an  open 
question  the  scheme  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  which  nad  already  been  determined  on 
by  the  people.  Addressing  the  Prytanis,  he  told  him  that  any  fears  which  he  might 
feel  about  putting  the  matter  once  more  to  the  vote  might,  with  the  large  numbers  of 
those  who  took  the  same  view,  be  safely  dismissed.  The  ])hrase  here  used  t*  Kvtir  roirx 
i-6fiov<y  Thuc.  vi.  14,  has  been  taken  by  some  interpreters  and  among  them  by  Mr.  Grote 
as  conclusive  proof  that  such  a  proposal  made  the  propounder  liable  to  impeachment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reconsideration  of  Psephismata  was  irregular,  but  there 
Bccms  to  be  no  evidence  that  it  was  against  any  actual  law.  Probably  no  dennite  pne> 
tice  existed  on  the  subject ;  and  the  prosecution  of  the  citizens  who  might  luge  sadi  a 
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morning  when  ESeon  found  himself  once  more  face  to  face  chap. 
with  the  men  who,  the  day  before,  had  tried  in  vain  to  resist  ^.^  i'-" 
the  influence  of  his  furious  oratory.  Without  pausing  to 
reflect  on  the  risk  which  he  might  himself  incur  as  the 
author  of  a  measure  which  must  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 
whole  Hellenic  world,****  he  stood  up  again  to  administer  a 
stem  rebuke  to  the  Demos  and  to  urge  with  savage  per- 
sistency the  paramount  duty  of  giving  full  play  to  the 
instinct  of  resentment.  This  passion,  he  argued,  was  apt  to 
grow  weak  with  time,  and  their  business  was  to  throw 
themselves  back  as  much  as  possible  into  the  feeling  stirred 
within  them  when  first  they  heard  of  the  deadly  wrong  done 
by  the  Mytilenaians.*^^  This  course  he  held  to  be  that  of 
strict  justice,  and  as  he  demanded  no  more  than  justice,  so 
neither  would  he  take  less.  That  against  the  Lesbians  he 
had  a  terrible  indictment,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  They 
had  been  allowed  to  keep  their  fortifications  and  their  fleet. 
At  sea  they  had  to  fear  only  the  enemies  of  Athens,  and 
these  dared  not  enter  the  waters  of  the  Egean.  They  had  not 
even  the  pretence  of  ill-treatment  to  palliate  conduct  which 
was  rather  rebellion  than  revolt.  They  had  gained  no  expe- 
rience from  the  punishment  of  Thasos  or  Samos  ;  they  had 
not  been  deterred  by  the  certainty  of  losing  special  privileges 
and  sacrificing  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  island  ;  and 
in  carrying  out  their  causeless  treachery  tliey  had  not 
scrupled  to  admit  within  Athenian  waters  the  deadliest 
enemies  of  Athens.  But  Ifleon,  if  the  report  of  Thucydides 
may  be  trusted,  uttered  a  direct  falsehood  when  he  asserted 
that  the  oligarchs  and  the  demos  had  been  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  and  therefore  deserved  the  same  punishment.  The 
plea  was  palpably  untrue.  The  demos  was  armed  only  when 
the  oligarchs  felt  that  thus  only  could  they  escape  imminent 
ruin ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  grasped  their  weapons,  than 
they  used  the  power,  thus  gained,  in  the  interests  of  Athens. 

mra.surc  would  depend  mnch  on  tlic  temp<?r  of  tlie  people,  and  would  have  to  be  brought 
oa  fjeneral  grounds.  See  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thuc.  ri.  11,  and  Grote,  Hist.  Or. 
vi.  310. 

>*^'  The  readiness  of  the  Athenians  to  thrust  off  upon  others  a  responsibility  which 
W.18  really  their  own  and  could  not  be  shifted  has  been  already  noticed  in  tiio  case  of 
Miltiades.  On  thin  tendency  Diodot-^a,  the  opponent  of  Kleon,  lays  special  stress.  Thuc. 
iii.  43,  f>. 

1*7  Thuc.  iii.  40,  10. 
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BOOK  To  this  vehement  outburst  Diodotos,  who  had  strenuously 
^-i^ — I — '  resisted  the  proposal  carried  on  the  preceding  day,  replied  in 
a  speech  which,  if  we  may  accept  the  summary  of  Thucydides 
as  substantially  correct,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  ever 
uttered  at  Athens.  It  is  the  speech  of  a  man  comparatively 
humane,  who  yet  feels  that  undue  stress  laid  on  the  duty  of 
mercy  might  defeat  his  purpose.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
enjoin  as  a  duty  that  which  was  demanded  imperatively  on 
the  score  of  mere  policy  and  expediency.  There  was  no 
need  to  gloss  over  the  iniquities  of  the  Lesbians,  far  less  to 
attempt  any  formal  apology  for  them,  when  the  question 
turned  not  on  the  "wickedness  of  the  rebels  but  on  the  wisdom 
of  slaughtering  them  in  a  mass.  If  they  were  indefinitely 
worse  than  even  Kleon  had  painted  them,  the  case  would  be 
in  no  wise  altered,  for  they  were  assembled  not  to  try  the 
Mytilenaian  people,  but  to  determine  the  measures  which  the 
welfiajre  of  Athens  might  render  necessary  or  desirable.  Nay, 
he  would  take  Eleon  on  his  own  ground,  and  he  would  meet 
by  a  direct  contradiction  the  plea  that  Athenian  interests 
would  be  advanced  by  ruthless  massacre.  It  was  absurd  to 
found  expectations  of  future  gain  on  the  mere  severity  of 
punishment.  Human  action  was  determined  not  by  pains 
and  penalties  which  might  possibly  never  be  inflicted  but  by 
desires  or  passions  which  bear  down  all  constraints  of  pru- 
dence, law,  or  fear.  The  black  codes  which  punished  all 
offences  with  death  had  not  been  specially  successful  in 
lessening  the  number  or  the  atrocity  of  offences.''*®  But  if 
the  results  of  merciless  revenge  were  uncertain  in  one  direc- 
tion, they  were  clear  enough  in  another.  The  massacre  of  a 
whole  people  for  the  misdoings  of  a  small  section  of  that 
people  would  clog  with  insuperable  difficulties  a  task  already 
anxious  and  delicate.  Far  from  being  tempted,  as  they  were 
now,  to  surrender  betimes  in  the  hope  of  moderate  treatment, 
the  knowledge  that  no  heed  would  be  taken  of  shades  of  guilt 
would  goad  revolted  allies  to  desperate  resistance,  and  even 


\ 


1M8  The  multiplication  of  capital  offences  led  Diodotos,  or  Thncydides,  ilL  45,  2,  to 
the  theory  that  punishments  had  in  primitive  ages  been  very  light  and  that  they  only 
gradually  become  more  severe  and  bloody.  All  the  evidence  at  our  command  seems  to 
run  counter  to  this  notion.  The  increased  severity  noticed  by  Diodotos  was  the  revolt 
of  reaction ;  and  at  the  present  day  assuredly  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  force  idjeh 
such  leactions  may  acquire. 
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success  would  mean  for  the  Athenians  a  woeful  waste  of  time     chap. 
and  money  in  blockades  and  the  possession  of  a  heap  of  ruins  '^ — r-^— * 


when  the  siege  was  ended.  K  Eleon  really  had  the  welfare 
of  his  countiy  at  heart,  he  would  wish  to  see  her  the  mistress 
or  the  ally  of  states  capable  of  bearing  their  full  share  of 
common  burdens ;  but  he  was  insisting  on  a  line  of  action 
which  in  place  of  the  great  Athenian  confederacy  would 
leave  useless  heaps  of  ruined  cities.  Nay,  even  this  would 
not  be  the  whole  mischief  wrought  by  this  ill-judged  vin- 
dictiveness.  In  all  the  states  of  her  alliance  Athens  now  had 
beyond  all  doubt  a  body  of  stanch  friends :  and  even  in  Lesbos 
these  friends  had  only  been  overborne  by  the  selfish  violence 
of  the  oligarchic  faction.  By  following  the  advice  of  Kleon 
they  would  deal  the  deathblow  to  this  friendship,  and  would 
encounter  everywhere  an  ominous  monotony  of  hatred  and 
disgust. 

When  at  length  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  the  The  aubjih. 
amendment  of  Diodotos  that  the  prisoners  then  at  Athens  C»bo«." 
should  be  put  upon  their  trial  and  that  the  lives  of  the 
Mytilenaians  in  Lesbos  should  be  spared  was  carried  by  a 
very  small  majority.  But  although  the  decree  of  the  preced- 
ing day  was  thus  rescinded,  there  was  little  chance  that  the 
more  merciful  decision  would  take  effect.  The  trireme  car- 
rying the  death-warrant  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men  had 
had  the  start  of  nearly  twenty-four  hours :  but  the  errand 
on  which  they  were  dispatched  was  not  so  cheerful  as  to  call 
for  any  special  tension  of  muscle,  and  the  second  trireme  was 
sent  forth  with  far  greater  inducements  for  the  most  strenuous 
exertion.  The  Lesbian  envoys  stocked  the  ship  with  an  ample 
supply  of  wine  and  barley  meal,  and  they  promised  the  crew 
rich  rewards  if  they  reached  the  island  in  time.  Possibly 
the  desire  of  saving  Athens  from  a  great  crime  and  a  great 
disgrace  may  have  influenced  them  even  more  powerfully, 
and  the  men  pushed  onwards  with  a  zeal  which  happily  was 
not  damped  by  adverse  weather.  Taking  their  meals  as  they 
sat  on  their  benches,  and  working  in  relays  of  men  relieved 
at  very  short  intervals,  they  reached  Lesbos,  not  indeed 
before  the  first  trireme,  but  before  Paclies  had  begun  the 
execution  of  the  decree  which  he  had  already  published. 
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BOOK  Here  ended  llie  repentance  and  the  mercy  of  the  Athenians. 
'^^ — r^ — '  They  had  narrowly  escaped  the  odium  of  a  massacre  not 
much  more  sweeping  than  those  which  attended  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Indian  mutiny ;  and  the  thousand  Mytilenaian 
prisoners  sent  by  Paches  to  Athens  were  put  to  death  with 
the  deliberate  method  which  marked  the  blowing  of  sepoys 
from  batteries  of  English  cannon.^^^  The  walls  of  Mytilene 
were  pulled  down,  its  fleet  was  forfeited,  and  a  definite 
annual  tribute  imposed  upon  the  city.  The  whole  island, 
^vith  the  exception  of  the  Methymnaian  territory,  was  further 
divided  into  three  thousand  lots,  of  which  three  hundred  were 
consecrated  to  the  gods,**^®  Athenian  Klerouchoi  being  set- 
tled on  the  rest  as  owners  of  the  land  for  which  the  Lesbians 
belonging  to  each  lot  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  two  minai.'*** 
The  Mytilenaian  possessions  on  the  mainland  were  seized  at 
the  same  time,  and  henceforth  formed  part  of  the  empire  of 
Athens.  Throughout  all  these  operations  Paches  had  shown 
himself  to  be  a  general  of  more  than  common  power,  if  not 
gifted  with  the  genius  of  Phormion ;  but  either  he  did  not 
care  to  keep  his  passions  in  check  or  he  ^ihought  that  his  official 
position  would  insure  him  impunity  in  indulging  them.  He 
was  altogether  mistaken.  The  courts  of  Athens  were  open, 
not  in  name  only  but  really,  to  the  citizens  of  allied  states 
whether  subject  or  free;  and   Paches,  charged  before  an 

1389  xijc  necessitv  of  the  act  in  cither  case  is  a  distinct  qnestion.  These  Mytilenaians, 
it  is  true,  were  uo  longer  in  the  scene  of  their  misdoings  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  most  of  them  were  virulent  enemies  of  Athens,  and  it  was  obviously  impossible  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  further  mischief  except  by  keeping  them  in  prison,  by  selling 
them  as  slaves,  or  by  putting  them  to  death.  Probably  the  last  of  th^e  alternatives 
was  the  most  merciful ;  the  nrst,  to  a  state  in  the  position  of  Athens  at  this  time,  would 
certainly  be  too  costly. 

1390  This  consecration  was  recommended  by  policy  as  well  as  by  religion.  Land  so 
devoted  remained  scarcely  less  useful  than  land  sheltered  by  no  such  sanction.  It  could 
not  be  tilled  nor  inclosed ;  but  it  might  be  used  for  pasture,  subject  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  temples  and  their  worship  ;  and  so  long  as  these  conditions  were  observed,  tlie 
religious  dedication  added  greativ  to  the  security  and  the  value  of  the  possession.  The 
reservation  which  the  Samian  Maiandrios  wished  to  make  of  the  priesthood  of  Zeus 
Elcutherios,  Ilerod.  iii.  142,  see  vol.  i.  p.  866,  is  thus  easily  accounted  for. 

»*>!  According  to  the  usual  practice,  followed  by  the  settlers  placed  on  the  lands  of 
the  Chalkidian  IIippobotai,8ee  vol.  i.  p.  236,  these  Klerouchoi  ought,  like  the  members  of 
the  Roman  colonife,  to  have  been  resident  at  Lesbos.  It  is  strange  that  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  them.  VVhon  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  it  became  nee<jl^  to  take  measures 
against  the  Mytilenaian  exiles  on  tlie  Asiatic  coast,  the  force  employed  consists  not  of 
these  Klerouchoi  but  of  the  crews  of  the  tribute-fathering  triremea.  Thuc.  iv.  75. 
1^1  r.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  vi.  350,  notes  further  that  Antiplion  speaks  of  I^^esbian  citizens  as 
still  after  this  time  paying  a  direct  tax  to  the  Athenian  treasury.  If  the  usaal  order  of 
the  Klerouchiai  had  been  adhered  to,  they  would  have  paid  rent  to  a  EJerouchos,  not 
tribute  to  the  imperial  state.  Probably  these  settlers  were  sent  out  strictly  as  a  garri- 
son, and  were  withdrawn  when  it  was  found  that  their  presence,  no  longer  needed  in 
Lesbos,  was  indispensably  necessary  elsewhere. 
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Athenian  Dikasterj  with  a  monstrous  crime,  slew  himself  in     chap. 
the  presence  of  his  judges."^*  -^ — r-l-^ 

The  subjugation  of  Lesbos  preceded  only  by  a  few  days  or  The  de- 
weeks  the  destruction  of  Plataiai.  A  year  and  a  half  had  pSijIu?  ^^ 
passed  away  from  the  first  appearance  of  Archidamos  before 
the  devoted  town,  when  by  the  counsel  of  the  prophet 
Theainetos  and  the  general  Eupompidas  the  Plataians 
resolved  to  force  their  way  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers. 
From  Athens  there  was  clearly  no  hope  of  help,  and  their 
store  of  food  was  rapidly  failing  them.  But  as  the  time  for 
carrying  out  the  plan  drew  nigh,  not  much  more  than  half 
the  number  could  muster  courage  to  go  on  with  the  scheme. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  still  persevered,  and  the  event 
showed  the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  The  task  before  them 
was  formidable ;  and  almost  the  only  point  in  their  favour 
was  the  &ct  that  on  rainy  nights  the  guards  withdrew  from 
the  open  walk  on  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  towers  which 
spanned  its  whole  width  at  intervals  which  left  space  for  ten 
battlements.***  On  either  side  of  the  blockading  wall,  as  it  is 
called,  was  a  deep  trench,  the  wall  itself  being  double,  while 
the  intervening  space  of  sixteen  feet  was  roofed  over  so  as  to 
afford  quarters  underneath  for  the  besiegers  when  off  duty 
and  a  level  walk  above  for  the  men  on  guard.  As  the  towers 
which  rose  above  this  floor  were  pierced  by  a  covered  passage, 
the  guards  could  maintain  an  imbroken  communication 
round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  wall  while  the  towers  being 
of  the  same  width  with  the  double  wall  made  it  impossible 
to  move  from  one  pait  of  the  wall  to  another  except  through 
these  covered  ways.  The  Plataians  were  compelled  therefore 
to  provide  against  all  the  dangers  which  they  knew  that  the 
conditions  of  the  enterprise  must  involve.     The  preparation 

ir.r2  v;^.  page  74,  With  this  may  1k'  contrasted  the  action  of  the  Old  Baih»y  rirand 
Jury  in  throwinf?  out  the  Bill  in  the  caMj  of  a  hitc  j^overnor  of  Jamaica.  I  (jiiotc  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mill.  *  It  was  clear  that  to  bring  Kn'^lish  functionaries  to  tlie  bar  of  a 
(Timinnl  court  for  abu!*es  of  power  committ«'d  aj^ainnt  n<'groes  and  mulattocs  was  not  a 
IH>piilar  prooeetiin^  with  the  KngliHh  middle  classes.'     Autobiography^  p.  21)8. 

1VJ.I  'fiicse  /ira'Afei?  or  battlemcnts  were  erection*,  ]>robably  about  six  fcot  in  length 
and  three  or  four  in  height,  built  of  brick  roofed  with  tiles.  If  the  space  between  these 
b;ittlement?iwas  equal  to  their  length,  the  <listance  between  any  two  of  the  towers  would 
Im-  ab<uit  120  feet. 

i  give  this  narrative  aa  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Thucydides.  The  fact 
that  the  I*lataians^  made  their  escape  cannot  be  ([uestioned ;  the  mode  in  which  tiny 
efTt^ned  it  it  may  perhaps  be  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  narrative  is  examineil  iii 
Appendix  K. 
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BOOK  of  ladders  for  climbing  and  descending  the  besiegers'  wall  was, 
^*  I ' — '  it  is  said,  the  easiest  part  of  their  task,  their  length  being 
determined  by  counting  carefollj  the  layers  of  bricks  from  the 
base  of  the  wall  to  the  battlements.  The  risk  which  they  ran 
from  discovery  was  a  matter  for  much  deeper  anxiety.  They 
could  not  hope  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  watchmen  in  the 
two  towers  between  which  they  might  choose  to  climb  the 
wall :  these  must  therefore  be  overpowered  and  slain,  and  they 
must  further  trust  to  the  din  of  a  roaring  storm  to  drown  the 
noise  caused  by  the  work  of  slaughter,  and  thus  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing the  men  beneath  the  floor.  A  peril  even  greater  lay 
in  the  fire-signals  by  which  they  felt  sure  that  the  discovery 
of  the  attempt  would  be  announced  to  the  Thebans :  but  their 
knowledge  of  the  Spartan  method  of  using  them  justified  a 
hope  that  counter-signals  raised  from  within  the  town  might 
deprive  them  of  their  meaning.  Thus  provided,  they  resolved 
to  make  the  attempt  during  a  fierce  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
which  happened  about  mid- winter.  The  roaring  of  the  gale 
saved  them  from  discovery  as  they  approached  the  wall  and 
set  the  ladders ;  and  they  advanced  with  the  less  noise,  as 
they  took  care  to  move  far  enough  away  from  each  other  to 
prevent  all  clatter  from  the  contact  of  their  arms.  The 
danger  of  slipping  in  the  mud  was  lessened  by  having  their 
left  feet  shodJ^^*  No  sooner  had  the  ladders  been  placed  than 
Ammeas  the  son  of  Koroibos  with  eleven  light-armed  men 
ascended  the  wall,  and  succeeded,  it  would  seem,  in  killing  the 
guards  of  the  two  towers  without  alarming  the  other  besiegers. 
Their  scanty  force,  which  held  the  passages  under  these 
towers,  was  soon  strengthened,  as  other  light-armed  soldiers, 
receiving  their  shields  from  those  who  were  coming  up  be- 
hind, joined  them  in  their  watch.  Many  more  had  mounted 
to  the  top  before  any  discovery  was  made.  At  last  the  tile- 
work  covering  of  one  of  the  battlements  jave  way  beneath 
the  grasp  of  a  Plataian  who  caught  at  it ;  and  the  noise 
summoned  to  the  wall  at  once  the  main  body  of  the  be- 
siegers.*^^*    But  from  their  station  they  dared  not  move. 

1^^  If  the  uDBhod  foot  were  less  liable  to  slip,  the  Plataians  would  surely  have  shod 
their  rij?ht  feet,  for  men  engaged  in  fighting  ne«i  to  have  their  left  feet  specially  firm. 

y-yj^  From  the  words  of  Thucydides,  iii.  22,  6,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  an  incamp- 
mcnt  without  the  walls.  Ubexpressions in  iii.  21, S,  imply  apparenUy  that  tlier«  waa 
none.    See  further  Appendix  K. 
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The  night  was  pitchy  dark.    The  roaring  of  the  storm  made     chap. 
it  weU-nigh  impossible  to  learn  where  the  danger  lay ;  and  ^-   ■   "^ 
the  Flataians  who  had  refused  to  share  in  the  enterprise 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  besiegers  by  an  attack  made 
on  another  part  of  the  wall.     Fire-signals  were  raised  to 
snmmon  aid  fix>m  Thebes,  but  these  were  rendered  meaning- 
less by  the  counter-signals  of  the  Flataians ;   and  the  few 
Spartans  who  happened  to  be  near  at  hand  were  smitten  by 
an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see.    At  length  all  had 
descended  on  the  outer  side,  the  men  who  had  to  coyer  the 
movements  of  their  comrades  undergomg  necessarily  the 
greatest  peril.    Before  them  lay  the  wide  outer  ditch,  full  of 
water  on  which  lay  a  thin  coating  of  ice.    As  they  struggled 
across  the  moat,  the  reserve  of  300  Spartans,  patrolling  the 
space  without  the  wall,  rapidly  approached  them.     Happily 
they  carried  torches,  and  thus  furnished  a  mark  for  the 
Flataian  spearmen,  while  these  were  shielded  by  the  darkness. 
The  besiegers  now  felt  the  need  of  hunting  after  their 
enemies,  and  the  light  of  their  torches  showed  that  they  were 
hurrying  up  the  heights   of  Kithairon.      The   Flataians, 
thinking  that  they  would  scarcely  bo  suspected  of  running 
towards  the  lion's  den,  marched  straight  for  nearly  a  mile 
on  the  road  to  Thebes,  and  hastening  thence  from  scenes 
associated  with  the  heroic  devotion  of  earlier  days,  took  the 
mountain  road  which  led  through  Erythrai  and  Hysiai  to 
Athens.     Two  hundred  and  twenty  men  had  issued  from  the 
besieged   city.     Seven  turned  back   from  the   foot  of  the 
wall,  and  spread  the  tidings  that  all  the  rest  had  been  slain. 
One  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  outer  moat:  the  remainder 
found  a  welcome   in   Athens  which   had  done  nothing   to 
help  them  against  the  blockading  force.     At  daybreak  the 
Flataians  within  the  city  sent  a  herald  to  ask  for  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  and  then  learnt  that  the  boldness  of  their  com- 
rades had  been  crowned  with  success.     For  some   months 
longer  they  held  out  against  an  enemy  more  terrible  than 
man ;  but  as  the  summer  wore  on,  the  Spartan  leader  found 
that  his  assaults  on  the  wall  were  met  with  steadily  diminish- 
ing force.     Famine  was  fast  doing  its  work ;  but  there  was 
a  special  reason  for  arresting  it  before  its  close.    If  the 
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BOOK     Plataians  could  be  induced  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
III  .  .  . 

^ — r^ — '  their  city,  there  would  be  no  need,  in  the  event  of  either 

truce  or  peace,  to  give  up  the  places  along  with  others 
which  had  been  forcibly  occupied.***^  The  proposal  therefore 
made  to  them  was  that  they  should  submit  themselves  to  the 
judgement  of  the  Lakedaimonians  who  would  give  them  a 
pledge  that  the  guilty  only  should  be  punished.  The  Plataians 
were  in  no  condition  to  refuse  these  terms ;  but  they  could 
at  once  foresee  the  issue  when  on  the  arrival  of  the  five 
special  commissioners  dispatched  from  Sparta  they  were  put 
upon  their  trial,  or  rather  were  called  upon  to  answer  the 
single  question  whether  during  the  present  war  they  had 
done  any  good  to  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  The  very 
form  of  the  question  showed  that  no  reference  would  be 
suffered  to  their  previous  history ;  but  only  by  such  reference 
was  it  possible  to  exhibit  in  its  true  light  the  injustice  of 
their  present  treatment.  In  fact,  unless  the  Spartans  were 
prepared  to  throw  over  their  alliance  with  Thebes,  the  case 
of  the  Plataians  was  hopeless,  for  the  Thebans  were  resolved 
that  nothing  less  than  their  blood  should  be  the  price  of 
continued  friendship  with  Sparta.  The  Plataians  might 
insist  that  their  alliance  with  Athens  was  the  direct  result 
of  Sj)artan  advice,  that  from  that  time  down  to  the  treacherous 
inroad  of  the  Thebans  into  their  city  they  had  never  failed 
to  do  Sparta  such  good  service  as  had  been  in  their  power, 
and  that  their  sacrifices  during  the  struggle  with  Persia  had 
been  followed  by  zealous  aid  given  to  the  Spartans  during 
the  long  Helot  war.*^^^  They  might  dwell  on  the  iniquity  of 
the  Thebans  in  assailing  their  city  in  time  not  only  of  truce 
but  of  festival.  They  might  appeal  to  the  bravery  and  mag- 
nanimity which  had  won  for  the  Spartans  a  name  not  to  be 
lightly  sullied  by  compliance  with  the  dishonourable  demands 
of  their  allies.  They  might  invoke  the  deep  religious  instinct 
which  still  regarded  the  unbroken  worship  of  ancestors  as  of 
primary  importance ;  they  might  argue  that  the  maintenance 
of  this  worship  had  by  the  common  oath  of  all  the  non- 

i39«  When  before  concluding  the  treaty  for  the  peace  of  Nikia«  the  Athenians  demanded 

r  surrender,  they 
le  Megarian  port 

_  »ght  in  their  own  trap.    Thuc  v.  17,  2. 

i«^  See  page  42.  *^  .  * 
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medising  Hellenes  been  committed  as  a  sacred  trust  to  chap. 
the  Plataians,  and  that,  if  these  were  destroyed,  the  « — r-^— ^ 
Spartans  wonld  be  depriving  their  own  forefietthers  of  the 
careful  reverence  which  Thebans  as  the  vehement  allies  of 
the  Persian  Idngxould  not  even  dare  to  offer.  They  might 
remind  them,  further,  of  the  compact  under  which  the  sur- 
render of  the  town  was  made;  that  they  had  submitted 
themselves  to  the  Spartans  and  to  the  Spartans  alone ;  and 
that  if  they  had  suspected  the  least  collusion  with  the  The- 
bans, ihey  would  rather  have  all  died  by  famine  than  open 
the  gates  of  their  city.  They  might  insist  that,  if  they  were 
not  prepared  to  do  them  justice  and  to  set  them  free,  they 
should  allow  them  to  go  back  within  the  walls  of  their  town, 
and  there  take  their  chance  whether  of  death  by  famine  or  of 
succour  from  their  allies.  All  this  they  might  urge,  and 
from  the  report  of  Thucydides  we  have  every  reason  for 
thinking  that  they  did  urge ;  but  to  each  and  all  of  these 
pleas  the  Plataians  well  knew  that  the  Thebans  had  their 
answer  ready.  The  very  question  to  which  Kleomenes  re- 
plied by  bidding  them  seek  the  alliance  of  Athens  ^^^  was  in 
itself  a  crime.  It  was  their  duty  to  abide  in  the  confederacy 
of  their  countrymen,  and  they  had  chosen  from  the  first  to 
assume  au  attitude  of  schismatical  and  bitter  opposition. 
This  spirit  of  opposition  alone  had  made  them  strenuous  in 
their  efforts  against  the  Persian  king,  at  a  time  when,  as 
they  knew,  Thebes  was  governed  not  by  a  constitutional 
oligarchy  which  respected  law  but  by  a  knot  of  unscrupulous 
chiefs  who  drove  the  citizens  like  sheep  to  fight  in  a  bad 
cause  against  their  will.  It  led  them  now  to  misrepresent 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  entry  of  the  The- 
bans at  the  invitation  of  Naukleides  and  his  adherents.  The 
surprise  of  a  city  with  which  they  were  not  at  war  might  be 
wrong  :  the  case  was  wholly  altered  when  they  came  at  the 
wish  of  the  first  men  in  the  town  who  desired  only  to  bring 
back  their  fellow-citizens  to  their  ancient  allegiance.  The 
appeal  to  the  religious  feelings  of  their  judges  the  Thebans 
dismissed  with  contempt.  The  question  before  them  was  one 
not  of  sentiment  but  of  fact.     The  charge  of  Theban  niedisni 

i:ti«  s^g  vol.  i.  \ta'^('  234. 
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JJOOK  long  ago  might  be  retorted  by  the  heavier  accusation  of  viru- 
^—  I  -  ^  lent  Attikism  which  was  now  making  the  Plataians  willing  and 
even  servile  instruments  of  Athenian  tyranny.  They  had  aided 
Athens  in  inslaving  Aigina,  in  inslaving  their  own  kinsfolk ; 
and  if  their  course  were  not  at  once  cut  short,  they  would 
go  on  to  aid  her  until  there  should  remain  not  a  single  free 
state  in  Hellas.  Nay,  they  had  been  guilty  of  even  a  worse 
crime.  They  had  been  invited  by  the  Thebans,  who  came 
with  Eurymachos,*'^  to  join  the  Boiotian  confederacy  of  their 
own  free  will.  No  wrong  had  been  done  and  the  invitation 
was  accepted ;  but  the  compact  was  no  sooner  made  than  it 
was  broken,  and  in  breach  of  a  solemn  promise  all  the  men 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands  were  slain.  The  retort 
brings  us  back  to  the  monster  evil  of  this  horrible  war, — 
the  exasperated  and  vindictive  spirit  which  forgot  prudence, 
reason,  and  sound  policy  in  the  blind  longing  for  revenge. 
It  matters  no^  whether  we  take  the  version  of  the  Thebans 
or  that  of  the  Plataians.  These  by  their  own  mouth  stand  on 
this  point  self-condemned.  By  their  own  admission  they 
had  promised  that  the  fate  of  their  prisoners  should  depend 
on  the  result  of  future  negotiation,  and  the  men  were  killed 
before  a  word  more  could  be  said  on  either  side.  If  one 
crime  was  to  serve  as  the  justification  of  another,  the  The- 
bans bad  full  warrant  for  demanding  the  death  of  the 
Plataians.  But  there  was  no  need  to  urge  a  request  with 
which  the  Spartans  had  already  made  up  their  minds  to 
comply.  In  few  words  the  commissioners  reminded  the 
Plataians  that  Archidamos  had  pledged  himself  to  see  that, 
if  they  would  but  hold  aloof  in  the  war,  their  neutrality 
should  be  respected,  and  that  their  refusal  to  accept  the 
stringent  guarantees  which  he  offered  ^*^  absolved  the  Spar- 
tans from  all  obligations,  with  regard  either  to  the  citizens 
or  the  territory  of  Plataiai.  The  last  scene  in  this  dismal 
tragedy  now  followed.  The  prisoners  were  again  asked,  one 
by  one,  the  same  question  to  which  their  speech  had  evaded 
a  direct  answer ;  and  as  each  man  replied  in  the  negative 
he  was  led  away  and  killed.  So  were  slain  two  hundred 
Plataians  and  twenty-five  Athenians  who  had  been  shut  up 

i«B  Thuc  U.  6, 9.  i4»  See  page  187. 
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in  the  town ;  and  so  fell  the  city  of  Plataiai  in  the  ninety-     chap. 


third  year  of  its  alliance  with  Athens,  to  rise  again  once 
more  and  to  be  once  more  destroyed.  The  women  were,  of 
coarse,  sold  as  slaves ;  ^^^^  and  for  a  year  the  town  was 
given  over  by  the  Thebans  to  some  Megarian  exiles  and 
to  such  Plataians  as  had  preferred  Boiotian  oligarchy  to 
alliance  with  the  demos  of  Athens.  But  even  thus  the 
Thebans  could  not  rest  satisfied.  They  razed  the  town 
to  its  foundations,  and  with  the  materials  built  up  a  huge 
barrack,  occupying  a  square  with  sides  two  hundred  feet 
long.  The  brass  and  iron  found  within  the  houses  served 
to  make  a  couch  for  the  Lady  Here,  and  the  better  to 
secure  her  good  will  a  large  chapel  was  added  to  the  shrine 
which  already  graced  her  sacred  close.  The  Theban  con- 
science was  set  at  rest  by  a  compact  akin  to  that  of  Camillus 
with  the  Veientine  Juno."°*  The  Plataian  territory  was 
declared  to  be  public  land,  and  was  let  out  for  ten  years  to 
Boiotian  graziers.  The  play  was  played  out,  as  the  Thebans 
would  have  it.  The  phrase  is  strictly  justified,  for  awful 
though  the  drama  may  be,  the  existence  or  the  fall  of  Pla- 
taiai could  have  no  serious  issue  or  meaning  in  reference 
to  the  war.  Thebes  would  scarcely  be  a  gainer  by  recover- 
ing the  little  town  to  the  Boiotian  confederacy :  Athens 
would  be  in  no  way  the  weaker  for  losing  her  ancient  and 
devoted  ally.  From  first  to  last  they  were  sacrificed  to  the 
vindictive  meddlesomeness  of  the  Thebans ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  some  measure  they  helped  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves. If  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  night  of  the  surprise 
had  been  sent,  as  Perikles  would  have  had  them  sent,  to 
Athens,  the  possession  of  these  hostages  would  have  had  a 
sobering  efiect  upon  the  Thebans  and  would  have  extorted  a 
very  difierent  verdict  from  the  five  commissioners  of  Sparta. 

1*"!  It  is  likely  that  these  women  were  slaves  already,  although  the  phrase  yvvaiKt^ 
viTovoto't,  Thuc.  ii.  78,  does  not  decide  the  point. 

1^^  Liv.  V.  22.  The  gods  would  naturally  feel  offended  at  being  robbed  of  their 
worshippers  and  it  was  necessary  either  to  propitiate  them  on  the  spot  or  to  find  them 
t  home  cL<ewliere. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAE  PKOM  THE  BEVOLUTION  IN  KOK- 
EYEA  TO  THE  OAPTUBE  OF  SPHAETEBIA  BY  DEMOSTHENES 
AND  KLEON. 

BOOK      The  defensive  alliance  of  Korkyra  with  Athens  had  been 
^  ■    / — '  followed,  it  would   seem,  by  something  like  peaceful   and 
State  of       orderly  government  in  that  unhappy  island.     The  quarrel 
SSrtgrrfc      which  led  to  that  alliance  was  a  feud  between  the  Korky- 
427  B.C.       raian  demos  and  the  people  of  Epidamnos  on  behalf  of  oli- 
garchs whose  fathers  had  themselves  belonged  to  the  demos 
of  Korkyra. ^*°^     But  the  zeal  which  the  Korkyraians  dis- 
played in  their  interest  implied  no  increased  love  of  oli- 
garchical polity  for  its  own  sake ;  and  the  connexion  with 
Athens,  while  it  established  the  power  of  the  demos,  intro- 
duced a  certain  moderation  and  forbearance  between  the 
two  orders.     On  the  other  hand,  it  had  called  for  no  special 
exertions  on  the  part  of  either.     Whether  tacitly  or  by  ex- 
plicit agreement  the  defensive  alliance  had  been  extended  to 
one  for  offence;   but  the  change  had  been  followed  by  no 
further  result  than  the  co-operation  of  a  Korkyraian  fleet 
with  that  of  Athens  on  the  Peloponnesian  coast  in  the  first 
year  of  the   war.^*°^     From  them  Phormion  had  received 
no  reinforcement,  nor  even  in  his  critical  position  had  he 
asked  their  help.     Korkyra  was  thus  practically  left  to  her- 
self, and  things   remained   comparatively  quiet  until   the 
Corinthians  sent  back  the  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken  in 
the  battles  off  the  island.**°^    Nominally  they  were  set  free 
under  a  promise  to  pay  800  talents  as  their  ransom.     Eeally 
their  freedom  was  to  be  earned  not  by  money  but  by  sever- 
ing the  island  from  all  connexion   with  Athens,   in  other 

i«^'3  See  page  76.  ""^  See  page  113  and  note  1345.  »<»  See  page  84, 
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words  by  transferring  power  from  the  demos  to  an  oli-     CHAP, 
garcliy. 


These  men,  in  fulfilment  of  their  compact,  set  to  work  to  Intngaet 
kindle  a  flame  which  was  to  consume  not  their  enemies  only  ^umien 
but  themselves.  The  time  which  followed  was  marked  by  a  ^  cS-^^ 
series  of  frightful  crimes,  of  pitiless  massacres,  and  an  iron  inUuana. 
inhumanity,  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of  the  first  French 
revolution.  In  Korkyra,  as  in  France,  the  end  was  a  thorough 
confusion  of  all  political  and  social  morality  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  standard  of  right  and  wrong.**®^  The 
animosity  of  the  contending  orders  was  embittered  by  re- 
sentment for  terrible  injuries,  and  all  generous  impulses! 
were  repressed  by  a  blind  and  furious  desire  for  revenge. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  truthfulness,  sobriety,  and  mode- 
ration were  loathed  as  the  contemptible  vices  of  cowards, 
while  the  men  who  hounded  their  comrades  on  to  the 
bloodiest  measures  were  worshipped  as  the  only  true  friends 
of  the  people,  that  is,  of  the  dominant  party.  The  secret 
destruction  of  enemies  became  the  great  end  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  they  who  were  foremost  in  the  race  of  iniquity  won  a 
reputation  for  pre-eminent  wisdom.  In  this  horrible  rivalry 
the  interests  of  faction  supplied  the  one  motive  for  every 
measure ;  and  the  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship  went  for 
nothing.  Promises  and  oaths  were  used  as  convenient  in- 
struments for  cheating  and  mining  an  opponent.  Children 
were  slain  by  their  fathers,^*^^  and  suppliants  dragged  from 
the  temples  to  be  put  to  death.  In  short,  men  on  all  sides 
acted  solely  from  an  all-absorbing  selfishness,**^®  and  earth 
for  the  time  became  a  hell.  Whether  then  we  look  to  the 
horrors  and  miseries  of  this  Korkyraian  tumult  or  the  more 
horrifying  and  wholesale  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution, 
the  loathsome  and  revolting  picture  can  for  us  have  only 
two  points  of  interest.  There  can  be  little  instruction  in 
the  contemplation  of  men  who  act  like  malignant  demons,  in 
determining  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  or  appreciating 

1**6  ^^  tltaBvlav  a^uoaiv  ru»v  oi^OfidTiv  ii  to  «pya  cum^KKa^av  Tji  Sixaiuati,  TIlUC.  iii. 
8-2,5. 

^^^  Mr.  Grote,  ///*/.  Gr.  vi.  375,  takes  thifl  statement  as  meaning  simply  that  at 
Korkyra  '  in  one  case  a  father  slew  his  own  son.'  There  is  nothing  in  tlic  worils  of 
Thucvdides,  iii.  81,  5,  to  limit  his  m«aning  to  a  single  instance. 

1409  vayjttv  6'  avTMi'  clriov  ipxh  "h  ^  trX««r<|iai'  icai  f^iAorif&iai'.     Thuc.  iii.  82,  IG. 
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BOOK     the  ingemiity  of  their  tortures.    The  true  interest  of  these 
v„.    ,  ^>  dismal  tragedies   lies  in  the  ascertainment  first   of  their 
cause  and,  next,  of  the  conditions  which  at  any  given  place 
or  time  involve  a  likelihood  of  their  recurrence.    Unless  a 
state  has  reached  that  happy  balance  in  which  the  animosity 
of  parties  and  orders  within  it  is  reduced  to  zero,  or  at  least 
that  degree  of  toleration  and  forbearance  which  absolutely 
insures  the  employment  of  none  but  constitutional  measures 
for  the  righting  of  wrongs,  the  liability  to  these  violent 
outbursts  must  remain,  until^  in  the  words  of  the  historian, 
human  nature  shall  cease  to  be  what  it  is.^^^^    Animosity 
and  divergence  of  interest  carried  beyond  a  certain  point 
and  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  power  cannot,  fail 
to  bring  about  the  same  sequel. 
Bdfola-  This  point  had  now  been  reached  for  the  Greek  states 

^^^      generally ;  and  this  residt  was  to  be  traced  distinctly  to  the 
*y^     attack  made  by  Sparta  and  her  allies  on  Athens.     This 
attack  was  certainly  not  the  cause  of  faction  in  Hellenic 
cities ;  but  their  besetting  sin  was  henceforth  aggravated  by 
foreign  interference,  the  demos  in  each  town  inviting  the 
help  of  Athens,  while  their  opponents  relied  on  that  of 
Sparta.     It  was  so  now  in  Korkyra,  and  the  revolution  here 
was  noteworthy  chiefly  as  being  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
fiercest  and  most  bloody,  of  these  movements.     It  marked, 
in  short,  the  beginning  of  a  great  change ;  and  Thucydides, 
in  that  spirit  of  foresight  which  is  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man,  traces  its  origin  and  course  with  the 
same  calmness  which  marks  his  description  of  the  phe- 
nomena and  consequences  of  the  great  plague.     In  this  case 
the  flood-gates  of  evil  were  opened  by  the  enemies  of  the 
demos;   but  the  stage  may  soon  be  reached  in  which  the 
party  assailed  becomes  more  in  the  wrong  than  the  aggressor. 
From  this  point,  the  details  of  carnage  and  useless  crimes 
may  be  passed  lightly  over ;  but  the  fact  that  in  Hellas  these 
dreadful  revolutions  were  at  the  outset  the  work  of  oligar- 
chical factions  carries  with  it  a  significant  political  lesson. 
The  first  step  of  the  Korkyraians  sent  back  from  Corinth 

i*w  Thuc.  iiL  82,  2.    Mr.  Grote,  HisL  Gr.  viii.  515,  contends  that  these  nmariu  do 
not  apply  to  Athens.    On  this  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 
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was  a  personal  uimyassing  of  the  citizens  generally  for  the     ^^P- 
purpose  of  breaking  off  the  alliance  with  Athens.     It  was  so 


far  successful  that  on  the  arrival  of  envoys  from  Athens  and  Open 
Corinth  a  decree  was  passed  confirming  the  Athenian  alliance  the  popu- 
but  re-establishing  the  ancient  friendship  with  the  Pelopon-  tST^rto- 
nesians, — an  arrangement  which  defeated  itself.     Their  next  2^^^ 
act  was  the  accusation  of  Peithias,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  demos  and  Etheloproxenos  "^°  of  Athens,  on  the  general 
charge  of  betraying  Korkyra  to  the  Athenians.     The  trial 
(how  carried  on,  we  know  not)  ended  in  his  acquittal :  and 
Peithias  in  his  turn,  picking  out  five  men  of  the  wealthiest 
families,  charged  them  with  cutting  stakes  for  vine  props 
from  the  Temenos  of  Zeus  and  Alkinoos.     The  offence  had 
probably  thus  far  been  winked  at,  and  a  charge  founded  upon 
it  may  have  brought  odium  less  on  the  offender  than  on  the 
man  who  made  it.     But  Peithias  could  disregard  this  odium, 
when  he  sought  only  to  deal  a  political  blow.   The  men  were 
condemned  to  pay  the  appointed  fine  of  a  stater,  or  four 
drachmas,  for  each  stake  cut.     The  vastness  of  the  amount 
drove  them  to  take  sanctuary  and  to  pray  for  permission  to 
pay  by  instalments.  But  the  demon  of  vindictiveness  was  busy 
at  work ;  and  Peithias  prevailed  on  the  people  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course.     He  was  about  to  propose  the  renewal  of  an 
offensive  alliance  with  Athens,  when  the  oligarchic  faction 
resolved  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.     Breaking 
suddenly  into   the   council  chamber,  they  slew   with  their 
daggers  Peithias  and  sixty  of  his  fellow-senators,  and  then 
carried  a  decree  that  neither  Spartans  nor  Athenians  should 
be  received  except  with  a  single  ship.     Envoys  were  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  Athens  to  announce  this  resolution  and  to 
warn  the  Korkyraians  who  had  sought  a  refuge  there  against 
making  any  attempts  to  disturb  the  order  of  things  thus 
established.     These  envoys  had  already  succeeded  in  gaining 
some  of  their  exiles  over  to  their  side,^*^^  when  they  were 
seized  by  the  Athenians  and  placed  with  their  converts  on 
the  island  of  Aigina  which  might  now  bo  safely  used  as  an 
Athenian    prison-house.'*^^      Meanwhile,    at    Korkyra    the 

^*^^  Sec  note  1295.  »"»  ivov^  tnturav.    Thuc.  iii.  72,  1. 

1"'  See  page  114. 
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BOOK      arrival  of  ambassadors  from  Sparta  and  Corinth  encouraged 
^-    »'    ^  the  oligarchs  to  fresh  acts  of  violence.   The  discomfited  demos 
fled  to  the  Akropolis  and  occupied  the  Hyllaic  or  southern 
harbour,  while  their  enemies  held  the  Agora  and  the  hai-bour 
facing  the  coast  of  Epeiros.     Both  alike  now  made  eflforts 
to  enlist  the  services  of  the  slaves  by  the  promise  of  freedom. 
The  slaves  for  the  most  part  joined  the  people :  the  oligarchs 
were  strengthened  by  800  mercenaries  from  the  mainland. 
A  battle  which  took  place  two  days  later  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  oligarchs,  who,  caring  not  at  all  whether  they  de- 
stroyed their  own  houses  in  that  quarter,  set  fire  to  the  Agora. 
Had  the  flames  been  candied  by  the  wind,  the  whole  town  must 
have  been  burnt.     As  it  was,  the  tide  of  fortune  had  so  far 
turned  against  the  oligarchs  that  the  Corinthian  ship  sailed 
away  with  the  envoys,  and  most  of  the  mercenaries  slunk 
away  to  Epeiros.     At  this  moment,  when  the  demos  was  most 
fiercely  excited,  the  Athenian  fleet  of  twelve  triremes  under 
Nikostratos  reached  Korkyra  with  500  Messenian  hoplites 
from  Naupaktos.     The  wish  of  the  Athenian  admiral  was  to 
efiFect.  an  oflensive  alliance  between  Athens  and  Korkyra,  and, 
having  done  this,  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.     This 
task  he  thought  that  he  had   accomplished  when  he  had 
persuaded  the  Korkyraians  to  content  themselves  with  bring- 
ing to  trial  ten  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  int-emperate  of 
the  oligarchic  party ;  and  he  was  about  to  return  to  Nau- 
paktos when  the  demos  begged  him  to  leave  five  of  his  ships 
and  to  take  in  their  stead  five  triremes  which  they  would 
themselves  man.     The  consent  of  Nikostratos  was  followed, 
as  we  might  expect,  by  an  attempt  to  man  these  ships  with 
crews  taken  from  the  aristocratic  faction.     But  the  going 
into  vessels  under  the  command  of  an  Athenian  general  was 
much  like  going  to  Athens,  and  the  going  to  Athens  was 
death.     The  fear  of  being  thus  carried  away  drove  them  to 
take  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  the  Dioskoroi.     Nikostratos 
tried   in  vain  to  disabuse  them  of  their  terrors;  but  the 
people  were  now  in  a  state  of  feverish  irritation,  and  constru- 
ing their  reluctance  to  serve  on  shipboard  as  evidence  of 
some  hidden  plot,  they  deprived  their  enemies  of  their  arms, 
and  made  fresh  attempts  to  destroy  them  which  were  again 
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baffled  by  Nikostratos.     Four  hundred  oligarchs  now  took     ^y^ 
refuge  at  the  Heraiou ;  and  the  demos,  seriously  alarmed,  '  -   •   - 
carried  them  over  to  the  opposite  islet,  and  sent  to  them 
thither  their  daQy  supplies  of  food.     While  things  were  in 
this  state,  a  new  turn  was  given  to  affairs  by  the  anival  of 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  53  triremes  off  Sybota.   The  tumult 
in  Korkyra  was  terrible  when  in  the  early  morning  Alkidas, 
with  whom  Brasidas  was  joined  as  a  counsellor,  was  seen 
bearing  down   upon    the   island.     In   wild   confusion   the 
Korkyraians  set  to  work  to  man  60  triremes,  which  they  sent 
out   one  by  one  as  they  were   filled  instead  of  allowing 
Nikostratos  to  follow  his  plan  of  keeping  Alkidas  in  check 
until    the  Korkyraians  could  advance  in  a  compact  body. 
There  was,  in  short,  no  authority  and  no  law.     Two  Korky- 
raian  ships  at  once  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the  scattered 
groups  of  the  remainder  seemed  to  the  Spartans  so  con- 
temptible that  twenty  ships  only  wore  kept  back  to  oppose 
tliem,  while  tlie  remaining  thirty-three  j)repared  to  encounter 
the  twelve  Athenian  triremes.   But  Nikostratos  was  a  general 
scarcely  less   formidable  than  Phormion.     By  a  successful 
charge  of  one  of  his  triremes  he  sunk  one  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian ships,  and  then,  while  the  Korkyraians  were  fighting 
rather  among  themselves  than  with  their  enemies,  he  so 
pressed  upon  the  Spartans  by  sweeping  rapidly  round  them, 
that  the  twenty  ships  reserved  to  deal  with  the  islanders  were 
drawn  off  to  the  aid  of  Alkidas.    In  face  of  this  overpowering 
force  Nikostratos  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  he  did  so  with 
perfect  calmness  and  with  a  leisurely  movement  which  might 
give  the  Korkyraians  ample  time  to  get  back  to  their  own 
harbour.     By  sailing  straight  to  Korkyra  Alkidas  might  now 
have  earned  everj'tliing  before  him;  but  to  the  disgust  of 
Brasidas  lie  contented  himself  with  going  to  Sybota  after  the 
battle  and  with  ravamn^:  the  lands  near  Leukimme  for  a  few 
houi-s  the  next  morninj?.     Still  fearinp:  another  attack  ilia 
Korkyraian    demos   made    overtures   to   the   four   hundred 
oligarchs  whom  they  had  brought  back  to  the  Heraion,  as  well 
as  to  others,  and  prevailed  on  some  of  them  to  aid  in  manning 
thirty  triremes  which  were  hastily  made  roiuly. 

But  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  departed  about  midday,  in  all 
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BOOK     likelihood  because  they  knew  that  large  reinforcements  might 
soon  be  expected  for  Nikostratos.     Night  was  closing  when 


Massacres  fire-signals  warned  Alkidas  that  Eurymedon  with  60  Athenian 
'  ^^^  triremes  was  sailing  up  from  Leukas.  Escaping  under  cover 
of  darkness,  the  Peloponnesians  dragged  their  ships  across 
the  Leukadian  isthmus,"*'  and  so  avoided  an  encounter.  At 
Korkyra  the  approach  of  Eurymedon  gave  a  vent  to  the 
pent-up  fury  of  the  demos  who  now  felt  that  they  might  re- 
quite their  assailants  tenfold.  They  sent  their  ships  round 
to  the  Hyllaic  harbour,  as  being  the  quarter  where  the  demos 
was  strongest ;  but  before  the  vessels  could  reach  the  haven, 
the  work  of  bloodshed  had  begun.  Those  of  the  oligarchic 
party  who  had  been  induced  to  serve  on  shipboard  were 
taken  out  and  slain.  The  suppliants  at  the  Heraion  were 
invited  to  come  forth  and  take  their  trial.  Fifty  obeyed,  and 
were  all  condemned  to  instant  death,  and  executed  within 
sight  of  their  comrades.  These  chose  rather  to  kill  them- 
selves than  to  be  butchered  by  others :  and  the  silence  of 
death  soon  reigned  in  the  Temenos  of  HerS.  Tor  s^ven  days 
the  massacre  went  on,  and  Eurymedon  lifted  not  a  finger  to 
check  or  repress  it.""  Suppliants  .were  dragged  from  temples, 
or,  like  Pausanias  at  Sparta,  walled  up  and  left  to  starve 
within  them.  Nay,  the  merest  private  grudge  served  as  an 
excuse  or  a  full  justification  for  putting  a  man  to  death.  On 
the  departure  of  Eurymedon  five  hundred  only  of  the  oligar- 
chic faction  remained  alive.  These,  like  the  Samian  exiles 
at  Anaia,"^**  seized  the  Korkyraian  forts  on  the  mainland, 
and  by  frequent  raids  from  these  strongholds  did  so  much 
mischief  to  the  island,  that  the  demos  soon  found  itself 
pinched  by  famine.  But  their  efforts  to  obtain  aid  from 
Sparta  and  Corinth  were  finitless;  and  with  a  desperate 
resolution  they  landed  on  the  island,  burnt  their  ships  to  make 
retreat  impossible,   fortified  themselves   on  the  heights  of 

4J7  aa       Istdnfi  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  made  the  surrounding 
country  a  desert. "^^  They  had  maintained  this  post  for  nearly 

425  B.C.       two  years,  when  an  Athenian  fleet  on  its  way  from  Pylos 

"18  See  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

14U  We  have  seen  that  the  influence  of  Nikostratos  was  used  with  some  success  to 
calm  the  excitement ;  but  he  is  not  mentioned  in  this  narrative  of  Korkyraian  aflTairs 
after  the  battle  which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  mean  and  merciless  Eurrmedon. 

»«*  See  note  1875.  "««  Thuc.  iii.  85. 
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to  Sicily  upder  Eurj-mcdou  and  Soplioklcs,  son  of  Sostra-  CHAP, 
tidea,*^"  came  to  the  aid  of  the  demos,  who  were  thus  enabled  * — r^^ 
to  storm  the  fort  and  to  bring  to  terms  the  garrison  wliich 
had  fallen  back  on  a  lofty  and  pi-ecipitous  peak.^*^®  By  the 
covenant  then  made  the  oligarchic  Koi*kyraians  agreed  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  judgement  of  the  Athenians,  and 
to  give  up  their  allies  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  con- 
querors. Stripped  of  their  weapons,  they  were  taken  to  the 
islet  of  Ptychia,  to  be  thence  conveyed  to  Athens ;  but  it 
was  specially  agreed  that  the  attempt  of  any  one  man  to 
escape  would  nullify  the  whole  treaty  and  leave  them  at  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies.  The  demos  or  their  chiefs  were 
resolved  that  the  treaty  should  be  nullified,  for  they  feared 
that  at  Athens  the  prisoners  might  be  treated  with  ill-timed 
mercy,  and  they  were  sure  that  if  life  and  freedom  were 
spared  to  them  these  would  be  used  only  in  furtherance  of  their 
old  plans  of  crushing  their  former  subjects.  Emissaries  were 
accordingly  sent  by  these  men  to  the  prisoners,  to  cheat 
them  into  breaking  the  letter  of  the  bond.  They  told  them 
that  the  risk  involved  in  an  attempt  to  escape  was  at  least  to 
be  preferred  to  the  certainty  of  betrayal  by  the  Athenians 
into  the  hands  of  merciless  enemies,  and  they  offered  to  pro- 
vide boats  to  carry  them  to  the  mainland.  The  dismal 
ceremony  went  on.  The  boat  was  sent ;  the  men  got  into 
it,  and  were  taken  ;  and  the  treaty  was  broken.  The  demos 
Iiad  gained  their  point,  and  to  their  lasting  shame  the 
Athenian  generals  had  gained  theirs  also.  These  men  were 
under  orders  to  go  on  to  Sicily,  and  to  Eurymcdon  at  least 
massacre  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  annoyance 
of  sending  home  a  body  of  prisoners  in  the  charge  of  a 
deputy  who  would  carry  off  all  the  honours  of  the  victory.'^'^ 
The  lie  which  was  to  cheat  the  prisoners  to  their  ruin  was 
thus  deliberately  concocted  between  the  Athenian  generals 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Korkyraian  demos,  who  now  shut  up 
their  victims  in  a  large  building,  from  which  they  were  taken, 

»<^*  Time.  iii.  llo.  »»''  lb.  iv.  4r>. 

'••^  Mr.  <jroto  lavs  this  most  mmiMrous  crime  to  the  chnrjrp  of  Kurymo<lon  al«inp. 
Hi  ft.  dr.  vi.  487.  'rinicy<li<l<  s  makes  no  dibtinction  between  the  two.  iv.  17,  1?.  It  I-* 
fM»<>il»le  and  even  likfly' that  Kurymedon  may  have  bet^n  the  master  spirit  in  this 
iniquity  ;  but  it  is  elcaf  that  Sophokles  made  no  resistance  and  ofTcred  no  protect,  and 
tbub  far  he  mu^t  bhore  the  infamy  of  his  more  inhuman  colleague. 
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BOOK  twenty  at  a  time,  and  made  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  the 
swords  and  spears  of  their  personal  enemies.  They  came  out 
nnder  the  impression  that  they  were  merely  to  be  taken  to  some 
other  place  for  safer  keeping,  and  they  found  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  men  to  whom  the  power  of  torturing  their  enemies 
had  become  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries.  Sixty  had  thus  met 
their  doom,  when  they  who  remained  within  the  building 
found  out  what  was  going  on.  Then  followed  a  scene  far 
more  fearful  than  that  which  crowned  the  achievements  or 
iniquities  of  the  madman  Kleomenes.***®  The  Spartan  king 
released  his  victims  by  the  more  merciful  death  of  fire :  tlie 
Korkyraians  took  off  the  roof  of  the  buUding  and  began  to 
shoot  their  prisoners  down  with  tiles  and  an-ows.  The  horrors 
which  had  already  been  witnessed  at  the  Heraion  were  now 
seen  here  on  a  larger  scale.  All  night  long  the  work  of 
murder  and  suicide  went  on,  and  in  the  morning  the  dead 
bodies  were  laid  mat- wise  on  wagons  and  carried  away  from 
the  city.  The  oligarchic  faction  was  destroyed  ;  and,  like  fire 
dying  out  for  lack  of  fuel,  the  awful  feuds  which  had  drenched 
Korkyra  in  blood  ceased,  necessarily,  to  rend  the  island 
asunder."'*  The  narrative  brings  before  us  the  picture  of 
an  unspeakably  vindictive  and  savage  people ;  nor  is  there 
any  use  in  attempting  to  discriminate  shades  of  guilt  in 
criminals  whose  iniquities  are  all  of  so  deep  a  dye.  But  one 
fact  stands  out,  nevertheless,  with  singular  clearness.  The 
island  was  in  orderly  condition,  when  the  oligarchic  prisoners 
from  Corinth  came  back  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  stir- 

1**0  See  vol.  i.  page  419. 

1-131  We  hear  no  more  of  the  internal  condition  of  KorkjTa  until  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Kyzikos,  B.C.  410,  when,  if  Diodoros,  xiii.  48,  may  be  trusted,  fresh  troubles  broke 
out,  and  the  deni(»s,  l>ecoming  aware  of  an  olijjarchic  conspiracy  for  making  the  Spartans 
supreme  in  the  island,  sent  to  ask  help  from  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon  then  stationed 
at  Naupaktos.  Konon  brought  to  Korkyra  tJOO  Messenians,  whom  he  loft  in  the  city 
while  with  his  ships  he  took  up  his  post  near  the  temple  of  Here.  With  these  Messe- 
nians the  demos  surprised  the  oli;:cArchic  party,  killing  some  and  banishing  more  than  a 
thousand.  The  slaves,  we  are  told,  were  set  free,  and  the  re«dent  foreigners  admitted 
to  citizenship.  A  few  days  later,  a  party  friendly  to  the  exiles  seized  the  Agora,  and 
on  the  return  of  these  exiles  another  conflict  took  place,  which  ended  in  a  compromise. 
If  Difxloros  be  right  in  his  dates,  then  the  phrase  of  Thucvdides,  iv.48,  5,  o<ro  y<  ««Ta 
r'oy  noXfiiov  roySt  must  refer  to  the  war  which  was  supposed  to  be  ended  with  the  peace 
of  Nikias,  although  elsewhere,  v.  26,  he  rejects  this  distinction.    See  note  1349. 

After  this,  the  affairs  of  Korkvra  are  not  brought  before  us  again  until  b.c.  373,  when 
the  Sparunstind  the  i>.land  in  tfie  highest  state  of  luxurious  prosperity,  Xen.  H.  vi.  2,6. 
Mr.  (irote,  Jlist.  Or.  viii.  KH,  thinks  that  the  manumission  of  slaves  and  the  admission 
of  foreigners  to  citizenship  contributed  to  this  result.  But  Xenophon  says  that 
Mnasippos  found  an  immense  mtUtitude  of  slaves  in  the  island.  If  Diodoros  be  right, 
these  must  have  been  introduced  subsequently. 
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ring  up  trouble  within  it.     It  was  theso,  who,  failing  to  win      CIIAP. 
the  verdict  of  a  court  of  law,  first  resorted  to  the  knife  and r^ — ' 


the  dagger.  It  was  these  who,  after  the  departure  of  Alki- 
da?,  could  not  bear  manfully  the  fortune  which  war  had 
brought  them,  and  who  by  a  pitiless  occupation  of  two  years 
had  so  roused  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  that,  when  those  had 
the  upper  hand,  their  vengeance  burst  forth  with  the  fiorce- 
ness  of  a  winter  flood  and  swept  everything  away  before  it. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  both  parties  the  sense  of  patriotic 
union  was  dead,  that  the  demos  was  at  the  least  an  apt 
disciple  in  that  school  of  iniquity  in  which  the  oli«(arehic 
factions  in  Hellas  generally  had  distanced  all  competitors, 
and  lastly  that  the  crimes  of  these  oligarchic  factions  were 
the  crimes  of  men  who  called  themselves  pre-eminently 
gentlemen,  nobly  born,  nobly  bred,  generous  and  refined,  yet 
not  less  superstitious  and  altogether  more  hard-hearted, 
selfish,  and  cruel  than  the  men  of  less  splendid  ancestry  on 
whom  they  looked  down  with  infinite  contempt. 

The  summer  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  brought  to  the  Capture  of 
Athenians  some  success  nearer  home  than  Korkyra.     The  Nikias. 
islet  of  Minoa,  now  long  since  joined  to  the  mainland,  was  summer  of 
used  by  the  Megarians  as  a  post  to  defend  their  noighbonr-  427  b.c. 
iug  harbour  of  Nisaia.  A  naiTOW  passage,  between  two  moles 
jutting  out  into  the  sea  and  armed  each  with  a  tower  at  the 
end,   was  the  only  channel  for  ships.     These  towers  were 
destroyed  by  battering  Tnachines   placed  on  the  Athcniian 
triremes;  and  thus  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  advanee 
their  blockading  force  from  the  Salaminian  Boudoron  almost 
to  the  entrance  of  the  !Megarian  port. 

The    general    in    command   of  the    successful  force   w:is  character 
Nikias  the  son  of  Nikeratos,  a  man  who  is  said  to  have  fill^Ml  ^Uee^lf"" 
the  office  of  Strategos  even  as  a  colleague  of  Perikles,  but  who  ^'^'^*^'*' 
is  at  this  time  first  brought  before  our  notice  by  Thucydides. 
From  this  moment  he  becomes  one  of  the  most  prominent 
actors  on  the  stage  of  Athenian  politics,  until  his  career  closes 
under  conditions  thoroughly  abhorrent  to  a  nature  singulail y 
Tui enterprising  and  cautious.  Utterly  lacking  military  genius, 
possessed  of  not  much  power  as  an  orator,  caring  more  for 
the  policy  of  his  party  than  for  the  wider  interests  of  his 
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BOOK  countr)',  this  strictly  conservative  and  oligarchic  statesman 
^-*-  I ' — '  gained  and  kept  an  ascendency  at  Athens  which  might 
almost  be  put  into  comparison  with  that  of  Perikles.  With 
both  it  rested  in  great  p  rfc  on  the  same  foundation.  In  all 
that  related  to  money  Nikias,  like  Perikles,  was  incorrup- 
tible; and  this  fact  alone,  joined  with  careful  decency  of  life, 
secured  for  him  an  influence  with  the  people  which  from 
every  other  point  of  view  was  utterly  undeserved,  and  which 
put  it  into  his  power  ultimately  to  do  to  Athens  mischief  far 
more  than  counterbalancing  any  good  which  had  been 
wrought  by  Perikles.  The  facts  of  his  life  are  related  by 
Thucydides  with  the  innate  truthfulness  which  marks  his 
whole  history;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  case  of 
Kleon  is  not  the  only  one  in  which  his  judgement  of  a  man  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  his  narrative.  The  crimes  of 
Antiphon  failed  to  modify  his  eulogy  of  the  assassin  whose 
political  views  he  shared.  Nikias  was  not  guilty  of  the  same 
offences  :  but  if  he  had  committed  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
historian  he  would  still  have  been  a  man  pre-eminent  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue.^**^  He  had  in  truth  much  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  Endowed 
with  ample  wealth,  he  made  use  of  his  riches  not  for  indul- 
gence in  luxury  and  pleasure  but  chiefly  for  the  magnificent 
discharge  of  the  Litut-gies  imposed  on  the  wealthiest  citizens. 
The  munificence  with  which  at  such  times  he  exceeded  the 
obligations  of  law  or  custom  answered  a  double  purpose.  It 
soothed  a  sensitive  conscience  as  a  religious  offering  to  the 
gods  :  and  it  procured  for  him  a  general  respect  which  the 
purity  of  his  life  heightened  into  admiration.  Belonging  to 
a  family  as  illustrious  as  any  in  Athens,  he  was  free  not  only 
from  the  supercilious  insolence  of  men  like  Alkibiades  and 
Kritias,  but  from  the  cold  and  stately  reserve  of  Perikles. 
Generous  in  th'B  gifts  which  were  to  increase  his  popularity, 
he  was  careful  in  husbanding  and  extending  the  resources 
which  enabled  him  to  make  them.  He  was  a  speculator  in 
the  silver  mines  of  Laureion,  and  he  gained  a  large  revenue 

142S  ryjv  waaav  ec  ap«TTjr  i'fi'o/uii(rfi««^i'  tniri^Stvaiv.  Thuc.  vii.  86, 5.  Mr.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr. 
vii.  480,  prefers  the  reading  which  gives  the  phraiic  as  ito  Tijr  vtyonnriAtmiv  «\  to  0*lo¥ 
imrriStvaiy.  The  (UffereDce  of  meaning  between  the  two  is  not  unimportant :  but  it 
does  not  affect  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  Nikias  was  due  to  a  moral  not  to  an  in- 
tellectual cause. 
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bj  lettiDg  oat  dames  to  work  in  these  mines.    He  was  per*     chap. 
laps  a  humane  and  kindly  master;  bat  a  harshness  which  ^■-  ,'»^ 
encted  fitom  these  inyolnntarj  workmen  the  very  last  mite 
woold  not  have  called  forth  from  comic  poets  the  sarcasms 
with  which  they  assailed  men  who,  like  Eleon  and  Hyperboles, 
lifed  on  profits   gained  from  meaner  trades.    In  no  way 
tunted  with  the  philosophical  tastes  of  Perikles,  Nikias  spent 
lus  leisore  time  in  listening  to  the  diaconrses  of  prophets 
whom  he  kept  in  his  pay^  while  both  his  temper  and  the  need 
of  attending  to  his  property  made  him  either  unambitioas  of 
poUio  ofltoes  or  even  averse  to  filling  them.    Here  again  a 
carefblpess  which  took  the  form  of  modesty  increased  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  place  him  in  positions  which  he 
wished  rather  to  avoid,  and  to  comply  even  with  imreasonable 
^^imunAa  which  he  made  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  them.    But 
■Ithongh  his  birth,  his  wealth,  his  character,  and,  perhaps 
move  than  all,  the  support  of  the  oligarchical  Hetairiai,^^^ 
tended  to  secure  for  Nikias  an  influence  greater  than  that 
which  Kleon  ever  attained,  as  well  as  a  more  frequent  tenure 
of  (dEtoe,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  could  count  at  all  times 
on  the  steady  majorities  by  which  modem  English  administra- 
tions are  supported.     Such  majorities  could  not  be  main- 
tained under  a  constitution  like  that  of  Athens.     At  any 
moment  EQeon  might  carry  a  decree,  opposed  to  all  oligar- 
chical interests,  which  the  oligarchical  Strategos,  still  re- 
taining his  office,  would  be  compelled  to  execute.     But  a 
state  of  things  like  this  could  last  only  so  long  as  Athens 
remained  practically  what   she    had  been   in  the  days  of 
Perikles, — in  other  words,  while  the   oligarchical  element 
in  the  state  could  venture  on  nothing  beyond  a  modified 
opposition  carried  on  by  legal  means.     With  the  great  cata- 
strophe at  Syracuse  the  Athens  of  Perikles  passed  away, 
and  the  political  clubs  at  once  began  to  exhibit  themselves 
in  their  true  character,  as  repressors  of   popular  freedom 

*•»'  These  dubs  were  well  defined  bv  Thucydidcs  as  conspiracies  for  securing  a 
monopoly  of  office  and  tlie  perversion  of  ju-stice  by  overawing  tlie  tribunals.  ^WM/Aoauii 
/»» luMitc  max  ^yaif.  viii.  54.  They  all  equally  sought  to  trample  on  the  Demos,  but 
this  common  object  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  hindrance  to  violent  feuds  between  them- 
aelves.  The  existence  of  these  clubs  under  such  a  constitution  as  that  of  Kleisthene^i, 
atren^thened  by  the  reforms  of  later  statesmen,  shows  the  tenacity  of  the  old  aristocratic 
fluwllifn  and  the  force  of  that  centrifugal  sentiment  against  which  the  Athenian  polity 
tlie  strongest  protest  ever  made  by  any  Hellenic  state. 

i 
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BOOK     and  assertors  of  a  right  to  quarrel  as  tliey  pleased  among 
^- — r-^  themselves. 


Second  out-  The  summer  in  which  Nikias  captured  Minoa  was  marked 
the  pii^ue  l>y  the  first  interference  of  the  Athenians  in  the  affairs  of 
at  Athens,  gicily.  The  autumn  was  darkened  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
plague  which  after  a  lull  of  some  time  bui*st  out  with  extreme 
violence  for  a  twelvemonth.  Some  idea  of  the  ravages  of 
this  fearful  pestilence  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  of  the 
heavy-armed  troops  furnished  by  the  class  of  the  Zeugitai  "^* 
not  less  than  3,400  died.  The  Hippeis  or  Horsemen  lost 
300,  and  of  the  victims  from  the  main  body  of  the  people 
no  reckoning  could  be  made.  But  the  earthquakes  which 
took  place  in  rapid  succession  in  Attica  and  Euboia  and 
especially  in  the  Boiotian  Orchomenos  during  the  following 
sSth^^ear  ^^^^^  ^^^  Spring  ^*'^^  were  so  far  a  benefit  to  the  Athenians 
of  the  war.  that  they  prevented  the  invading  army  of  the  Peloponnesians 
from  advancing  any  further  than  the  isthmus.  Soon  after 
the  retreat  of  Agis  two  fleets  issued  from  Peiraieus,  one  of 
thirty  ships  under  Demosthenes,  to  retaliate  on  the  coasts  of 
Peloponnesos,  the  other  of  sixty  ships  carrying  2,000  hoplites 
under  Nikias  who  was  ordered  to  bring  the  island  of  Melos 
into  the  Athenian  confederacy.**^^  The  people  of  Melos  and 
Thera,  the  two  southernmost  of  the  great  central  group  of 
Egean  islands,  claimed  to  be  Spartan  colonies,  and,  as  such, 
had  steadily  refused  to  join  an  Ionian  league.  They  had, 
however,  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  and  their  subjugation 
could  scarcely  have  repaid  the  cost  of  the  enterprise.  But 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful ;  and  after  ravaging  the  island 
Nikias  sailed  to  Oropos,  and  thence  dispatched  the  2,000 
hoplites  to  the  Boiotian  Tanagra  where  they  were  met  by  the 
full  force  of  the  Athenians  under  Hipponikos  the  son  of  that 
Kallias  Avho  is  said  to  have  concluded  with  the  Persian  king 
the  treaty  which  bears  his  name.  Here  the  Athenians 
ravaged  the  land  and  incamped  for  the  night,  while  Nikias 
with  his  ships  devastated  the  Lokrian  coasts.     On  the  next 

"24  Soo  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

1*=**  Thncydidcs,  iii.  89,  notices  the  phenomenon  of  an  extraordinary  ebbing  of  the 
sea  at  the  Euboian  Orobiai  and  at  Atalante,  followed  by  a  rapid  return  of  the  tide  which 
permanently  submer^d  some  portions  of  lanil.  lie  expresses  his  belief  that  these 
results  could  be  produced  oiih'  by  earthquakes. 

»*«  Thuc.  iii.  91. 
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iaj  an  mimparfaiat  lictory  over  the  Tanagraians  and  some  chap. 

Hiftiiami  who  had  come  to  their  aid  was  followed  by  the  ^' 
retoeat  of  the  Athenian  army  and  the  zetom  of  the  fleet  to 


Another  enterpnuse  which  the  Spartans  nndertook  this  Foosdirtiott 
jear  CMued  at  Athens  a  greater  alarm  than  the  invasion  of  ucu bjfiM 
flieir  own  territory  would  have  excited.  The  Trachinians  of  ^f****^ 
the  Kaiian  gol^  annoyed  by  the  mountaineers  of  Oita,  had 
thought  at  first  of  asking  help  from  the  Athenians.  But  the 
ftn  of  Flataiai  or  the  recollection  that  the  power  of  Athens 
was  practically  confined  to  the  sea  led  them  to  apply  to 
Sparta;  andtheirprayerwassecondedby  themenof  the  little 
DoriantetrapoliB  which  the  Spartans  regarded  as  their  parent 
state,  and  which,  like  the  Trachinian  territory,  had  suffered 
tcom,  the  forays  of  the  neighbouring  mountain  clans.  This 
alone  would  probably  have  suflEiced  to  win  for  the  ambassadors 
a  fiiTOorable  hearing ;  but  the  Spartans  saw  in  this  petition 
an  opportunity  for  inflicting  permanent  and  serious  mischief 
on  Athens.  A  military  post  not  far  fi*om  the  well-known 
pass  associated  with  the  exploits  and  the  death  of  Leonidas 
and  his  comrades  might  serve  the  double  purpose  of  threaten- 
ing the  Athenian  border,  and  of  furnishing  ready  access  both 
to  Eaboia  and  to  Thrace.  The  neiglibouring  forests  would 
supply  abundance  of  timber  for  building,  and  ten  thousand 
colonists,  among  whom  no  lonians  or  Achaians**-^  were 
suffered  to  have  a  place,  would  suffice  to  protect  the  docks 
and  harbours  of  the  new  city.  Thus  sprung  into  existence 
the  town  of  Herakleia,  from  w^hich  friends  and  foes  expected 
great  things,  and  which  hereafter  was  to  attain  some  import- 
ance. But  for  the  present  a  blight  fell  on  the  new  colony. 
The  habitual  insolence  and  tyranny  of  Spartan  officials 
alienated  and  dispirited  many  of  the  settlers,  leaving  them 
but  little  energy  to  resist  the  attacks  of  open  enemies.  Such 
enemies  they  encountered  in  the  Thessalians  who  claimed 
as  their  own  **^®  the  laud  on  which  the  city  was  built,  and 
who  feared  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  foreign  power 

Kt?  The  Achaians  were  now  no  longer  subject  to  Athens,  and  professed  no  friendship 
for  her ;  bat  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans  they  wore  too  clos^cly  akin  to  the  Helots  to  uiuke 
unociation  with  them  a  pleasant  or  desirable  thing. 

>"*  See  vol.  i.  p.  01. 
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within  their  borders.  Under  their  persistent  attacks  the 
numbers  of  the  settlers  melted  away,  and  the  Athenians 
found  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  a  colony  which  had 
started  with  high  hopes,  as  under  the  special  protection  of 
Herakles.**^ 

Tidings  of  a  more  alarming  kind  reached  them  from  a 
quarter  to  which  they  had  looked  without  forebodings  of  evil. 
The  most  signal  triumpl^s  of  the  Athenian  navy  had  been 
achieved  in  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  or  in  the  more 
open  Ionian  seji;  nor  had  the  results  of  home  operations  in 
Akarnania  been  such  as  to  justify  expectations  of  disaster 
among  the  rugged  mountain  regions  to  the  north  of  Nau- 
paktos.     The  thirty  ships  of  Demosthenes,  which  left  Pei- 
raieus  when  Nikias  set  off  for  Melos,  had  reached  the  island 
of  Leukas  and  there,  joined  by  the  troops  of  all  the  Akarnanian 
towns  except  Oiuiadai,  as  well  as  by  the  Zakynthians  and 
Kephallenians  and  fifteen  ships  from  Korkyra,*^*^  made   a 
combined  attack  on  the  city.    Overwhelmed  by  a  fleet  and  an 
army  far  more  powerful  than  any  which  they  could  oppose  to 
them,  the  Leukadians  remained  passive  within  their  walls : 
and  the  Akarnanians  were  urgent  with  Demosthenes  that  he 
should  begin  a  blockade  which  they  felt  sure  would  soon 
bring  about  the  fall  of  the  place.     But  Demosthenes  had 
formed  other  designs.     The  Messenians  of  Naupaktos  had 
impressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  assailing  in  their  fastnesses 
the  savage  clans  of  the  Aitolian  caterans,  who,  as  living  in 
scattered  hamlets,  could  be  attacked  in  succession  and  sub- 
dued long  before  they  could  combine  their  forces.     So  little 
did  Demosthenes  dread  a  conflict  with  wild  mountaineers, 
some  of  them  so  savage  as  to  be  eaters  of  raw  flesh,  and  all 
of  them  protected  by  impregnable  fastnesses,  that  he  looked 
forward  not  only  to  an  easy  conquest,  but  to  making  use  of 
the  Aitolians   in  further  conquests   beyond  their   borders. 
Second  in  ability  as  a  naval  commander  only  to  Phormion, 
Demosthenes  allowed  himself  to  be  earned  away  into  schemes 
which  Perikles  assuredly  Avould  never  have  sanctioned.     The 
caution  which  led  the  great  statesman  to  oppose  the  expedi- 

"»  The  name  Ilcrakleia  was  sucgested  partly  by  the  local  associations  of  mount  Oita, 
and  in  part  by  the  prominence  of  Herakles  in  the  mythical  ccenealogies  of  Sparta. 
"»  bee  note  184o.  ^  e  o  r- 
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tion  of  Tolmides  to  Tanogra  "'*  would  Lave  resisted  still  more     chap. 
strenuously  the  daring  but  impracticable  plan  of  restoring 
the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  Boiotia  by  a)i  attempt  made  not 
from  Attica  but  from  the  passes  of  the  Aitolian  mountains. 
Yet  such  was  the  plan  for  which  Demosthenes  at  the  request 
of  the  Ifessenians  abandoned  the  siege  of  Leukas  and  thus 
gave  dire  offence  to  his  Akamanian  allies.     With  their  aid 
as  well  as  with  the  bands  of  mountaineers  whom  he  intended 
to  conquer,  he  would  be  able  to  descend  into  the  little  state 
of  Doris,  and  being  further  strengthened  by  the  forces  of  the 
Phokians  (who,  if  ancient  friendship  failed  to  bring  them  of 
their  own  will,  must  be  compelled  to  follow  him),  he  would 
encounter  the  Boiotian  confederacy  and  render  Athens  as 
formidable  by  land  as  she  now  was  by  sea.     But  his  eyes 
mnst  in  some  measure  have  been  opened  to  the  difficulties 
of  his  task,  when  on  reaching  SoUion  the  Akarnanians  flatly 
refused  his  request  for  their  help.     Still,  undeterred  by  their 
desertion,  he  set  out  from  Oiueun,  a  town   of  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians   about  fifteen  miles   to   the  east  of  Naupaktos, 
and  with  the  300  heavy-anned  troops  from  his  thirty  tri- 
remes **"  and  his  Kephallenian,  Messenian,  Zakynthian,  and 
Lokrian  allies,  he  incamped  near  the  temple  of  Zeus  Nemeios, 
associated  with  the  traditions  of  the  death  of  Hesiod,  and  on 
the  foUowinix  morninj]^  bepfan  his  march  towards  the  rnirj:rod 
sides  of  Oita.     The  villages  of  Potidania,  Krokyleion,  and 
Teichion  were  easily  stormed ;  but  the  mountain  tribes  were 
now  astir,  and  even  the  elans  called  Boniians  and  Kallians 
inhabiting  the  valleys  watered  by  the  tril)ntary  streams  of 
the  Spercheios  **^'  hurried  to  the  aid  of  their  kinsfolk.     Still 

l«=l    Son  p.  c  J. 

1112  These  lieuvy-aniU'd  ineii  horviii;^  on  b<».ira  >iiij)  wvw  calleil  Kiiihatai.  A<T()rUinf^ 
to  tliis  iia.*?aj;e,  niid  to  othiTS  in  Thucytli'les  ii.  '.':',  iv.  7»»,  ^c,  tluio  w«tc  ton  f»ir  t-acli 
trireme.  0)mmonlv  tlnry  were  taken  iVoni  tin*  lourtli  or 'I'lietic  class  nt'  citizi-ns,  ilie 
IIf»plites  pcrving  oii1an<ll>elon;xin^  lo  tlie  Z<Mi^itai  ur  sccon'l  c'la'--*.  Itrfore  and  prob- 
iblv  during;  the  Persian  wars  tlie  nunihfr  «»l'  I'pibatai  fur  i-arli  >hip  was  forty,  Ilerod. 
Ti.'l">;  and  this  fart  w«)iiM  of  it-self  >l»i)W  that  tlu.'  oinditions  (»f  a  sca-ri;;lit  tlu*n  wi-n; 
much  tho<«.'  <if  aland  battle,  tho  main  obji-ct  bi.jjij^  to  brin:^  tlie  ships  together  and  to  l«t 
the  nien  fight  it  out.  The  anxiety  of  tht;  (ti-f-ek  h-adcrs  to  avoid  engagements  in  tho 
open  sea  i*  thus  atonic  ex]>lained.  \V1j  n  thi-  Atlii-nians  learnt  to  employ  a  tacti«- 
more  pur».'ly  naval,  th-^  nunilHT  of  the  K[iiliaLai  was  nece-j^arily  le.siene*!.  See  furthtT 
t!ic  not*;  ofI)r.  AnuJd  on  Thur.  iii.  IM,  J. 

I4XJ  'rhucydidi;;",  iii.  l"i,  spf-ak.s  of  the<e  elas>es  as  extending  to  tiie  Malian  (inlf.  Dr. 
Arnold  thinks  that  thes^e  words  must  not  l>e  tak«'n  as  meaning  that  their  lanilsstretelu-d 
actually  to  tiie  shore.  Yet  as  Thueydi<los  says  it,  he  must,  it  would  seejn,  have 
thought  that  they  did.  lie  may  have  been  under  a  wrong  imjirexsion  ;  but  in  any  ea>=(» 
these  triljes  from'their  muuutain  homes  would  have  u  view  of  the  gulf  distant  n<it  more 
than  eight  or  ten  miles. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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BOOK  the  Messenians  insisted  that  the  enterprise  was  not  merely 
^  I ' — '  practicable  but  easy :  and  without  waiting  for  the  Lokrian 
light-armed  troops,  of  which  he  had  the  greatest  need,  he 
advanced  to  Aigition,  a  town  not  more  than  ten  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  carried  it  by  storm.  But  leaping  down  from 
the  surrounding  crags  the  Aitolians  hurled  showers  of  darts 
on  the  Athenians,  falling  back  when  these  came  forward, 
and  harassing  them  as  they  again  retreated.  Everything 
depended  now  on  the  bowmen  (probably  belonging  to  the 
Messenians  and  Kephallenians)  in  the  army  of  Demosthenes; 
but  their  captain  was  presently  killed,  his  men  scattered,  and 
the  retreat  became  a  rout.  Hurrying  away  from  the  Aitolian 
javelins,  the  Athenians  fell  into  chasms  worn  down  by  the 
winter  torrents,  or  were  entangled  in  difficult  ground  from 
which  only  an  experienced  guide  could  extricate  them.  Un- 
happily the  Messenian  Chromon,  who  had  thus  far  served 
them,  was  among  the  slain  :  and  the  mountaineers  hastened 
to  fire  the  woods  in  which  these  fugitives  were  caught.  A  few 
only  found  their  way  ta  the  Lokrian  Oineon,  whence  they 
had  set  out ;  and  the  triremes  which  had  brought  them  from 
Leukas  departed  on  their  cheerless  voyage  to  Athens. 
Demosthenes,  not  daring  to  face  the  people,  remained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naupaktos. 
Attempt  But  the  Aitolians  were  now  spurred  on  by  the  desire  of 

Aitolians  further  vengeance  against  the  authors  of  the  recent  mis- 
t«D8^^"*  cWef ;  and  when  the  envoys  of  the  Ophioneis,  Eurytanes,  and 
Km^tos.  Apodotoi  appeared  at  Sparta,  they  spoke  to  no  unwilling 
hearers.  It  was  now  autumn ;  but  a  force  of  2,500  hoplites 
at  once  set  off  for  Delphoi  where  they  were  joined  by  500 
from  the  newly-planted  colony  of  Herakleia.  Here  Eury- 
lochos,  the  Peloponnesian  general,  made  an  effort  to  detach 
from  their  alliance  with  Athens  the  Lokrian  tribes  through 
whose  lands  he  must  pass  on  his  way  to  Naupaktos.  Nor 
was  he  unsuccessful.  The  Amphissians,  about  ten  miles  to 
the  west  of  Delphoi,  were  the  first  to  give  hostages  for  their 
fidelity,  and  to  prevail  on  most  of  the  Lokrian  tribes  to  follow 
their  example.  The  reason  for  their  eagerness  was  not  far 
to  seek.  They  were  in  constant  feud  with  the  Phokians,  and 
they  were  afraid  that  these  would  use  their  new  allies  to 
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^pnA^tmmUe^inmaeotieuKtaaBB.    l^ie  hostages mra     chap. 

'  iiigltotheDonan  toirao/ETtiiiian;  aiidEDrylodioaiiiansh-  ■ — r^-^ 
igg.tkroa^  the  Lokrian  luds  took  Oinedn  and  EapiluMi. 
Saving  on  ia  s  westeriy  diiectioii,  he  also  took  the  CorinUw- 
j^  otHoBj  of  Matfkttaaa,  now  ndjject  to  Athens,  and  tiien 
tamed  rontd  t^on  ITaopakhM.  But  he  had  hete  a  more 
fr— **»Ma  eaeaaj  to  deal  with.    Undeterred  by  bis  last  le- 

'  hi^  Demosthenes  vent  in  person  to  *Va™»^ni«,  and  l^ 
fKBStent  intreat/  pierailsd  on  the  AkamanianB  to  ctnne  to 
Ae  aid  of  Qib  Mess^nian  taij.  A  thonnnd  hoplites  were 
awhiirited  on  board  the  fleets  and  Nanpaktos  was  sared. 
Xhe  long  dreait  of  its  waUs  oonld  scarcely  hare  been  de- 
iHidad  bj  the  inhatatuits  alone ;  hot  Enrrlochos,  feelinf^ 
Aat  fl»  gnsence  of  Demosthenes  and  his  allies  cat  off  all 
hapaof  *  iDooessM  Uookade,  feU  back  to  the  west  on  the 
AHfftian  town  of  Kaljrdon^  the  scene  of  the  mjthioal  boar  hnnt 
af  Mnleogroe,  and  thence  on  Fleoron  beneath  the  heights 
of  And^ntbos.  Here,  having  sent  the  Aitolians  home,  he 
twrifltl  fiir  a  while  at  the  request  of  the  Ambrakiota  who 
a^gadj  desired  to  make  a  third  attempt  to  recover  the 
Awrphnoehiaa  town  of  Argos.'™  The  winter  aeasoa  had 
hegon  when  3,000  Ambrakisn  hoplites  seized  Olpai,  a  for- 
tress aboat  three  nules  to  the  north  of  Argos.  The  Akar- 
nanians  harried  at  once,  some  to  the  aid  of  Argos,  others  to 
oeeapy  the  spot  known  aa  Krenai  or  the  Wells  (about  the 
same  distance  to  Uie  east  of  the  citj),  for  the  purpose  of 
preventiiig  a  janction  of  the  forces  under  Eorjlochos  with 
the  AmbrakiotB  at  Olpai.  They  sent  also  ni^nt  messages 
to  Demosthenes  who  no  longer  seemed  to  them  a  person  to 
be  slighted,  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  fleet  of  twenty 
shqia  then  coasting  off  the  Peloponnesos.  Eorylochoa  was 
the  first  to  move.  Setting  out  irom  the  Aitolian  Froschion, 
not  &r  £rom  Fleoron,  he  crossed  the  Acheldos,  and  marching 
nnoppoeed  through  Akamania  which  had  sent  her  whole  force 
northwards,  left  Stratos  to  the  right  and  passed  on  through 
Hiytia,  Medeon,  and  Limnaia  into  the  fiiendly  territoiy  of 
the  Agraians.  Descending  from  the  Thyamian  hill  into  the 
Argive  land  as  the  night  came  on,  he  made  his  way  under 
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^^  / — '  army  at  Ejrenai,  and  so  joined  the  Ambrakiots  at  Olpai.  The 
combined  forces  then  moved  about  two  miles  still  further 
north  and  intrenched  themselves  at  the  spot  called  Metro- 
polis.**** Soon  afterwards  the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  into  the 
Ambrakian  gulf  and  took  up  a  position  oflF  Olpai,  while 
Demosthenes,  who  was  now  chosen  general  of  the  Akama- 
nians,  advancing  with  60  Athenian  bowmen,  200  Messenian 
hoplites,  and  his  other  allies,  incamped  on  ground  separated 
from  that  which  Eurylochos  occupied  by  the  bed  of  a  winter 
torrent  of  more  than  usual  width.  Five  days  passed  without 
any  movement,  probably  for  the  same  reason  which  kept  the 
Persians  and  Hellenes  inactive  at  Plataiai.***^  On  the  sixth 
day  both  sides  made  ready  for  battle.  From  the  superiority  of 
their  numbers  the  Peloponnesian  were  able  so  to  extend  their 
line  as  well-nigh  to  surround  their  enemies:  and  Demos- 
thenes resolved  to  adopt  again  the  plan  which  had  brought 
about  the  discomfiture  of  the  Ambrakiots  with  Knemos  at 
Stratos.**'^  Some  broken  ground  covered  with  brake  and 
brushwood  aflforded  abundant  room  for  an  ambush  of  four 
hundred  heavy  and  light  armed  troops  who  were  to  take 
in  the  rear  whatever  portion  of  the  enemy's  force  might 
seem  to  be  gaining  the  day.  In  the  fight  which  followed 
the  Peloponnesians  tmder  Eurylochos  on  the  left  wing  were 
turning  the  flank  of  the  Messenians  under  Demosthenes, 
when  the  Akamanians  starting  fi:om  their  hiding-place 
attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Smitten  with  panic  terror  they 
not  only  fled  themselves  but  carried  most  of  their  allies  along 
.  with  them.  The  death  of  Eurylochos  and  of  the  best  amongst 
his  men  added  to  their  dismay.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Am- 
brakiots and  others  on  the  right  wing  had  chased  the  enemy 
opposed  to  them  as  far  as  Argos.  Returning  to  the  battle- 
field, they  found  the  day  irretrievably  lost,  and  made  their 
way  to  Olpai  in  a  disorderly  retreat  which  added  to  the 
number  of  the  slain,  the  Mantineians  alone  maintaining  the 
steady  discipline  of  Peloponnesian  troops. 

1^35  The  hill  of  Olpai  was  used  by  the  Akamanians  as  their  national  court  of  justice. 
The  northern  part  of  this  hill  may  have  been  known  as  the  Metropolis  rather  as  bcin^ 
the  traditional  site  of  their  oldest  settlement  than  because  any  town  had  been  built 
there.    It  was,  in  short,  the  religious  ground  set  apart  for  the  tribal  sacriiices. 

i*»  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  577.  iw  gee  page  14. 
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•  was  dosing  io  wlien  tlie  battle  ended.     Daring     chap. 
-  ttax^iitMeiiedaios, wtio,li&TingbeentIiirdinooniinai)d,had  ■ — w^ — ' 
aaw taken  the  place  of  Etnylochoi,  oonrinced  himself  that  -^ 
Hi  flnt  duty  was  to  escape  from  a  difSotdt  if  not  a  desperate  tiwPrlo- 
Mmgluuiuiit.    It  was  his  wish,  of  course,  to  extricate  all  SJJJf^S^ 
vJMliadfiMightonhisside.    When  on  the  following  day  he  ^f^!** 
ide  overtures  to  Demosthenes  for  a  trace  which  should 
give  Qiem  time  for  retreat,  he  was  met  by  a  refosal  to  all 
^fpeomice  peremptory ;  but  he  was  privately  informed  that 
if  he  and  his  Peloponnesians  chose  to  withdraw  quietly  and 
neretiy-,  tilie  Akamanian  generals  woald  take  care  that  their 
retreat  aboold  be  nnmolested.     These  ignominious  terms 
Here  not  refhscd ;  and  the  design  of  Demosthenes  for  dis- 
oediting  them  among  the  allies  whom  they  abandoned  and 
smong  the  Greeks    genendly  was  thorooghly  snccessfnL 
While  they  were  making  ready  for  their  secret  flight,  the 
Athenian  general  sent  a  lai^  body  of  men  to  occnpy  strong 
positioos  and  to  lay  ambxiecades  on  the  line  of  march  from 
the  dty  of  Ambmkia  to  Olpai.    The  whole  force  of  t^ 
Anhdnots,  knowing  nothing  of  tlie  defeat  of  Enrylochos, 
was  on  its  way  to  join  their  kinsmen  and  allies;  and  their 
dotonotion  wonid  crown  the  achierementa  of  Demosthenes. 
At  the  day  wore  on,  the  Peloponnesian  troops  under  Mene- 
diiog  began  to  steal  away  under  pretence  of  gathering  fire- 
wwd  or  vegetables.    The  discovery  of  their  retreat  led  the 
imbrakiots  to  follow  their  example;  and  when  the  Akar- 
""Tiians  interfered  to  prevent  them,  they  were  informed  by 
tbeir  generals  that  no  hindrance  must  bo  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  but  that  they  might  deal  as  they 
iroald  with  all  others.     It  now  became  a  nice  question  to 
determine  whether  any  given  man  of  the  enemy  was  a  Pelo- 
ponnesian or  an  Ambrakiot ;  but,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
two  hundred  were  slain  as  Ambrakiots,  and  the  rest  found  a 
refoge  with  SaIynthio8  the  king  of  the  Agraians. 

Aboat  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Olpai  rose  two  pre-  Dewructlon 
cipitous  bills,  known  as  IdomenS.'*"    The  higher  of  these  brakkit*  >t 
two  summits  was  occupied  by  the  troops  sent  by  Demos-  '''°"^- 
thenes   to  intercept  the  Ambrakiots,  who,  having  already 
itM  For  tlwgeagriphvofthI>dinrlct,>MIIienril«(>rDr,  Amaldon  nH.liLIIt,t. 
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BOOK  posted  themselves  on  the  lower  hill,  yet  knew  not  what  had 
^•^ — r^ — '  taken  place.  Demosthenes  himself  marched  during  the 
night  towards  Idomene,  leading  one-half  of  his  force  np  the 
pass,  while  the  other  half  worked  its  way  round  over  the 
Amphilochian  hills.  At  dawn  of  day  the  Ambrakiot  sen- 
tinels heard  themselves  hailed  in  the  familiar  Dorian  dialect 
by  men  whom  they  naturally  took  to  be  their  friends.  The 
spokesmen  were  Messenians  whom  Demosthenes  had  pur- 
posely placed  in  the  van,  and  who  now  began  the  work  of 
slaughter  on  men  practically  unarmed  and  defenceless.  The 
Ambrakiots  were  in  every  way  at  a  disadvantage.  They  were 
roused  suddenly  from  their  slumbers  by  enemies  who  had 
taken  care  to  cut  off  all  chances  of  escape.  They  knew 
little  of  the  coimtry:  the  Amphilochians  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  it.  Their  enemies  were  lightly  armed; 
they  themselves  were  hoplites.  For  them  the  roads  were 
blocked  up  ;  the  men  opposed  to  them  had  perfect  freedom 
of  movement.  The  necessary  result  followed.  Many  of  the 
Ambrakiots  rushed  into  the  gullies  and  watercourses  and 
thus  into  the  ambuscades  there  set  for  them.  Others 
hastened  to  the  sea,  and  seeing  the  Athenian  ships  lying  oflF 
the  shore,  thought  that,  if  die  they  must,  it  would  be  better 
to  be  slain  by  Athenians  than  by  barbarians  ^^^  whom  they 
despised  as  well  as  hated.  A  few  stragglers  only  returned 
to  the  Ambrakian  city,  while  the  Akamanians,  having 
plundered  the  dead  and  set  up  their  trophies,  betook  them- 
selves to  Argos.  Thither  on  the  following  day  came  a 
herald  from  the  Ambrakiots  who  after  the  previous  engage- 
ment had  fled  into  the  land  of  the  Agraians.  On  the  huge 
pile  of  arms  taken  from  the  men  slain  at  IdomenS  he  gazed 
with  such  evident  astonishment  that  a  bystander  asked  him 
the  reason  of  his  wonder,  and  the  number  of  the  bodies 
which  he  demanded  for  burial.  To  his  reply  that  they  were 
at  the  most  two  hundred,  his  questioner  answered  by  point- 
ing out  the  obvious  fact  that  the  arms  before  him  were  those 
of  at  least  a  thousand  men.  *  Then,'  said  the  herald,  Hhese 
are  not  the  arms  of  the  men  who  fought  with  us.'     *  But 

1439  xhe  AmphilochiaiiB  were  supposed  to  be  Pelasgians,  and  the  Pelasgians  were 
sometimes  said  to  speak  a  barbarous  dialect,  and  to  be  barbarians  themselves.  See 
YoL  1.  page  58. 
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they  must  be,'  retorted  the  Akamanian,  '  if  you  fought  at     chap. 
IdomenS  yesterday.'    *  We  fought  with  none  yesterday,'  was  ^ — r-^ — ' 
the  answer ;  '  the  battle  was  on  the  day  before  when  we  were 
retreating£rom  Olpai.'     '  It  may  be  so,'  said  the  other ;  '  but 
these  are  the  arms  of  the  Ambrakiots  whom  we  defeated 
yesterday  on  their  way  from  the  city.'     The  herald  under- 
fltood  at  once  that  the  whole  force  of  Ambrakia  had  been 
routed,  if  not  cut  to  pieces,  and  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry 
of  agony  he  departed  without  giving  further  heed  to   the 
errand  on  which  he  had  come.     So  thoroughly  was  the 
fltrength  of  the  Ambrakiots  broken  that  the   Corinthians 
were  obliged  to  send  for  their  protection  a  force  of  three 
hundred  hoplites  who  with   difficulty   accomplished   their 
march  by  land  from  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.     In 
short,  Ambrakia  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  and  if  the 
Akamanians  had  chosen  to  attack  it,   they  would  have 
earned  the  town  on  the  first  assault.     To  tliis  stop  they 
were  vehemently  urged  by  Demosthenes :  but  they  had  now 
gained  their  immediate  end,  and  reverting  to  the  old  grudge 
they  refused  to  follow  his  counsel.     So  ended  the  most  fear- 
ful carnage  of  the  war  which  was  brought  to  a  close  with 
the  peace  of  Nikias.****'     The  campaign  had  done  little  for 
Athens,  but  more   for   Demosthenes.     Without  calling   on 
the  state  to  aid  him  he  hud  achieved  a  victory  Avliich  insured 
to  him  the  condonation  of  his  previous  mistakes ;  but  the 
Athenians  had  gained  nothing  beyond  a  pledge  on  the  part 
of  the  Ambrakiots  that  they  would  take  no  i)art  in    any 
operations  directed   against  Athens.     Even   this   gain  was 
balanced  by  the  engagement  which  bound  the  Akarnanians 
to  abstain  from  all  movements  against  the  Peloponnesians,^*^* 

"w  Thuc.  iii.  113,  11.  Si-o,  further,  Groto,  Hist.  Cr.  vi.  -119,  note.  It  vrm  not  until 
after  the  bei^inning  of  the  Dikclcian  war  that  tlie  j^reat  Athenian  historian  began  to 
regard  the  whole  ytnijrgle  fn»m  the  attack  of  the  Tlubans  on  Plataiai  down  to  the  sur- 
render of  Athens  to  Lj'sandros  as  one  continuous  war.  See  notes  1M41)  and  1421, 
Thucydidcrt  purposely  withholds  the  numberrt  of  the  slain  for  fear  that  his  statements 
would  not  be  believed  :  but  he  tills  us  ti»at  of  the  hjmuIs  one-third  portion  was  ;LSsip:ned 
to  the  Athenians.  What  this  jK)rtion  waM,  he  docs  not  say  :  but  if  we  may  suj)[K)se  that 
it  was  at  least  six  times  as  j^reat  as  the  share  rcorN'ed  to  Deniosthones  as  the  j^cneral, 
the  share  of  the  Athenian  pi.'ople  would  consist  of  the  pano[)lies  of  1,>*U0  warriors,  Un 
this  hyi>othesi8  the  number  of  tlic  Ainl>rakiots  killetl  would  l>e  -VlOO ;  nor  would  this 
represent  the  total  of  the  frlain.  Of  tlie  panoplies  reser\'ed  to  the  Athenians  those  only 
which  were  given  to  Demosthenes  reach«.-d  Athens  and  were  dedicated  in  the  temples 
of  the  city  ;  the  ship  which  was  bearing  the  rest  was  taken  on  its  homeward  voyage. 

1"*  See  Appendix  L. 
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BOOK      and  which  guaranteed  to  Menedaios  and  hiB  troops  a  safe- 

•- — t^ — '   conduct  from  the  territories  of  Salynthios  to  Oiniadai.     The 

Ambrakiots  on  their  side  were  further  bound  to  restore  all 

forts  or  hostages  taken  from  the  Amphilochians,  and  to  give 

no  help  to  the  -  men  of  Anaktorion  in  their  feuds  with  the 

Akarnanians.^"*     The  result  was  precisely  tliat  which  these 

conditions  would  lead  us  to  expect.     Towards  the  end  of  the 

following  summer  the  Athenians   at  Naupaktos  joined  the 

Akamanians  in  an  attack  on  Anaktorion.     The  inhabitants 

knew  themselves  to  be  absolutely  cut  ofiF  from  all  help,  and 

the  treachery  which  opened  the  city  gates  is  easily  accounted 

for.     The  Akarnanians  expelled  the  Corinthians,  and  put  in 

their  stead  settlers  taken  from  their  several  tribes."^* 

Parifieation       The  war  had  cut  the  Athenians  off  from  those  great 

and  i^      religious  gatherings  which  formed  the  pride  and  delight  of 

thrDeUan    Hellenic  life ;  and  their  memory  turned  to  the  old  traditions 

festival.       which  Celebrated  the   ancient  splendours   of  the  Panionic 

festival  of  Delos.****    Amidst  the  troubles  brought  by  war 

and  pestilence  the  popular  mind  was  easily  fixed  on  any 

measures  which  might  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  and  win 

their  favour :  and  among  the  first  of  such  duties  would  be 

the  purification  from  all  profaning  things  of  that  island  in 

which  Phoibos  ApoUon  was  born  and  to  which  he  returned 

always  with  unabated  joy.     The  tyrant   Peisistratos  had 

removed  all  dead  bodies  from  the  groimd  overlooked  by  the 

temple :  the  Athenians  now  decreed  that  henceforth  neither 

births  nor  deaths  should  happen  within  its  sacred  limits,  and 

the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  carried  to  Bheneia,  an  islet  so 

close  to  Delos  that  Polykrates,  it  is  said,  had  attached  it  by 

a  chain  to  the  holy  island  when  he  wished  to  dedicate  it  to 

Phoibos.     Having  thus  fulfilled  the  duty  imposed  on  them 

by  an  oracle,*^^*^  the  Athenians  went  on  to  revive  the  ancient 

feast  with  a  magnificenco  which  they  hoped  might  surpass 

that  of  former  ages.     At  intervals  of  four  years  the  wealth, 

beauty,   strength,  and  skill  of  the  Ionic  tribes  was  to  be 

exhibited  in  chariot  races  and  other  contests  rivalling,  if  not 
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"«  Thuc  iii.  114.  "«  lb.  iv.  49.  "«  See  vol.  i.  page  IIG. 

1***  Thucydidca,  iii.  104, 1,  dismisses  the  subject  with  the  contemptuous  words  itark 
•xpriaii^tv  hi  Tiva,  From  Herodotos  we  should  have  had,  probably,  not  merely  the  oracle 
itself  but  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  its  origin. 
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\g,  tlioM  of  Olympu  itieUl  The  miseriea  which  chai 
fdOtrtred  the  renewal  of  the  inae  after  the  peace  of  Nikiaa  ■ — ^ 
dispelled  effectually  tlic^  heantifbl  dreams. 

.  The  serentli  year  of  tlie  mrb^an  with  the  osnal  inTasion  Oeemtti 
of  AttapM  bj  the  Pelopounenui  anny  under  Agis,  the  bod  of  p^j^ 
Aiehidaioos ;  bat  the  time  of  the  inroad  wae  earlier.  The  ^^,'^ 
Mm  was  stiU  green,  aodaniigiilarly  cold  and  ttormygpring  •""■' 
added  to  the  discouifortr  of  tlua  inTadeis  while  it  increased  426  >xj 
fte  diffienlty  of  getting  food.  Bat  scarcely  a  fortoight  had 
pused  since  they  crossed  the  Attic  border,  when  Agis 
received  tidings  which  caused  him  to  hurry  homewards  with 
all  speed.  The  ill-success  of  the  Aitolian  campaign  had 
K>t  damped  the  conrage  of  Demosthenes,  or  deterred  him 
fion  forming  elaborate  schemes  for  bringing  the  war  to  a 
,l>^^iasae.  Bis  plan  fco*  restoring  the  snpremst^  of  Athens 
Ofsr  Boiotia  by  an  inruion  from  the  northwest  was  sng- 
gBatod  by  the  Messenians  of  Nanpaktos;  in  his  present 
des^  be  fiJlowed  i^e  advioe  of  the  same  connseUors,  He 
«M  in  this  case  jostified  in  doing  so.  He  knew  that  they 
Here  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  the  coontry- 
lAidi  liad  once  been  their  own  and  along  which  their 
pirateeaB  exercised  their  craft ;  and  he  knew  also  that  the 
occi^tjon  of  a  strong  poet  on  Lokedaimonian  territory  would 
give  to  Athens  an  advantage  immeasurably  greater  than  any 
which  she  conld  secure  by  more  distant  conquests.  In  short, 
his  present  plan  was  one  in  thorongU  agreement  with  the 
policy  of  Perikles,  and  the  high  reputation  which  he  had 
won  throngh  his  victories  at  Olpai  and  Idomeng  insured  him 
a  &Tonrable  hearing  when  he  asked  the  sanction  of  the 
people  for  employing  in  any  operations  along  the  coasts  of 
Peloponnesos  the  fleet  of  forty  ships  which  they  were  send- 
ing first  to  Korkyra  '*'*  and  then  to  Sicily.  His  reqnest  was 
granted ;  and  the  l^t  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  Strategoi 
for  the  year  '*"  attests  the  thorough  confidence  which  his 
conntrymen  felt  in  his  genius.  But  the  generals  with  whom 
he  sailed  were  less  disposed  to  listen  when  on  doubling  the 
l^omontory  of  Mothon6  he  suggested  that  Pylos  might  serve 

*  Tbe  Korkflaiui 
occDpied  mount  I 
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BOOK     well  for  the  purposes  of  his  scheme.    They  may  have  re- 
* — r^ — -  membered  the  peril  into  which  Phormion  was  brought  in  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  because  time  was  wasted  in  meddling  with 
»  the  affairs  of  Kretan  cities ;  ***®  but  although  they  insisted 

on  sailing  onwards,  a  storm  brought  them  back  to  Pylos, 
and  Demosthenes  again  urged  the  advantages  of  occupying 
a  spot  not  much  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Sparta,  weU 
supplied  with  wood  and  stone  for  fortification,  and  surrounded 
by  a  practically  desert  country.  Their  reply  was  that  many 
such  spots  might  be  found  on  the  Peloponnesian  coasts,  if 
he  chose  to  waste  public  money  upon  them ;  nor  had  he  any 
better  success  either  with  the  subordinate  officers  ****  or  with 
the  men,  although  he  insisted  on  the  vast  difference  which 
the  presence  of  a  harbour  and  of  Messenians  speaking  the 
same  dialect  with  the  Spartans  made  in  favour  of  this 
particular  spot.  But  the  storm  lasted  on  for  days,  and  the 
men,  wearied  with  idleness,  began  of  their  own  accord  to 
fortify  the  place  by  way  of  passing  the  time.  They  had  come 
unprovided  with  iron  tools  for  shaping  stone,  or  vessels  for 
carrying  mortar;  and  they  were  thus  compelled  to  build 
their  walls  after  the  old  Cyclopean  fiishion.  The  blocks 
were  laid  together,  so  far  as  waa  possible,  without  mortar, 
smaller  stones  being  thrust  into  the  interstices ;  and  in  parts 
where  cement  was  indispensable,  the  men  carried  the  mortar 
on  their  backs  with  their  hands  folded  over  the  burden. 
They  soon  took  a  serious  interest  in  the  work  which  they 
had  begun  almost  in  sport,  and  toiled  hard  to  strengthen 
the  comparatively  small  extent  of  groimd  which  was  not 
sufficiently  fortified  by  nature,  before  a  Peloponnesian  army 
could  be  marched  against  them.  Six  days  sufficed  to  com- 
plete the  wall  on  the  land  side,  and  Demosthenes  was  left 
with  five  ships  to  hold  the  place,  while  the  rest  went  on  to 
Korkyra. 
The  bay  of  The  spot  thus  choscn,  associated  with  the  traditional 
Sphaktcria.  gj^j^^g  ^f  jfestor,  is  described  by  Thucydides  as  a  rocky 

i««  See  page  148. 

^**^  Tliese  are  the  Taxiarchoi, — not  the  ten  officers  so  named  who  were  chosen,  one  for 
each  tribe,  to  command  the  infantry  when  all  the  forces  of  the  state  were  called  out  for 
service,  but  the  officers  placed  in  charge  of  the  Taxeis  or  elementary  divisions  which 
answered  to  the  Spartan  Lochoi  (see  note  158)  and  the  Roman  centuria,  consisting, 
like  these,  in  theory  at  least,  of  100  men,  although  the  numbers  varied  according  to 
drcoiBstances.    See,  further,  Dr.  Arnold's  note  on  Thuc,  iv.  4, 1. 
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(far  Us  f  ifriiim  is  not 
€B  ftjg  poni),  rtreCcked  froai  nortlnreil  to  sontlir 

diiMuig  ifc  from  iiie  iiinlnid,  WHliin  this  liveftk- 
hjHie  afmaooB  lilwor  of  Pfloi^m  wliidi  Demofr- 
boped  to  niie  to  a  higgler  point  tlianefertiie  lepote- 
of  the  Attemui  iiny.*^** 
Be ^Mywy  Am* ^^  AthwiiMMi  mate  maaten of  Pytos had  A^^«f 
laought  Ag|  and  Mi  men  «wa j  ftam  Attiea,  But  when  tibe  JJlisSi. 
inadiBg  anoj  lenehed  Ae  PdkiponneBoey  tbe  allies  were  not 
aeaiiy  ao  leadjr  aa  tbe  Spailiaftai  to  go  on  at  onoe  to  the 
aee—  of  action.  Their  seal  majr  not  impossihly  have  been 
eoflled  hj  a  knowledge  of  tbe  secret  treaty  by  which  Mene- 
daioa  bad  aecmed  bis  own  safety  while  be  abandoned  his 
Ambtabiot  affiea.  Still  tbe  E^artans  sent  orders  to  all  their 
cwnfeJeiBlBS  to  appear  at  l^ks  with  as  little  loss  of  time  aa 
possible;  and  a  large  fi»ree  of  infEmtry  had  assembled  to 
attach  the  fiatifieationB  on  the  land  side,  befinre  the  sixty 
Pdoponnesian  sbipSy  dragged  over  the  Lenkadian  isthmus  to 
afoid  the  Athenian  squadron  at  Zakynthos,  conld  return  firom 
Korbyra.  Their  plan  was  simple,  and  of  its  success  they 
felt  no  donbty  if  only  the  work  conld  be  done  before  Demos- 
thenes receiyed  any  reinforcements.  The  ships  from  Zakyn- 
thos  might  arrive  at  any  moment ;  and  in  the  interval  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  Athenians  in  Fylos  should 
be  cmshed  by  a  simultaneous  attack  by  land  and  sea. 
Triremes  lashed  together  with  their  heads  facing  seawards 
were  to  block  up,  it  is  said,  both  entrances  to  the  harbour, 
while  a  body  of  Spartan  hoplites,  landed  on  Sphakteria,  would 
not  only  make  it  impossible  for  the  Athenians  to  use  that 
idand  as  a  military  post,  but  would  support  the  fleet  in  its 
attack  on  the  fortification.  The  former  part  of  this  plan  was 
not  carried  out ;  but  the  hoplites,  drafted  by  lot  from  all  the 
Lochoi  or  centuries,  were  placed  on  the  islet  under  the 
command  of  Epitadas.    Demosthenes  on  his  side  had  done 

i«B*  See  Appendix  M.  i 
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BOOK  all  that  an  able  and  brave  leader  could  do.  Before  the 
'— ^  Peloponnesian  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  he  had  sent  off  two 
ships  to  summon  with  all  speed  the  whole  squadron  from 
Zakynthos;  and  drawing  up  his  own  five  triremes  on  the 
shore  under  the  walls  of  his  fort,  he  hedged  them  in  with  a 
stout  stockade.  Their  crews  he  armed  with  such  shields 
(for  the  most  part  of  wicker  work)  as  could  there  be  got  or 
made  ;  and  the  few  weapons  which  he  placed  in  their  hands 
were  obtained  from  a  Messenian  privateer  of  thirty  oars  and 
a  pinnace,  from  which  he  received  also  the  not  less  welcome 
aid  of  forty  hoplites.  The  greater  part  of  his  force  he  re- 
served for  the  defence  of  the  landward  wall  against  any 
attacks  of  the  Spartan  infantry,  while  with  sixty  hoplites  and 
a  few  archers  he  himself  went  down  to  the  rough  and  stony 
beach,  where  the  weakness  of  his  walls  seemed  likely  to 
provoke  the  fiercest  assaults  of  the  enemy  from  their  ships. 
In  a  few  pithy  sentences  he  told  his  men  that  in  a  condition 
like  their  own  long-sighted  calculations  could  do  no  good, 
and  that  their  wisest  course  was  to  meet  without  thinking 
about  them  such  dangers  as  they  might  have  to  encounter. 
At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  to  them  that,  so  far  as  he 
could  see  or  judge,  they  had  altogether  the  advantage  of  their 
enemies,  and  that  even  if  they  should  be  compelled  to  give 
way,  there  was  no  reason  why  retreat  should  not  be  followed 
by  victory,  if  only  they  took  care  to  fall  back  in  good  order. 
The  day  went  precisely  as  he  had  anticipated.  On  the  land 
side  Peloponnesian  besiegers  were  not  much  to  be  feared ; 
and  we  are  only  told  that  they  achieved  nothing.  The 
attack  made  by  the  fleet  of  43  ships  under  Thrasymelidas  is 
related  with  greater  detail.  In  detachments  of  four  or  five 
vessels  at  a  time  the  Spartans  strove  to  effect  a  landing  on 
some  of  the  narrow  openings  by  which  alone  they  could 
approach  the  fort.  The  Athenians  were  already  here  to 
encounter  them :  but  they  had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  rocks 
and  reefs  which  giiii  this  dangerous  promontory,  and  the 
captains  of  the  ships  exhibited  a  natural  reluctance  to  risk 
the  destruction  of  their  vessels.  Furious  at  the  sight, 
Brasidas  asked  them  whether  they  meant  for  the  sake  of 
saving  some  timber  to  allow  the  enemy  to  establish  himself 
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in  fheir  ooontiy,  while  on  the  allies  he  nrged  the  duty  of    chap. 
■unifioingy  if  need  be,  every  ship  belonging  to  them  as  a  « — r-^^ 
■mall  xetom  finr  the  long  series  of  good  deeds  which  they  had 
leoeiTed  from  Sparta.     Then,  insisting  that  his  own  ship 
dMNild  be  driven  straight  upon  the  beach,  he  took  his  stand 
on  the  gangway  ready  to  spring  on  land,  feeling  sure  that  a 
%ttrtain  fiirce,  having  once  gained  a  footing  on  the  shore, 
would  at  least  take  care  to  enter  the  fort  along  with  the 
Athflnians  whom  they  would  drive  back,  and  there  decide  the 
mftUer  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat.    But  in  this  position  he 
was  exposed^  before  he  could  strike  a  blow  or  even  attempt 
to  leap  on  shore,  to  showers  of  darts  and  arrows.    Struck 
down  with  many  wounds,  he  fell  back  faiiiting  into  the  fore- 
part of  the  vessel  with  his  left  arm  hanging  over  the  side,  and 
his  shield  slipped  off  into  the  water.    Dashed  up  presently 
bj  the  waves  on  the  beach,  it  was  seized  by  the  Athenians 
who  with  it  cro¥med  the  trophy  raised  after  the  battle.    The 
E^partans  were  completely  baffled ;  and  evening  closed  on  the 
ttnuDge  victory  of  Athenians  on  the  Peloponnesian  coast  over 
Pdoponnesians  who  sought  in  vain  to  effect  a  landing  from 
their  own  ships  on  their  own  shores.    Two  days  more  were 
spent  in  futile  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Lakedaimonians  to 
obtain  a  footing  on  the  beach.     On  the  third  day  they  sent 
for  wood  for  the  construction  of  battering  engines ;  but  their 
schemes  were  disconcerted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  from  Zakynthos.     For  that  night  the  Athenian  com- 
manders were  compelled  to  sail  back  to  the  islet  of  ProtS,  for 
Sphakteria  was  full  of  hoplites,  the  Spartan  army  held  the 
ground  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Demosthenes,  and  their 
ships  lay  just  within  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.     On  the 
following  morning  the  Athenian  generals  advanced  in  order 
of  battle,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  their  way  within  the 
passage,  unless  the  enemy  should  come  out  to  meet  them  in 
the  open  sea.  With  a  strange  infatuation  the  Lakedaimonians 
quietly  awaited  their  attack  within  the  harbour;    and  the 
Athenians  sweeping  in  at  both  entrances  dashed  down  upon 
their  ships,  disabling  many  and  taking  five,  with  the  whole 
crew  of  one,  and  running  into  those  vessels  which  had  fled 
to  the  shore.     Others  were  seriously  injured  before  they 
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BOOK     could  be  manned  and  put  to  sea ;  and  others  again,  deserted 
* — I — '  by  their  crews,  were  towed  away  empty.    The  Spartans  saw 
with  dismay  and  grief  that  their  hoplites  were  now  cut  oflF 
in  the  island,  and  putting  forth  their  utmost  strength,  they 
rushed  into  the  water,  and  seized  these  vessels  with  their 
hands.     After  a  desperate  struggle  these  empty  ships  were 
dragged  back  to  the  land,  but  the  others  were  lost  beyond 
hope  of  recovery. 
Embassy  of      The  Athenians  had  won  another  and  a  decisive  victory ; 
tans  to        and  something  must  at  once  be  done,  if  the  hoplites  in 
the  negoti-    Sphakteria,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  first  families  of 
Sparta,  were  to  be  saved  from  starvation  or  from  the  immi- 
nent  risk  of  being  taken  prisoners  by  an  overwhelming  force. 
Eoman  selfishness  would  have  left  them  to  their  fate,  as  the 
senate  refused  to  ransom  the  prisoners  taken  at  Cannse ;  but 
Hellenes  had  not  reached  this  lofty  standard  of  indifference 
or  barbarism,  and  the  ephors  themselves  at  once  hurried  from 
Sparta  to  Pylos  to  effect  a  truce  until  envoys  should  have 
returned  from  Athens  with  the  decision  of  the  people  whether 
for  peace  or  for  continued  war.     The  terms  on  which  this 
truce  was  arranged  were  suflBciently  stringent.  Every  ship  of 
the  Lakedaimonian  fleet,  wherever  it  might  be,  was  to  be 
brought  to  Pylos  and  surrendered  to  the  Athenians  who  were 
to  yield  them  up  again  at  the  end  of  the  truce  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  had  received  them ;  and  no  attack  whether  by 
land  or  sea  was  to  be  attempted  against  the  Athenian  forti- 
fications.    On  the  other  hand    the  Athenians,  while  they 
agreed  that  the  Spartans  should  under  strict  inspection  send 
in  a  daily  allowance  of  food  and  wine  for  the  men  JLmprisoned 
in  Sphakteria,  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  keeping  a 
constant  guard  round  the  island,  under  the  one  condition  that 
they  should  make  no  attempt  to  land  upon  it.     The  ratifica- 
tion of  this  covenant,  the  infraction  of  any  one  clause  of  which 
was  to  nullify  the  whole,  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
about  sixty  ships ;  and  the  envoys  set  off  for  Athens,  while 
two  Athenian  triremes  began  the  task  of  watching  the  island, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  English  ships  round  St.  Helena  during 
the  imprisonment  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     Not  very  many 
days  had  passed  since  the  Athenians  had  witnessed  the 
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framtthne  xebeat  of  {he  inndixig  anny ;  and  notliing  was    chap. 
farther frwn  {heir  minds  than  the  thought  that  the  next  ^*«   n'  "^ 


■oene  in  {he  drama  would  be  the  sight  of  Spartan  ambassa- 
don  ning  ibr  peaoe  with  a  tone  of  moderation,  if  not  of  hn« 
■dBtyy  in  little  harmony  with  their  general  character.  The 
}^^myn^  of  the  hq^tes  in  Sphakteria  had  suddenly  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Spartans  to  the  exceeding  yalneof  forbearance 
■od  kindliness^  and  indeed  to  the  general  duiy  of  the  forgive- 
MSB  of  iqjnxies.  They  had  learnt,  if  we  may  believe  the 
xejpoert  of  Thucydides,  the  wholesome  lesson  that  it  is  dan- 
gcions  to  carry  a  quarrel  too  fiir,  and  that  a  generous  use  of 
mieixpected  good  luck  was  the  surest  means  for  converting 
aa  enemy  into  a  stedGast  firiend.  Such  good  luck  had  now 
fidlem  to  {he  fortune  of  the  Athenians :  and  it  had  therefore 
beegme  their  duiy  to  improve  the  chance  to  the  uttermost  by 
gnDinig  a  peace,  which,  as  founded  on  feelings  of  genuine 
gnJafcode  on  the  one  side  and  of  Hellenic  brotherly  kindness 
on  the  other,  could  not  &il  to  be  lasting.  The  Hellenic 
worMy  they  added,  was  sorely  in  need  of  rest,  and  the  boon 
would  be  not  the  less  welcome  because  they  knew  not  now 
who  had  begun  the  quarrel,  and  had  at  best  a  vague  notion  as 
to  what  they  were  fighting  for ;  ^^'^  and  lastly  they  hinted  that 
a  haughty  rejection  of  their  proposal  would  carry  with  it  a 
new  and  terrible  danger.  Thus  far  Sparta  was  actuated  by 
no  feelings  of  uncompromising  enmity  towards  Athens ;  but 
the  loss  of  her  hoplites  in  Sphakteria  and  still  more  their 
massacre  if  taken  prisoners  by  the  Athenians  would  make  the 
Spartans  their  bitter  and  relentless  foes  in  a  war  which  must 
end  in  extermination  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Mephistopheles  in  trouble  is  an  excellent  preacher;  but  Debate  at 
iruth  is  not  the  less  truth  though  it  may  come  from  the  lips  the  ^^ 
of  a  liar,  and  the  Spartans  were  no  doubt  perfectly  sincere  Jhe^spanan 
in  their  professions  of  kindly  feeling  towards  the  Athenians,  ^^^^y^ 
Adversity  often  teaches  some  very  wholesome  lessons,  and  the 
Spartans  never  spoke  more  to  the  purpose  than  when  they 
said  that  the  time  for  ending  the  war  had  come.    They  had 

itf  1  We  cannot  tell  how  far  this  speech  may  be  oolonred  by  the  historian  :  but  if  his 
feport  be  correct,  their  words  on  this  subject  reflect  Tividly  the  selfish  fieelings  which 
pEompted  tlie  abandonment  of  the  Ambrakiots  by  Menedaios  and  his  men.  See  page 
1»7. 
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BOOK  indeed  forgotten,  or  they  did  not  care  to  dwell  on  the  fact, 
v^ — r^ — '  that  when  Athens  was  down  under  the  scourge  of  the  great 
pestilence,  they  had  dismissed  with  contempt  the  Athenian 
envoys  who  had  come  to  sne  for  peace ;  ^^*^  but  many  of  the 
more  moderate  citizens  were  content  to  overlook  this  incon- 
sistency in  their  wider  regard  for  the  permanent  interests  not 
of  Athens  only  but  of  Hellas.  Unfortunately  among  these 
moderate  citizens  not  one  was  to  be  found  who  could  venture 
to  force  these  interests  on  the  attention  of  the  people.  Had 
Perikles  been  alive  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  mental  powers 
.  he  would  have  insisted  that  the  honour  of  Athens  must  be 
amply  asserted ;  but  he  would  have  insisted  not  less  earnestly 
that  no  unnecessary  hindrances  should  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  a  settlement  which  Athenians  might  make  not  only  with 
satisfaction  but  with  self-respect.  Not  improbably  he  would 
have  urged  that  the  time  was  come  for  fresh  attempts  to 
bring  about  a  Panhellenic  union,*^*^  although  not  much  was 
to  be  expected  from  such  attempts  amongst  a  people  radically 
incapable  of  getting  beyond  the  life  of  cities.  But  Perikles 
was  dead,  and  Kleou  was  living  with  a  spirit  unchanged  from 
the  day  when  he  hounded  on  his  countrymen  to  slaughter  the 
friendly  demos  as  well  as  the  rebellious  oligarchy  of  Mytilene. 
The  account  which  Thucydides  gives  of  the  interference  of 
Kleon  in  the  debate  is  short  and  marked  by  his  personal 
animosity  to  the  man.  Introduced  with  all  the  particularity 
of  a  first  notice,^*^  Kleon  is  represented  as  saying  that  the 
Athenians  could  not  honourably  demand  less  than  the  sur- 
render of  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria  with  all  their  arms,  and 
that  after  these  men  should  have  been  brought  as  prisoners 
to  Athens,  the  Spartans  might  make  a  further  truce  pending 
negotiations  for  a  permanent  peace,  on  the  one  condition  of 
giving  back  to  the  Athenians  Nisaia,  Pegai,  Troizen,  and 
Achaia  which  had  been  extorted  from  them  under  constraint 
long  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.^*^**  In  making  this 
demand  it  would  be  very  hard  to  say  that  Kleon  was  either 
wrong  or  unjust.     The  possession  of  Achaia  was  a  matter 

i<5«  See  page  126.  i«3  See  pa^e  63. 

"**  The  introduction  in  Thucydides,  iv.  21,  2,  is  clearly  superfluous  »fter  the  verj' 
similar  terms  in  which  he  is  introduced,  iii.  8G,  5,  before  the  second  debate  about  the 
Mytilenaians. 

Itoi  See  page  55. 
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aboat  wliich  the  Athenians  could  afford  to  be  indifferent,  so     chap 
long  as  they  had  in  Nanpaktos  the  key  of  the  Corinthian  « — ^^-^ 


golf;  but  they  were  fully  justified  in  insisting  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  Megarian  ports.  The  justification  was  in  £EU)t 
twofold.  The  Megarians  had  voluntarily  sought  their  friend- 
ship, and  they  had  requited  the  good  services  of  the  Athen- 
ians with  a  signal  ingratitude  which  might  well  deserve  the 
name  of  treachery ;  *^*®  and  further,  as  Megara  could  never 
stand  alone,  the  state  which  held  it  in  subjection  would  hold 
the  key  of  the  isthmus.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  the  Athenians  would  allow  the  Spartans  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  throwing  their  armies  into  Attica  at  will ;  and 
freedom  from  the  risk  of  invasion  was  the  least  that  Athens 
could  demand  not  only  for  her  own  credit  but  in  the  interests 
of  her  country  population  which  had  suffered  so  terribly 
during  these  six  fearful  years  of  war. 

To  these  demands  the  Spartan  envoys  made  no  direct  Rupture  of 
reply ;  but  no  rejection  of  the  proposal  was  implied  in  their 
request  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  discuss  the 
terms  with  them  and  submit  the  result,  as  it  must  necessarily 
be  submitted,  to  the  people.  This  step  would  not  yield  an 
inch  of  the  great  advantage  which  Athens  had  so  unex- 
pectedly gained.  The  Spartan  fleet  was  in  their  hands  ;  the 
Spartan  hoplites  had  no  means  of  escape  from  Sphakteria; 
and  the  movement  of  a  Peloponnesian  army  against  Pylos 
would  not  only  vitiate  the  armistice  but  practically  insure 
the  destruction  of  the  men  for  whose  safety  they  were  most 
anxious.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Mytilenaians  Kleon  had 
availed  himself  of  the  popular  feeling  which  was  smarting 
under  the  sense  of  a  causeless  revolt  on  the  part  of  a  state 
which  had  been  treated  with  exceptional  kindness ;  and  he 
now  availed  himself  of  the  popular  sentiment  which  sprang 
from  a  natural  elation  on  success  which  had  come  as  suddenly 
as  it  was  unlooked-for  and  decisive.  In  turning  this  feeling 
to  the  recovery  of  Troizen  and  the  Megarian  ports  he  was 
using  it  for  a  thoroughly  justifiable  purpose :  but  the  case  was 
altered  when,  on  hearing  the  request  of  the  Spartan  ambas- 
sadors, he  biurst  out  into  loud  and  indignant  denunciations 

U56  See  page  64. 
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BOOK  of  their  donble-dealing.  He  had  suspected  from  the  first 
'*^  f '  *  that  they  had  come  with  no  good  intent :  he  was  now  sure 
that  they  wished  only  to  cheat  and  mislead  the  people,  before 
whom  he  bade  them  speak  out  anytliing  which  they  had  to 
say.  The  envoys  were  taken  by  surprise.  Popular  debates 
were  things  unknown  at  Sparta ;  and  the  uncultured  disci- 
pline under  which  their  lives  had  been  passed  made  them  but 
little  fit  to  cope  with  the  bluster  of  loud-tongued  speakers  or 
to  plead  their  cause  before  a  vast  assembly.  Nor  had  any 
citizen  of  the  moderate  party,  from  Nikias  downwards,  the 
courage  to  demand  that  the  request  of  the  envoys  should  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  people.  ^**^  It  was  the  duty 
of  such  citizens  to  deny  the  right  of  Kleon  to  impute  evil 
motives  to  the  ambassadors  for  requesting  that  they  might 
be  allowed  to  confer  with  commissioners  or  even  to  assume 
that  questions  of  this  kind  could  be  fitly  discussed  in  a  large 
popular  assembly.  They  might  have  insisted  that  although  the 
people  must  in  the  last  resort  sanction  or  condemn  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  men  whom  they  might  appoint  as  com- 
missioners, the  preliminary  stages  would  be  far  better  left  to 
the  counsels  of  a  few  citizens  selected  specially  for  the  task. 
Nikias,  or  those  who  agreed  with  him,  might  have  urged 
further  that  of  these  citizens  Kleon  himself  should  be  one ; 
nor  in  such  case  could  Eleon  have  repeated  his  impudent 
assumption,  when  it  must  have  called  forth  the  obvious  retort 
that  his  words  must  be  made  good  by  some  show  of  proof. 
But  while  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  thus  woefully  remiss  in 

1457  This  was  a  matter  with  which  they  were  as  competent  to  deal  as  with  the  question 
whether  the  Mytilcnaian  people  should  or  should  not  be  massacred.  Hence  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  difficult  to  understand  the  remark  of  Mr.  Grote  that  *  the  case  was 
one  in  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  envoys  should  stand  forward  with 
some  defence  for  themselves ;  which  Nikias  might  effectively  second,  but  could  not 
originate :  and  as  thev  were  incompetent  to  this  task,  the  whole  affair  broke  down.* 
llist,  Gr.  vi.  447.  Whether  the  envoys  had  as  little  skill  in  making  a  speech  us  the 
secretary  of  Mindaros,  Xcn.  //.  i.  1,  23,  had  in  writing  a  letter,  we  are  in  no  way  bound 
to  examine.  They  had  committed  no  offence ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
defend  themselves.  But  beyond  all  doubt,  it  was  as  much  within  the  competence  of 
Nikias  to  assert  that  their  request  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  was  a  proof  of 
their  ^ood  faith,  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  Kleon  to  hold  it  up  as  evidence  of  their 
duplicity.  If  it  be  answered  that  the  popular  sentiment  was  too  clearly  against  such  a 
concession  to  make  it  prudent  to  take  such  a  course,  this  only  proves  that  the  Athenian 
people  had  advanced  far  towards  that  state  in  which  thQ  uttering  of  smooth  things 
and  the  prophesying  of  deceits  confer  a  stronger  title  to  &vour  than  the  telling  of 
the  truth.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  to  warrant  such  a 
supposition:  and  Nikias  might  have  gone  against  Kleon  without  administering  to 
the  people  rebukes  so  severe  as  those  which  Kleon  dealt  to  them  in  the  matter  of  the 
Mytilenaians.  ^_ 
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their  duty,  the  Spartan  envoys  might  well  be  deterred  from     chap. 


Baying  anything  farther  from  the^  fear  lest  in  case  of  failure  ^ 
their  words  should  be  misconstrued  and  their  motives  mis- 
represented among  the  allies  of  Sparta.  The  debates  in 
which  Eleon  was  opposed  to  Diodotos  have  shown  him  to 
be  no  mere  fawner  or  flatterer  of  the  people  $  and  the  sequel 
of  the  strange  drama  of  Pylos  will  show  that  he  is  not  charge- 
able with  rash  or  presumptuous  confidence.  But  it  does  not 
follow  of  necessity  that  the  bold  and  bluff  speaker  is  in 
the  right ;  and  Eleon  in  bringing  about  the  contemptuous 
dismissal  of  the  envoys  was  emphatically  in  the  wrong.  The 
Atlienian  people  chose  to  follow  him ;  but  nations  living 
under  very  different  governments  have  been  misled  not  less 
seriously  and  without  more  difficulty."^ 

With  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  Pylos  the  truce  ended,  K«Mimp- 
and  the  Spartans  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  fleet,  the  war  i 
But  the  Athenians  alleged  against  them  some  attack  on  their  ^S^!^ 
fortification ;  and  as  the  slightest  infraction  of  any  one  part 
of  the  agreement  was  to  vitiate  the  whole,  they  refused,  on 
this  excuse  which  the  historian  admits  to  be  paltry,  to  sur- 
render the  Lakedaimonian  ships.  Protesting  against  the 
iniquity,  the  Spartans  made  ready  to  carry  on  the  war.  They 
did  so  at  a  great  disadvantage :  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  generally  make  it  more  than  possible  that  the  double- 
dealing  which  KJeon  imputed  to  the  Spartan  envoys  was 
distinctly  contemplated  by  Demosthenes  and  the  Strategoi 
when  the  Lakedaimonian  fleet  was  committed  to  their  charge. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  former,  Eurymedou  had  shown 
at  Korkyra  a  profound  skill  in  the  arts  of  treachery,  and 
could  well  appreciate  the  advantage  of  insisting  upon  terms 
the  violation  of  which  he  meant  to  bring  about.  Their  one 
great  object  now  was  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  escape  from 
the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria ;  and  the  most  effectual  way  of 
preventing  the  Spartans  from  getting  at  them  would  be  to 
deprive  them  of  their  ships.  Nothing  but  the  extreme  value 
which  the  Spartans  placed  on  the  citizens  thus  cooped  up  in 
the  island  could  have  blinded  their  eyes  to  the  risk  which 
they  were  running  if  the  Athenians  should  refuse  to  restore 

»*^  Mr.  Grote,  HUU  Gr,  vi.  449,  lays  great  stress  on  this  fact. 
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BOOK     their  fleet.     It  would  then  be  impossible  for  them  to  relieve 
■—  , '  .^  Epitadas  and  his  men  unless  they  could  first  storm  the  forti- 


fications of  Demosthenes  and  forcibly  recover  some  portion 
at  least  of  their  fieet  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  Athenian 
triremes.  In  other  words,  they  could  not  hope  to  relieve 
them  at  all,  except  by  stealthily  conveying  food  into 
the  island,  nor  could  they  look  for  any  escape  from  the 
dilemma  except  to  the  slender  chance  that  Epitadas  might 
be  able  to  hold  out  against  a  long  blockade.  That  the 
blockade  would  be  a  strict  one,  the  Spartans  were  well 
assured.  The  two  Athenian  guard-ships  were  sailing  cross- 
ways  round  the  island  all  day,  and  except  when  the  wind 
blew  strong  on  shore,  their  whole  fleet  kept  watch  round 
it  on  all  sides,  the  front  to  the  bay  being  guarded  in  all 
weathers. 
GttiisM  But  at  first  it  seemed  as  though,  in  spite  of  these  vast 

^^onf  ^  advantages,  the  Athenians  would  find  that  they  had  under- 
"•««•  taken  a  task  beyond  their  powers.  Their  slender  garrison 
was  itself  besieged  by  an  army  which  occupied  the  land  on 
all  sides;  and  one  solitary  spring  on  the  summit  of  the 
little  peninsula  furnished  a  scanty  supply  of  water  for  them 
and  for  the  crews  of  the  triremes.  Compelled  to  land  whether 
for  sleeping  or  eating  from  ships  which  had  no  accommoda- 
tion for  either  purpose,  they  scraped  aside  the  pebbles  on  the 
beach  to  get  such  water  as  they  might  find  underneath,  and 
after  a  short  time  for  rest  returned  on  board  to  make  room 
for  others  to  land.  On  the  other  hand  the  hoplites  in  Sphak- 
teria  were  well  supplied  from  a  spring  in  the  centre  of  the 
island;  and  the  Spartans  on  shore  promised  freedom  to 
Helots  and  large  rewards  to  freemen  who  might  succeed  in 
bringing  ground  com,  cheese,  wine,  or  other  provisions  into 
the  island.  The  storms  which  prevented  the  Athenians  from 
keeping  guard  on  the  sea-side  were  chosen  for  the  passage 
of  light  boats  for  which  the  Spartans  had  agreed  to  pay 
their  value  and  which  were  run  aground  without  scruple  at 
the  landing-places  where  the  hoplites  were  on  the  look-out. 
Strong  swimmers  also  contrived  for  some  time  without  dis- 
covery to  make  their  way  to  the  island  dragging  by  a  rope 
sacks  filled  with  food  or  wine ;  and  Epitadas,  looking  to  the 
possible  failure  of  negotiations,  had  from  the  first  husbanded 
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most  carefiilly  the  abundant  allowances  which  had  been  sent     chap. 
in  with  the  sanction  of  the  Athenians  daring  the  truce.***^ — - 


In  short,  the  prospects  of  Demosthenes  and  Enrymedon  Mission  of 
were  singularly  dark  and  gloomy ;  and  they  were  at  once  with  rein- 
felt  to  be  so  at  Athens  when  the  tidings  came  not  that  £j«f^S|« 
Sphakteria  was  taken  but  that  the  hoplites  within  it  were  in 
no  lack  of  food  while  their  own  men  were  beginning  to  be 
in  want.  The  winter  season  would  soon  make  it  impossible 
for  the  fleet  to  remain  on  a  coast  where  the  crews  could  not 
land  at  night ;  ^*^  and  when  the  fleet  was  gone,  the  hoplites 
would  soon  escape  in  the  boats  which  now  brought  them 
food,  while  Demosthenes  and  his  men  would  remain  to  be 
starved  into  surrender.  The  feeling  of  elation  caused  by  the 
coming  of  the  Spartan  envoys  as  humble  suitors  was  followed 
by  dark  forebodings,  and  the  popular  feeling  ran  strongly  not, 
as  it  should  have  done,  in  the  channel  of  self-accusation,  but, 
according  to  the  Athenian  fashion  of  shifting  all  responsibility 
upon  advisers,  against  Kleon.  The  leather-seller  was  indeed 
sorely  perplexed,  and  in  the  spirit  of  selfishness  which  cha- 
racterises all  sides  in  this  fearful  war  **®*  his  opponents  were 
in  the  same  measure  delighted.  At  the  spur  of  the  moment 
he  charged  the  messengers  from  Pylos  with  falsehood :  but 
he  felt  that  he  had  made  a  false  move  when  they  asked 
that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  test  the  truth  of 
their  report,  and  when  he  himself  was  chosen  along  with 
Theogenes  to  discharge  this  duty.  If  he  went,  he  must 
either  eat  his  own  words,  if  their  account  should  be 
correct,  or  be  soon  convicted  of  a  lie,  if  he  ventured  to 
put  a  better  face  upon  the  matter.  Then  followed  a  scene 
which  singularly  illustrates  that  state  of  political  feeling  in 
the  oligarchic  party  at  Athens  which  was  afterwards  to  lead 
to  signal  disaster.  In  bringing  about  the  dismissal  of  the 
Spartan  envoys  Kleon  was  distinctly  both  foolish  and  wrong. 
But  the  question  now  was  how  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
garrison  and  fleet  at  Pylos ;  and  the  question  was  one  which 
concerned  all  Athenians  alike,  and  in  which  banter  and 
levity  must  be  daugerously  near  the  borders  of  treachery. 

i*»  Thuc.  iv.  u9,  2. 

^*^  It  follows  from  tLis  statement  that  either  there  was  no  entrance  at  this  time  into 
the  lake  now  known  as  that  of  Osmyn  Aga  on  the  north  end  of  the  present  peninsula 
of  Paleokastro,  or  the  Spartans  had  taken  care  to  line  itfl  shores  with  troops. 

i*«i  See  page  180. 
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BOOK  With  all  his  faults  and  with  all  his  recklessness  in  imputing 
^■'■i'  '  falsehood  to  others,  Eleon  was  none  the  less  right  in  telling 
the  Athenians,  that  if  they  believed  the  news  just  brought  to 
them,  their  business  was  to  sail  without  a  moment's  delay  to 
help  their  countrymen  and  seize  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria ; 
that  if  the  Strategoi  then  pi*esent  were  men  they  would  at 
once  do  so ;  and  that  if  he  were  in  their  place  not  an  hour 
should  be  wasted  before  sotting  off.  The  reference  to  himself 
was  at  the  worst  only  indiscreet;  but  Nikias,  instead  of  feeling 
that  Kleon  was  doing  no  more  than  pointing  out  his  clear 
duty  as  Strategos,  answered  at  once  that,  if  the  task  seemed 
to  him  so  easy,  he  would  do  well  to  undertake  it  himself. 
Eleon  was  again  guilty  of  indiscretion,  perhaps,  in  answering 
that  he  was  ready  to  go;  but  he  can  be  charged  with  nothing 
more,  and  his  fault  was  more  than  atoned  when  on  seeing 
that  Nikias  really  meant  to  yield  up  his  authority  to  him  he 
candidly  confessed  his  incompetence  for  military  command. 
With  incredible  meanness,  if  not  with  deliberate  treachery, 
Nikias  called  the  Athenians  to  witness  that  he  solemnly  gave 
up  his  place  to  Eleon ;  and  the  eagerness  of  the  demos  to 
ratify  the  compact  was  naturally  increased  by  the  wish  of 
Eleon  to  evade  it.  Except  in  language  which  Macaulay 
hesitated  to  apply  to  Cranmer,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  speak 
as  the  conduct  of  a  general  deserves  who,  regarding  the 
matter  as  a  joke  and  a  £Ekir  trap  for  catching  a  political 
opponent,  could  calmly  propose  to  endanger  the  existence  of 
his  country  by  dispatching  on  an  impossible  errand  a  man 
whom  he  believed  to  be  incompetent  even  for  common 
military  work.  Either  Athens  was  able  to  extricate  Demos- 
thenes and  Eurymedon  from  their  difficulties  and  so  to  bring 
their  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue,  or  she  was  not.  If 
Nikias  believed  that  she  was  not,  his  duty  was  to  state  the 
fact :  if  he  believed  that  the  task  was  within  her  powers,  he 
acted  the  part  of  a  traitor  in  recommending  as  a  substitute 
for  himself  a  man  who,  as  he  thought,  would  depart  only  to 
liis  ruin.  Noisy  and  arrogant  as  he  may  have  been,  Eleon 
yet  was  a  man  who,  like  Varro,  refused  to  despair  of  the 
commonwealth ;  ^*^^  and  he  at  once  said  that,  if  he  must  go, 

1463  Livy,  xzii  61.    For  the  unfaimesB'Witb  which  Varro  has  been  treated  see  Ihne, 
Hitt.  Borne^  U.  229»  281,  248. 
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he  should  set  out  on  his  errand  withoat  any  fear  of  the  CHAP. 
Lakedaimonians  oiider  the  fall  assurance  tbat  within  twenty  ■  ■  . '.— ' 
days  he  woidd  return  home  either  having  slain,  or  bringing 
with  him  as  prisoners,  the  hoplites  now  shut  up  in  Sphak- 
tsria.  He  added  that  he  would  take  with  hiia  only  the  force 
of  Lonmians  and  Lubrians  then  in  the  city  with  the  peltastai 
from  Aijioa  and  four  hundred  archers. 

The  bitter  animosity  of  Thucydides  to  the  man  who  was  Attitude  of 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  his  own  banishment  tha  oiigu- 
could  not  tempt  him  to  suppress  fa^ts ;  but  it  led  him  to  *''"''  P*^" 
iudulge  in  feelings  which  apart  from  thia  ground  of  irri- 
tation he  would  have  scouted  as  unworthy  of  an  Athenian. 
Kleon  had -done  no  more  than  assert  that  Athene  ivas  well 
able  to  do  what  Nikias  lield  to  he  impossible  ;  and  Thucy- 
dides stigmatises  this  assertion  and  his  confident  antici- 
pation of  success  .as  tokens  of  madnesB.'*'^^  Kleon  had 
further  taken  care  that  hia  colleague  should  be  the  man 
whose  genius  had  not  merely  plaimed  the  enterprise  at 
Pylos  but  had  successfully  achieved  a  far  more  difficult  task 
among  the  Akamanian  and  Amphilochiau  mountains.  He 
could  scarcely  have  shown  sounder  Beuse  or  greater  modesty 
in  his  arrangements :  and  y.'t  Thiicyili.lt'-;  c:iii  t(.A\  us  without 
a  feeling  of  self-condemnation  that  Kleon's  speech  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Athenians  with  laughter  and  that  sober-minded 
meo  were  well  pleased  with  an  arrangement  which  could  not 
iail  to  insnre  one  of  two  good  things,  either  the  defeat  and 
ruin  of  Kleon  or  a  victory  over  the  Lakedaimoniana  which 
might  open  the  way  for  peace.  Still  more  astounding  is  his 
statement  that  the  ruin  of  Kleon  was  what  these  sober- 
minded  men  especially  desired.'***  In  the  judgement  of 
Englishmen  these  sober-minded  men  would  be  mere  traitors : 
but  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible  to  believe,  that  the 
words  of  Kleon  were  received  with  laughter  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  Athenians,'*""  and  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clofiion  that  in  this  instance  personal  jealousy  has  betrayed 
Thucydides  into  a  distortion  or  at  least  into  the  exaggeration 
of  fact.     The  laughter  came  probably  only  from  the  members 


■t%ti-Af^rttia.Mwwnxir.t.,    17.38,5. 
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of  the  oligarcldc  clubs  and  from  those  who  were  a&aid  of 
offending  them. 

Thus  ended  a  scene  infinitely  disgracefol  to  Nikias  and 
his  partisans.  But  Eleon  found  himself  at  Pylos  among 
men  who  were  not  less  ready  than  the  Athenians  at  home  to 
fall  in  with  his  plan  of  immediate  and  decisive  operations. 
They  were  thoroughly  tired  of  being  besieged  themselves 
whOe  they  were  professedly  blockading  others:  and  a  fire 
accidentally  kindled  by  Athenians  who  were  compelled  to 
land  in  parties  on  the  island  and  dine  under  a  guard  had 
burnt  down  most  of  the  wood  in  Sphakteria  and  greatly 
lessened  the  risks  and  the  difficulty  of  landing.  The  Spar- 
tan hoplites  could  no  longer  shoot  them  down  from  behind 
impenetrable  coverts,  while  they  in  their  turn  lay  now  exposed 
to  the  arrows  of  the  Athenian  bowmen,  and  the  island  could 
with  comparative  ease  be  traversed  by  a  hostile  force.  These 
were  points  on  which  his  disasters  in  Aitolia  had  made 
Demosthenes  doubly  cautious ;  but  the  accident  further  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  number  of  men  in  Sphakteria  was 
much  larger  than  he  had  taken  it  to  be.  Hence  on  the 
arrival  of  Eleon  there  seemed  to  be  the  more  likelihood  that 
the  Spartans  on  the  mainland  would  listen  to  the  proposal 
which  was  at  once  made  to  them  for  the  surrender  of  the 
hoplites  who  should  be  well  treated  until  terms  of  peace 
could  be  arranged.  But  the  Spartans  would  not  hear  of  it ; 
and  with  the  full  consent  of  Eleon  Demosthenes  arranged 
the  plan  of  attack.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  their 
whole  force  of  hoplites  was  placed  on  board  the  ships  which 
began  what  the  Spartans  in  Sphakteria  supposed  to  be  the 
ordinary  night-circuit  round  the  island.  But  before  the  day 
broke  the  800  hoplites  were  disembarked  both  on  the  land- 
ward and  seaward  sides  of  the  island,  and  hastened  to  sur- 
prise the  outpost  of  thirty  men  who  kept  guard  at  its  south- 
eastern end,  and  who  were  all  slain  before  they  could  seize 
their  arms.  As  the  day  dawned,  the  crews  of  all  the  ships, 
more  than  seventy  in  number,  were,  with  the  exception  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  lowest  tier  of  rowers,  *^^^  landed, 

1460  These  men,  the  least  efficient  in  the  crew  of  a  trireme,  were  probably  without 
ipons  of  any  kind,  and  hence  could  not  go  into  action.  See  fortner  Arnold's  note 
Thue,  iv.  82,  2. 
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together  with  800  bowmen,  800  peltasts,  aU,  in  short,  whether  chap. 
Messenions  or  others  who  chanced  to  be  in  Pylos,  leaving  ^*  ■'  • 
only  those  who  were  absolutely  needed  to  defend  the  land- 
ward wall  against  the  besieging  army.  The  great  aim  of 
Demosthenes  was  to  do  his  work  by  means  of  the  light- 
armed  troops.  An  encounter  of  Athenian  with  Spartan 
hoplites  could  lead  only  to  terrible  slaughter  in  which  not 
only  would  the  Athenians  probably  be  the  greater  sufferers  but 
a  large  number  of  the  enemy  would  be  slain  whom  he  especially 
wished  to  take  alive.  This  end  he  hoped  to  achieve  by  sur- 
rounding them  with  numbers  so  manifestly  overwhelming 
as  to  convince  them  that  their  only  course  was  to  surrender ; 
nor  could  it  be  said  that  a  slur  was  cast  even  on  Spartan 
bravery  if  390  men  vrith  their  attendants  ^^^^  yielded  up  their 
weapons  to  an  army  falling  not  much,  if  at  all,  short  of 
10,000.  This  vast  force  was  distributed  in  parties  of  200 
on  every  eminence  and  on  every  spot  of  ground  which  offered 
the  least  advantage  in  attack  whether  in  the  front,  rear,  or 
flanks  of  the  main  body  which  under  Epitadas  maintained 
its  ground  by  the  spring  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  From 
the  first  the  Spartans  had  no  chance.  The  stones  and 
arrows  shot  from  the  slings  and  bows  of  their  enemies  told 
on  them  from  a  distance  at  which  their  own  heavy  spears 
were  useless ;  and  if  they  made  a  charge,  the  force  in  front 
fell  back  while  others  advanced  to  annoy  them  in  the  rear. 
Before  them  stood  motionless  the  compact  mass  of  Athenian 
hoplites;  but  all  attempts  to  reach  them  were  baffled  by 
showers  of  weapons  from  the  light-armed  troops  on  either 
side.  All,  it  is  true,  who  came  within  their  reach  were 
borne  down  by  the  strokes  of  the  most  redoubtable  warriors 
in  the  world ;  and  at  the  outset  the  light-armed  troops  of 
Demosthenes,  even  at  a  safe  distance,  gazed,  we  are  told,  with 
feelings  of  wonder  bordering  almost  on  dismay  upon  men  whose 
bravery,  strength,  and  discipline  had  won  for  them  a  terrible 
reputation.  But  the  discovery  that  at  a  little  distance  they 
were    comparatively   powerless   so   far   restored   their   self- 


^^^  It  is  not  likely  that  tlicsc  Spartans  were  attended  in  Sphokteria  by  the  full  num- 
ber of  Helots  attached  to  each  hoplite.     Sec  vol.  i.  pages  513  and  5Gt>.    But  on  tlic 
supposition  that  there  were  three  or  four  to  each  of  the  Spartiatai  the  whole  force  woul 
be  to  that  of  the  Athenians  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  five.  ^ 
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BOOK  possession,  that  rushing  simultaneously  from  every  side  they 
"—  ■  ■'  '"^  ran  with  loud  cries  and  shoutings  on  the  devoted  band.  The 
dust  from  the  lately  burnt  wood  rising  in  a  dense  mass  added 
to  the  perplexity  of  men  already  annoyed  with  a  mode  of 
fighting  utterly  strange  to  them.  Unable  in  the  fearful  din 
purposely  raised  by  their  assailants  to  hear  the  orders  given, 
they  at  length  began  to  fall  back  slowly  to  the  guard-post 
at  the  northwestern  end  of  the  island  where  the  ground  is 
highest:  but  the  very  fact  of  their  retreat  insured  their 
doom.  They  had  abandoned  the  only  spring  of  water  on 
the  islet,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  or  less  thirst  alone  would 
do  all  that  Demosthenes  could  desire.  But  in  the  mean- 
while they  were  comparatively  safe.  Their  rear  was  covered 
by  the  sea,  and  the  Athenians  now  as  vainly  strove  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  their  position  as  the  Spartans  had  thus  far 
sought  in  vain  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  Athenian 
hoplites.  Demosthenes  and  Eleon  were,  however,  soon  re- 
lieved of  their  perplexity.  The  leader  of  the  Messenian 
allies,  pledging  himself  to  find  a  track  which  should  bring 
them  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  led  his  men  round  from  a 
spot  not  within  sight  of  the  Spartans,  and  creeping  along 
wherever  the  precipitous  ground  gave  a  footing,  suddenly 
showed  himself  above  them.  The  traditional  story  of  Ther- 
mopylai  seemed  to  repeat  itself  in  this  incident :  but  Demos- 
thenes was  specially  anxious  that  the  surprise  should  not  be 
followed  by  another  slaughter  of  the  Three  Hundred.  Sum- 
marily checking  all  further  attack,  he  sent  a  herald  to 
demand  their  unconditional  surrender ;  and  the  dropping  of 
their  shields  as  their  hands  were  raised  alofb  showed  that 
the  inevitable  terms  were  accepted.  Epitadas  was  amongst 
the  slain  :  Hippagretes  who  as  second  in  command  had  taken 
his  place  was  just  alive  and  no  more;  but  Styphon  who 
acted  in  his  stead  made  the  seemingly  superfluous  request 
for  permission  to  consult  his  countrymen  on  the  mainland 
before  taking  any  decisive  step.  The  decisive  step  had  been 
already  taken :  and  the  Athenians  were  not  more  likely  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the  fight  than  they 
had  been  willing  to  restore  their  ships  after  the  rupture  of 
the  trucel    Nevertheless  his  prayer  was  granted,  and  after 
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two  or  three  messages  the  final  answer  came  that  Slyphon  chap. 
and  his  men  were  left  to  act  according  to  their  judgement,  •^ — i-^— ^ 
provided  only  that  they  did  nothing  to  disgrace  themselves. 
Under  such  circumstances  surrender  ooold  carry  with  it  no 
disgrace,  and  on  receiving  this  last  message  they  at  once 
gave  up  tiieir  arms,  and  ihe  men  were  distributed  among 
the  several  trierarchs  for  safe  conveyance  to  Athens.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty  hoplites  had  been  cooped  up  in  Sphak- 
teria  when  Eleon  arrived  with  his  reinforcements.  *^^^  Of 
these  292  lived  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  of  these  again  not 
less  than  120  were  genuine  Spartiatai  of  the  noblest  lineage. 
The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  trifling.^^^^ 

Seventy  days  had  passed  away  since  the  victory  of  the  Betumof 
Athenian  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Fylos  had  cut  off  the  ^g^^i^ltu 
hoplites  in  Sphakteria  from  aU  communication  with  the  J^^f*^ 
army  on  land :  but  so  carefully  had  Epitadas  husbanded  the 
provisions  brought  in  during  the  three  weeks  of  truce,  or  so 
successfully  had  the  Peloponnesian  boatmen  and  swimmers 
evaded  the  Athenian  guard-ships,  that  the  besieged  were  in 
no  danger  of  &mine  when  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  determined 
to  cut  short  the  contest.  The  work  was  now  done.  Within 
twenty  days  from  the  time  of  his  departure  Eleon  re-entered 
the  harbour  of  Peiraieus,  bringing  with  him  the  costliest 
freight  which  had  ever  been  landed  on  its  shores.  If  Hero- 
dotos  had  been  writing  the  history  of  this  stirring  drama,  he 
would  have  given  us  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  and  anecdotes, 
illustrating  the  proud  and  enthusiastic  welcome  which  the 
demos  gave  to  the  man  who  had  not  been  infected  with  the 
fears  or  the  treachery  of  the  oligarchic  faction,  the  bright 
hopes  of  a  coming  peace  which  should  soon  obliterate  all 
marks  of  recent  ravage  from  .the  pleasant  fields  of  Attica, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  in  spite  of  their  anxiety  to  be 
rid  of  the  war  they  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  the  honour  of  Athens.  From  Thucydides  we  have 
nothing  more  than  the  curt  comment  that  the  mad  pledge  of 
Kleon  had  thus  been  literally  redeemed ;  but  it  is  possible 

»«M  Thuc.  iv.  8,  9,  and  88,  5. 

^*^  Nothing  is  said  of  tho  Helots  daring  the  whole  time  of  the  action ;  and  we  mnst 
suppose  that  they  had  neither  slings  nor  bows,  and  thus  could  do  nothing  to  call  for  any 
notice. 
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J^OOK  that  the  harsh  and  ungenerous  question  "^^  which  he  men- 
^"  »  -  *  tions  as  being  put  to  some  of  the  Spartan  prisoners  may  have 
been  asked  bj  some  Athenian  citizen  as  in  the  full  flush  of 
triumph  he  saw  them  pass  on  the  road  from  Peindeus  to  the 
city.  The  convention  bj  which  Menedaios  had  not  long 
since  sacrificed  his  Ambrakiot  allies  to  secure  the  safety  of 
his  Peloponnesian  troops  had  done  much  to  lower  the  pre- 
eminence of  Sparta ;  and  the  traditions  of  past  generations 
rather  favoured  the  belief  that  they  would  die  fighting  to  the 
last  gasp,  than  warranted  the  anticipation  of  their  surrender. 
But  only  a  hard  and  narrow  spirit  could  have  prompted 
the  question  which  asked  of  the  prisoners  Avhether  the  brave 
and  noble  among  them  ^^^^  had  been  all  slain.  The  retort 
that  the  arrow  must  be  precious  indeed  which  could  dis- 
tinguish between  the  good  and  the  base  showed  something 
of  the  readiness  of  Dienekes.^*^*  On  the  verdict  of  Thucy- 
dides  little  needs  to  be  said.  Disgraceful  though  it  may 
be,  it  is  not  nearly  so  disgraceful  as  the  conduct  of  Nikias 
and  his  partisans  in  not  merely  suffering  but  compelling 
Kleon  to  undertake  a  work  which  they  regarded  as  fit  only 
for  a  madman.  The  judgement  of  the  historian  is,  in  short, 
the  judgement  of  his  party ;  and  it  proves  not  the  insanity  of 
Kleon  but  the  political  immorality  of  those  who  would  have 
it  that  10,000  Athenians,  under  a  general  singularly  fertile 
in  expedients,  popular  vdth  his  men,  and  supported  by 
precisely  the  kind  of  force  which  he  most  needed,  could  not 
hope  to  capture  400  Spartans  who  were  cut  off  from  all 
possibility  of  escape  by  a  hedge  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  the 
forfeiture  of  their  own  navy."^*  It  would  have  been  happy 
indeed  for  Athens,  happy,  perhaps,  for  the  Hellenic  world  in 
general,  if  at  Syracuse  Demosthenes  had  had  as  his  superior 
in  command  not  Nikias  but  Kleon. 

1*70  Thuc.  iv.  40,  2.  ""  lb. 

1479  Herod,  vii.  226.    See  vol.  i.  page  510. 

1478  xhe  representations  of  the  comic  poets  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  In 
strict  justice  they  deserve  no  notice  at  all.  That  the  comedies  of  such  a  poet  as  Aris- 
tophanes are  wonderM  not  only  for  their  wit  and  brilliance  but  as  illustrations  of 
Athenian  life,  manners,  and  modes  of  thought,  no  one  could  be  so  infatuated  as  to 
deny ;  but  if  the  characters  of  men  are  to  be  blackened,  we  ma^^  at  the  least  demand 
that  the  picture  drawn  by  the  accuser  shall  be  consistent  with  facts  actually  known  to 
us  from  other  sources.  Now  we  know  that  the  elaborate  picture  drawn  of  Sokrates  is 
not  only  a  distortion  or  an  exaggeration  of  facts,  but,  to  speak  judicially,  is  an  absolute 
lie.    At  the  outset  he  may  possibly  have  used  language  which  might  give  some  coun- 
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tenancy  to  the  impDlationa  or  A 
■  \tta  tlmcfoDld  be  u  neur 
Snatfocd  at  to  the  I&it  in  □□( 
outMt  of  his  ciu-eer,  of  wliich  wi 
ttaenl  rtni-gnzer,  apeat  hu  Uie 
indeed  aguoAtHll  physical  inqui 
DbligatioD  even  to  exunina  pen 


cbcMM*  to  bold  u\ 


ridiimie:  I 


utopbanea;  hnl  the  rqwtition  of  the^o  inunustions  at       CilAI'. 
10  ihe  truth  u  a  hiogr»nhy  which  ihoiild  reprewnt  iv. 

impnimising  oppoiieat  or  despotiam.      Except  it  the  i 

know  but  little,  Sakratu,  far  fram  being  a  dreamy  and 
n  praleatinj;  a^ntC  all  ulronomical  Apwulaticitis  and 
iea  generally.  We  are  therefore  at  otiM  acquitiwl  of  nil 
■    'largiH  brought  agaiaa  I  anyothermen  whom  ho 


t  there  ai 


:  few  imtaucej 


then  reaped  another  c 


.0  PedlIIe^  eeo  Appen- 
I  what  he  savi  of  Kleon.  The  «iBt  of  hia 
a  in  the  Knightt  is  that  Kleon  OrM  thmit  binuelf  into  the  offiee  of  general  and 
uped  another  cnan's  bnrreon  Thucydidea  haled  Kleon  morB  rehemeatly  perhaps 
n  Anstophnnea  can  have  hated  him;  hut  from  Thucvilides  wc  learn  (1)  that  the 
»  was  thrust  nponhim  sorely  njpiinst  his  wQl  by  men  who  wished  to  make  a  joke  of 
the  deatnietion  of  an  Athenian  deet  and  anny.  and  (';)  that,  far  from  wishing  lo  rob 
DemoubeDeo  of  his  ciedil,  Kleon  chose  that  general  specially  as  his  oDlleaguG,  and  letl 
lo  him  both  the  plan  and  Ibc  eieraiion  of  the  atlaek.  BBlwMrn  these  two  men  there  ia 
•very  appearance  of  cordial  co-operation !  but  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Pylos 
Kleon  is  wholly  sobonUnalo  to  the  more  experienced  and  gilted  commander  who  bad 
plumed  the  enterprise.  The  modegt  portion  thoa  asaimied  bj  bim  is  more  creditable 
thai]  anything  else  that  ia  related  of  bim. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE   PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  FROM    THE   OAPTUEE  OF 
SPHAETERIA  TO   THE   PEACE   OF  NIRIAS. 

BOOK     The  success  of  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  had  a  marked  effect 
on  public   feeling  at  Athens.     The   occupation  of   Pylos, 


ChsngQ  in  bringing  with  it  the  hope  of  capturing  the  hoplites  shut  up 
^e^pniar  j^  Sphakteria,  had  not  only  removed  the  depression  which 
Athens.  till  then  had  been  very  generally  felt,  but  had  awakened  in 
the  party  of  which  Eleon  was  the  most  prominent  speaker  a 
desire  of  recovering  for  Athens  the  supremacy  which  she  had 
won  and  lost  before  the  thirty  years'  truce.  But  there  were 
nevertheless  many  to  whom  such  schemes  appeared  imprac- 
ticable; and  it  was  only  the  personal  influence  of  E3eon 
which  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
Now,  it  would  seem,  no  voice  was  raised  on  behalf  of  peace ; 
and  Nikias  had  brought  on  himself  so  much  disgrace  by  his 
behaviour  in  the  matter  of  Sphakteria  that  he  could  not 
venture  on  warnings  which  would  now  have  been  both 
seasonable  and  wholesome.  The  utter  disgust  for  the  war 
which  marks  the  *  Achamians,'  a  comedy  exhibited  by  Aristo- 
phanes about  six  months  before  the  victory  of  Kleon,  had 
given  way  before  the  more  confident  and  resolute  temper 
shown  in  his  play  of  the  ^  Horsemen '  or  *  Knights.'  The 
Athenians  could  now  make  peace  whenever  they  might 
choose  to  do  so ;  but  without  offering  for  the  present  any 
terms  to  the  Spartans,  they  placed  a  permanent  garrison  at 
Pylos,  and  the  exiled  Messenians  returning  eagerly  from 
Naupaktos  began  to  lay  waste  the  Lakonian  territories  and 
to  invite  those  desertions  of  their  kindred  Helots  which  soon 
afterwards,  it  is  said,  tempted  the  Spartans  into  a  crime 
as  fidghtful  as  any  recorded  in  the  long  and  blood-stained 
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annalB  of  Blayerj,    To  ihem  it  Beemed  as  if  the  yery  fonnda-     chap. 
tions  of  their  state  were  giving  way.    The  selfish  convention  ^ — r^-^ 


of  Menedaios  with  Demosthenes,  the  readiness  with  which 
they  had  undertaken  practically  to  coerce  their  allies  into  the 
peace  by  which  they  wished  to  recover  the  prisoners  in 
Sphakteria,  had  lowered  them  greatly  in  their  own  self-esteem 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hellenic  tribes  generally.  The  people 
whom  they  had  vanquished  and  driven  away  centuries  ago 
were  now  flocking  back  to  plague  them  with  a  warfSaxe  of  the 
most  harassing  kind.  Their  serfii  were  hastening  to  make 
common  cause  with  these  roving  plunderers :  and  well-nigh 
300  Spartan  hoplites  were  in  chains  at  Athens,  ready  to 
be  brought  out  and  slain  in  sight  of  any  Peloponnesian  army 
which  might  dare  to  cross  the  Athenian  border.  They  were, 
in  truth,  greatly  and  unexpectedly  humbled;  and  their 
humiliation  was  shown  in  more  than  one  fruitless  embassy 
for  peace.  The  Athenians  met  each  proffer  by  a  larger 
demand,  and  there  was  no  Perikles  at  hand  now  to  convince 
them  that  they  were  acting  unwisely  in  pressing  good  fortune 
toofiur. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesos  was  now  to  suffer  Cuni 
from  their  activity.  A  fleet  of  eighty  ships  with  2,000  thfTOasuof 
hoplites,  200  horsemen  in  transports,  and  a  body  of  Milesian,  '^e^Saronic 
Andrian,  and  Karystian  allies,  issued  from  Peiraieus  under 
cover  of  night,  and  before  dawn  the  army  had  disembarked 
on  the  beach  beneath  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  unfortified 
village  of  Solygeia  distant  about  six  miles  from  Corinth  and 
two  from  the  isthmus.  Tidings  of  the  intended  expedition 
had  reached  the  Corinthians  from  Argos ;  but  they  had  not 
calculated  on  a  night  voyage,  and  the  Athenians  under 
Nikias  landed  without  opposition.  Fire-signals  announcing 
the  event  called  forth  the  whole  available  Corinthian  force. 
One-half  was  stationed  at  Kenchreia  to  prevent  any  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  on  Krommyon,  a  town  to  the  east  of  the 
isthmus.  Battos  with  one  Lochos  or  company  occupied  the 
height  of  Solygeia,  while  the  other  general  Lykophron 
advanced  to  give  battle  to  Nikias.  The  fight  was  one  at 
close  quarters  throughout ;  but  the  issue  of  the  obstinate 
contest,  after  a  temporary  repulse  of  the  Athenians,  was 
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BOOK     determined  by  the  Athenian    caTaliy.      The  Corinthians, 
'"•       destitute  of  horsemen,  were  at  length  made  to  give  way,  and 


they  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  sommit  of  Soljgeia.'^^^ 
Ljkophron  himself  was  killed,  along  with  212  Corinthians : 
the  Athenian  loss  did  not  exceed  50.  The  Qneian  hill  had 
cut  off  the  other  half  of  the  Corinthian  army  at  Kenchreia 
from  the  sight  of  the  battle ;  but  clouds  of  dust  showed  them 
what  was  going  on,  and  the  approach  of  this  large  reinforce- 
ment conyinced  Nikias  of  the  prudence  of  a  retreat  to  the 
islets  lying  off  the  coast.  Leaving  these,  the  Athenians  sailed 
on  the  same  day  to  Krommyon,  and  ravaged  its  lands.  On 
the  next  day  turning  southwards  and  making  some  descents 
as  they  went  along,  they  occupied  the  peninsula  between 
Epidauros  and  Troizen,  on  which  lay  the  city  of  Methone, 
and  building  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  made  it  a  permanent 
post  from  which  raids  might  be  made  on  the  coast  lands  of 
the  neighbourhood."^* 
Cq>tiin  of  The  history  of  this  momentous  year  was  not  yet  closed, 
envoy  Ar-  An  Athenian  fleet  had  yet  to  make  its  way  to  Sicily,  and  on 
on^'way  ^^^  voyage  Eurymedon  was  to  bring  about  by  his  detestable 
to  Sparu.  treachery  the  slaughter  which  marked  the  end  of  the  bloody 
straggles  at  Korkyra."^^  An  incident  on  the  shores  of  the 
Egean  brought  the  Athenians  into  momentary  contest  with 
the  Persian  power.  Artaphemes,  an  envoy  from  Artaxerxes 
to  the  Spartans,  was  seized  at  Eion  "^^  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  by  Aiisteides  the  son  of  Archippos,  the  commander 
of  one  of  the  tribute-gathering  Athenian  ships,  and  was 
brought  to  Athens  with  his  dispatches.  The  gist  of  these 
lay  in  the  complaint  that  with  all  his  efforts  the  king  could 
not  make  out  what  the  Spartans  wanted.  Their  ambassadors 
had  come  each  with  a  different  story,  and  if  they  wished  to 
make  their  meaning  clear,  they  must  send  with  Artaphemes 


1474  Thuc.  iv.  44, 1.    The  phrase  here  used  is  90tvro  ra  oirXo,  translated  by  Dr.  Arnold 
*  they  piled  their  arms '  after  the  fashion  of  hop-poles  in  winter  time, '  a  certain  sign 


1474 

as 

that  they  were  not  ^oing  to  move  again.'  We  have  already  seen  that  the  phrase  can- 
not always  bear  this  meaning,  see  note  1274 ;  but  if  it  was  so  sure  a  sign  that  they 
would  move  no  more,  then  Thucydides  needed  not  to  trouble  himself  to  add  the  words 
Kal  ovKtTi  ffarZ/Saii^ov  iW*  fi<rvx^i*>'^' 

"75  Thuc.  iv.  45.  i476  See  page  184. 

1477  Thucydides,  iv.  7,  speaks  of  Simonides  the  Athenian  general  as  taking  during 
this  same  year  the  Mendaian  colony  of  Eion,  which  he  soon  afterwards  lost.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  Strvmonian  Eion,  which  had  long  been  an  Athenian  possession.  But 
the  name,  meaning  simply  a  shore,  may  have  been  common  to  many  places. 
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men  who  could  speak  intelligibly.  The  Athenian  assembly  chap. 
listened  probably  with  a  smile  to  this  courtly  rebuke  of  the  ^-  ,'  -^ 
stupidity  or  disingenuousness  of  a  people  so  aristocratic  that 
they  could  not  do  without  a  brace  of  kings :  but  the  per- 
plexity of  Artaxerxes  points  to  the  radical  evil  of  a  govern- 
ment which  allows  no  open  discussion,  which  intrusts  to  its 
magistrates  an  undefined  and  arbitrary  power,  and  which  by 
changing  these  magistrates  every  year  runs  the  risk  of  having 
the  secret' policy  of  one  thwarted  or  defeated  by  the  secret 
policy  of  another.  The  dispatch  of  Artaxerxes  never  reached 
Sparta.  Artaphemes  was  sent  back  to  Ephesos  with  some 
Athenian  envoys  to  the  great  king.  About  the  objects  of  their 
mission  nothing  is  said ;  but  if  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
they  aimed  at  detaching  Persia  from  all  alliance  with  Sparta, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  were  guiltless  of  the  treachery 
which  led  the  Spartans  to  call  down  the  force  of  an  Asiatic 
despot  to  aid  them  in  crushing  an  Hellenic  city.  To  them 
the  absurdity  of  bringing  a  Persian  fleet  or  army  to  the 
Feloponnesos  was  manifest:  and  in  the  East  their  only 
interest  was  to  keep  the  Persian  king  within  the  bounds 
which  for  nearly  half  a  century  he  had  been  compelled  to 
respect.  But  the  object  of  the  Athenians,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  king.^^^®  The 
envoys  heard  the  tidings  at  Ephesos,  and  returned  straight 
to  Athens. 

The  building  of  a  new  wall  to  their  city  by  the  Chians  Onier  to 
seemed  to  the  Athenians  to  forebode  a  rebellion  such  as  that  fo^puir^^' 
which  they  had  abeady  had  to  crush  in  Saraos  and  Lesbos,  ^ewVi^of 
and  a  peremptory  order  was  at  once  sent  to  them  to  pull  it  t^<-*»r  city. 
down.     The  oligarchs  protested  that  the  thought  of  revolt 
had  never  entered  their  minds  :  but  the  Athenians  had  learnt 
caution,  and  the  destruction  of  the  wall  on  which  they  had 

1478  The  annals  of  Persia  have  happily  at  this  time  little  to  do  with  the  hisforv  t)t 
Greece.  The  cowardly  Xerxes  had  been  murdered  in  the  year  of  Kimon's  victories  ou 
the  Eurymedon,  465  b.c.  ;  and  Artabanos,  one  of  his  assassins,  having  succeeded  in 
inducing  his  son  Artaxerxes  to  put  his  brother  Dareios  to  death  as  an  accomplice  in  llio 
crime,  tried  next  to  murder  Artaxerxes  himself.  But  he  was  foiled  in  this,  and  was 
put  to  death.  The  reign  of  Artaxerxes  the  Longhanded,  iiaxpoxtip^  lasted  for  40  years, 
to  D.c.  425.  His  son  and  successor  Xerxes  was  killed  after  a  reign  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  and  the  same  fate  befell  another  son  named  vSogdianos,  who  was  followed  by  a 
ihird  «)n,  Oehos,  who,  known  as  Dareios  Nothos,  reigned  for  about  20  years,  to  n.c. 
404.  His  sons  Artaxerxes  Mncmon  and  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  children  of  Parysatis, 
will  become  prominent  in  the  later  history. 
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BOOK  toiled  during  the  summer  gtfve  the  Chians  occupation  during 
^^  i~ — '  the  winter  which  closed  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  decision  of  the  Athenians  was  soon  justified  by 
the  hostile  movements  of  Lesbian  exiles  on  the  opposite  main- 
land. These  in  the  following  spring  with  the  aid  of  some 
Peloponnesian  mercenaries  seized  Bhoiteion  and  gave  it  up 
again  for  2,000  Phokaian  staters,  and  then  having  occupied 
Antandros  set  about  making  it  a  permanent  post  for  annoy- 
ing Lesbos  and  other  allies  of  Athens.^^^® 
Athenian  The  Spartans  had  been  already  more  than  vexed  by  the 
of^yth«iu  settlement  of  a  hostile  force  on  the  little  peninsula  of  Pyloa ; 
424  B.C.  |J^{.  ^thin  sight  of  the  southeastern  promontory  of  Lakonia 
lay  an  island,  of  which  according  to  an  old  story  the  sage 
Chilon  had  said  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Spartans  if  they 
could  sink  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.*^®°  So  long  as  this 
island  of  Kythera  was  not  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  it  was 
to  them  doubly  a  source  of  profit.  Thither  came  fleets  of 
merchant  ships  from  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  here  the  Spartans 
had  a  post  from  which  they  could  with  ease  keep  off  all 
privateers  from  the  Lakonian  coasts ;  for  except  in  the  bay 
at  the  head  of  which  lay  the  port  of  Gytheion  a  mighty 
wall  of  cliff  rose  sheer  from  the  coast,  leaving  for  the  most 
part  no  foothold  even  for  the  bravest  and  the  most  skilful 
mariner.  The  island  was  inhabited  by  Lakedaimonian  Peri- 
oikoi  governed  by  a  magistrate  sent  annually  from  Sparta : 
but  whatever  precautions  the  Spartans  may  have  taken  (and 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  they  guarded  Kythera  with  more 
than  usual  care),  they  were  ineffectual  against  the  energetic 
attacks  which  Nikias  and  his  colleagues,  with  a  fleet  of 
sixty  ships  carrying  2,000  hoplites  and  some  horsemen,  made 
simultaneously  upon  the  two  towns  in  the  island.  Skandeia, 
probably  on  the  southern  or  western  coast,  was  taken  at 
once :  Kythera,  facing  the  Maleau  promontory,  was  carried 
after  a  short  engagement.  In  fact,  the  resistance  was  i\ioro 
nominal  than  real ;  and  the  enterprise  had  been  in  part  con- 

1479  Thuc.  iv.  .02.  This  fortress  was  seized  some  months  later  by  Demodokos  nnd 
Aristeidcs  the  admirals  of  the  Athenian  tribute-gathering  ships.  Thuc.  iv.  75.  lliev 
lind  no  mind  to  allow  the  growth  of  another  Anaia,  from  which  the  Samian  Demos  had 
receive*!  so  much  annoyance  and  the  Spartan  Alkidas  so  much  help. 

iiw>  Herod,  vii.  235.  See  vol.  i.  page  611.  This  portion  of  the  histon'  of  Herodotos 
must,  it  would  seem,  have  been  written  before  the  descent  of  Kikias  ou  the  island. 
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certed  with  a  friendly  body  among  the  people  who  wished  '-'^f^- 
to  be  rid  of  the  oligarchic  rule  of  Sparta.  But  for  these  ■ — ^— ' 
alhes  the  Athenians  woold  without  beeitaiion  hare  dealt 
with  Kythera  as  they  had  dealt  with  Aifpoa,'**'  As  it  waa, 
some  few  were  sent  to  take  their  trial  at  Athens,  under 
promise,  however,  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  death; 
and  the  Atbeniaus  set  to  work  to  show  the  Spartans  how 
they  meant  to  use  their  new  conquest.  Athenian  ships 
made  descents  ou  Asine,  Helos,  and  other  places  on  the 
Lakonian  gulf.  The  garrison  on  duty  at  Kotyrta  and  Apliro- 
disia,  having  first  repulsed  some  light-armed  troops  of  the 
enemy,  fell  back  before  their  hopUtos.  The  lands  of  Epi- 
dauros  Limera  on  the  eastern  coast  wei-e  then  ravaged,  and 
lastly  the  Athenian  fleet  appeared  before  Thyrea  where  the 
expelled  Aiginetans  had  found  a  home.  Retreating  &om 
tlie  port  on  the  coast  to  the  upper  city  somewhat  more  than 
a  mile  inland,  the  Aiginetans  prepared  to  defend  themselvoa 
as  best  they  could  without  the  help  of  a  Lakedaimonian  force 
which,  refusing  to  run  the  risk  of  blockade,  remained  in- 
active without  the  walls,  while  the  Athenians  carried  Thyrra 
by  storm.  The  Aiginetans  captured  within  it  were  all  taken 
to  Athene  and  were  all  there  put  to  death.  Thos  waa  swept 
away  the  remnant  of  that  people  who  had  shared  with  the 
Athenians  the  glory  of  Salamis,  and  a  second  catastrophe  as 
horrible  as  that  of  Flataiai  attested  the  strength  of  the  fatal 
disease  which  rendered  impossible  the  growth  of  an  Hellenic 
nation.  The  Spartan  commander  TantaloB,  captured  with 
these  victims  of  ancient  and  exasperated  feud,  was  kept  a 
prisoner  along  with  the  hoplites  surrendered  in  Sphakteria.'*" 

It  was  at  this  time,  it  would  seem,  that  the  Spartans  unw^cre 
committed  a  crime,  the  reality  of  which  we  can  accept  only  wfhJ""' 
on  the  assertion  of  an  historian  with  whose  veracity  even  8p"t«n* 
personal  hatred  was  not  allowed  to  interfere.    Among  those 
who  risked  life  and  limb  to  convey  food  to  the  men-  shut  np 
in  Sphakteria  the  most  prominent  were  the  Helots  to  whom 
the  Spartans  had  promised  freedom  as  the  reward  of  their 
good  service ;  and  tre  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  men  thus  freed  were  among  the  number  of  the  serfs  who 

1(91  See  page  IH.  "^  Thrc.  Iv.  57. 
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BOOK  joined  the  Messenians  re-established  in  Pylos.  In  spite  of 
'*- — r^ — '  all  the  darkness  which  shrouds  the  history  of  this  unfortunate 
people,  we  know  at  the  least  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
class  which  the  wretched  dichotomy  of  Aristotle  set  down  as 
natural  slaves.  If  any  trust  is  to  be  pat  in  the  old  traditions, 
the  Achaians  who  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Dorian 
invaders  had  been  the  freemen  whose  chiefs  had  a  voice  in 
the  Agora  of  Menelaos  and  Agamemnon ;  and  the  Messenians 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  degradation  of  Helots  were, 
not  less  than  the  Spartans,  sprung  from  the  vaunted  stock  of 
conquerors  who  entered  Peloponnesos  with  Temenos,  Kres- 
phontes,  and  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemos.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  ground  for  surprise  if  these  Helots  showed 
themselves  determined  to  recover  the  freedom  which  had  its 
immortal  champion  in  Aristomenes ;  and  if  to  obtain  this 
right  they  were  ready  to  risk  life  itself  in  the  interests  of 
their  present  masters,  this  was  at  once  a  proof  that  what 
they  sought  was  liberty  for  themselves,  and  not  the  ruin  of 
the  people  who  had  robbed  them  of  it.  But,  if  Thucydides 
may  be  believed,  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans  were  blinded  to 
everything  except  the  fact  that  Helots  (probably  those  who 
had  not  been  manumitted)  were  deserting  to  the  Messenians 
at  Pylos,  and  that  the  success  of  Nikias  had  opened  for  them 
another  refuge  at  Kythera.  Happily  for  the  lasting  interests 
of  mankind  the  most  strenuous  preachers  of  the  gospel  of 
slavery  have  never  hesitated  to  act  towards  the  slaves  of 
other  men  on  the  hypothesis  that  of  all  evils  slavery  is  the 
worst ;  and  even  Aristotle  himself  who  would  concede  to  his 
own  *  animated  machines  '  **®^  the  right  of  rebellion  no  more 
than  he  would  concede  it  to  his  horses  or  his  asses  would 
without  scruple,  if  he  wished  to  ruin  the  citizen  of  another 
state,  teach  that  man's  '  breathing  instruments'  that  they  had 
fully  as  much  right  to  be  free  as  their  master.  The  panic 
fear  caused  by  the  dread  of  such  teaching  has  led  to  some 
crimes  the  enormity  of  which  staggers  our  powers  of  belief; 
but  these  crimes  have  in  their  turn  sealed  the  doom  of  that 
accursed  system  which  received  an  execrable  sanction  from 
philosophers  like  Aristotle  and  Plato.     Goaded  on  by  such 

1483  iy^^x^v  ofTftuov,    Polit,  i.  4,  2. 
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nnzeasQiuiig  terrors,  flie  SpartanB,  it  is  said,  made  use  of  the  chap. 
good  sendees  done  to  them  b j  the  Helots  at  Sphakteria  as  « — ^ — ^ 
the  trap  for  insnaripg  to  thdr  destraction  the  most  high- 
spirited  and  able  of  these  nnhappy  bondmen*  They  issued 
a  proclamation  that  all  who  felt  that  their  exploits  on  behalf 
of  Sparta  gare  them  a  title  to  freedom  might  at  once  come 
forward  and  claim  it,  under  the  assurance  that  if  their  claim 
should  be  found  to  rest  on  good  eridence  the  boon  should  be 
confiarred  upon  them.  How  many  came  forward  we  are  not 
told :  two  thousand,  it  is  said,  were  selected  as  worthy  of 
liberty,  and  with  garlands  on  their  heads  went  the  round  of 
the  temples  in  which  they  now  stood  on  a  level  with  the 
highest  bom  Dorian.  But  the  Spartans  never  meant  that 
the  gift  should  be  really  enjoyed.  A  few  days  later,  of  these 
2,000  men  not  one  remained  to  be  seen.  How  they  had 
disappeared,  no  one  ever  could  say  :  but  if  they  lived  at  all, 
their  place  literally  knew  them  henceforth  no  more.  If  w^ 
hold  that  the  crime  was  committed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  time  to  which  we  can  possibly  assign  it :  but  there  is  a 
strange  inconsistency  in  the  readiness  of  the  Spartans  to 
employ  the  surviving  Helots  on  foreign  service  after  wreaking 
on  them  cruelties  which  might  waken  a  desperate  resistance 
in  the  meanest-minded  of  mankind.  If  there  was  danger  in 
setting  helots  free,  there  was  greater  danger  in  placing  arms 
in  the  hands  of  their  kinsfolk  after  a  massacre  more  ruthless 
than  any  other  of  which  we  hear  even  in  Greek  history.  Yet 
Helot  hoplites  not  many  months  later  are  dispatched  with 
Brasidas  to  Thrace ;  and  no  catastrophe  follows.  The  ques- 
tion must  remain  wrapped  in  obscurity ;  but  if  the  facts  are 
truly  stated,  the  free  Spartiatai  must  have  been  possessed  of 
coercive  powers  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea.**®* 

The  Spartans,   in  the  judgement  of  Thucydides,  were  Piopo»«i 
sufiFering  under  a  paroxysm  of  selfish  fear  which  had  its  Sf^JlrfdM 
natural    fruit  in    cowardly  and    atrocious    cruelty.     They  *oThrace. 
contrasted  their  own  feeble  policy  with  the  energetic  activity 
of  the  Athenians,  and  sunk  lower  in  their  own  esteem  by  the 


*  *''*  Aspiiredly  SpArtan  secrecy  might  priiiit  to  this  as  its  crowning  achievement..  The 
Venetian  Council  uf  Ten  would  be  but  poor  rivabt  of  the  Spartan  ephors.  The  state  of 
fci>linp^  which  in  speaking  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  leads  Xenojmoo,  //«//.  iii.  8,  S,  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  Helots  and  other  slaves  in  Lakonia  i^  much  more  intelUgible. 
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BCJOE  comparifion.  They  knew  that  the  spell  which  once  lay  in 
^ — i — '  their  name  had  been  rudely  touched,  if  not  broken ;  they 
felt  that  the  good  fortune  which  they  regarded  as  their  bu*th- 
right  was  gone  for  ever ;  and  thus  they  went  to  battle  with 
confident  anticipations  not  of  victory  but  of  disaster. 
Whether  such  a  state  as  Sparta  was  worth  the  saving,  is  a 
question  with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves ;  but  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  must  have  &llen  but  for  the 
singularly  un-Spartan  genius  and  energy  of  Brasidas.  The 
larger  mind  of  this  eminent  man  saw  that  only  a  diversion 
of  the  Athenian  forces  to  a  distant  scene  would  loosen  the 
iron  grasp  in  which  they  now  held  the  Peloponnesos.  Such 
a  diversion  was  rendered  practicable  by  invitations  which 
came  from  the  towns  of  the  Chalkidic  i>eninsuhi  and  from 
the  habitually  faithless  Perdikkas  who  now  wished  to  be 
aided  in  settling  a  quarrel  with  the  Lynkestian  chief  Arri- 
baios.'^^  These  invitations  came  at  a  most  suitable  moment, 
and  were  accompanied  by  the  welcome  offer  of  maintenance 
for  any  army  which  might  be  sent  to  aid  the  cities-  in  their 
plans  of  revolt  from  Athens.  The  Spartans  were  well  pleased 
to  intrust  the  task  to  Brasidas,  whose  coming  the  Chalkidians 
made  a  special  condition  in  the  compact:  and  they  were 
still  more  pleased  at  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  another 
large  body  of  Helots  by  sending  them  on  foreign  service. 
Seven  hundred  of  these  bondmen  were  armed  as  hoplites ;  ^^^^ 
and  the  fact  that  after  the  slaughter  of  the  2,000  they  could 
fail  to  take  dire  vengeance  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the 
Lakonian  border  and  before  Brasidas  had  levied  the  1,000 
Peloponnesian  hoplites  *^®^  which  accompanied  him  on  his 
march  through  Thessaly  into  Thrace,  is  one  which  might 
tempt  us  to  think  that  the  story  of  that  fiendish  massacre 
was  a  wild  distempered  dream.  For  these  Helot  hoplites,  if 
they  knew  any  thmg  of  those  secret  murderings  or  if  they  were 
aware  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  their  kinsmen, 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  join  the  Athenians  instead  of 
encountering  them  in  battle  order  before  the  walls  of  Megara. 
That  they  preferred  to  cling  to  their  chains  is  one  of  those 
peip^^^^^lpgs  which  must  remain  perplexities  always. 

**»•  Ih.  ir.  80, 4.  i«7  lb.  iv.  78, 1. 
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Brasidas  ou  liia  part  was  none  the  less  eager  to  measure     CfiAl". 

himself  agaiast  tlie  enemy  where  he  would  be  Bupreme  in   ■ .'■ — •  • 

command,  fcecaTise  the  Spartans,  paralysed  by  the  catastrophe 
of  Sphakteria,  refused  to  let  any  more  of  their  own  hopUfcea 
ran  the  risk  of  swelling  the  nomber  of  capttrea  at  Athena. 

Bat  befiiwe  he  could  complete  hia  levies,  his  interferenoe  Atbovt* 
was  needed  nearer  home.  Probablj  eren  when  Hegara  le-  ithmiM 
Tolted  from  the  great  aij  witii  which  she  had  choeen  to  all  j  ^jff! 
hraself,'***  there  waa  a  ninoritj  which  felt  that  naion  with  <""■ 
AtitenB  was  better  than  independence  nnder  an  oligarchy. 
This  minority  had  gained  strengtJi  both  from  the  bitter 
lesscms  of  a  protracted  war  and  frvm  the  raids  of  the  oligar- 
chical exiles  who  on  their  ezpnlsion  from  Megara  had  estab- 
lished UbemselTOS  in  the  port  of  P^ai.'*"  Twice  a  year  the 
AtitemanB  landed  on  their  coast  and  ravaged  their  ground, 
while  a  permanent  garrison  held  the  islet  of  ]£noa  hard  liy 
tiieir  Boathem  haiboor  of  Nisaia  which  was  ooonpied  by  a 
Pelqponuesian  garrison.  The  miseries  oaoaed  by  years  of 
starvation  may  be  over-colonred  in  the  pictores  of  Aristo- 
phanes ;  bat  with  all  allowances  they  most  have  been  severe 
enoogh  to  jnstify  the  oonvietion  that  they  coilld  not  be  borne 
mnch  longer,  Tliis  conviction  fonnd  utterance  first  in  a 
proposal  to  admit  the  exiles  from  Fegai  within  the  city  and 
so  to  get  rid  of  at  least  one  of  their  enemies.  To  the  demos 
the  restoration  of  these  men  seemed  worse  than  subjection  to 
Athens ;  and  their  chiefs  had  to  fear  personally  the  revenge 
of  the.  exiles  against  whom  the  demos  would  not  dare  to 
defend  them.  Their  minds  were  soon  made  up ;  and  a  plan 
for  the  surrender  of  the  city  was  concerted  with  the  Athenian 
generals  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes.  Sailing  under  cover 
of  night  to  Minoa,  Hippokrates  with  600  hoplites  took 
up  his  position  in  a  trench  from  which  brick  "clay  had 
been  dug,  while  Demosthenes  placed  himself  near  a  neigh- 
bouring.temple  of  Ares  Enyalios.  Thus  far  none  but  their 
accomplices  had  seen  them.  The  next  step  was  to  get  them 
within  the  Long  Wall  without  fighting.  The  Athenian 
gi<,rrison  at  Minoa  eflFectually  closed  the  Saronic  gulf  to  all 

iiru  For  the  alliance  see  page  43 :  for  the  revolt,  page  64.  j 
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BOOK  Megarian  vessels ;  but  at  night  some  Megarians  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  a  boat  in  a  cart  and  carrying  it  to  the 
sea  along  the  trench  now  filled  with  the  troops  of  Hippokrates. 
Before  dawn  the  gates  were  opened  to  readmit  themaranders 
with  their  boat  and  cart.  When  the  warders  threw  them 
open  this  morning,  they  were  cut  down  by  the  Megarian 
conspirators  while  the  hoplites  of  Hippokrates  rushed  in  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  entrance.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  guards  were  at  first  disposed  to  resist,  but  as  they  drew 
near  to  the  enemy,  they  heard  an  Athenian  herald,  who  spoke 
without  orders,  inviting  all  Megarians  to  come  forth  and 
make  common  cause  with  the  invaders;**'®  and  gathering 
from  this  that  the  Megarians  generally  were  not  to  be  trusted, 
they  retreated  hastily  into  Nisaia.  The  next  effort  of  the 
conspirators  was  to  open  to  the  Athenians  the  gates  of  Megara 
itself.  Smearing  themselves  over  with  oil,  to  be  distinguish- 
able from  the  rest,  they  insisted  on  the  daty  of  sallying  forth 
at  once  to  repel  the  enemy ;  but  one  of  them  had  betrayed 
the  plot  to  the  oligarchic  faction,  and  the  oligarchs,  planting 
themselves  at  the  gate,  protested  against  the  folly  of  going 
out  to  attack  men  with  whom  in  the  days  of  their  greatest 
strength  they  would  never  have  ventured  to  cope.  It  was 
their  wish  to  appear  ignorant  of  the  treason ;  but  they  added 
significantly  that  any  who  should  attempt  to  withstand  them 
would  have  to  fight  not  without  the  gates  but  within  them. 
Inferring  the  failure  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  from  the 
delay  of  their  accomplices  in  the  city,  the  Athenian  com- 
manders turned  themselves  to  the  reduction  of  the  place. 
A  few  hours  sufficed  to  bring  tools  and  workmen  from  Athens, 
and  before  two  days  were  ended  Nisaia  was  all  but  completely 
walled  in.  To  the  Peloponnesian  garrison,  impressed  with 
the  notion  that  the  Megarians  generally  had  taken  sides  with 
the  Athenians, resistance  seemed  hopeless;  and  thus  they  were 
as  ready  to  offer,  as  the  Athenians  were  ready  to  grant,  tenns 
which  allowed  all  to  go  free  on  a  fixed  ransom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Spartan  commander  or  any  other  Spartiatai 
who  might  be  serving  with  him,  these  being  reserved  for  the 
judgement  of  the  Athenian  people.     But  to  Brasidas  then 
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levying  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sikyon  and  Corinth  CIUP. 
the  opportunity  of  ba£9ing  the  Athenian  generals  was  one  ^* 
which  was  not  to  be  thrown  away  without  a  struggle.  Send- 
ing messengers  to  the  Boiotians  requesting  them  to  meet  him 
without  loss  of  time  at  the  village  of  Tripodiskos  under  the 
heights  of  Greraneia,  he  marched  first  towards  Nisaia  in 
hopes  of  reaching  it  before  it  could  be  taken  by  the  Athenians. 
On  hearing  of  its  fall,  he  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of 
Megara  and  demanded  admittance ;  but  in  this  matter  the 
Megarian  &ctions  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The 
demos  feared  that  the  restoration  of  the  oligarchs  would  be 
followed  by  their  own  expulsion,  while  the  oligarchs  feared, 
that,  if  the  Spartans  were  admitted,  the  demos  might  seek 
by  insurrection  to  anticipate  the  harsh  measures  which  might 
otherwise  be  dealt  to  them.  Both  sides  were  thus  agreed 
that  they  should  admit  no  one  within  the  walls,  until  one 
or  other  party  should  have  gained  a  decisive  victory.  The 
arrival  of  the  Boiotians  at  Tripodiskos  did  little  towards  turn- 
ing the  scale.  Their  aid  was  neither  slack  nor  niggardly ; 
but  altiiough  their  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  at  first 
threw  into  confusion  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  Athen- 
ians, this  temporary  reverse  was  soon  redeemed  by  the 
Athenian  horsemen.**^^  But  when  Brasidas,  ascribing  to  its 
right  cause  the  refusal  of  the  Megarians  to  open  the  gates  to 
his  army,  advanced  nearer  to  the  sea  and  offered  battle  to 
the  enemy,  the  Athenian  generals  began  to  question  whether 
they  could  run  the  risk  of  a  defeat,  which  would  be  most 
severely  felt,  in  order  to  encounter  a  force  composed  simply 
of  detachments  levied  from  many  Peloponnesian  cities  which 
would  lose  at  the  worst  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  troops. 
They  had  moreover  already  gained  Nisaia  and  cut  off  the 
connexion  of  Megara  with  its  long  walls.  As  soon  therefore 
as  they  discovered  that  Brasidas  had  no  intention  of  acting 
on  the  offensive,  they  abandoned  any  farther  attempt  on 
Megara  itself,  and  the  gates  were  at  once  opened  to  admit 
the  army  of  Brasidas.  But  this  fiery  Spartan  had  more  im- 
portant work  to  do  elsewhere ;  and  on  his  departure  the 
M^arians  most  deeply  implicated  in  the  recent  plots  flod 
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BOOK  from  the  city,  wMe  the  demoB  remained  under  a  solemn 
— — . — -^  pledge  of  amnesty  on  the  part  of  the  oligarchs.  These  kept 
their  promise  only  until  both  Spartans  and  Athenians  were 
fairly  out  of  the  way,  and  then  selecting  about  100  citizens 
for  trial,  insured  their  condemnation  by  dikastai  who  were 
compelled  to  give  their  votes  in  public.  The  men  thus  sen- 
tenced were,  of  course,  executed ;  and  a  strict  oligarchy  was 
set  up,  which  lasted,  the  historian  remarks,  far  longer  than 
most  governments  set  up  by  a  minority  both  numerically  and 
personally  insignificant.*^^*  Before  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Megarians  gained  possession  of  their  long  walls,  and  levelled 
them  with  the  ground ;  **^'  and  thus  was  demolished  a  work 
by  which  the  Athenians  had  hoped  to  maintain  on  the  isthmus 
a  hold  as  firm  as  that  which  they  kept  on  their  own  harbour 
of  Peiraieus.**^* 
Schemes  of  TJuconscious  of  the  dangers  which  were  threatening  them 
iins  for  the  from  the  north,  the  Athenians  not  only  did  nothing  to  prevent 
!hSr»u-**^  Brasidas  from  passing  onwards  to  kindle  the  flame  of  revolt 
So^oir^  "*  ^^  Chalkidike,  but  were  bent  on  making  another  attempt  to 
recover  the  supremacy  which  had  been  lost  by  the  defeat  at 
Koroneia.  Demosthenes,  it  seems,  was  still  enamoured  of 
the  plan  which  he  had  attempted  to  carry  out  by  a  march 
across  the  Aitolian  mountains ;  **^*  but  the  .double  attack  now 
to  be  made  on  the  Boiotian  confederacy  involved  no  perilous 
threading  of  savage  passes  or  still  more  dangerous  association 
with  savage  mountaineers.  The  scheme  sketched  oat  was  far 
more  simple,  and  the  confident  temper  of  the  Athenian  people 
at  this  time  made  them  especiall}''  eager  to  carry  out  the 
enterprise  with  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  In  spite  of 
the  strong  oligarchical  constitution  of  the  Boiotian  cities 
there  were  in  many  places  not  a  few  who  would  gladly  have 
rid  themselves  of  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Eupatrid  houses : 
and  these  men,  wherever  they  might  be,  were  the  natural  allies 
of  Athens.  Foremost  among  these  was  the  Theban  Ptoiodoros, 
with  whose  help  it  was  arranged  that  Demosthenes  should 
sail  from  Naupaktos  to  Siphai,  a  town  about  25  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Thespiai.  By  the  betniyal  of  this  place  the 
Athenians  would  obtain  a  footing  in  the  south.      In  the 

»»«  Thuc.  iv.  74.  "M  lb.  iv.  109. 
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9^^  ti^j  ;frti44  baT6  tito  I^e|i#?nBa(;i^  by  their  a4mi88ion 
ipUim^jliihe  wa4]3  of  Cbaizonei^  while  in  the  east  they  would 
0liii;>  9tiU  gfooBger  base  of  operatpoxisi  by  fortiffing  the 
gpimd  roimd  the  Delion,  which  jbas  aheady  coxae  before  us 
ill  Hie  tcac^ticms  of  the  Persian  wars.*^  ,  The  success  of  this 
phui  depei|€(ed  obTioosly  on  the  simnltaneons  execution  of 
tbesGk  seyeial  scheipes.  Unpunctualiiy  .would  give  the  Boio- 
tiuxsiis  tbne  to  encounter  th^  enemies  in  detail^  and  only  the 
*  ecmftiffiOBEi  and  perplexity  caused  to  the  oligarchs  by  the  need 
of  meetingimany  dangers  at  once  would  encourage  the  demos 
in  tb^  BoxQtian,  cities  to  dedai^  theipselYes  ppenly  on  the^ 
side  c€  Atbaas.  Unluckily  the  Athenian  commmnders  were 
n<^ jimstliiiL  In  the  Corinthian  gulf  Demosthenes,  having 
ta]^  Qipia^  a^  brought  over  Salynthioei  and.his  Agraian 
tr^^ea  to^the  Athenian  alliance,  sailed  to  Siphai,  only  to  ^A 
that  the  plot  had  been  betrayed  by  a  Phokian  from  Phanoteus 
wbA  that  both  Siphai  and  Chaironeia  were  held  by  the  Boio- 
tiani  m  fiill  ft>rce.^^^^  We  might  have  supposed  that  the  failure 
of  Demosthenes  and  the  consequent  inaction  of  the  Athenian 
partisans  ia  the  Boiotian  towns  would  have  led  the  Athenians, 
to  question  the  prudence  of  risking  their  whole  military  force 
in  operations  which  would  certainly  be  resisted  with  the  un- 
divided strength  of  the  Boiotian  confederacy.  Not  less,  it 
soems,  than  25,000  men  **^®  set  out  from  Athens  to  fortify  the 
Temenos  c^iEfelion.  On  the  earth  thrown  up  from  the  moat 
which  wfiaitig  all  round  it  they  fixed  as  strong  a  palisading 
as  they  ocltild  make  from  the  vines  which  grew  round  the 
place,  eked  out  by  brickwork  taken  from  any  buildings  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  In  five  days  their  work  was 
practically  done,  and  the  light-armed  force  marched  about 
a  mile  on  the  road  to  Athens,  while  Hippokrates  remained*  at 
Delion  with  the  hoplites.  But  these  five  days  were  fatal  to 
his  enterprise. 

Gathering  from  all  the  cities,  the  troops  of  the  Boiotian  Battle  of 

Delion. 

»<»o  Herod,  vi.  118.  "^.  Thuc.  iv.  89. 

WW  According  to  Thucydides,  iv.  93,  tho  Boiodans  who  came  to  encounter  Hippo- 
krateB  had  7,000  hoplitea  and  more  than  10,000  liffht-armed,  together  with  1,000  horse 
and  6<K)  peltastai, — ^piobably,  19,000  in  all.  The  Athenian  light-armed,  he  says,  exceeded 
tl)i8  whole  number,  although  he  admits  that  generally  they  were  not  nearly  so  efficient, 
or  indeed  efficient  at  all.  Hpace  with  hoplites^  bowmen,  and  peltaflts  the  Athenian  force 
would  probably  be  not  1^  than  25,000. 
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BOOK  confederacy  "^^  hurried  towards  Delion,  to  find  that  the  main 
'— . »  "^  body  of  the  enemy  had  passed  across  the  Athenian  border. 
At  first,  their  resolution  was  to  risk  no  engagement  on  Attic 
soil ;  but  this  decision  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  Theban 
Boiotarch  Pagondas.  He  professed  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  subtle  distinction  which  forbade  encounter  with 
an  enemy  on  his  own  ground.  The  Athenians  were  their 
enemies,  wherever  they  might  be.  Their  main  army  had 
but  an  instant  ago  profaned  the  Boiotian  soil :  their  hoplites 
under  Hippokrates  were  not  merely  profaning  it  still,  but 
were  defiling  the  temple  of  the  lord  of  Delos.  Far  therefore 
from  hesitating  to  attack  them,  they  should  remember  the 
achievements  of  their  fathers  at  Koroneia,  and  teach  the 
Athenians  that  men  who  love  freedom  will  not  part  from 
their  inheritance  without  at  the  least  striking  a  blow  to  re- 
tain it.  The  words  of  Pagondas  removed  all  scruples ;  and 
although  it  was  now  late  in  the  day,  they  resolved  to  fight 
at  once.  Between  the  two  armies  rose  a  small  hill,  which 
determined  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  On  either  side  were 
drawn  up  the  two  opposing  masses,  the  Boiotians  being 
arranged  after  a  sort  which  marked  a  change  in  military 
tactic  not  less  important  than  that  which  had  raised  the 
Athenian  navy  to  its  undisputed  pre-eminence.  The  Theban 
hoplites  were  drawn  up  25  men  deep :  **^  the  Athenian  front 
had  a  depth  of  only  8  men.  The  arrangement  points  to  a 
growing  consciousness  that  with  opposing  forces  consisting 
of  men  equal  in  discipline,  bravery,  and  personal  strength, 
weight  must  decide  the  contest.  The  battle  of  Delion  showed 
them  that  this  expectation  was  well  grounded:  and  the 
lesson  bore  its  fruit  at  Leuktra.^*^*  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Athenians  foreboded  any  disaster  from  this  difference 
of  tactic,  and  Hippokrates  in  the  few  words  which  he  addressed 
t6  his  men  as  he  rode  along  the  lines  reminded  them  chiefly 

1499  See  vol.  i.  page  64. 

1500  Thucydides,  iv.  93,  adds  that  the  hoplites  of  the  other  cities  were  drawn  up  after 
the  fanc^  of  the  Boiotarchs  belonging  to  those  cities.  The  statement  illustrates  the  ^ant 
of  cohesion  which  is  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  all  the  Hellenic  states,  and  more 
especially  of  those  whose  constitution  was  oligarchic.  According  to  Diodoros,  xii.  70, 
the  Theban  hoplites  wore  headed  by  a  picked  body  of  300  men,  caUecl  ITeniochoi  and 
Parabutai.^  In  later  Theban  history  thejw  men,  serving  in  pairs  associated  in  an  un- 
speakably infamous  intimacy,  appear  as  the  Hieros  Lochos  or  Sacred  Rand. 

^^^  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  best  hoplites,  while  standing  in  the  hinder  rnnks, 
could  be  of  no  use  except  as  adding  to  the  impetus  of  a  charge  or  the  obstinacy  of  re- 
sistance.   The  spears  of  men  even  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  rank  could  not  be  thrust  beyond 
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of  the  power  which  they  had  won  by  their  victory  at  Oino-  C^T- 
phyta,  and  of  the  glory  which  would  be  theirs,  if  by  another  > ■ " .'  - ' 
Tictory  they  could  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial 
city.  The  battle  which  followed  was  fiercely  conteated.  The 
left  wing  of  the  Boiotiaii  army  was  outflanked  by  the  Athenians 
who  in  carrying  out  the  movement  were  brought  Gico  to  bee 
■  with  their  own  men,  thus  causing  the  death  of  some  bafort 
they  found  out  their  mistake.  But  this  advantage  was  mora 
than  balanced  by  the  ill  fortune  of  the  Athenian  left  wiug  which 
in  spite  of  the  bravest  resistance  was  borne  down  by  the 
tremendous  wall  of  Theban  hoplites ;  and  even  the  defeated 
Thespians,  Tanagraians,  and  Orchomenians  were  relieved  by 
the  appearance  of  a  body  of  men  whom  Pagondas  had  sent 
secretly  round  the  little  liill,  and  who,  suddenly  showing 
themselves  to  the  Athenians,  threw  them  into  a  confusion 
which  soon  became  irretrievable.  Scattered  in  different 
directions,  some  fiod  to  Delion  and  the  sea,  some  towards 
Oropos,  some  to  the  heights  of  Parnea  ;  and  so  fierce  was  the 
pntBoit  that  ptohMj  Botiun^;  bat  the  approach  of  darknesa 
pMTmted  the  complete  destmotiott  of  the  Athenian  army. 
Nearly  a  Ihonsand  Athenian  hoplites  with  their  general 
]Sppobates  lay  dead  npon  the  field.'*"*  On  this  ground  Qie 
Boiotians  were  careful  to  leave  an  adequate  guard  before  they 
retreated  for  the  night  to  Tanagra,  there  t6  make  ready  for 
the  final  attach  on  Delion.  On  the  next  day  only  an  Athenian 
garrison  remained  to  defend  the  intrenchments  round  the 
temple.    The  rest  of  the  survivors  were  sent  home  by  sea. 

The  occapation  of  the  sacred  Temenos  had  awakened  Beroulof 
a  singularly  bitter  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  Thebans.  uuu  u 
Their  victory  at  once  gave  them  an  opportunity  for  in-  S^AXn- 
dulging  it.    The  laws  of  war  among  all  the  Hellenic  tribes  •*>  ^•*'- 
required  from  the  victor  the  surrender  of  the  dead  without 
any  conditions  to  the  kinsmen  who  might  claim  them ;  but 
as  the  Athenian  herald  was  on  his  way  to  tlie  enemy's  camp, 
he  was  met  by  a  Boiotian  herald,  who,  harrying  back  with  him 
to  Delion,  charged  the  Athenian  garrison  with  wanton  pro- 
fanation of  a  sacred  site,  and  added  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead 

the  heaiU  of  [heir  comrades  in  rroiiL     But  the  acrangemcnt  had  Ihe  &dvanlsge  nol 
oT  iiicreuiiifc  the  aiomenluin  but  ot  providing  ■  Urge  rcacrve  of  tlie  best  mca  M 
the  plac3  nf  tbe  wonndeil  or  tbe  lUia. 
'*  Thnt  IT.  101. 
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BOOK     should  not  be  restored  to  them  so  long  as  the  temple  or  its 
' r^ — '  close  should  be  occupied  by  an  invading  force.     Unfor- 
tunately the  Athenians  failed  to  urge  the  obvious  answer^ 
that,  whatever  their  own  guilt  might  be,  the  Boiotians  were 
disingenuously  shirking  a  duty  for  which  Hellenic  morality 
recognised  no  evasion  and  admitted  no  exceptions.    Although 
such  a  rejoinder  must  have  driven  them  to  comply  with  the 
Athenian  demand,  the  invaders  took  the  short-sighted  course 
of  denying  that  they  were  invaders.     The  Boiotians,  they 
argued,  had  gained  their  present  territories  by  the  conquest 
of  the  tribes  more  anciently  in  possession  of  them,'and  the 
possession  of  the  temples  was  involved  in  the  possession  of 
the  gi'ound  on  which  they  were  built.     The  extent  of  this 
ground  was  a  matter  of  no  consideration.    It  might  stretch 
over  miles  and  include  the  sanctuaries  of  many  gods,  or  it 
might  be  so  small  as  to  contain  little  more  than  the  shrine 
of  a  single  deity.     In  either  case  conquest  transferred  the 
land  from  one  state  to  another :  and  as  Hippokrates  had 
fortified  this  temple  of  Phoibos,  it  ceased  by  his  act  to  form 
part  of  Boiotia.     The  Athenians  were  thus  in  their  own 
territory,  and  they  could  not  be  asked  to  abandon  it.     To 
this  absurd  plea  it  would  have  been  enough  to  reply  that  the 
conquest  of  a  whole  country,  carrying  with  it,  of  course,  the 
possession  of  all  the  temples  within  its  borders,  was  a  very 
dijBFerent  thing  from  the  forcible  occupation  of  an  isolated 
sanctuary  as  a  basis  of  operations  against  the  territory  to 
which  it  belonged.     But  the  temptation  to  repay  the  Athen- 
ians in  their  own  coin  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  tLe 
Boiotians  retorted  that,  if  they  spoke  the  truth,  there  was  an 
end  of  all  debate.     Athenians  in  Attica  might  do  what  they 
willed  with  their  own,  and  being  within  their  own  borders 
they  might  bury  their  dead  without  asking  permission  of  any 
one.     Even  here,  the  Athenians  might  have  answered  that 
according  to  their  own  theory  the  limits  of  Attica  extended 
no  further  than  their  own  intrenchments,  and  thus  the  Boio- 
tians were  bound  to  give  up  the  dead  without  further  speak- 
ing; but  the  reply  did  not  suggest  itself  to  their  herald, 
whose  departure  was  followed  by  an  immediate  attack  on 
the  intrenchments. 


THE  PELOPOJTKEStAlf  WAB.  -    -  -  ZTO 

Two  tliousand  Corinthian  Iioplites,  togeCher  with  the  Pel&-  CBAP. 
poDnoriads  and  HegariaiiB  «et  free  from  IfflMiii,  took  part  in  - — ^ — ' 
-Uiif' aMontt  trhksh  on  tiie  Berenteenth  dajvafterr  the  battle  ammH 
^^JJiMMogght  to  a  SQCceeafnl  end  by  a  rade  btit  effbctive  con-  ttjS^!* 
M^Uflto^  A.  long  beam  sawn  asmider  and  hollowed  out  in 
ta^middle  aerred  as  a  tube  throngh  which  a  cnnent  of  air 
waa  finoed  from  a  huge  pair  of  bellowa  at  one  end  to  a 
caldron  oontfuning  lighted  charcoal,  solphnr,  and  piteh,  and 
fiuttonod  by  sbong  iron  chaing  at  the  other  end,  Tho  fierce 
flame  thus  prodoced  soon  aet  the  atockade  on  fire.  The 
gairuKm  fled,  aod  &o  fort  was  token ;  and  when  Uie  Athenian 
herald  again  came  to  ask  for  the  bodies  which  still  remained 
nnbnzM,  his  request  was  granted  nnconditionally.  ^Diere 
was  no  kmger  any  Boiotian  territoiy  which  the  Athenians 
coaU  dNim  4«  their  own  by  tha-ri^t  of  the  strongest.  So 
ended' a -scheme  which,  so  long  as  Brasidas  was  at  large, 
onght  Mver  to  have  been  nndertaken."**  It  gave  a  mde 
shoc^  to  tbe  feelings  of  pride  and  confidence  which  the 
c^tmw  -cX  the  Spartans  at  Sphalfteria  had  awakened,  and 
bnt  toe  the  poflseHsion  of  tiiese  prisoners  the  Athenians 
woold  have  passed  at  once  to  that  state  of  extreme  tle- 
presE^Ai  "which  led  them  to  make  Perikles  theiv  scapegoat. 
But  the  fall  of  Delion  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
tronblea  which  were  to  lower  the  Athenians  in  the  eyes  of 
Hellenes  generally  as  mach  as  the  events  of  Sphakteria  had 
damaged  the  reputation  of  the  Spartans.  Foiled  in  his 
attempt  on  Siphai,  Demosthenes  mode  a  descent  on  the 
territory  of  Sifcyon ;  but  before  all  his  ships  could  reach  the 
land,  the  Sikyonians  had  fallen  upon  the  men  who  were  already 
diBembarked,  and  had  either  slain  or  taken  them  prisoners.'^*" 
In  the  north,  as  an  omen  of  the  coming  storm,  the  Athenians 
lost  a.  friend  in  the  Odrysian  chief  Sitalkes  who  was  slain 

''■"  Tliia  disaatroiu  expedition  is  asH)ciuteil  nith  the  histni^  of  Sokral«>.  hIio  sen'cd 
hen  not  mcrel}'  with  great  braTCij*  but  wilb  a  Bleidincss  Mhuh  did  much  ta  nuintiiiii 
llie  diiciplinc  A  Ihc  rctieating  aniiy.  Hi>  good  conduct  both  here  anil  tireviously  at 
I'oiiiUia  va9  exa^getatcd  into  saDicthing  like  the  heroiiin  of  Homeric  hera«9,  and  was 
ihen  bf  a  natural  nsalt  called  Into  quullon  and  (l«ni«d.  The  facts  seem  to  exhibit 
hukrates  at  among  the  best  bf  Ihe  Athenian  lioplitcs,  and  gire  a  Ihoroueli  I'otilradietion 
to  the  absurd  carimlures  uilh  which  mitcli  about  (he  same  lime  Aristophanes  was 
■miuini-  hi*  cnunlr>'rncn.  The  necessity  of  marking  theic  inconsistencica  of  Ihs  cfiniic 
poet  with  hUloricil  fact  has  been  already  notcd,seaDat£s  1323,  lOSSf&or  would  11  hceoiy 

'^  Thuc.  iv.  101. 
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BOOK     in  a  foray  into  the  land  of  the  Triballoi,  and  whose  power 
'  -  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  treacherous  nephew  Seuthes.*^^ 


Murch  of  But  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  wasting  their  energies 

tu^ui^      ^^  plans  from  which  at  best  no  great  good  could  be  gained, 
Thcasaiy.     .(^jj^y  j^fj.  ^  pathway  Open  to  the  most  able  and  the  most 

vigilant  of  their  enemies  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  very  heart 
of  their  maritime  empire.  Demosthenes  was  perhaps  still 
sailing  from  Naupaktos  to  Siphai,  when  from  the  Spartan 
colony  of  Herakleia  in  Trachis  Brasidas  sent  to  his  partisans 
at  Pharsalos  a  message  bidding  them  to  furnish  him  at  once 
with  guides  for  his  march  through  Thessaly.  That  he  was 
undertaking  a  perilous  task,  he  was  well  aware.  In  Thessaly, 
as  in  Boiotia,  the  oligarchic  chiefs  of  clans  carried  matters 
their  own  way ;  but  they  could  not  repress  the  friendly  feelings 
with  which  the  main  body  of  the  people  regarded  the  Athen- 
ians in  their  great  struggle  with  Sparta.  In  short,  the  same 
elements  were  working  here  as  in  the  allied  cities  whose 
revolts  had  already  been  suppressed;  and  Brasidas  knew 
that  nothing  but  a  promptness  which  should  leave  no  room 
for  reflexion  or  discussion  could  possibly  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  plan.  At  no  time  was  it  easy  for  a  foreign  force  to 
make  its  way  through  Thessaly  without  a  guide;  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  people  it  would  be  doubly  dangerous. 
As  it  so  turned  out,  the  whole  power  of  the  oligarchic  govern- 
ments barely  sufiSced  to  carry  him  through.  Setting  out 
from  the  Phthiotic  town  of  Melitia  on  the  banks  of  the 
Enipeus  a  few  miles  below  its  source  and  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mighty  range  of  Othrys,  he  had  not  reached  Phar- 
salos, a  town  near  the  point  where  the  Apidanos  joins  the 
Enipeus  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Thessalian  plain,  when  he 
was  met  by  a  large  body  of  the  people  who  seemed  resolved 
to  bar  his  further  progress.  To  their  plea  that  no  stranger 
could  pass  without  the  consent  of  the  commonwealth  the 
guides  of  Brasidas  at  once  answered  that  they  would  not 
think  of  leading  him  any  further  against  their  will,  and  that 
they  had  brought  him  thus  far  only  because  his  sudden 
nppearance  had  taken  them  by  surprise  and  they  knew  not 
^Yllat  else  they  could  do.     Brasidas  himself  came  forward 

>»4  See  page  150. 
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/lady  with  that  rfngnlar  power  of  adapting  himself  to  the  CHAP, 
temper  of  hia  hearers  which  no  Spartaa.3iad  ever  yet  dis-  ,'  ^> 
played,  assured  them  that,  if  they  wished  it,  he  would  at 
ODoe  torn  back,  bat  added  that  he  should  regard  it  as 
dmrliah  treatment  if  he  were  sent  back,  since  he  had  come 
not  to  hnrt  Ihe  Thessalians  with  whom  the  relations  of 
Sparta  were  both  peaceful  and  friendly,  but  merely  to  carry 
oat  plans  which  he  had  devised  fbr  the  hamiliation  of  the 
Athenians  with  whom  they  were  at  open  war.  These  words, 
it  is  said,  disarmed  the  opposition  of  the  Thessalians;  bat 
the  readiness  with  which  they  allowed  him  to  pass  onwards 
showed  tiiat  their  friendly  feeling  for  Athens  was  a  sentiment 
xathsr  than  a  principle.  iVeed  thos  from  a  serioos  danger, 
Bnundas  lost  not  a  moment  in  harrying  forwards.  On  the 
day  fifllowing  ^t  on  which  he  had  left  Melitia,  he  reached 
Phakion  and  incamped  in  the  evening  in  the  territory  of 
the  Peraibians  who  gaided  him  to  Dion  in  the  dominions  of 
Perdikkas.^*^  Here,  standing  in  safety  beneath  the  mighty 
ramparts  of  Olympoe  and  the  I^»rian  hills,  Brasidas  looked 
Ibrward  with  eager  impatience  to  the  immediate  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise  which  had  drawn  him  thither.  His  only 
wish  Was  to  cripple  Athens ;  but  the  wily  Makedonian  who 
had  lured  him  by  the  promise  of  maintaining  half  his  army 
looked  upon  him  as  a  hired  instrument  for  doing  any  work 
which  he  might  have  in  hand.  Sorely  against  his  will 
Brasidas  was  dragged  off  to  the  mountain-pass  ^'°^  which  shut 
in  the  territory  of  Arribaios  the  chief  of  the  Makedonian 
clan  of  the  Lynkestai.  With  a  mission  so  sharply  defined 
he  was  more  likely  to  convert  the  Lynkestian  prince  than  to 
be  himself  converted  to  the  theories  of  Perdikkas ;  and  when 
Arribaios  expressed  a  wish  to  submit  himself  to  arbitration 
and  to  become  the  ally  of  Sparta,  Brasidas  obstinately  refused 
to  carry  the  quarrel  further,  and  in  spite  of  prayers  and 
protests  withdrew  his  forces.  Perdikkas  was  compelled  to 
depart  with  him,  but  he  showed  his  anger  by  supplying 
henceforth  the  wants  of  only  a  third  portion  of  his  troops. 
Not  until  Brasidas  had  passed  the  Thessalian  border  were 

1606  Thuc  iv.  78. 

iw  This  pan  probably  lay  in  ihe  line  of  the  later  Roman  road  known  as  the  Via 
Egnatia.    See  ftirther  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thuc^didti,  iv.  88,  2. 
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BOOK     the  Athemans  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger;  and 

■ r^ — '  even  when  they  learnt  that  something  must  be  done,  they 

BeminneH  acted  with  a  tardiness  and  hesitation  in  singular  contrast 
Atbeouiu.  '^^h  the  vehemence  and  promptitude  of  the  Spartan  cham- 
pion. The  only  step  denoting  ajiything  like  energetic  action 
was  a  declsration  of  war  againet  Fei'dikkas ;  and  eren  this 
was  a  mistake  in  dealing  with  a  prince  whose  life  was  passed 
in  betrayals  or  deeertione  of  all  his  allies  in  tarn.  Nothing 
can  show  more  clearly  the  iatal  loss  austuned  by  Athena  in 
the  death  of  Ferikles  than  the  weakness  now  displayed  in 
maintaining  that  which  they  knew  to  be  the  very  foundation 
of  their  empire.  That  Ferikles  would  have  comitenanced 
either  of  the  recent  attempts  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of 
Athens  in  Boiotia,  we  may  very  confidently  question ;  that 
he  would  have  staked  the .  whole  power  of  the  state  in  en- 
countering and  crushing  Brasidas,  we  cannot  doubt  at  all. 
The  preservation  of  the  subject  allies  ou  the  coasts  of  Thrace 
was  a  matter  to  be  carried  through  at  all  costs ;  but  instead 
of  striving  with  the  energy  of  men  struggling  for  their  lives 
they  content  Uiemselves  with  simply  increasing  their  gar- 
risons '""  in  the  cities  threatened  by  Brasidas.  Even  the 
disasters  caused  by  their  carelessness  failed  to  rouse  them  to 
greater  vigour ;  and  a  scanty  addition  to  their  forces  was  all 
that  they  carried  out  after  the  loss  of  Amphipolis  itself.'^"^ 
Men  like  Nikios  and  his  partisans  were  just  the  men  who  would 
ui^e  the  flimsy  excuse  of  winter  as  a  plea  for  fatal  inBctivity. 
The  ripe  grapes  were  all  but  ready  for  the  gathering,  and 
the  whole  produce  of  the  year  was  therefore  at  his  mercy, 
when  BrasidaB  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  Andrian 
colony  of  AkanthoB  at  the  base  of  the  great  peninsula  of 
AlctB  or  Athos,  near  tlie  so-called  canal  of  Xerxes.  The 
I  Chalkidians  at  whose  invitation  he  had  come  had 
for  an  eager  and  even  an  enthusiastic 
unpleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  the 
and  that  he  could  do  no  more  than  pray 
his  cause  before  them  in  person. 
:  demos  reluctantly  oomplied;  but 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
«» tb.  It.  I0e,i. 
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stranger,  and  they  had  in  the  matter  much  that  amount  of    chap. 

freedom  which  a  traveller  enjoys  with  the  pistol  of  a  high- ^^^ 

wayman  held  at  his  ears.  Once  admitted,  Brasidas  was  to 
employ  again  those  arts  of  persnaaion  which  might  tempt 
the  ignorant  into  thinking  that  Sparta  was  training  up  a 
body  of  citizens  like  the  adroit  orator  who  now  exhibited 
himself  as  the  apostle  of  absolute  freedom  and  of  perfect 
happiness  for  everybody.  His  moderation  had  thus  far  won 
him  golden  opinions  wherever  he  had  gone ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  intemperance  or  severity  would  have 
brought  about  the  immediate  and  ignominious  failure  of  his 
plans,  and  that  the  independence  which  he  preached  was 
a  mere  Will-of-the-wisp,  which  would  leave  his  victims 
floundering  in  the  bogs  of  Spartan  despotism.  His  business 
now  was  to  convince  the  Akanthians  that  they  could  secure 
their  own  welfare  only  by  revolting  from  Athens;  and  he 
proceeded  to  convince  them  after  this  fashion.  Reminding 
them  of  the  wholly  disinterested  motives  which  had  led 
Sparta  into  the  war,  he  assured  them  that  the  state  which 
had  sent  him  was  honestly  anxious  to  confine  itself  to  the  one 
definite  task  of  putting  down  an  iniquitous  tyranny.  He  had 
come  to  set  them  free :  he  was  amazed  at  not  finding  himself 
welcomed  with  open  arms*  Their  coolness  caused  him  even 
greater  grief  and  alarm ;  but  although  he  took  care  not  to 
tell  them  at  this  point  in  his  speech  that  it  excited  in  him 
some  feelings  of  a  harsher  kind,  he  explained  to  them  that 
their  adhesion  was  indispensable  for  the  success  of  his  plan. 
Their  refusal  would  tempt  the  other  allies  of  Athens  in  these 
Thrace-ward  regions  to  think  that  the  freedom  which  Brasi- 
das promised  was  Utopian,  or  that  his  power  to  insure  it  to 
them  was  not  equal  to  his  will ;  and  he  could  not  allow  such 
thoughts  to  be  awakened  in  them.  The  power  of  Sparta  he 
brought  home  to  them  by  telling  a  flat  lie,**^®  a  lie  which  he 
repeated  wherever  he  went.  When  Nikias  under  the  walls 
of  Megara  determined  not  to  risk  a  battle  with  the  army  of 
which  the  forces  of  Brasidas  formed  a  scanty  part,  his 
resolution  was  taken  simply  on  the  ground  that  he  was 

<H*  I  etnnot  qualify  these  words,  which  are,  in  fact,  (ho  words  of  Thucydidff •  r  d 
*^     ' *  "    ', sal  •&  r A  o  vra  \AyQimn  ict^.  iv,  108,  5. 
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BOOK     bound  not  to  endanger  the  best  troops  of  Athens  in  a  straggle 
^—  , '    "^  with  men  gathered  from  a  number  of  cities,  each  of  which 
risked  but  little.****     Of  this  fact  it  is  barely  possible  that 
Brasidas  may  have  been  unaware ;  but  he  knew  himself  to 
be  deliberately  lying  when  he  spoke  of  his  own  troops  as 
being  the  whole  force  which  the  generals  of  Athens  dared 
not  encounter,  and  urged  this  as  a  ground  for  thinking  that 
the  Athenians  could  not  send  to  the  coasts  of  Thrace  a  larger 
army  by  sea.     Their  confidence  he  sought  to  gain  for  Sparta 
by  assuring  them  that  he  had  bound  the  ephors  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  that  the  cities  which  might  join  him  should 
remain  absolutely  autonomous.***^    It  perhaps  may  not  have 
occurred  to  him  that  the  need  of  imposing  such  oaths  might 
leave  on  others  the  impression  that  the  Spartan  magistrates 
were  not  much  to  be  trusted  without  them  ;  but  he  did  not 
tell  them  that  some  of  the  men  in  his  own  force  were  the 
kinsfolk  of  bondmen  who  had  risked  their  lives  to  succour 
Spartan  hoplites  in  Sphakteria,  who  had  been  invited  to 
claim  freedom  as  the  reward  of  their  generous  self-sacrifice, 
and  who,  having  thus  shown  themselves  to  be  men  whom  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  keep  in  slavery,  had  every  one  been 
mercilessly  murdered."**    Two  ftirther  arguments  he  had  yet 
in  store.    The  one  was  addressed  to  that  centrifrigal  instinct 
which  pre-eminently  marked  the  Hellenic  race  in  general : 
the  other  to  their  purses  or  their  stomachs.   He  assured  them 
iliat  when  he  spoke  of  freedom  and  independence,  his  words 
were  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  meaning,  and  not  as  denoting 
merely  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  Athens.     They  were  to  be 
lefb  absolutely  to  themselves,  as  unconstrained  as  the  oxen 
which  parted  company  by  the  advice  of  the  lion  who  hungered 
after  their  flesh.     They  were  to  live  after  oligarchic  or 
democratic  fashion,  as  they  might  prefer;  and  if  they  chose 
to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Korkyraians,  Sparta  certainly 
would  not  step  in  to  hinder  them.     They  would  be  free,  after 
joining  Sparta,  to  manage  their  own  matters  to  their  own 

1411  See  page  288.  lan  Thuc  iv.  86,  6. 

1413  X  must  repeat  my  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this  horrible  story,  at  least  on  the  vast 
scale  of  massacre  assigned  to  it  by  Thucydides.  But  unless  the  stor}'  is  to  be  re- 
jected (and  it  is  accepted  without  question  both  by  Dr.  Thirl  wall  and  Mr.  Grote),  too 
great  stret^s  cannot  be  laid  on  the  infamous  treachery'  of  the  Spartan  cphonu 
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liking ;  they  were  perfectly  free  to  decide  now  whether  they     chap. 
would  or  would  not  join  Sparta*     Only  they  must  remember  ••^ — ^ — - 


that,  as  things  then  were,  a  large  amount  of  money  went 
yearly  fix)m  Akanthos  in  the  form  of  tribute  for  the  support 
of  a  tyranny  which  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to 
tolerate  5  and,  further,  they  saw  his  army  outside  their  walls. 
He  would  leaye  them  to  their  deliberations:  but  if  they 
should  say  him  nay,  their  ripe  grapes  would  be  trampled 
under  foot,  their  vineyards  ravaged,  and  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  face  poverty,  perhaps  famine,  perhaps  also  a 
blockade.  This  forcible  special  pleading  carried  so  much 
weight,  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  voting  secretly  decided 
on  revolt  from  Athens.  The  Akanthians  were  not  men  of 
heroic  mould,  and  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  sacri-: 
fice  their  crops ;  but  they  were  so  lacking  in  enthusiasm  for 
their  new  ally  that  they  insisted  on  his  taking  in  their 
presence  the  same  oaths  which,  as  he  said,  he  had  imposed 
on  the  ephors  at  Sparta.  The  wretched  farce  of  free 
debate  and  free  voting  was  ended,  and  Akanthos  revolted 
from  Athens.^*^*  Brasidas  had  begun  his  work  well,  and 
Stageiros,  another  Andrian  colony  a  few  miles  more  to  the 
north,  soon  followed  the  example  of  Akanthos.**** 

Not  many  weeks  after  achieving  this  success  Brasidas  Surrender 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Amphipolis.***^  The  possession  ^uaT^  '' 
of  this  place  would  remove  all  difficulties  from  his  path,  and 
it  was  his  object  to  detach  it,  if  possible,  from  Athens  without 
the  toil  of  a  siege  in  which  he  might  very  probably  fail,  and 
which  could  not  in  all  likelihood  be  brought  to  an  end  before 
the  arrival  of  an  Athenian  army.  The  post  was  as  strong 
and  as  easily  defensible  as  it  was  important.  Above  the  city 
the  lake  Kerkinitis,  through  which  the  Strymon  flows,  was  a 
formidable  barrier  for  those  who  had  not  the  command  of  the 
sea.  Below  this  lake  a  squadron  of  Athenian  triremes  was 
permanently  on  guard ;  and  the  city  itself  was  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  bridge  which  furnished  the  only  means  of 

*^**  I  must  confess  myself  whoUr  unable  to  look  at  this  business  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Mr.  Grote.  'liie  Akanthians  were  as  free  as  the  juries  over  which  Jeffreys 
exercised  sway,  or  the  men  who  at  the  dictation  of  Scroggs  murdered  innocent  men  as 
criminals  in  an  imaginary  Popish  plot. 

"•*  Thuc  iv.  88. 

1516  For  the  founding  of  this  colony  see  page  68. 
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BOOK  commtinication  between  Makedonia  and  Thrace.  On  two 
**  I  '■  ■>  sides  of  it  flowed  the  broad  stream,  embracing  the  town  for 
which  it  thus  determined  the  name,***^  and  leaving  only  the 
chord  of  an  arc  which  Hagnon  the  founder  fortified  with  a 
strong  waU  along  its  whole  length.  On  no  object  could  time, 
care,  and  money  have  been  better  bestowed  than  on  insuring 
the  safe  keeping  of  this  key  to  two  vast  regions;  by  a 
mournful  infatuation  it  was  allowed  without  a  struggle  to  &J1 
into  the  hands  of  Brasidas.  At  Argilos,  a  town  lying  about 
midway  between  Stageiros  and  the  Strymonian  port  of  Eion, 
he^had  received  a  welcome  which  the  relations  of  this  city 
with  Athens  rendered  no  matter  for  surprise;  and  with 
Argilians  bb  guides  he  advanced  to  the  bridge  across  the 
river,  and  of  course  slew  the  scanty  garrison  to  which  alone 
the  fatal  sluggishness  of  the  Athenians  had  intrusted  the 
momentous  duty  of  guarding  it.  So  sudden  was  the  attack 
and  so  sweeping  the  slaughter,  that  no  alarm  could  be  given 
to  the  citizens  of  Amphipolis  who  on  a  stormy  and  snowy 
night  learnt  that  the  army  of  Brasidas  was  without  their 
waUs,  and  that  their  lands  and  all  who  happened  to  be 
without  the  city  were  wholly  at  his  mercy.  So  great  was  the 
confusion  that  in  the  judgement  of  the  historian  Brasidas 
might  with  ease  have  carried  the  place  by  assault :  but  he 
allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  land  instead,  and  so  gave 
time  to  the  citizens  who  were  not  on  his  side  to  recover  tiieir 
self-possession.  These  now  found  that  they  were  still  in  a 
numerical  majority,  and  they  not  only  insisted  that  the  gates 
should  be  kept  shut,  but  that  the  Athenian  general  Eukles 
should  send  a  request  for  immediate  aid  to  his  colleague 
Thucydides,  the  historian,  who  was  then  with  his  fleet  oflP 
the  island  of  Thasos  about  half  a  day*s  sail  from  Amphipolis. 
With  a  feeling,  probably,  of  deep  misgiving  and  self-accusa- 
tion Thucydides  hastened  to  the  post  which  he  ought  never 
to  have  quitted  after  the  arrival  of  Brasidas  in  Makedonia. 
Trusting  that  he  might  reach  Amphipolis  in  time  to  save  it 
from  falling  into  his  hands,  he  hoped  that  at  the  worst  he 
should  be  able  to  rescue  Eion.  But  Brasidas  was  beforehand 
with  him.     He  knew  that  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 

">'  Thac.  iv.  102,  4. 
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citizens  alliance  with  Sparta  had  no  attractions,  and  that  in     chap. 
tiiese  men  the  presence  of  a  general  so  wealthy  and  powerful  ^ — r^^— - 
as  Thucjdides  ^^^^  would  raise  hopes  of  further  and  more 
effectual  succour  from  Athens  or  Thrace,  and  stir  them  up  to 
more  stubborn  resistance.    He  therefore  offered  terms  by 
which  he  hoped  to  determine  their  action  in  his  fiopyour.    All 
who  chose  to  remain  should  have  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 
To  those  who  preferred  to  depart  he  gave  five  days  for  con- 
veying away  their  property.     Such  terms  as  these  were  not 
likely  to  be  withstood.    The  Athenians  in  the  city  were  but 
few  in  number,  the  population  of  the  city  being  mainly  mixed. 
Many,  again,  of  this  mixed  race  had  their  kinsfolk  prisoners 
in  the  keeping  of  Brasidas,  and  the  Athenians  were  de- 
pressed by  the  manifest  remissness  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  whole  matter.    In  this  state  of  things  Eukles  lost  his 
power,  and  the  proposals  of  Brasidas  were  accepted.   Amphi- 
poUs  was  gone,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  Spartans 
would  have  been  masters  of  Eion :  but  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  seven  ships  of  Thucydides  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Starymon,  and  this  fresh  humiliation  was  avoided.     The 
care  with  which  he  points  out  the  imminence  of  the  peril 
from  which  his  arrival  saved  the  city  clearly  indicates  the 
anxiety  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  place  himself  right  with  a 
world  whose  severer  judgement  he  has  good  cause  to  fear. 

Thus  in  these  two  cities  of  Akanthos  and  Amphipolis  we  Liffhtnes3 
have  a  greater  and  a  less  degree  of  opposition  to  the  wishes  Athenian 
of  Brasidas :  but  in  both  cases  the  majority  of  the  people  i'npenai 
is  disinclined  to  ally  itself  with  him,  and  in  neither  case  is 
really  free  debate  or  free  voting  allowed.     The  most  enthu- 
siastic Athenian  could  not  have   desired  more  conclusive 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  imperial  city  than  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  whole  history   of  this    campaign.     The 
arguments  of  Brasidas  are  addressed  mainly  to  that  instinc- 
tive desire  for  city  autonomy  which  was  the  bane  of  Hellenic 
national  life;  and  by  denouncing  as  despotism  any  power 
which  insisted  on  the  centralisation  needed  for  the  attainment 

1^1^  He  was  the  owner  of  large  gold  mines  on  the  Thrakian  coast  near  Abdera.  It  ia 
needless  to  say  thai  this  account  of  himself  may  be  fully  trusted.  lie  would  naturally 
make  the  best  of  disasters  caused  by  hi^  own  negligence  ;  and  his  narrative  fully  suificcs 
to  dhow  th«  true  state  of  the  case  and  to  justify  his  condemnation. 
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BOOK  of  a  given  common  end,  he  held  ont  a  bait  from  which  Hellenes 
' — r-^— '  generally  would  not  readily  turn  away.  But  even  thus, 
although  he  insisted  again  and  again  that  with  their  internal 
concerns  there  should  be  no  interference  whatever,  the 
opposition  in  Akanthos  and  Amphipolis  was  with  great  difS- 
culty  overcome.  The  conclusion  follows  irresistibly  that 
apart  from  the  passion  for  interpolitical  independence  the 
subject  allies  of  Athens  had  no  substantial  grievance  calling 
for  redress.  Had  they  been  oppressed  by  a  tribute  beyond 
their  means  to  pay,  had  they  been  preyed  on  systematically 
by  collectors  who  drew  from  them  sums  beyond  the  defined 
assessment,  had  the  means  of  obtaining  redress  for  injuries 
committed  been  either  denied  to  them  or  rendered  difScult, 
they  would  at  once  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
Brasidas  with  a  feeling  of  thankful  relief  that  no  change 
could  under  such  circumstances  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 
But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  empire  of  Athens  pressed 
on  them  more  as  a  sentimental  than  as  a  real  grievance,  and 
their  behaviour  on  the  arrival  of  Brasidas  is  precisely  that 
which  we  should  have  looked  for.**^®  Men  whose  feelings 
have  been  offended  are  not  likely  to  regard  the  offender  with 
any  warm  or  eager  affection ;  but  so  long  as  they  feel  that 
their  connexion  with  him  is  on  the  whole  to  their  own 
benefit,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  a  stranger  who  simply  wishes  to  leave  them 
in  a  state  of  complete  isolation.  It  was  precisely  thus  at 
Akanthos  and  Amphipolis.  There  was  no  positive  love  for 
Athens :  but  indifference  towards  the  imperial  city  implied 
no  longing  to  be  severed  fi^m  her  confederacy,  and  the 
introduction  of  Brasidas  was  due  not  to  the  action  of  the 
main  body  of  the  citizens  who  in  both  these  towns  were 
thoroughly  well  disposed  to  Athens,  but  to  the  intrigues  of  a 
small  but  overbearing  faction,  which,  because  it  could  not 
hope  for  the  voluntary  adoption  of  its  plans,  resolved  to 
take  the  i)eople  by  surprise  and  hurry  them  into  revolt  under 
pain  of  absolute  ruin  in  case  of  refusal.  Even  thus,  it  is 
asserted,  Amphipolis  would  have  remained  stedfast  in  her 

1^1*  See  page  166. 
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allegiance,  if  there  had  been  good  reason  for  thinking  that  a     C^P. 
few  honrs  would  bring  to  them  the  aid  of  Thncydides. 


The  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Amphipolis  came  upon  the  Effects  of 
Athenians  almost  as  an  omen  of  doom.  The  place  was  im-  AmpUiKOis 
portant  for  them  not  ooly  as  a  source  of  tribute  and  as  a  J^thraia 
port  for  the  shipment  of  timber  for  ship-building,  but  more  «nd  the 
especiallj  as  being  the  key  to  their  Thrakian  possessions. 
Thus  £Ekr  Thessalians  or  Makedonians  might  guide  their 
enemies  to  the  banks  of  the  Strjmon :  but  so  long  as  an 
Athenian  garrison  held  the  bridge  of  Amphipolis,  tbej  could 
go  no  further.  The  loss  of  this  position  increased  the 
readiness  of  the  allies  to  revolt  as  much  as  it  lowered  the 
reputation  of  Athens ;  and  the  studied  moderation  of  Brasidas 
was  rewarded  with  voluntary  offers  of  adhesion  from  cities 
which  had  convinced  themselves  that  they  needed  not  to  fear 
anything  firom  the  vengeance  of  Athens.  Among  the  cities 
which  thus  joined  him  after  his  ineffectual  attempt  upon 
Eion  was  the  Edonian  Myrkinos  which  Dareios  bestowed  on 
the  Ionian  Histiaios,^^^  and  the  Thasian  colonies  of  Galepsos 
and  OisymS.  The  urgency  of  the  peril  seemed  rather  to 
paralyse  the  Athenians  than  to  rouse  them.  Nothing  was 
done  beyond  dispatching  a  few  troops  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
risons in  the  Thrace- ward  cities ;  and  disasters  still  more 
terrible  were  averted  only  by  the  jealousy  felt  at  Sparta  for  a 
man  whose  achievements  might  bring  with  them  quite  as 
much  of  annoyance  as  of  glory.  Their  chief  wish  now  was 
to  recover  the  prisoners  taken  in  Sphakteria  and  so  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end.  For  Brasidas  the  continuance  of  the 
war  was  the  continuance  of  life  itself;  and  while  he  set  to 
work  to  build  triremes  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  he  asked 
them  for  more  troops  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  schemes. 
The  Spartans  cared  little  for  his  plans,  and  his  request  was 
refused.^*^^ 

For  twenty  years  after  the  loss  of  Amphipolis  Thucydides  The  exile 
lived  in  exile.    The  story  went  ^*^  that  Kleon  brought  against  didce. 
him  a  charge  of  incapacity  or  wilful  mismanagement,  and  that 
the  historian,  failing  to  defend  himself,  was  formally  sentenced 

>«»  See  vol.  i.  p.  882.  »*«  Thuc.  iv.  108. 

1^*3  See  the  life  of  Thncydides  by  Markellinoe,  p.  xiz.  in  the  edition  of  Arnold. 
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BOOK         The  year  was  closing  wilh  a  series  of  misfortnnea  and  dis- 

' r^ — •   cooragements  for  the  AthenianB.     Their  garriaong  still  held 

<r  the  island  of  Kythera ;  their  troops  aided  by  the  Messenians 
'  still  harassed  the  Spartans  from  the  side  of  Pjloa ;  the 
Megarian  islet  of  Minoa  was  still  an  Athenian  outpost;  and, 
ahove  all,  the  hoplites  from  Sphakteria  were  still  withiti  the 
walla  of  Athens.  But  thej  were  now  daily  feeling  more  and 
more  that  wars  are  wont  to  take  ttims  not  wished  for  by 
those  who  make  them.  Their  attempt  on  Megaju  had  been 
followed  by  very  partial  saccess :  their  campaign  in  Boiotia 
had  ended  in  utter  discomfiture ;  and  their  whole  empire 
was  threatened  by  the  operations  of  Brasidas  in  Challddike. 
Nor  had  they  yet  seen  the  end  of  Spartan  successes  ami 
Athenian  failures.  While  from  one  side  the  tidings  came 
that  the  Megarians  had  gained  possession  of  their  Long  Walls 
and  had  thrown  to  the  ground  the  bulwarks  which  had  been 
designed  to  keep  llegara  in  perpetual  alliance  with  Athens,"" 
on  the  other  they  learnt  that  San§  and  Dion  were  the  only 
towns  in  the  peninsula  of  Athos  which  had  refused  to  receive 
Brasidas  within  their  walls."'*  But  it  was  not  worth  his 
while  to  spend  time  in  catching  so  poor  a  prey,  and  he 
hurried  away  to  Torone  whither,  again,  he  had  been  invited 
not  by  the  main  body  of  the  people  but  by  a  smaU  band  of 
conspirators  working  with  careful  secrecy.  Lying  at  the 
extreme  point  of  the.  Sithonian  peninsula,  Torone  was  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hUl,  the  summit  being  held  by  on 
Athenian  garrison.  So  well  had  the  traitors  laid  their  plan 
that  Brasidas  was  able  to  occupy  the  temenos  of  the  Dios- 
koroi  barely  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  city  without  rousing 
the  suspicions  of  the  Toronaians.  From  this  temple  Beveii  ' 
light-armed  men  with  daggers  in  their  hands  (thirteen  shrunk  i 
back  from  the  perilous  service}  managed  to  creep  tiiroughJ 

wMOOt  nnJnWty  jadgeJ  by  Tbofydide^  bf«uM  thr  (■ 
(wemliliM  hclil'bernre  his  depirturv  f»r  l>)iliii kti'Hk  i>  I'n 
I«ok  more  dosclv  into  tbe  nialttr.  vrc  find  ttwt  KJcnu'i'  i    ' 
Tbt  naSly  conlcmplible  men  niu  N'tkiu  Mid  hi)  tuutlunt 
dellbenla  readincsa  Id  ucrinir  thi'ir  cnuntn'  Hi  g^^ 
Colnnel  Mare  is  na  Kiknt  na  Tliii'-i  i[i 

i™  Thne-iv.  100. 

is«  Thaw  lowtia  were  inhuljiti'.l  li 
comiiiDti  witb  Alheiu.  Accordii'i:  < 
but  m  ban  wen  silready  Ihat  tlik 
ToL  L  pig*  M.    Fur  tbe ■— ■ 
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some  opening  in  the  8oa-waIl,  and  then  climbing  up  ti>  tlie     <^ha'- 
summit  of  the  hill  slew  the  garrison.    Their  next  work  was    - — .^— ' 
to  open  the  postern  gLite  fnoingthe  promontory  of  Kanastraion 
on  the  opposite  peninsula  of  Falleae ;  and  partly  through 
this  entrance  as  well  as  through  the  gates  opening  on  the 
Agora,  which  the  conspirators  forced  open  after  shattt^rin^ 
the  bur,  a  hundred  peltastai  sent  forward  by  Brasidas  burst 
into  the  town,  while  a  fire-signal  set  the  remaind(;r  of  th»r 
Spartan  force  in  motion.     Of  these  some  rushed  in  throu^'h 
the  gates  :  others  climbed  up  by  some  phrnks  pliici.-d  for  th*; 
raising  of  stones  on  a  portion  of  the  wall  which  had  f^U^rt 
and  was  under  repair.      Brasidas  hiinself  with  Li£  m^i 
hasteued  to  the  higlier  ground  which  would  euabW  him  v.- 
command  the  city ;  the  rent  of  his  followers  w<:r<;  b';a:>r^j 
through  the  place.  About  fifty  Athenian  hopliVrii  vitf:  i.v:y- 
ing  in  the  Agora.  Of  these  a  few  were  slain  at  th»r  m^raK.:  'A 
surprise  :  the  others  made  their  way  to  LekvtL'^,  a  f-jr.  •,-.-. 
oBf  from  the  town  by  a  narrow  neck  of  lanJ.    Hitltr  L*-, 
fled  those  Toronaiaus  who  could  not  make  ap  thejr  ii.'i.it  v, 
join  Broaidas  :  but  their  resolution  was  bhak^u  v'u:l  o:,  im 
next  day  they  were  invited  to  return  u:jd^r  an  iMvtax 
that  they  should  enjoy  the  full  rij,'hts  of  ir.iz'iLiLp.    Tir 
Atheuians  were  ordered  to  quit  a  fortn.-Rs  wLi';i  v:-j.za^:z- 
to  Athens,  but  to  the  Clialkidian^.     Th  xi.rlf  r-s-a^ '.    ■-■- 
this  charge  they  added  a  prayer  for  oie  ■ii'--  n  -  ;_-  \.- 
burial  of  the  dead.    Bmaidas  grant^^i  ;irc  -f  j.-^  tl.  _ 
were  spent   on  both  sides  in  prepiftj.  j-  :r  ^    -^  -_ 
contest.     To  disarm  any  renuiDing-  '.rvi^ZLZ  '^-^■'■■-  z 
pahlio  aBsemblj  made  a  spMefa  ■■£  «&r  :, 
harangue   at  j 
I  introduced  htm  w^lUf  tts  mir'  *^,m  w-  s 
litaiitora  but  wh     "^ 
|dislntereeted  1 

i  whether  tl 

)HiVfiM.a]^t^^^^K  fez 


f       ^ 
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JBOOK  far  they  had  not  been  in  any  true  sense  free  agents  :  ****  for 
* — r^ — '  the  future  they  would  lie  under  the  responsibility  of  free 
men,  and  faithlessness  to  Sparta  would  be  followed  by 
righteous  punishment.  The  attack  on  Lekythos  was  made 
on  the  third  day,  but  owing  to  the  stout  resistance  of  the 
Athenians  was  made  ineffectually.  On  the  next  day  a 
machine  was  brought  up  much  like  that  which  had  set  on 
fire  the  stockade  at  Delion;  and  in  order  to  quench  the 
flames  the  besieged  stood  ready  with  pitchers  and  buckets  of 
water  on  a  tall  scaffolding  hastily  run  up  for  the  purpose. 
Unable  to  support  the  weight,  the  structure  fell,  causing 
more  pain  than  terror  to  those  who  were  thus  thrown  to 
the  ground ;  but  the  noise  and  dust  caused  by  the  accident 
so  dismayed  the  bystanders  that  they  fled  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  fort  was  taken.  Brasidas  saw  his  opportunity, 
and  laying  aside  the  engine  he  resumed  the  assault.  The  place 
was  soon  stormed,  and  all  who  were  found  within  it  were 
put  to  death ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  garrison  escaped 
in  the  two  Athenian  guard-ships  to  the  peninsula  of  Pallene. 
To  quicken  the  energies  of  his  men  Brasidas  had  promised 
thirty  minai  to  the  man  who  should  first  enter  the  fort ;  but 
he  chose  to  look  on  the  fall  of  the  scaffolding  as  a  direct 
interposition  of  Ath^nS  on  his  behalf  and  he  bestowed  the 
money  on  the  goddess  whose  temple  stood  hard  by.  The 
fort  itself  was  demolished,  and  the  Kttle  peninsula  on  which 
it  stood  was  consecrated  as  the  Temenos  of  her  shrine. 
Trace  for  Amid  these  and  other  operations  in  Chalkidike  the  eighth 
betwSsn  y®^^  ^^  ^^^  "^^^  came  to  an  end.  The  ninth  found  both  the 
Swirte^  "°^  Spartans  and  the  Athenians  more  than  ever  disposed  to  rid 
II.C.  428.  themselves  of  the  growing  burdens  of  the  strife.  For  his 
countrymen  generally  the  political  schemes  and  theories  of 
Brasidas  had  no  attraction.  His  glowing  reports  of  successes 
already  attained  not  only  failed  to  draw  from  them  the  rein- 
forcements for  which  he  prayed,  but  filled  them  with  fore- 
bodings that  the  fiill  tide  of  victory  might  be  followed  by 
disasters  as  great  and  as  unlooked-for.  The  object  nearest  to 
their  hearts  was  the  rescue  of  the  hoplites  taken  in  Sphak- 
teria ;  and  the  achievements  of  Brasidas  might  for  the  pre- 

W»  Thuc.  iv.  114*  6. 
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sent  be  used  for  the  extortion  of  favourable  terms  from  the     CJ^P. 

Athenians.     Left  to  himself,  Brasidas  might  venture  on  a  * r^— ^ 

larger  stake ;  and  it  was  a  mere  truism  that  in  these  wider 
plans  he  must  either  succeed  or  faiL  But  success  would  bring 
them  little  more  perhaps  than  they  could  secure  now  without 
further  risk,  while  failure  would  consign  the  prisoners  at 
Athens  either  to  death  or  to  hopeless  captivity.***®  In  short, 
Brasidas  was  unconsciously  raising  or  striving  to  raise  a 
huge  fabric  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  In  toiling  for  Sparta 
he  was  really  working  for  nothing.  The  empire  of  Athens 
had  grown  up  for  a  definite  purpose  which  it  admirably 
carried  out ;  the  freedom  which  Brasidas  promised  was  a 
freedom  which  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  Spartans  would 
set  aside  with  contempt,  so  soon  as  they  found  it  convenient 
to  do  so.  Little  difficulty  therefore  was  found  in  arranging 
the  terms  of  a  truce  as  a  preliminary  measure  for  a  perma- 
ment  settlement.  Eager  to  conclude  the  matter  at  once,  the 
Spartans  drew  up  and  signed  a  document  which  they  forwarded 
for  the  approval  of  the  Athenians  with  the  assurance  that 
they  would  readily  make  any  equitable  changes  which  the 
Athenians  might  consider  necessary.  This  document,  having 
secured  to  both  sides  equal  access  to  the  Delphian  temple 
from  which  the  Athenians  had  been  excluded  during  the 

iMO  Here,  as  in  many  other  passages,  it  is  more  easy  to  determine  what  ThucydiJes 
cannot  have  meant  tfian  to  pve  a  cleas  and  consistent  interpretation  of  language 
culpably  oUscure  and  inaccurate  as  it  now  stands.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  its 
present  form  may  be  ver}-  different  from  the  original  text ;  but  if  it  be  so,  the  attempt 
to  extract  a  meaning  from  it  must  be  mere  waste  of  toil.  Whatever  he  may  have 
written,  assuredly  he  never  meant  to  say  that  while  the  successes  already  achieved  by 
Brasidas  justified  the  Spartans  in  looking  forward  to  the  redemption  of  the  Sphakterian 
prisoners  on  easy  terms,  successes  on  a  much  larger  scale  would  deprive  them  of  that 
nope  altogether.  Such  triumphs  could  only  make  their  way  easier  ;  but  their  fear  was 
that  the  tide  of  success  might  be  followed  by  another  catastrophe  like  that  which  had 
already  cost  them  so  dear  at  Pylos.  In  other  words,  they  were  afraid  that  Brasidas 
might  risk  everything  on  the  hazard  of  a  single  cast,  and  that  he  might  be  a  loser.  It 
may  be  possible  to  draw  some  such  meaning  as  this  from  this  sentence,  Thuc.  iv.  117, 
2 ;  but  all  interpretations  must  be  made  at  the  cost  of  a  strange  twisting  of  words. 
We  may  explain  en-i /xer^oi'X"P'i<''«»''"o«  «wTov  by  a  reference  to  the  larger  plans  which 
Brasidas  might  go  on  to  fonn,  while  we  may  regard  the  words  ai^in-oAo  Karao-r^o-aKrof 
as  denoting  the  supreme  venture,  dvriiraXa  agreeing  with  a  noun  tvTvxvi*^aTa  extracted  from 
the  previous  phrase  •>«  «ti  UpaarUas  curvx***  In  this  case  we  should  refer  the  words  twi* 
fwr  vTtptaOat  to  tlie  successes  already  achieved  by  him,  while  the  remaining  clause  roU 
6*  ix  rov  laov  a/i.ui'6/xei'oi  Ku-Svvtvtiv  tcai  Kparrionv  would  point  to  the  possibility  of  defeat 
in  the  future.  Mr.  Grote  refers  the  reading  Kkvlwtva^iv  and  takes  the  particle  *ta4 
as  a  disjunctive,  citing  among  other  instances  the  passage  in  Thucydides,  i.  118,  «*i 
vapaxaAov/icKOf  <eol  ojcAitto^,  where  the  two  epithets  expressly  exclude  each  other.  HisV 
Gr.  vi.  586.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  passage  that  Thucydides  felt  the  need  of  a  double 
use  of  xal  to  express  this  meanmg, — while  in  the  phrase  KnSvytvtiv  xal  Kparijativ^  iv.  117, 
4,  the  last  two  words  are  superfluous.  Either  issue  is  involved  in  the  one  word  kik^vvcv- 
««ir.  The  other  passages  dted  by  Mr.  Grote  cannot  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  precisely 
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.^>^K  war,**'*  laid  down  practically  the  rule  that  daring  the  year 
"■■  ■ ' — '  of  truce  each  side  should  retain  its  present  possessions.  This 
stipulation  secured  Akanthos,  Amphipolis,  and  Torone  to 
Sparta,  while  Athens  kept  her  garrisons  in  Kythera  (no 
communication  being  allowed  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland),  in  Koryphasion  or  Pylos  between  the  points  of 
Bouphras  and  Tomeus,  in  Nisaia  and  Minoa,  and  in  the 
peninstda  of  Methana  near  Troizen.  But  Troizen  itself  re- 
mained with  the  Peloponnesians  not  only  on  the  principle 
laid  down  for  the  present  truce  but  by  the  terms  agreed  to 
by  the  Athenians  for  the  thirty  years'  truce  after  the  re- 
conquest  of  Euboia,**'^  The  naval  interests  of  Athens  were 
provided  for  by  a  clause  which  forbade  to  the  Spartans  all 
use  of  war-ships,  or  of  merchant  vessels  beyond  a  burden  of 
600  talents.  The  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  bound  each 
party  to  receive  no  deserters  who  might  be  subjects  or  con- 
federates of  the  other.  Sparta  was  thus  assured  that  the 
Helots  would  no  'longer  find  a  refuge  at  Pylos,  while  the 
Athenians  thought  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  operations 
of  Brasidas  in  Thrace.  The  covenant  lastly  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  mere  temporary  measure,  leaving  room  for  more  de- 
liberate discussions  for  the  permanent  ending  of  the  strife ; 
and  ample  arrangements  were  made  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
envoys  to  and  fro  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  This  peace 
was  sworn  to  in  the  month  of  the  vernal  equinox.  It  is  dated 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  Spartan  Gerastios,  and  on  the  four- 
teenth of  the  Attic  Elaphebolion.*^'  It  may  have  been  sworn 
to  at  Sparta  two  days  before  it  was  ratified  at  Athens :  but 
the  irregularities  of  the  Hellenic  calendar  must  leave  the 
precise  interval  uncertain.  On  the  side  of  the  Spartans 
appear  the  signatures  of  envoys  from  Corinth,  Sikyon, 
Megara,  and  Epidauros. 

Earallel  use  of  xal :  their  meaning  is  better  given  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  note  on  Thuc, 
143,  8,  and  v.  74,  1. 

1&31  I'he  Boiotians  and  Phokians  were  no  parties  to  this  truce.  Ttie  Spartans  there- 
fore pledge  themselves  only  to  employ  persuasion  to  get  this  concession  carried  out. 
The  Amphiktyonic  council  has  seemingly  no  voice  in  the  matter.  For  their  Inaction 
in  this  case  as  in  others,  see  vol.  i.  page  56. 

1M3  See  the  full  and  decisive  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  this  poiat,  Thuc.  iv.  118,  8. 

1535  The  peace  concluded  two  years  later  was  also  ratified  in  the  Attic  month  Elaphe- 
bolion,  Thuc.  v.  19,  1 ;  but  Elaphebolion  here  answers  to  the  Spartan  Artemisios.  The 
difference  arises  probably  from  the  system  of  intercalation  in  calendars  which  differed 
indefinitely  in  different  states.    S^  further  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Thuc.  iv.  119,  1. 
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The  hopes  which  the  Athenians  had  formed  of  a  time  of 
repose  among  their  subject  allies  on  the  coasts  of  Makedonia 
and  Thrace  were  soon  rudely  disturbed.  Two  days  after  the  Revest  of 
ratification  of  the  truce  Brasidas  received  the  adhesion  of  MenSe  *° 
SkidnS,  a  city  near  the  extremity  of  the  Pallenian  penin-  ^[thens. 
sula,  and  standing,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  practically 
on  an  island,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Chalkidike  by  the  city 
of  Potidaia  at  the  isthmus.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  special 
risks  thus  incurred  the  faction  in  favour  of  Brasidas  managed 
to  coerce  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  revolt,^**^  and  to 
send  him  an  invitation  which  he  accepted  with  natural 
eagerness.  Under  cover  of  a  convoying  trireme  which  would 
divert  the  attack  of  any  Athenian  ship  which  they  might 
encounter,  Brasidas  in  a  small  pinnace  sailed  to  the  town, 
and  was  there  welcomed  by  his  partisans.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  subject  allies  of  Athens  were  drawn  to  the 
imperial  city  by  any  other  considerations  than  those  of 
sound  reason  and  sober  judgement ;  and  'reason  and  judge- 
ment are  the  first  to  lose  their  power  over  a  people  dazzled 
by  schemes  which  appeal  to  sentiments  thus  far  kept  under 
control,  and  that  not  without  difficulty  and  irksome  self- 
restraint.  The  campaign  of  Brasidas  had  now  acquired  a 
romantic  character,  and  the  politic  harangue  in  which  he 
lauded  the  boldness  of  the  Skionaians  in  defying  the  efforts 
of  Athens  made  them  look  on  themselves  as  fellow-crusaders 
with  him  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  When  he  told 
them  that  their  conduct  would  be  rewarded  with  the  special 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Spartans,  their  enthusiasm 
burst  away  the  slender  barriers  of  prudence  behind  which 
some  had  wished  thus  far  to  shelter  themselves.  In  the 
place  of  public  assembly  a  golden  diadem  was  placed  on  tte 
head  of  the  Deliverer  of  Hellas ;  in  private  houses  he  was 
crowned  with  fillets  and  honoured  as  an  athlete  who  had 
reached  the  highest  standard  of  Hellenic  humanity.  In  the 
midst  of  these  rejoicings,  while  Brasidas  was  meditating  the 
capture  not  only  of  Mende,  an  Eretrian  colony,  in  the  same 
peninsula  with  Skione,  but  of  Potidaia,  the  commissioners 
from  Sparta  and  Athens  arrived  to  announce  the  truce.     A 

1554  oTs  fi*j  rjpfVKt  TO  npav<r6ii€va,     Thuc.  Iv.  121,  1, 

VOL.  II.  S 
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BOOK  reckoning  of  the  time  Bhowed  that  the  revolt  of  Skione  had 
'^  / — '  taken  place  since  the  ratification  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
Athenian  Aristonymos  refdsed  to  recognise  this  acquisition 
of  Brasidas  as  co^g  within  the  termf^the  trea^  Time 
pressed,  and  Brasidas  boldly  lied.  His  false  message  went 
to  Sparta  and  there  received  credit.  The  true  account 
stirred  up  at  Athens  a  vehement  wrath  which  refused  to 
listen  to  the  Spartan  proposal  to  submit  the  matter  to  adju- 
dication. The  revolt  of  people  in  the  position  of  the  Skio- 
naians  was  a  deliberate  defiance  of  Athens ;  and  Eleon,  en- 
countering, it  would  seem,  litUe  opposition  or  none,  carried 
a  decree  dooming  the  Skionaians  to  the  sentence  which  had 
been  all  but  carried  out  after  the  revolt  of  Mytilene.*"*  It 
was  not  long  before  the  town  of  MendS  followed  the  example 
of  Ski6ne,^^^®  and  Brasidas,  who  had  been  naturally  dis- 
gusted with  a  truce  which  cut  short  his  career  of  conquest, 
received  the  city  without  hesitation  into  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy. Some  colour  he  sought  to  give  to  this  measure 
by  charging  the  Athenians  with  breaking  the  terms  of  the 
truce ;  but  how  they  are  supposed  to  have  broken  it,  we  are 
not  told.  With  so  ready  a  liar  ^^^  as  Brasidas  it  is  at  the 
least  possible  that  the  only  infraction  of  it  may  have  been 
the  refusal  of  Aristonymos  to  acknowledge  that  SkionS  had 
revolted  a  few  days  before  the  event  really  took  place.  But 
although  he  professed  to  regard  the  open  revolt  of  the  Men- 
daians  after  the  news  of  the  truce  had  been  received  as  a 
justification  of  his  own  conduct,,  he  felt  that  the  pleas  which 
satisfied  himself  would  not  withhold  the  Athenians  from 
instant  efforts  to  recover  both  these  cities.  He  accordingly 
transferred  the  women  and  children  from  both  towns  to 
Olynthos,  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Potidaia.  But 
although  he  sent  500  lioplites  and  800  Chalkidian  peltastai 

1535  Time.  iv.  122.  The  historian  is  careful  to  state  that  these  propositions  in  the 
matter  of  Mvtileue  and  of  Skion^  came  from  Kleon  or  were  vehemently  urged  by  him. 
The  Mclian  massacre,  v.  IIG,  was  altogether  more  discreditable :  but  he  does  not  name 
anyone  as  proposing  it. 

1536  Too  much  stress  can  scarcely  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  hero  also,  in  spite  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  greeted  Brasidas  in  Skidn^  the  main  body  of  the  people  was 
alto^ther  averse  to  the  revolt.  Thucydidcs,  iv.  123,  says  plainly  that  the  rel>cllion  was 
earned  out  only  because  the  conspirators,  when  they  had  once  proposed  the  scheme,  ditl 
not  like  to  abandon  it  and  to  own  themselves  beaten ;  and  when  an  opportunity  offered 
for  abandoning  the  Peloponnesians,  the  demos  availed  themselves  of  it  without  hesita- 
tion.   Thuc.  iv.  130,  4. 

>*57  See  page  243. 
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under  the  command  of  Polydamidas  to  guard  them  in  case  of     chap. 

an  attack  by  an  Athenian  army,****  he  did  not  enter  MendS  ' ^ — * 

himself,  and  therefore  he  was  unable  to  awaken  in  the  citizens 
that  feeling  of  personal  attachment  which  gave  his  cause  a 
fictitious  strength  in  the  cities  which  he  had  akeady  visited. 
Possibly  a  soothing  speech  from  his  lips  might  have  pre- 
vented the  collapse  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
generals  daring  his  absence  in  Makedonia. 

Brasidas  was  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  dallying  with  Difficulties 
habitoal  traitors.  The  invitation  of  Perdikkas  and  his  pro-  f^  mS!^** 
mise  of  support  for  half  his  army  had  had  much  to  do  with  ^*^- 
his  northward  expedition;  and  now,  when  both  duty  and 
inclination  kept  him  within  the  limits  of  Chalkidike,  he 
received  a  summons  (which  we  must  suppose  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  disobey)  to  march  once  more  against  the  Lyn- 
kestian  chief,  with  whom  on  the  previous  expedition  he  had 
patched  up  a  hasty  peace.  With  the  3,000  Hellenic  hop- 
lites  gathered  together  by  Brasidas,  with  1,000  Makedonian 
and  Chalkidian  horsemen,  and  a  large  and  mixed  throng  of 
barbarians,  Perdikkas  advanced  to  the  passes  of  Lynkos.'*'* 
In  the  battle  which  followed  Arribaios  was  defeated;  but 
the  desire  of  Brasidas  to  succour  the  revolted  allies  of  Athens 
damped  his  ardour  for  a  campaign  among  the  Lynkestian 
mountains.  In  addition  to  his  longing  for  vengeance, 
Perdikkas  had  a  further  reason  for  seeking  to  carry  out  his 
enterprise.  He  was  looking  out  for  a  mass  of  Illyrian 
mercenaries  whom  he  had  hired  to  slaughter  the  people  of 
Arribaios.  He  was  dismayed  when  he  learnt  that  the  men 
whom  he  had  engaged  as  murderers  on  his  own  side  had  been 
induced  to  transfer  their  services  to  his  enemies ;  and  so 
thoroughly  were  his  terrors  shared  by  his  people  that  they 
resolved  on  immediate  flight.  The  quarrel  with  Brasidas  led 
to  the  pitching  of  two  separate  camps  for  the  Peloponnesians 
and  the  Makedonians  ;  and  thus  in  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  lack  of  a  central  authority  Perdikkas  was  hurried  away 
before  he  could  even  catch  sight  of  Brasidas,  while  the  latter 
was  left  to  face  not  only  the  Lynkestian  prince  but  a  horde 
of  savages  whose  very  name  chilled  the  blood  of  the  some- 

1.VJ8  xhuc.  iv.  123.  ^^^'-^  See  note  1507. 
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BOOK      what  less  ferocious  Makedonian  clansmen.    Without  losino: 
III.  .  . 

' r^ — '  his  self-possession  for  an  instant,  Brasidas  formed  his  hoplites 

into  square,  placing  the  light-armed  troops  in  the  centre, 

while  with  three  hundred  picked  men  he  brought  up  the 

rear  himself.     Addressing  them  in  a  short  speech,  he  told 

them  that  only  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  would 

have  drawn  from  him  any  words  at  all.     It  was  the  duty  of 

Peloponnesians  to  face  any  enemy,  however  overwhelming 

might  be  their  numbers :  but  as  these  lUyrians  had  gained 

an  exceptional  name  for  savagery  and  cruelty,  he  thought  it 

right  to  remind  them  that  barbarians  generally  knew  nothing 

of  strict  discipline,  or  of  the  duty  of  standing  each  by  the 

other  to  the  last.     Their  warfare,  he  said,  was  that  of  men 

who  fought  for  themselves  alone,  and  who  were  as  free  to  run 

away  as  they  were  to  fight.    He  might  have  added  that  they 

were  thus  far  in  the  condition  of  the  Achaian  warriors  who 

followed  Agamemnon  and  Menelaos  to  Ilion :  but  he  took 

care  to  impress  upon  them  that  the  polity  of  Sparta  itself 

sufficed  to  show  how  a  few  men,  holding  their  lands  by  the 

right  of  the   strongest,  could  keep  down  immense  multi- 

tudes,^^^  and  that  men  so  trained  and  disciplined  had  no 

reason  to  dread  the«attack  of  savages  who  trusted  more  to 

the  din  of  their  yells  and  war-cries  than  to  stoutness  of  arm 

and  steadiness  of  aim.     In  this  instance  the  expectations  of 

Brasidas  were  verified.   The  Ulyrians,  coming  in  sight  of  his 

insignificant  numbers,  rushed  on  with  their  usual  clamour  : 

but  they  found  that  their  shoutings  had  no  effect  on  the  iron 

ranks  of  the  Peloponnesian  rear-guard.      Their  onslaughts 

were  so  vigorously  repulsed  that  they  speedily  found  it  more 

profitable  to  chase  and  kill  the  followers  of  Perdikkas,  and 

then  to  hasten  onwards  in  hopes  of  occupying  the  sides  of  the 

pass  through  which  Brasidas  must  march  to  reach  the  open 

country.     But  the  quick  eye  of  the  Spartan  leader  soon  saw 

on  which  of  the  two  heights  the  barbarian  force  was  weaker, 

1540  xt  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  those  whom  Brasidas  addressed  under  the 
(general  title  of  Peloponnesians  were  kinsmen  of  the  Helots  who  are  said  to  have  been 
murdered  for  their  good  services  at  Sphakteria.  Such  language  seems  to  tell  against 
the  truth  of  the  story.  See  page  227.  The  feeling  of  fellowship  between  a  con- 
quering and  a  conquered  race  may  grow  u])  in  the  course  of  generations ;  but  that 
Helots  could  thus  in  a  few  months  identity  their  own  interests  with  those  of  the  Spartans, 
when  they  had  not  the  slightest  warrant  that  thev  themselves  might  not  be  served  after 
precisely  the  Mwe  fashion,  veig^  closely  on  the  bounds  of  credibuit^'. 
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and  lie  gave  the  order  to  liis  Three  Hundred  to  charge  up  chap. 
the  hill,  as  they  best  could,  without  caring  to  keep  their  * — r^^— ' 
ranks  and  to  dispossess  the  Illjrians  by  main  force  and 
weight.  The  success  of  this  vigorous  measure  seems  to  have 
convinced  the  barbarians  that  further  pursuit  was  useless. 
The  way  was  thus  left  open  for  the  Peloponnesians,  who  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  march  wreaked  their  wrath  on  Perdikkas 
by  appropriating  the  baggage  wagons  which  his  followers  in 
their  haste  had  left  behind  them,  and  by  the  useless  slaughter 
of  the  beasts  of  burden  which  with  greater  profit  they  might 
have  appropriated  also.  This  absurd  revenge  thoroughly 
alienated  Perdikkas,  who,  wearied  out  with  Brasidas  and  his 
men,  resolved  to  seek  once  more  the  alliance  of  the  Athen- 
ians whom  he  had  more  than  once  betrayed. 

The  events  which  followed  the  departure  of  Brasidas  on  Recovery 
the  errand  of  the  Makedonian  chief  fully  justified  the  reluc-  by  the 
tance  with  which  he  marched  against  Arribaios.  While  he  '^^®°'**^ 
was  still  intangled  in  the  passes  of  Lynkos,  an  Athenian 
fleet  of  50  ships  under  Nikias  and  Nikostratos,  with  1,000 
hoplites,  600  bowmen,  and  1,000  Thrakian  mercenaries,  sailed 
from  Potidaia  against  the  Mendaians,  who  with  a  Skionaian 
force  had  taken  up  their  position  under  the  Spartan  Polyda- 
midas  on  a  strong  hill  without  the  city.  In  his  eflForts  to 
dislodge  them  from  this  post,  Nikias  was  disabled  by  a 
wound,  and  Nikostratos,  attempting  to  carry  the  hill  from 
another  side,  so  far  lost  his  presence  of  mind  as  to  endanger 
the  whole  Athenian  army.  For  the  present  the  Athenians 
seemed  to  be  baffled ;  but  the  weak  side  in  the  system  of 
Brasidas  was  now  to  be  brought  into  clear  light.  He  had 
come  as  the  apostle  of  freedom ;  it  was  now  to  be  seen  that 
the  natural  consequence  of  his  preaching  was  dissension  and 
sedition.  The  arrival  of  Nikias  and  his  colleague  had  thrown 
the  Mendaians  into  such  a  state  of  agitation  that  the  300 
Skionaians  who  had  come  to  help  them  hastened  hurriedly 
homeward.  On  the  next  day  Nikias  ravaged  the  lands  to 
the  borders  of  Skione,  while  Nikostratos  kept  watch  without 
the  gates  of  the  city.  Impatient  to  put  an  end  to  these 
movements,  Polydamidas  drew  out  his  own  troops  in  order  of 
battle  and  summoned  the  Mendaians  to  sally  out  against  the 
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BOOK      enemy.     But  the  spell  of  Spartan  authority  was  broken ;  and 


III. 


'  in  an  evil  hour  Polydamidas  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  citizen 
who  cried  out  that  he  had  no  intention  of  serving  against 
the  Athenians,  and  that  the  war  was  merely  a  luxury  for 
the  rich.  This  insult  drove  the  demos  to  seize  their  arms, 
and  to  surprise  their  antagonists  who  had  conspired  to  bring 
the  Peloponnesians  upon  them.  The  Spartan  garrison  thus 
attacked  fled  to  their  former  post  in  the  Akropolis,  while 
the  Athenians  burst  into  Mend6  with  an  eager  thirst  for 
revenge  which  could  be  satisfied  with  little  less  than  the 
blood  of  all  the  townsmen.  Bidding  the  Mendaians  to  retain 
their  old  constitution,  the  Athenians  lefb  to  their  judgement 
those  citizens  whom  they  suspected  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
revolt.  These  had  probably  taken  refuge  vnth  Polydamidas 
in  the  Akropolis,  which  the  Athenians  now  walled  in. 
Leaving  men  enough  to  carry  on  the  siege,  the  main  force 
marched  against  the  Skionaians  who  with  their  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies  had  taken  np  their  position  on  a  strong  hill  close 
to  their  city.  So  long  as  they  held  this  ground,  the  circum- 
vallation  of  the  place  was  impossible :  but  a  vigorous  assault 
dislodged  them,  and  the  Athenians  set  to  work  to  shut  them 
in.  Before  this  task  could  be  finished,  the  garrison  blockaded 
in  the  Akropolis  of  Mend6  managed  to  make  their  escape  by 
night,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  succeeded  in  entering 
SkidnS  unnoticed  by  the  Athenians. 
Arrival  of  Th®  inccssant  shiftings  of  Perdikkas  had  in  some  degree 
mS^oSw"  taught  his  enemies  and  his  fiiends  how  he  might  best  be 
Sparun  dealt  with ;  and  when  during  the  blockade  of  Ski6ne  he  pro- 
sionen.  poscd  to  Nikias  to  renew  the  old  alliance,  the  answer  was 
that  he  must  give  some  substantial  evidence  that  he  really 
meant  what  he  said.  Happily  for  the  Athenians  he  was  able 
to  do  this  and  to  gratify  his  resentment  against  Brasidas  at 
the  same  time.  Ischagoras  was  known  to  be  on  his  march 
from  Sparta  with  the  reinforcements  for  which  Brasidas  had 
so  eagerly  and  thus  far  vainly  intreated ;  and  a  message  frojn 
Perdikkas  to  the  Thessalian  chiefs  in  his  alliance  rendered 
this  scheme  abortive.  The  army  was  compelled  to  return 
home :  but  Ischagoras  went  on  vnth  Ameinias  and  Aristeus 
as  commissioners  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Bra- 
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sidas.  They  were  probably  associates  less  welcome  than  the  chap 
young  men  whom,  contrary  to  the  Spartan  custom  which  had  * — r-^^ 
thus  far  employed  only  the  aged  in  positions  of  authority, 
they  brought  with  them  to  act  as  governors  in  the  cities 
which  Brasidas  had  taken  under  his  protection.  In  Klea- 
ridas  to  whom  he  intrusted  Amphipolis  and  in  Pasitelidas 
who  was  placed  in  charge  of  TordnS  the  allies  of  Sparta  re- 
ceived the  first  of  these  ingrained  tyrants  whom  her  iron 
system  naturally  produced,  so  soon  as  its  restraints  ceased 
to  be  felt.  In  an  earlier  generation  Pausanias  had  shown 
that  a  rigid  discipline  by  no  means  killed  the  instincts  of  a 
luxurious  sensuaUty  and  overbearing  pride ;  and  the  Har- 
mostai  whose  tender  mercies  the  subjects  of  Sparta  were 
soon  to  feel  showed  themselves  apt  pupils  in  the  same 
iniquitous  school. 

An  ineffectual  attempt  of  Brasidas  on  Potidaia  ^^^  closed  DemoUtion 
the  operations  of  this  unwearied  leader  for  the  winter.  But  of  The^iai 
some  weeks  earlier  in  the  year  the  Thebans  had  done  a  deed 
which  in  point  of  ingratitude,  though  not  in  heinousness, 
might  be  compared  with  the  requital  dealt  out  by  the 
Spartans  to  the  Helots  who  had  done  them  good  service  at 
Sphakteria.  At  the  battle  of  Delion  the  Thespians,  in  the 
brief  phrase  of  the  historian,  had  lost  the  whole  flower  of 
their  people.^^^  Their  readiness  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  the 
•  Boiotian  confederacy  could  not  have  been  better  attested, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  :  but  the 
very  losses  which  they  had  undergone  were  seized  as  an 
excuse  for  charging  them  with  Attikism  and  for  levelling 
the  walls  of  the  city  to  the  ground.  Apart  from  this  act  of 
gross  injustice  and  the  accidental  burning  of  the  temple  of 
H^re  in  Argos  ^^^  the  summer  passed  away  without  any  event 
more  important  than  a  feud  between  the  Mantineians  and 
Tegeatans  of  Arkadia,  which  ended  for  the  present  in  a 
drawn  battle. 

»>»i  Thuc.  iv.  135.  i^"  Jb.  iv.  133,  1. 

1M5  The  temple  was  probably  built  of  wood ;  and  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  priestess 
Chrysis  falling  asleep,  after  placing  a  candle  too  near  some  fillets  in  the  shrine.  She 
had  been,  we  are  told,  Thuc.  ii.  2,  priestess  for  48  years  when  the  Peloponnesian  war 
began  with  the  attempt  of  the  Thebans  on  Plataiai.  If  then  she  was  chosen  to  the  office 
at  an  age  as  early  as  15  or  16,  she  must  now  have  been  nearer  to  80  than  to  70  years. 
It  was  a  hard  lot  which  compelled  a  woman,  who  had  seen  nearly  three  generations  pa^s 
awav  since  she  vowed  herself  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood, 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Phlious. 
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BOOK         With  tlie  beginning  of  the  tenth  year  from  the  surprise 
' ^ — '  of  Plataiai  the  twelve  months'  truce  drew  towards  its  close. 


ExpediUon  But  while  in  the  continuance  of  the  war  by  Brasidas  in 
MakedoniiL  Thrace  both  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  had  a  valid  reason 
B.C.  422.  £qj,  resuming  the  old  strife  if  they  had  wished  to  do  so,  the 
mere  fact  that  no  positive  step  Was  taken  on  either  side 
before  the  close  of  the  Pythian  games, — ^in  other  words,  for 
more  than  four  months  beyond  the  time  agreed  on  for  the 
truce, — shows  not  merely  the  anxious  desire  for  peace  on  both 
sides  but  the  indifference  of  the  Spartans  ft)r  the  theories  and 
schemes  of  Brasidas,^^  But  in  truth,  if  the  Spartans  were 
anxious  to  recover  the  hoplites  lost  at  Sphakteria,  the  Athen- 
ians were  vexed  by  the  fear  that  they  had  grievously  offended 
the  majesty  of  Phoibos  ApoUon;  and  their  anxiety  found  re- 
lief in  the  expulsion  of  the  Delians  from  the  sacred  island 
which  they  had  recently  purified.^^'  Thus  far  they  had  sup- 
posed that  the  sun-god  would  be  appeased  if  neither  births 
nor  deaths  were  allowed  to  take  place  on  the  island.  But 
now  they  had  discovered  that  nothing  less  would  content 
him  than  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  people;  and  the 
Delians  thus  banished  were  suffered  by  the  Persian  Pharna- 
bazos  to  take  up  their  abode  at  Adramyttion.*^®  The 
same  religious  scruples  which  led  to  this  treatment  of  the 
Delians  were  further  satisfied  by  participation  in  the  Pythian 
games;  and  the  desire  to  share  once  more  in  this  great 
Hellenic  festival  kept  the  Athenians  from  taking  any  vigor- 
ous measures  for  recovering  the  revolted  cities  of  Chalkidike. 
But  the  feast  had  no  sooner  come  to  an  end  than  we  find 
Kleon  in  command  of  an  army  and  fleet  which  Perikles 
would  have  dispatched  or  led  thither  before  Brasidas  had 
crossed  the  Thessalian  border.  That  this  appointment  was 
not  made  without  strong  opposition,  there  can  be  not  the 
least  doubt;  but  the  debates  which  preceded  it  are  not 
noticed  by  Thucydides  who  merely  tells  us  that  Kleon  per- 

i&M  There  can  be  no  (Question  that  the  truce  expired  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months 
from  the  day  on  which  it  was  ratified, — that  is,  in  the  month  of  March  (the  Spartan 
GerasUoB  for  this  year,  and  the  Attic  ElapheboUon).  If  then  we  have  no  grounds  for 
supposing  that  any  actual  warfare  began  before  the  close  of  the  Pythian  games,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  interval  between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  celebration  of  the  games 
was  a  period  of  tacit  truce,  avajcwxi?  oo^oi'fio*, — neither  side  being  willing  to  commit 
itself  to  the  decision  of  war,  although  both  were  free  to  do  so. 

is4i  Sec  page  200.  iwo  Thuc.  v.  1. 
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Buaded  the  Athenians  to  put  out  their  strength  more  vigor-  chap. 
ouslj  against  Brasidns,  and  was  himself  sent  on  the  errand.^^^  > — r^-«^ 
When  after  telling  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  he 
passes  judgement  on  the  two  men  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
main  hindrances  to  a  peace,  Brasidas  is  represented  as  wish- 
ing to  keep  the  war  alive  from  the  simple  and  natural  motive 
that  in  no  other  way  could  he  carry  out  his  plans  and  add 
to  his  great  military  reputation,  while  the  warlike  policy  of 
Eleon  is  put  down  to  the  fear  that  in  a  time  of  peace  his 
villanies  would  be  more  easily  detected  and  the  falsehood  of 
his  slanders  more  readily  exposed J*^*  But  the  facts  which 
we  have  specially  to  note  are  these,  that  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  three  years  a  man,  who  had  never  put  himself  forward 
as  fitted  for  military  command,  and  who  had  been  successful 
in  a  task  of  no  special  difficulty  because  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  subordinate  himself  to  a  leader  of  real  genius,  is 
now  sent  on  a  far  more  dangerous  service  without  the  aid  of 
such  a  colleague  as  Demosthenes.  Why  this  distinguished 
general  was  not  sent  with  him,  we  are  not  told.  After  the 
failure  of  the  Boiotian  campaign  which  ended  in  the  catas- 
trophe at  Delion,  the  name  of  Demosthenes  does  not  again 
appear  until  we  find  it  in  the  list  of  Athenian  signatures 
attached  to  the  treaty  for  peace  after  the  battle  of  Amphi- 
polis. It  is  possible  that  he  may  now  have  been  employed 
on  his  old  station  at  Naupaktos,  and  the  Athenians  may  have 
felt  that  they  could  not  afford  to  send  him  away  from  a  post 
where  they  could  most  have  the  benefit  of  his  long  and  tried 
experience.  In  such  a  matter  guesses  are  worth  but  little  ; 
but  if  Demosthenes  was  thus  absent,  the  state  of  things  at 
Athens  becomes  clear  enough.  If  Perikles  had  been  living, 
he  would  have  insisted  that  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  was  just  one  of  those  objects  for 
the  attainment  of  which  the  full  strength  of  Athens  should 
be  put  forth  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  delay.  But 
during  the  whole  sojourn  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace  Nikias  and 
his  adherents  had  been  throwing  cold  water  on  a  policy 
which  would  have  been  prudent  as  well  as  vigorous,  and 
urging  that  the  career  of  the  Spartan  champion  would  be 

»ii"  Time.  V  2.  1^  lb.  V.  15. 
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BOOK  best  cut  short  not  by  sending  out  armies  to  fight  him  but 
^^ -, '— ^  by  making  peace  with  Sparta.  In  all  likelihood  Kleon  in- 
sisted that  the  futility  of  such  a  coiu'se  had  already  been 
made  plain.  Brasidas  had  utterly  disregarded  the  truce : 
and  the  Spartans  had  been  unable  to  coerce  him  into  keeping 
it.  What  ground  had  they  for  thinking  that  Brasidas  would 
care  more  if  the  truce  were  made  for  a  longer  time  and  called 
a  peace?  In  short  the  condition  of  things  strangely  re- 
sembled that  which  had  gone  before  the  Sphakterian  en- 
terprise. Now,  as  then,  there  was  an  obnoxious  man*  to  be 
got  out  of  the  way ;  now,  as  then,  there  was  a  work  to  be 
done,  in  which  success  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Athens, 
while  failure  would  bring  comfort  to  the  men  who  hated 
Eleon.  We  are  doing  no  injustice  to  Nikias  and  his  par- 
tisans, if  we  say  boldly  that  the  old  trick  was  employed 
again,  and  that  they  deliberately  thrust  Heon  into  an  office  in 
which  they  hoped  and  thought  that  he  would  not  fail  to  ruin 
himself.  This  shameful  and  treacherous  policy,  we  are  told, 
had  been  openly  avowed  before  Kleon's  departure  for  Pylos ; 
we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  questioning  that  they  were 
prompted  by  the  same  disgraceful  motives  now.  The  fact 
that  Kleon  had  not  been  employed  in  the  interval  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  he  had  not  sought  employment,  and  it 
is  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  he  would  now  eagerly 
seek  an  office  to  which  he  had  no  other  title  than  a  sincere 
and  hearty  desire  to  maintain  the  honour  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  country.  In  the  first  flush  of  victory  after  his 
return  from  Pylos  Heon,  had  he  been  so  minded,  could,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt,  have  had  himself  elected  as  one  of  the 
Strategoi  in  the  campaign  which  ended  so  disastrously  at 
Delion.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  propose  himself  as  a  candi- 
date may  be  taken  as  proof  that  he  had  generously  and 
truthfully  reUnqaished  to  Demosthenes  the  credit  for  the 
success  at  Sphakteria.  But  while  we  may  confidently 
ascribe  to  his  opponents  a  repetition  of  the  old  stratagem, 
we  may  with  equal  confidence  set  aside  the  judgement 
which  Thucydides  passes  on  Kleon  as  untrue  in  fact.  It 
would  indeed  be  well  if  we  knew  a  little  more  about  the 
iniquities  and  slanders  of  the  leather-seller ;  but  if,  as  it  is 
possible,  the  sting  of  his  oratory  lay  in  charges  of  feebleness 
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or  supineness  urged  against  the  wealthy  and  high-bom  Nikias  chap. 
or  his  abettors,  we  must  at  the  least  allow  that  their  conduct  '^ — ^ 
went  far  to  provoke,  if  not  wholly  to  justify,  such  uncourtly 
comments.  But  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  for  a  man  such  as 
Kleon  is  here  asserted  to  have  been  war  involved  a  state  of 
things  more  convenient  than  peace.  War  tends  to  encourage 
not  political  slander  but  military  geiiius:  and  Kleon  was 
thoroughly  aware  that  very  little  military  genius  was  needed 
to  eclipse  his  own.  He  had  indeed  protested  against  the 
remissness  which  would  have  left  Demosthenes  unaided  at 
Pylos,  and  his  protest  was  perfectly  right  without  reference 
to  the  result :  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  policy  was 
uniformly  in  favour  of  war.  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  which  had  now  lasted  nine  years  Kleon  was  strenu- 
ous in  his  efforts  to  maintain  peace  in  opposition  to  the  plans 
of  Perikles.  In  insisting  now  on  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  Thrace  Kleon  was  taking  a  line  in  which  he  would 
have  had  the  cordial  support  of  that  great  man ;  and  we  may 
most  safely  infer  that  he  went  himself  to  Thrace  only  be- 
cause Nikias  would  not  go.  Throughout  the  whole  contro- 
versy the  conduct  of  Nikias  ominously  forebodes  the  crimes 
and  the  misery  of  which  oUgarchical  selfishness  was  soon  to 
yield  at  Athens  an  abundant  and  fatal  harvest.^^^ 

The  summer  solstice  had  lonsf  passed  when  Kleon  sailed  Capture  of 
from  Peiraieus  with  a  force  of  1,200  hoplites,  300  horse-  kitoIi.  ^ 
men,  and  a  larger  number  of  allies,  in  a  fleet  of  80  tri- 
remes. Touching  first  at  Skione,  he  took  away  some  of 
the  heavy-armed  men  belonging  to  the  blockading  force, 
and  sailing  on  to  the  Kolophonian  ^^^®  harbour  of  Torone 
learnt  the  welcome  news  that  Brasidas  was  not  within  the 
city  and  that  the  garrison  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  place.  But  the  ruin  of  Torone  was  due 
not  so  much  to  this  fact  as  to  the  anxiety  of  Brasidas  to 
insure  its  safety.  In  order  to  inclose  the  Proasteion  or 
suburb  and  the  city  itself  within  the  circuit  of  a  single  wall, 
he  had  thrown  down  a  part  of  the  old  wall  at  the  point  of 

loio  The  conduct  of  these  aristocratic  opponents  of  Kleon  illustrates  generally  the 
working  of  that  change  which  Thucvdides,  iii.  82, 1 7,  traces  to  the  effect  of  this  miserable 
war.  wee  page  213.  To  put  down  Xleon  was  of  more  importance  than  to  save  Amphi- 
polis  or  even  Athens. 

iwo  Why  it  was  so  named,  we  do  not  know. 
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BOOK     junction,  and  the  breach  had  not  been  made  good,  when  the 
'  1    ,'  ■  ^  forces  of  Kleon  advanced  to  the  assault,  the  fleet  at  the  same 


time  sailing  into  the  harbour.     Leaving  the  unfinished  wall 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Pasitelidas  and  his  Felopon- 
nesians  strove  in  vain  to  throw  themselves  into  the  city 
before  the  Athenians  could  reach  it.     But  he  was  too  late. 
The  men  from  the  fleet  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
place ;  and  those  of  the  Feloponnesians  and  Toronaians  who 
were  not  slain  in  the  struggle  were  kept  as  prisoners  to  be 
sent  to  Athens.    The   tiger-like  rules  of  ancient  warfare 
made  every  home  in  Tor6n6  desolate;  and  while  fathers, 
husbands,  and  brothers  went  into  captivity,  mothers  and 
wives  with  all  the  children  were   sold  as   slaves.     These 
henceforth  disappear  wholly ;  so  little  is  the  history  even  of 
a  city  the  history  of  its  inhabitants.     The  Peloponnesian 
prisoners  were  exchanged  on  the  ratification  of  the   sub- 
sequent peace.      The  Toronaians   were  ransomed  by  the 
Olynthians,  to  return  to  homes  where  the  voices  of  those 
whom  they  had  loved,  if  Hellenes  are  to  be  supposed  capable 
of  loving,  were  to  be  heard  no  more. 
The  utUe        The  next  attempt  of  Kleon,  on  Stageiros,  failed :  but  the 
Joii^^  '    Thasian  colony  of  Galepsos  was  taken  by  storm.      Kleon, 
g^J^^      however,  felt  that  he  could  not  venture  to  advance  upon 
and  Kleon.  Amphipolis  with  his  present  forces,  and  he   sent  to  the 
Makedonian  Ferdikkas  for  aid  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
alliance,  while  he  requested  the  Odomantian  chief  PoUes  to 
bring  him  a  body  of  Thrakian  mercenaries.     While  Kleon 
to  the  disgust  of  his  men  waited  at  Eion,  Brasidas  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  Amphipolis  took  up  his  post  on  the  hill 
of  Kerdylion  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  facing  the 
city,  and  commanding  a  view  of  all  the  land  around  it.     His 
army  consisted  of  2,000  hoplites,  and  300  Hellenic  horsemen, 
in  addition  to  1,600  Thrakian  mercenaries  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  Edonian,  Myrkinian,'and  Chalkidian  allies.     Fifteen 
hundred  men  surrounded  Brasidas  on  Kerdylion:   the  rest 
Klearidas  commanded  in  Amphipolis.     The  Spartan  leader, 
knowing  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,  left  time  to  do  its  work.     He  had  heard,  probably,  that 
the  Athenians  had  little  confidence  in  their  general,  that 
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they  despised  his  timidity,  and  resented  his  inaction :  and     chap. 

his  task  clearly  was  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  sur-  ^ r — - 

prising  him  when  discontent  and  want  of  discipline  had 
thrown  his  army  into  sufficient  disorder.  Blunder  after 
blunder  followed;  but  the  disgrace  of  these  blunders  lies 
less  with  E[leon  than  with  those  who  sent  him  on  a  task 
which  he  would  far  rather  have  seen  in  abler  hands.  What- 
ever they  were,  we  see  them  at  their  worst,  for  he  had  a 
merciless  critic  in  the  historian  whom  he  helped  to  drive 
away  from  his  country.  Eeon,  it  is  manifest,  was  wholly  at  a 
loss  how  to  act.  His  men  were  becoming  impatient,  and  he 
was  driven  at  last  to  the  course  which  had  led  him  to  suc- 
cess at  Pylos.****  This  course  was  seemingly  nothing  more 
than  marching  up  a  hill  for  the  purpose  of  marching  down 
again;  and  even  this  manoeuvre,  the  historian  adds  with 
supreme  contempt,  Eleon  regarded  as  a  trick  worth  know- 
jjjg  1662  rpi^Q  ^a^ll  Qf  Amphipolis,  forming  the  chord  of  the 
arc  within  which  the  city  lay,  ran  across  the  ridge  which 
rises  to  the  eastward  until  it  joins  the  Pangaian  range. 
This  ridge  Heon,  for  the  sake  of  doing  something,  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  ascend.  No  sooner  was  the  Athenian 
army  in  movement  than  Brasidas,  seeing  from  the  heights 
of  Kerdylion  how  things  were  going,  hastened  down  the 
hiU  and  entered  the  city  across  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon, 
which  by  carrying  a  rampart  and  stockade  from  the  main 
wall  to  a  point  on  the  river  some  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  further  eastward  he  had  included  within  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city.^"^     Of  this  change  of  position  Kleon  can 

1&51  Thucydides,  v.  7,  3,  assertfl  that  both  at  Pylos  and  at  Amphipolis  Kleon  did  not 
expect  to  meet  with  any  resistance.  This  is,  beyond  question,  untrue  in  the  matter  of 
Sphakteria ;  and  we  have  no  satisfactory  reason'for  ascribing  to  him  any  such  fancy  at 
AmphipoUs.  At  Pylos  Kleon  knew  that  he  had  a  sufficient  force  to  overcome  any  oppo- 
sition that  might  be  made,  and  that  in  Demosthenes  he  had  a  colleague  far  more  able 
and  experienced  than  himself.  At  Amphipolis  Kleon  had  no  such  colleague  and  he 
knew  that  he  had  on  his  side  no  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers,  while  he  also 
felt  that  of  his  men  many  were  not  well  disposed  towards  himself.  His  fault  here  was 
not  over-rashness,  but  a  culpable  remissness  in  neglecting  the  discipline  of  his  army, 
and  in  failing  to  put  his  troops  in  strict  onler  of  battle  before  he  began  his  retreat. 

i»2  Thuc.  v.  7,  3. 

1555  ^Vhen  Brasidas  first  mn<le  his  way  to  Amphipolis,  the  bridge  was  altogether  un- 
connected with  the  town;  and  the  separation  of  the  two  reflects  great  discredit  on  tlic 
Athenians  for  lea^•ing  so  important  a  post  exposed  to  surprise  from  an  enemy.  In  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  Tnucydides  does  not  distinctly  state  that  the  bridge 
was  included  within  the  fortifications  of  the  city  ;  but  his  whole  story  implies  that  it 
was.  It  is  nowhere  hinted  that  Kleon  could  attack  the  bridge  without  assaulting  the 
town,  as  he  might  easily  have  done  if  the  two  haH  been  disconnected.  The  defence 
an  isolated  bridge  ne^s,  moreover,  a  stronger  guard  and  involves  more  anxiety  than 
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**— * — '  scanty  numbers  of  the  men  who  entered  with  Brasidas  he 
did  not  attach  much  weight  to  it.  He  knew  little  probably 
of  the  theory  of  strategy;  he  knew  practically  nothing  of 
it  by  experience.  It  was  therefore  an  easy  matter  to  dupe 
him  by  that  semblance  of  inactivity  and  of  inability  to  act, 
which  to  a  wary  and  able  general  would  carry  with  it  the 
strongest  suspicion.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge  from 
which  he  had  an  unbroken  view  of  the  city  at  his  feet  and 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  out  of  the  Lake  Kerkinitis  and 
sweeping  round  the  city  ran  into  the  sea  at  Eion,  he  was 
impressed  by  the  silence  and  quiet  of  the  scene.  Through  the 
vast  extent  of  country  over  which  his  eye  ranged  no  bodies 
of  men  were  to  be  seen  in  motion :  not  a  man  was  visible 
on  the  walls ;  not  a  sign  betokened  preparation  for  battle. 
Even  the  entrance  of  Brasidas  seemed  to  make  no  change  in 
the  aspect  of  things,  for  that  leader  had  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince himself  that  he  could  hope  for  victory  only  if  he  could 
dupe  Kleon  by  a  simulation  of  extreme  weakness.  In  point 
of  numbers  his  own  force  was  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy ; 
but  his  men  were  for  the  most  part  badly  armed,  some  per- 
haps scarcely  armed  at  all,  while  the  Athenian  hoplites  were 
all  in  the  very  vigour  of  manhood,  and  with  them  were 
associated  the  best  troops  which  Lemnos  and  Imbros  could 
ftimish.  Still,  if  a  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  all,  it  must  be 
struck  at  once,  for  the  reinforcement  of  Kleon's  army  would 
seriously  add  to  his  difficulties.  Summoning,  therefore,  all 
his  men  together,  Brasidas,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  of 
Thucydides,  bade  them  remember  the  inherent  superiority 
of  Dorians  over  lonians,*'**  and,  having  explained  to  them 

the  maintenance  of  a  line  of  wall  inclosing  the  bridge.  A  bridge  so  guarded  wonld 
naturally  be  the  first  object  for  attack :  but  Kleon  evidently  ban  no  option,  and  his 
regret  at  having  come  to  Amphipolis  without  besieging  engines  ha-s  reference  only  to  an 
attack  of  the  walls.  Thuc.  v.  7.  Lastly,  the  movements  of  Brasidas  are  on  this  point 
decisive.  If  Kerdylion  was  separated  from  Amphipolis  by  a  bridge  which  an  enemy 
might  by  possibility  seize  without  first  taking  the  town,  Brasidas,  whatever  might  be 
his  contempt  for  his  enemy,  would  have  been  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  error  in  remain- 
ing on  the  hill  at  all.  But  on  thia  point  he  shows  no  anxiety :  in  other  words,  he  had 
the  power  of  entering  Amphipolis  whenever  he  might  wish  to  do  so.  Clearly,  then, 
when  the  stockade  or  oravpw/tta  was  erected,  the  city  wall  was  pierced  by  a  gale  opening 
into  the  triangular  space  thus  inclosed,  al  eirl  to  aravpw/tta  wvAai,  Thuc.  v.  10,6;  and 
there  was  probably  another  gate  through  the  aravpttfia  itself,  through  which  travellers 
not  wiiibing  to  cuter  the  city  might  pass  from  the  bridge  to  the  road  leading  to 
Myrkinos. 
*i534  We  may  perhaps  be  doing  injustice  to  Brasidas  in  supposing  that  he  used  this 
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the  simple  order  of  the  coming  engagement,  offered  sacrifice  chap. 
before  sallying  forth  against  the  enemy.  This  ceremony  ^- — ^ — ' 
was  seen  by  the  scouts  of  Eleon  who  also  told  him  that 
under  the  city  gates  they  could  see  the  feet  of  horses  and 
men  ready  to  issue  out  for  battle.  Having  satisfied  himself, 
by  personal  inspection,  that  their  report  was  true,  EHeon 
resolved  not  on  maintaining  his  ground,  which  he  might 
have  done  with  little  less  than  the  certainty  of  success,  but 
on  a  retreat  to  Eion.  He  must  await,  he  said,  the  reinforce- 
ments which  he  expected  from  Thrace,  and  thus  his  army, 
wheeling  to  the  left,  began  their  southward  march  with  their 
right  or  unshielded  side  exposed  to  the  enemy.  ^  These  men 
will  never  withstand  our  onset,'  said  Brasidas.  ^  Look  at 
their  quivering  spears  and  nodding  heads.  Men  who  are 
going  to  fight  never  march  in  such  a  &shion  as  this.  Open 
the  gates  at  once  that  I  may  rush  out  on  them  forthwith.' 
The  sudden  onslaught  at  once  broke  the  Athenian  ranks, 
and  Klearidas  issuing  from  the  Thrakian  gates  farther  to  the 
north  completed  the  disorder.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenian 
lefb  wing  Brasidas  fell,  mortally  wounded;  but  his  people 
bore  him  away  without  suffering  the  Athenians  to  know 
what  had  happened.  On  the  right  wing  the  resistance  of 
the  Athenians  was  more  firm ;  but  Kleon,  we  are  told,  had 
come  without  any  intention  of  fighting,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  at  once  to  run  away.  Flight,  however,  is  more  easily 
planned  than  executed,  and  Kleon  hurrying  away  from  the  men 
whom  he  had  undertaken  to  lead  was  intercepted  and  slain 
by  a  Myrkinian  peltast.  The  event,  it  is  possible,  may  have 
taken  place  as  Thucydides  has  related  it ;  but,  although  he 
has  nowhere  suppressed  facts  or  introduced  falsehoods,  the 
history  of  Kleon  in  his  pages  is  so  coloured  that  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  questioning  whether  the  end  of  this  loud-voiced 
and  unrefined  politician  was  as  ignominious  as  he  describes 
it  to  have  been.  Their  leader  was  dead :  but  the  Spartans 
under  EQearidas  were  none  the  more  able  to  crush  the 
Athenian  right  wing,  which  gave  way  only  under  the 
showers  of  arrows  poured  in  upon  them  by  the  Myrkinian 

lanffua^e.  In  any  caac,  it  miwt  be  remembered  that  the  Spartan  dread  of  lonians 
(Athenians)  on  the  sea  was  fully  equal  to  their  confidence  in  the  presence  of  lonians 
on  land. 
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peltastai  and  the  assaults  of  the  Chalkidian  horsemen.  The 
left  wing,  we  are  told,  had  fled  precipitately  on  the  first 
attack  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  seems  at  the  least  possible  that 
this  wing  may  have  consisted  of  those  men  who,  as  being 
politically  opposed  to  Kleon,  had  disliked  the  idea  of  serving 
nnder  him,  and  had  shown  their  disgust  by  the  insabordi^ 
nation  which  had  always  been  the  besetting  sin  of  the  oli- 
garchic hoplitesJ*"  Brasidas  lived  just  long  enough  to 
know  that  the  Athenians  were  defeated ;  and  the  romantic 
career  of  this  thoroughly  un-Spartan  champion  of  Sparta 
was  closed  with  a  public  funeral  in  the  Agora  of  Amphipolis, 
where  he  received  yearly  henceforth  the  honours  of  a  deified 
hero.  The  buildings  raised  by  Hagnon  were  thrown  down, 
and  Brasidas  was  venerated  as  the  founder,  or  Oikistes,  of 
the  city.  The  contrast  between  the  decision  and  energy  of 
the  Spartans  and  the  irresolute  and  uncertain  conduct  of 
their  enemies  is  crowned  by  the  remark  that  on  the  Spartan 
side  seven  only  were  slain  while  the  Athenians  lost  six 
hundred. 

The  historian  remarks  that  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  re- 
moved the  two  great  hindrances  to  a  pacific  settlement 
between  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  he  makes  no  effort  to  show 
that  peace  at  the  cost  of  sacrifices  which  EHeon  was  not 
willing  to  offer  was  at  this  time  to  be  desired  for  Athens. 
Of  Brasidas  his  judgement  is  more  indulgent :  it  is  even  en- 
thusiastic. His  moderation,  his  affability  to  the  citizens  of 
revolted  towns,  his  reputation  for  universal  excellence,***^ 
his  sagacity,  and  decisive  promptitude,  are  all  carefully 
noted.  ***^     The    blunders   and   shortcomings  of  Kleon,  his 

1555  For  the  contrast  between  these  and  the  Nautic  Crowd  of  Peiraieos  sec  note  1306. 

1556  5o^af  elvai  Kara  ndvra  aydOot.     Thuc.  iv.  81,  3. 

1557  In  noting  all  these  qualities  of  the  great  Spartan  leader  ho  was  doing  Brasidas  no 
more  than  justice ;  and  we  may  fairly  say  that  his  death  was  a  misfortune  rather  than 
a  gain  for  Athens.  Anything  which  would  keep  her  from  wasting  her  strength  on 
distant  enterprises  would  be  directly  to  her  interest :  and  the  check  supplied  oy  the 
operations  of  Brasidas  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Egean  might  have  prevented  the 
disastrous  expedition  to  Sicily.  But  so  far  as  Brasidas  himself  was  concerned,  the  effect 
which  the  extension  of  his  career  might  have  produced  might  be  a  subject  of  curious 
speculation.  His  whole  history  seems  to  show  that  he  was  toiling  on  behalf  of  an  im- 
practicable theory,  and  that  the  result  of  his  efforts  was  likely  only  to  furnish  a  wider 
field  for  the  exercise  of  Spartan  tyranny.  With  Brasidas  the  autonomy  of  isolated  cities 
was  probably  an  object,  the  attainment  of  which  would  bring  with  it  something  like 
the  perfection  of  humanity  :  but  it  is  at  the  least  possible  that  he  might  himself  have 
become  a  tyrant  after  the  stamp  of  the  ordinary  Spartan  Harmostes,  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  absolute  autonomy  was  in  no  sense  a  safeguard  against  faction,  sedition, 
or  anarchy. 
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bluster,  his  aaTOgance,  his  incompetence  as  a  military  leader,     chap. 
are  not  less  exactly  registered ;  but  whether  the  energetic  • ,    /  -> 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Thrace  was  or  was  not  necessary, 
whether  the  line  taken  by  Nikias  and  his  partisans  was  one 
which  Perikles  would  have  approved,  or  whether  it  was  one 
against  which  1|^  would  have  protested  as  involving  virtual 
treason,  he  takes  care  never  to  ask.     From  first  to  last,  in 
fact,  in  his  account  of  the  career  of  Kleon,  we  have  not  a 
trace  of  that  judiciously  balanced  criticism  which  marks  his 
sketch  of  Themistokles ;  and  we  are  lefb  to  discover  for  our- 
selves whether  and  how  far  in  the  several  stages  of  his  course 
E[leon  was  right  or  wrong.     We  have  not  a  word  to  show 
that  he  was  less  justified  in  his  treatment  of  the  Spartan 
ambassadors  who  came  to  Athens  immediately  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Fylos  by  Demosthenes,  than  he  was  in  iu*ging  the 
immediate  reinforcement  of  that  general's  army  after  the 
rupture  of  the  truce,  Hippily  the  unswerving  honesty  which 
never  allows  him  to  suppress  facts  has  shown  us  that,  when 
Eleon  charged  the  first  envoys  with  deliberate  lying  and 
duplicity,  he  was  disgracing  himself  and  running  a  risk  of 
fatally  injuring   Athens;    that,  when  the  truce   was  once 
broken,  he  was  perfectly  right  in  insisting  that  at  whatever 
cost  the  Spartan  hoplites  in  Sphakteria  should  be  brought 
prisoners  to  Athens ;  that  he  was  again  wrong  when,  after 
they  had  been  so  brought,  he  hindered  the  settlement  of 
peace  by  imposing  conditions  too  exacting  and  severe,  but 
that  in  this  instance  his  mistake  was  shared  seemingly  by 
Nikias  and  the  oligarchic  party  who  at  this  moment  were  all 
run  away  with  by  the  war  fever ;  and,  finally,  that  he  was 
from  first  to  last  more  than  justified  in  the  policy  by  which 
he  held  that  Brasidas  must  be  encountered  and  put  down  in 
Thrace.     That  he  was  left  to  carry  out  this  policy  himself, 
was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault ;  that  he  was  feebly  sup- 
ported at  Athens  and  sent  without  competent  colleagues  to 
Thrace,  redounds  not  to  his  own  shame  but  to  that  of  his 
adversaries.  ^^^* 

1W3  jt  13  unncrc'ssary  to  Fay  more  here  on  the  picture  dra>m  of  Kleon  by  Aris- 
toiilianes.  We  have  seen  that  Rome  of  his  most  telling;  portraits  ^o  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  caricature,  and,  refrarded  morally,  are  deliberate  falsehoods.  If  this  was  the 
case  with  his  descriptions  of  Sokrates,  "wc  have  not  much  more  grounds  for  giving  credit 
to  his  drawings  of  Perikles  and  Kleon.    See  notes  1323,  1358, 1503.    See  also  the  re- 
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The  death  of  Brasidas  and  of  Kleon  left  the  way  clear  for 
those  statesmen  at  Athens  and  Sparta  who  had  regarded  their 
policy  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Nikias  at)d  his  followers 
were  now  free  to  nrge  that  Sparta  might  fairly  be  trusted  to 
fulfil  her  engagements :  and  at  Sparta  the  peace  party  had  a 
strongly  interested  advocate  in  the  king  Pleistoanax,  whose 
retreat  from  Attica  shortly  before  thie  ratification  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  Truce  had  been  ascribed  to  personal  corrup- 
tion,^**® and  had  been  punished  by  a  sentence  of  exile.  To 
bring  about  his  restoration  he  adopted  the  plan  by  which  the 
Alkmaionidai  brought  about  the  expulsion  of  the  family  of 
Peisistratos.**^®  The  Delphian  priestess  duly  bribed  bade  the 
Spartans  bring  home  again  the  child  of  Herakles  the  son  of 
Zeus  under  penalty  of  ploughing  with  a  silver  ploughshare  **^* 
if  they  should  fail  to  do  so.  The  stratagem  succeeded :  and 
Pleistoanax  after  a  banishment  of  19  years  was  brought  back 
to  Sparta  with  honours  which  had  been  paid  only  to  the 
earliest  of  their  kings.  But,  as  in  the  cases  of  Kleisthenes  or 
Kleomcues  and  Demaratos,**®^  no  long  time  passed  before  the 

marks  of  Mr.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  'part  ii  ch.  liv.  Freeman,  Historical  Euays^  ii.  105. 
Colonel  Mure,  Crtd.  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  book  iv.  ch.  viu.  §  9,  tries  to  set  aside  Mr.  G rote's 
conclusions  by  the  plea  that  the  opinion  of  Aristophanes  was  shared  bj  his  contemporaries 
j^nerally  :  but  this  rejoinder  leaves  the  inconsistency  of  the  Aristophanic  picture  with 
the  facts  stated  as  historical  by  Thucydides,  juit  where  it  was.  The  truth  is  that  a 
poet  who  can  draw  pictures  not  more  accurate  than  those  which  mi^ht  represent 
Copernicus  and  Isaac  Newton  as  fanatical  supporters  of  the  Ptolemaic  sj'Tstem  of  astro- 
nomy is  in  no  case  to  be  trusted  in  questions  of  historical  fact  unless*  his  words  are 
borne  out  by  clear  statements  of  contemporary  historians.  The  charges  of  corruption 
brought  against  Kleon  are  effectually  disposed  of  bv  Mr.  Grote,  ibid^  who  insists  that  we 
must  take  our  choice  between  these  charges  and  tfiose  which  accuse  him  of  slandering 
innocent  and  righteous  persons.  The  two  cannot  be  sustained  together  ;  neither  may 
we  forget  that  it  was  far  easier  for  the  comic  poet  to  satirise  and  libel  a  statesman  than 
for  that  statesman  to  make  a  practice  of  falsely  accusing  citizens  whom  he  knew  to 
l>e  guiltless  of  the  crimes  alleged  against  them.  If  the  accuser  failed  to  obtain  the 
votes  of  one-fifth  of  the  jurors,  a  severe  fine  was  the  consequence ;  and  one  or  two 
such  failures  would  bring  any  man  to  ruin.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  Kleon 
did  accuse  Aristophanes  of  putting  forth  before  the  allies  present  at  the  celebration  of 
the  great  Uionysian  festival  matters  which  ought  never  to  be  discusse<l  or  noticed  in 
tlieir  hearing.  The  Areiopagos  could  inflict  only  a  small  fine:  and  Kleon,  it  would 
seem,  did  not  carry  the  matter  before  a  Dikastery.  But  Aristophanes  felt  that  the  step 
taken  by  Kleon  with  regartl  to  his  corned;^  of  the  Babyhniam  was  not  uncalled  for,  for 
the  plays  which  immediatelv  followed  it  were  exhibited  at  the  Lenaian  festival  in 
mid- w^inter  when  few  or  no  allies  would  be  in  Athens. 

i^»>  See  page  54.  i*<^>  See  vol.  i.  page  219. 

15C1  Thucydides,  v.  10,  makes  no  remark  on  this  phrase.  Jlerodotos  would  have 
sought  and  prolwibly  would  have  found  some  popular  tradition  In  which  the  prediction 
or  threat  would  be  converted  into  a  fact.  The  expression  has  been  compared  with  the 
Latin  saying  *  aureo  hamo  piscari,'  which  according  to  Dr.  Arnold  denotes  the  gaining 
of  a  small  profit  at  a  large  cost.  But  in  this  case  according  to  the  Pythia  there  was  in 
the  event  of  disobedience  no  profit  to  be  gained  at  all;  and  the  prophecy  would  seem 
rather  to  point  to  a  famine  in  which  the  price  of  corn  would  answer  to  the  value  not  of 
an  iron  but  of  a  silver  ploughshare.    See  vol.  i.  page  272, 

i50«  See  vol.  i.  page  422. 
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trick  was  found  out :  and  although  no  attempt  apparently     cuai\ 
was  made  to  banish  Pleistoanax  for  the  second  time,  every 


reverse  and  disaster  which  henceforth  befell  the  Spartan 
arms  was  sedulously  laid  to  his  charge.  Wearied  out  with 
such  incessant  imputations,  he  determined  to  do  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  in  which  he  was  made  a 
scapegoat  for  the  offences  or  blunders  of  other  men.  Peace 
would  leave  no  room  for  military  failures,  and  the  return  of 
the  Sphakterian  prisoners  would  be  the  removal  of  a  thorn 
from  his  own  side. 

There  was  nothing  therefore  to  stand  in  the  way  of  im-  Terms  of 
mediate  negotiations.  The  defeated  Athenian  army  had  B^c/420!^* 
returned  home  from  Amphipolis :  and  the  reinforcements  sent 
to  Brasidas  under  the  command  of  Bamphias  had  also  made 
their  way  back  to  Sparta  partly  because  they  had  been 
checked  by  the  Thessalians  and  in  part  because  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Brasidas  they  felt  that  it  was  useless  to 
persist  in  an  enterprise  which  they  knew  to  be  regarded  with 
extreme  dislike  at  home.**®'  Both  sides  were  depressed,  and 
each  side  had  its  own  special  causes  of  anxiety.  The  recent 
disasters  at  Delion  and  Amphipolis,  the  loss  of  that  confi- 
dence which  had  led  them  to  reject  the  Spartan  offers  made 
after  the  victory  at  Pylos,  the  fear  of  further  revolts  among 
their  allies,  all  tended  to  sicken  the  Athenians  with  the 
struggle.  The  protraction  for  ten  years  of  a  war  which  they 
had  hoped  to  end  at  the  most  in  two  or  three,  the  catastrophe 
at  Pylos,  the  desertions  of  Helots  who  fled  to  the  Messenians 
at  Koryphasion  and  whom  they  suspected  of  secret  dealings 
with  their  enemies,  the  approaching  end  of  the  truce  or  peace 
with  Argos,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Argives  to  ratify  another 
unless  they  received  possession  of  Kynouria,  had  long  since 
brought  the  Spartans  to  the  conclusion  that  everything 
must  be  done  to  end  the  war  and  to  recover  the  hoplites  held 
as  hostages  or  prisoners  at  Athens.  Still  it  was  only  after 
some  little  difficulty  that  the  contending  parties  agreed  each 
to  give  up  what  they  had  acquired  during  the  war.  This 
arrangement  may  have  been  proposed  by  Nikias,  by  whose 
name  this  peace  is  generally  known ;    it  is,  at  the  least, 

^''''>^  Thuc.  V.  13. 
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thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  had  prompted 
his  opposition  to  Kleon.  By  this  stipulation  the  Athenians 
supposed  that  they  would  regain  Plataiai ;  but  they  found 
themselves  mistaken.  The  Thebans  availed  themselves  of 
the  shufiBe  that  the  Flataians  had  voluntarily  yielded  them- 
selves, and  the  morality  of  the  day  had  not  learnt  to  regard 
capture  after  a  storm  and  surrender  by  capitulation  forced  on 
by  a  blockade  as  merely  different  forms  of  the  same  thing. 
But  the  Athenians  remembered  that  if  this  plea  gave  the 
Boiotians  the  right  to  hold  Plataiai^theyhad  precisely  the  same 
title  to  retain  the  Megarian  port  of  Nisaia,  and  they  insisted 
on  keeping  it  accordingly.  The  treaty  for  fifty  years  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  with  her  allies  thus  pledged  the  latter  to 
restore  Amphipolis,  while  Athens  was  bound  to  leave  autono- 
mous all  towns  in  Chalkidike  which  had  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Brasidas,  the  obligation  of  paying  to  Athens 
the  tribute  imposed  on  them  by  the  assessment  of  Aristeides 
still  continuing  in  force.  By  this  rule  the  cities  of  Argilos, 
Stageiros,  Akanthos,  Skdlos,  Olynthos  and  Spartolos  were  to 
be  regarded  as  neutrals,  allied  neither  with  Athens  nor  with 
Sparta ;  but  with  the  towns  which,  Uke  ToronS,  the  Athen- 
ians had  stormed  or  otherwise  captured,  they  were  to  deal  as 
they  might  think  fit.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other  towns 
might,  if  they  pleased,  depart  unmolested,  taking  their  pro- 
perty with  them.  The  last  concession  to  the  Athenians  was 
Panakton,  a  fort  at  the  foot  of  Kithairon,  which  the  Boio- 
tians had  seized  in  the  preceding  year.**^  On  their  part  the 
Athenians,  who  were  to  receive  back  all  prisoners  in  the 
hands  whether  of  the  Spartans  or  their  allies,  were  bound  to 
restore  all  captives  belonging  to  Sparta  or  any  city  in  her 
confederacy,  as  well  as  to  surrender  Koryphasion  (Pylos), 
Kythera,  Methana  (Methone),  and  Atalante.^*^* 

Ten  years  had  passed  away  since  the  surprise  of  Plataiai  by 
the  Thebans  when  this  peace,  signed  among  others  on  the 
Spartan  side  by  Tellis  the  father  of  Brasidas,  was  ratified  by 
the  commissioners  of  Sparta  and  Athens.    To  their  proposals 

i&M  Tiiur.  V.  3,  T). 

15G5  xiie  text  of  Tlmcydides  inserts  between  these  two  last-named  places  the  name  of 
rteleon,  a  town  not  mentioned  before.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  would  name  between 
Methone  and  Atalant^  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Messene  and  £lis.  Sc«  further  the  note 
of  Dr.  Arnold  on  TThuc.  v.  18,  6. 
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for  a  treaty,  when  Demosthenes  had  first  blocked  up  their  chap. 
hoplites  in  Sphakteria,  the  Spartans  had  added  the  promise  * — ^ — ' 
that  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  acceptance  by  all 
their  confederates  of  any  terms  wUch  might  be  agreed  upon 
between  themselves  and  the  Athenians.**^^  It  was  now  to  be 
seen  that  their  powers  fell  far  short  of  their  professions.  The 
Boiotians  as  being  constrained  to  give  up  Fanakton,  the 
Megarians  as  not  recovering  Nisaia,  the  Corinthians  as  not 
receiving  Anaktorion  and  Sollion,  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  treaty ;  and  the  provision,  on  which  the  Athenians 
would  lay  most  stress,  was  contemptuously  disregarded  by 
Klearidas.  The  Cbalkidians  would  not  give  up  Amphipolis, 
and  he  had^  he  said,  not  the  means  of  compelling  them  to 

do  so. 

i56«  xhuc  iv.  20, 6. 
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CHAJTEE  VL 

THE   PELOPONNESIAN  WAR   FROM   THE   PEAOE   OF  NIKIAS   TO 

THE   MASSACRE  AT   MELOS. 

BOOK     Ever  since  the  victory  of  Demosthenes  and  Eleon  the  great 
desire  of  the  Spartans  had  been  to  recover  the  hoplites  taken 


Separate  prisoners  in  Sphakteria.  Whether  these  prisoners  should  be 
aniance  surrendered  at  once  or  not,  would  depend  on  the  order  in 
Athens^and  ^^^^^  ^^®  stipulations  of  the  treaty  might  be  carried  out, 
^^*lr,',  Tfa®  ^ot  which  was  to  decide  this  question  was  drawn  by  the 
Spartans,  who  had  now  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  compact  in 
order  to  bind  the  Athenians  to  the  performance  of  their 
engagements.  Their  love  for  Athens  was  not  great ;  but  to 
their  wish  for  the  recovery  of  the  Spartans  was  added  another 
anxiety  nearer  home.  The  thirty  years'  truce  which  the 
Argives  had  refused  to  renew  except  on  the  cession  of 
Kynouria  was  drawing  to  its  close ;  and  an  alliance  of  Argos 
with  Athens  might  restore  her  to  her  ancient  supremacy  in 
the  Peloponnesos.  The  friendship  of  Athens  had  therefore 
become  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  Spartans  who  at  once 
set  free  all  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  possession,  and  sent 
orders  to  Klearidas  to  surrender  Amphipolis  forthwith.  In 
the  hope  that  it  might  still  be  possible  to  obtain  some  lighter 
terms,  that  officer  returned  with  the  envoys  to  Sparta  and 
reported  the  determination  of  the  Chalkidians  not  to  give  up 
the  city.  He  was  sent  back  with  the  peremptory  mandate  to 
carry  out  his  orders  or  to  withdraw  the  whole  Peloponnesian 
garrison.  The  troops  were  accordingly  withdrawn,  for  Klea- 
ridas still  insisted  that  the  Chalkidians  were  steadily  set 
against  submission.  Nay  more,  the  envoys  of  the  con- 
federate cities  renewed  their  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
the  peace,  and  this  protest  left  slender  hope  that  the  other 
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Btipulations  of  the  treaty  would  be  fulfilled.  The  Spartans  chap. 
were  thus  discredited  with  their  allies ;  and  they  had  to  dread  ^- — r-^ — ' 
a  formidable  enemy  in  Argos,  if  she  should  become  the  head 
of  a  new  Peloponnesion  confederacy,  at  a  time  when  Sparta 
was  exhausted  with  a  ten  years'  war  and  when  Argos  had 
full  command  of  a  large  population  and  great  wealth.  It 
was  clearly,  therefore,  the  policy  of  Sparta  to  separate 
Athens  from  Argos,  and  as  this  could  only  be  done  by  binding 
her  to  a  private  alliance  with  herself,  a  covenant  was  pro- 
posed and  forthwith  signed,  pledging  Athens  and  Sparta  to 
defend  each  the  other's  territories  against  all  invaders,  and 
placing  the  Athenians  especially  under  an  engagement  to 
put  down  all  risings  of  the  Helots.  The  Athenian  garrison, 
pending  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis,  still  occupied  Pylos 
in  conjunction  with  their  Messenian  allies :  and  the  special 
check  on  Sparta  involved  in  this  occupation  was  thus  signed 
away,  for  the  Messenians  must  now  be  restrained  from 
spreading  disafifection  among  their  kindred  Helots.  This 
alone  woidd  have  been  a  concession  altogether  beyond  the 
value  of  the  practically  worthless  alliance  which  in  mere  fear 
of  Argos  Sparta  offered  to  Athens ;  but.  so  great  was  the 
worth  of  this  alliance  in  the  eyes  of  Nikias  and  his  followers 
that  by  a  tacit  agreement  Sparta  received  as  her  reward  the 
prize  which  she  most  eagerly  coveted.  The  Sphakterian  hoj}- 
lites  were  all  given  up  ;  ^^^^  and  in  this  barren  exchange  Athens 
received  the  firstfruits  of  the  philo-Lakonian  policy  of  her 
oligarchic  citizens.  Kleon  had  been  guilty  of  manifest  injus- 
tice when  he  charged  with  deliberate  falsehood  the  Spartan 
envoys  who  came  to  ask  for  the  release  of  the  Sphakterian 
prisoners, — offering  it  must  be  noted,  the  same  recom- 
pense then  for  which  they  now  succeeded  in  winning  the 
boon,^^^® — their  friendship,  namely,  and  their  alliance,  what- 

i;»«7  Anxious  as  they  had  been  to  recover  these  prisoners,  the  Spartans  after  re/?ain- 
iiifj  them  regarded  them  with  so  much  suspicion,  that  they  deprive<l  them  of  eligibility 
to  all  offices,  and  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  foreigners,  sec  vol.  i.  page  11).  Some  of 
these  men  had  already  been  elected  to  offices.  Of  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  suspected 
by  the  Ephors  we  know  nothing.  Mr.  (Irote,  Hist.  Or.  vii.  31,  thinks  that  the  Ephors 
may  have  feared  their  tampering  with  the  Helots  and  organising  revolt  among  them. 
Such  a  combination  can  only  be  explainc<i  by  the  not  very  likely  hypotlK->is  that  these 
Spliakterian  prisoners  had  expres.sed  tluir  horror  and  di:«gast  at  the  massacre  of  the 
Helots  who  had  risked  their  lives  to  save  them,  and  their  detenninatioii  (o  prevent  such 
iniquities  for  the  future.  After  some  lime  thcv  were  restored  to  their  full  privileges. 
Thuc.  v.  34. 

i.vvi  xhuc.  iv.  19,  I. 
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BOOK      ever  these  might  be  worth.  But  in  insisting  after  the  ruptnie 
— t^ — '   of  the  truce  that  the  enterprise  at  Pylos  should  be  carried 
out  with  energy,  and  still  more  that  every  nerve  should  be 
strained  for  the  recovery  of  Athenian  supremacy  on  the  coasts 
of  Makedonia,  he  was  simply  discharging  his  bounden  duty 
as  an  Athenian  citizen,  a  duty  w^ch  the  oligarchic  party 
shamefully  betrayed.   But  Kleon  was  no  longer  living  to  main- 
tain a  policy  not  lacking  the  spirit  and  foresight  of  Perikles  ; 
and  the  lamp-maker  Hyperbolos  can  scarcely  be  said  to  haye 
taken  his  place.     Athens  was  now  practically  ruled  by  those 
who  prided  themselves  on  being  nobly  born  and  nobly  bred; 
and  these  statesmen  who,  like  Hekataios,  could  trace  their 
generations  back  to  the  ancestral  god  set  to  work  to  strip 
her  of  one  advantage  after  another,  offering  her  in  their 
stead  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Nothing  can  excuse  the  cre- 
dulous   weakness  which  could  dispense  with  all  tests  for 
trying  the  sincerity  of  the  Spartans.     The  continued  deten- 
tion of  the  Pylian  prisoners  and  a  demand  that  a  combined 
Athenian  and  Spartan  force  should  undertake  the  reduction 
of  Amphipolis  would  at  once  have  compelled  the  Spartans  to 
display  themselves  in  their  true  colours,  or,  as  is  far  more 
likely,  have  secured  to  Athens  all  that  she  wanted.    As  it 
was,  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  not  kept  on  either  side, 
and  the  period  which  followed  until  the   open  resumption 
of  the  war  was  at  best  no  more  than  a  time  of  truce.*^^® 

The  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  gave  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians  power  to  modify  any  of  its  terms  at  will  had 
JonfedSacy  grievously  offended  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta.  ^^^^ 
under  the     The  Confederate  cities  were  thus,  it  seemed,  of  no  account : 

preidencj  '  '  ion 

of  Argos.      and  their  consent  to  any  changes  was  not  even  to  be  formally 

1560  This  fact  impelled  Thucydidcs  to  regard  the  whole  period  from  the  surprise  of 
Plataiai  by  the  Thebans  to  the  surrender  of  Athens  and  the  destruction  of  the  Long 
Walls  as  taken  up  with  one  persistent  strugglef  lasting  for  27  years, — the  only  matter 
in  which  the  prophecies  in  vogue  among  the  people  happened  to  hit  the  fact,  lie  states 
his  own  acquaintance  with  these  predictions  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  add^ 
*  that  the  reckoning  was  ext'eede<l  only  by  a  few  days.  v.  26.  Of  this  period  he  fpent 
not  less  than  20  years  in  exile,  for  reasons  already  noted,  see  page  249  ;  and  however 
much  we  may  deplore  the  failure  in  duty  which  led  to  his  banishment,  we  cannot  regret 
the  fact  that  he  was  thus  enabled  to  acquire  the  wide  and  varied  experience  which  his 
sojourn  in  Peloponnesos  and  elsewhere  gave  him  of  the  motives  of  the  several  actors  in  the 
strife,  and  of  the  light  in  which  the  same  facts  were  regarded  on  both  sida«.  In  iv.  48, 
5,  Thucydides  seems  to  recognise  the  distinction  which  in  v.  20  he  rejects,  see  notes 
1349,  1421,  1440.  Probably  ho  forgot  to  alter  the  former  passage  in  the  revision 
of  his  History. 

U70  Thuc.  V.  29,  2. 
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asked.  The  Corintliians,  who  had  been  aggrieved  first  by  ^^^^^• 
not  obtaining  SoUion  and  Anaktorion  **^^  and  then  at  the  ^"^  »' — ' 
priyate  treaty  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  this  irritation  to  carry  out  their  own  plans. 
Instead  of  returning  straight  home,  their  envoys  went  to 
Argos,  and  there  said  that  on  the  Argives  lay  the  duty  of 
saving  Peloponnesos  from  a  combination  which  might  in- 
slave  them  as  effectnaDy  as  the  Athenians  had  inslaved 
the  islanders  of  the  Egean.  Such  language  was  naturally 
pleasant  to  men  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  be  flattered 
or  courted.  The  Argives  agreed  readily  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion inviting  the  alliance  of  any  autonomous  Peloponnesian 
cities,  and  appointed  commissioners  with  full  powers  to  treat 
with  the  chief  men  of  each  city  in  private,  and  thus  to  save 
the  latter  from  public  disgrace  if  in  any  case  the  negotia- 
tion should  come  to  nothing.  For  some  time  past  ^^^^  they 
had  chosen  a  thousand  young  men  from  their  greatest  and 
wealthiest  families,  and,  releasing  them  from  all  other  obliga- 
tions, had  inrolled  them  in  a  standing  regiment,  which  was 
conspicuous  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  This  aristocratic 
band  afterwards  did  its  natural  work  by  joining  the  Spartans 
and  upsetting  the  democratic  constitution  of  their  country ; 
but  for  the  present  the  stars  in  their  courses  seemed  to  be 
fighting  to  bring  back  to  Argos  the  glory  of  her  old  heroic 
days.  The  Peloponnesian  cities  generally  were  deeply 
stiiTed,  and  needed  only  some  decent  pretext  for  gathering 
round  her;  some  because  they  regarded  with  dislike  and 
suspicion  the  clause  relating  to  future  modifications  in  the 
treaty  for  peace,  and  others  because  they  had  their  own 
private  reasons  for  wishing  to  keep  clear  of  Sparta.  The 
democratic  city  of  Mantineia  had  in  the  course  of  the  war 
subdued  some  of  the  neighbouring  Arkadian  towns,  and  fear- 
ing that  the  Spartans,  now  at  leisure  to  attend  to  such 
concerns,  would  insist  that  these  towns  should  be  left  to  their 
old  autonomy, ^'^^  was  the  first  to  throw  itself  into  the  new 

's" »  Time.  V.  no,  2. 

157-2  Thucydidcs,  v.  C7,  states  it  ns  *k  no^AoO ;  but  we  may  compare  his  use  of  the 
phrase  oMyoy  irpo  tovtwi/  as  an  indication  of  time.    See  note   78C.    Diodoros,  xii.  75, 
assifpis  it  to  this  time  and  there  ia  no  reason  to  question  the  fact.    See  the  note  of 
Dr.  Arnold  on  Thuc.  v.  C7,  2.  »575  xhuc.  v.  21>. 
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BOOK  alliance.  ^^^^  But  so  manifest  ware  the  tokens  of  disturbance 
^- — r^— '  elsewhere  that  the  Spartans  sent  envoys  to  protest  agams 
the  course  taken  b;  the  Corinthians  and  to  insist  on  the  dat; 
of  accepting  the  peace  heartily  and  with  good  £a.ith,  unless  som< 
religious  hindrance  stood  in  the  way.  As  these  envoys  cam< 
while  their  allies  were  present  in  the  city,  they  did  not  choos< 
to  say  that  the  cession  of  Sollion  and  Anaktorion  woulc 
settle  all  difficulties.  They  therefore  asserted  boldly  tha 
there  was  a  religious  impediment  in  the  oath  by  which 
'  when  the  invitation  to  Brasidas  came  from  Chalkidike,  the; 
had  sworn  never  to  betmy  their  allies  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Egean.  But  if  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  breal 
this  pledge,  they  should  hold  themselves  free  to  accept  o 
refuse  an  alliance  with  Argos.  The  Spartan  envoys  wen 
home  baffled.  The  Argives  thought  that  Corinth  would  a 
once  give  her  decision ;  but  these  also  were  put  off  for  anothe 
season.  Their  hesitation  was  removed  when  the  Eleian 
came  forward  to  join  the  new  confederacy.  Down  to  th 
breaking  out  of  the  war  they  had  received,  as  stewards  fo 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  from  the  town  of  Lepreon,  a  few  miles  t 
the  north  of  the  river  Neda,  a  yearly  tribute  of  a  talent  fo 
services  performed  in  some  private  war  of  a  former  ag€ 
Since  that  time  it  had  not  been  paid ;  and  when  the  Eleian 
now  repeated  the  demand,  the  Lepreatans  appealed  t< 
the  arbitration  of  Sparta.  The  Eleians  replied  by  ravaginj 
the  lands  of  Lepreon ;  the  Spartans,  protesting  against  th 
iniquity  of  the  Eleians,  decreed  that  Lepreon  must  be  inde 
pendent;  and  the  Eleians,  wroth  at  this  interference,  re 
nounced  their  alliance.^^^^     The  accession  of  Corinth  an< 

1571  The  Spartans,  later  on  in  the  season,  attacked  the  fort  of  Kypsela,  which  tJ 
Mantineians  had  occupied,  at  the  reoiiest  of  the  Parrhasians,  subjects  of  the  Mant 
neians,  who  were  thus  restored  to  inaependcnco,  after  the  demolition  of  the  fortres 
Thuc.  V.  83. 

1675  The  Eleians  arc  here  snid,  Thuc.  v.  31,  6,  to  refer  to  an  agreement  made  befoi 
the  outbreak  of  the  Peh)ponnesian  war,  that  each  city  in  alliance  with  Sparta  shoul 
retain  its  possessions  as  they  were  when  the  war  began.  This  is  the  first  notice  whit 
we  have  of  thb  agreement. 

A  few  weeks  or  months  later  the  Spartans  sent  to  Lepreon  tlie  Helots  who  had  serv« 
with  Brasidas  in  Thrace  and  who  were  on  this  account  infranchised  without  beiii 
murdereil.  These  Helots  numbered  700  at  the  time  of  the  mission  of  Brasidas,  Thu 
iv.  80,  4 :  they  had  probably  not  suffered  seriously  in  the  battles  which  they  had  fougli 
Thocydidcs  states  that  with  these  Helots  the  Spartans  sent  *  the  Xeodamodes.'  \\ 
must  therefore  suppose  that  the  whole  body  of  Neodamodes  was  sent.  If  these  Xeod 
modes  were  sons  of  infranchised  Helots,  they  would  answer  in  some  degree  to  the  Roms 
Libertini  as  sons  of  Liberti.    This  is  the  first  mention  made  of  this  class,  whidi  w^ 
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Elia  to  the  new  confederacy  was- followed  by  that  of  the     chap 

Chalkidians  among  whom  Brasidas  had  toiled  and  died.  ^ ^L^ 

Bat  the  Boiotians  and  Megarians,  although  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  held  aloof.  Alliance 
with  Sparta  was  more  congenial  to  their  feelings  than  the 
friendship  of  democratic  oommunities. 

While  these  political  movements  were  stirring  the  Felopon-  Befasai  of 
nesos,  the  Skionaians  paid  the  terrible  penalty  to  which  they  ^^the^ 
had  long  since  been  sentenced.**^®  The  men  were  slain;  the  f,^^^"" 
women  and  children  sold  into  slavery ;  and  the  city  with  its 
lands  was  given  to  the  Flataians  who  had  made  their  escape 
to  Athens  during  the  siege  of  the  town  by  the  Spai-tans. 
The  restoration  of  the  Delians  who  had  found  a  refuge  in 
Adramyttion,**^^  and  a  local  war  between  the  Phokians  and 
Lokrians,**^®  are  the  only  incidents  which  draw  attention 
from  the  course  of  Feloponnesian  politics.  Exulting  in  the 
good  fortune  which  had  attended  their  efforts,  the  Corinthians 
made  an  attempt  to  detach  the  powerful  city  of  Tegea  from 
its  alliance  with  Sparta.  But  the  constitution  of  Tegea  wa^ 
oligarchic :  and  the  firm  refusal  of  their  request  rudely  shook 
the  confidence  of  the  Corinthians,  who,  fearing  that  they  had 
already  reached  the  limits  of  their  success,  sought  once  more 
to  gain  the  Boiotians  over  to  their  side.  Between  these  and 
the  Athenians  there  was  a  truce  terminable  on  either  side  at 
ten  days'  notice ;  and  the  Corinthians  now  asked  the  Boio- 
tians to  go  with  them  to  Athens,  and  to  throw  up  this 
covenant,  if  the  Athenians  should  refuse  to  enter  into  a  like 
engagement  with  the  Corinthians.  Here  also  they  were 
foiled.  The  Athenians  replied  that  there  was  already  peace 
between  themselves  and  the  Corinthians,  if  the  latter  were 
allies  of  Sparta :  and  the  Boiotians  refused  to  withdraw  from 
their  own  covenant  with  Athens. 

Meanwhile   the   feelings   of  the   Athenians   towards   the  intrigues 
Spartans  were  undergoing  a  change.    The  latter  had  signally  [n!!- about 

probably  still  very  small,  although  it  rapidly  increased  afterwards.  Thuc.  vii.  58,  3, 
Xenophon,  JielUn.  iii.  1,  4. 

i*7<J  See  page  258. 

1^77  s^  page  2G4.  The  Delians  had  been  removed  from  their  island  under  the 
notion  that  their  expulsion  would  be  pleasing  to  Phoiboa.  Tlic  military  disasters  which 
liad  since  befallen  the  Athenians  were  taken  as  evidence  that  this  notion  was  wrong  ; 
and  thev  were  accordingly  brought  back. 

1578  thuc.  V.  32,  2. 
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BOOK     failed  to  fulfil  their  promises.  They  had  not  restored  Amphi- 
polis,  and  they  had  not  constrained  their  allies  to  accept  the 


an  ai:!an3c   peace,  although  they  had  wheedled  Athens  out  of  the  one  pos- 
Spar:a  aid   session  which  gave  her  a  real  hold  upon  them.   But  they  had 
•^^^^         learnt  that  words  went  a  long  way  with  the  philo-Lakonian 
party  at  Athens :  and  so,  putting  them  off  with  undefined 
promises  of  undertaking  with  them  a  joint  expedition  to 
coerce  the  Corinthians  and  Boiotians,  they  had  the  assurance 
to  demand  either  that  the  Athenians  should  give  up  Pylos 
or  that  they  should  withdraw  all  the  Messenians  and  Helots 
who  might  be  in  the  place,  leaving  only  Athenians  as  the 
garrison.     Wearied  out  by  piteous  professions  of  inability  in 
a  case  in  which  the  Spartans  were  bound  to  take  the  true 
measure  of  their  powers,  the  Athenians  at  first  firmly  refused 
to  take  either  step :  but  the  Spartans  were  not  to  be  thus 
repulsed.     They  were  well  aware  that  they  had  strenuous 
allies  in  Athens :  and  these  allies  worked  so  well  on  their  be- 
half,  that  the  Helots  and  other  deserters  in  Pylos  were  taken 
from  Peloponnesos  and  lodged  in  Kephallenia.   The  patience 
of  the  Athenians  was  to  be  still  more  severely  tried.     In  the 
following  winter  deputies  from  Athens,  Boiotia,  and  Corinth 
met  in  vain  debate  at  Sparta.     With  a  fickleness  equal  to 
that  of  any  democratical  commonwealth  the  policy  of  Sparta 
was   changed.      Of  the  new  ephors   two,  Eleoboulos   and 
Xenares,  were  vehemently  opposed  to  Athens,  and  with  the 
Corinthian  and  Boiotian  envoys  they  concocted  the  scheme 
that  the  latter  should  first  make  an  alliance  with  Argos  and 
then  should  bring  Argos  into  alliance  with  Sparta.     One 
condition  only  they  attached  to  the  working  of  this  round- 
about plan.     The  Boiotians  must  surrender  Panakton,  that 
by  giving  it  up  to  the  Athenians  the  Spartans  might  bring 
about  the  evacuation  of  Pylos.    Even  this  the  Boiotians  were 
ready  to  agree  to :  and  their  willingness  was  still  further  in- 
creased when  on  their  homeward  journey  they  were  accosted 
by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  citizens  of  Argos 
who  expressed  an  extreme  anxiety  that  Boiotia  and  Argos 
might  be  united  in  the  same  confederacy.     With  the  report 
thus  brought  from  Sparta  the  Boiotarchs  were  highly  grati- 
fied, and  they  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  Four 
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Boiotian  Senates  ^*^  would  refiise  to  ratify  a  decree  sanction-     chap. 

VI 

ing  an  alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  Megarians,  and  the  ^- — r^ — ^ 
Cbaldikians  of  Thrace,  and  thus  opening  the  way  for  an 
alliance  of  all  these  states  with  Argos.  But  the  idea  of 
alliance  with  Argos  was  so  new  to  the  people  that  the  Boio- 
tarchs  never  ventured  to  reveal  the  plot,  and  to  tell  them 
that  the  step  which  they  proposed  was  eagerly  desired  at 
Sparta.  The  Boiotians  only  knew  that  Corinth  had  abandoned 
her  old  alliance,  and  they  at  once  declared  that  they  durst 
not  o£Fend  Sparta  by  entering  into  covenant  with  her  enemies. 
Thus  foiled  at  the  threshold  of  their  task,  the  Boiotarchs 
could  go  no  further ;  and  for  a  time  the  spinning  of  these 
complicated  webs  seemed  altogether  at  an  end.***® 

But  the  Spartans  could  not  rest  without  regaining  Pylos  j  Separate 
and  as  the  Boiotians  refused  to  yield  up  Panakton  with  which  between 
the  exchange  was  to  be  made,  unless  the  Spartans  would  gP^'J^^ 
make  with  them  a  separate  alliance  like  that  into  which  they  Boiotiann. 

B.C.  420. 

had  entered  with  the  Athenians,  the  latter  ended  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  great  struggle  with  a  piece  of  deliberate  treachery 
to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  they  were  pledged  to  make  no 
engagements  without  their  knowledge  and  consent.  But  the 
bait  was  too  enticing  ;  and  the  followers  of  Eleoboulos  and 
Xenares  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  any  means  for 
cutting  short  a  peace  which  they  hated.^**^  The  Boiotians, 
however,  were  resolved  that  no  Athenian  force  should  occupy 
the  border  fortress,  and  they  spent  the  winter  in  levelling  its 
walls  with  the  ground. 

The  demolition  of  Panakton  was  an  act  of  marked  hostility  Efforts  of 
to  Athens.     The  Spartan  treaty  with  the  Boiotians  was  a  ^ form^im* 
direct  violation  of  their  covenants  with  the  Athenians.     To  ^"j^"^® 
the  Argives  the  two  events  looked  very  like  the  results  of  a  Sparta. 
conspiracy  designed   to   leave  them   powerless  amongst  a 
multitude  of  foes.     The  old  alliance  still  subsisted  between 
Corinth  and  Sparta,  while  Sparta  had  her  private  agreements 
with  the  Athenians  and  Boiotians  between  whom  a  ten  days' 
truce  was  still  renewed,  and  Tegea  had  refused  to  desert  her 
old  ally.     The  visions  of  supremacy  in  Pelopounesos  with 
which  the  Argives  had  been  solacing  themselves  seemed  thus 

*•"''  Nothing  is  known  of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies. 

1580  Thuc.  V.  38.  ^^1  lb.  V.  39. 
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BOOK     to  fade  away,  and  in  fear  almost  for  their  existence  the 

' r-^   huiTied  off  their  envoys  Enstrophos  and  Aison  to  Sparta  i 

get  the  best  terms  which  could  be  granted.  One  conditio 
only  they  attached  to  the  negotiation.  They  could  not  brin 
themselves  to  abandon  their  title  to  the  Kynourian  lan< 
from  which,  as  the  story  ran,  their  two  champions  had  n 
turned  home  alive,  leaving  Othryades  the  solitary  watchma 
on  a  field  cumbered  with  five  hundred  and  ninety-seve 
corpses.  Their  proposal  that  the  question  should  be  sul 
initted  to  arbitration  the  Spartans  rejected  with  contempt 
but  when  the  Argives  said  that  they  would  be  satisfied  wit 
a  clause  empowering  the  two  states  to  fight  the  duel  agai 
at  some  convenient  time  on  the  old  ground  vrith  the  sair 
number  of  champions  on  either  side,  the  Spartans,  anxioi 
all  along  to  include  Argos  in  their  confederacy,  agreed  to  a 
arrangement  which  seemed  to  them  childishly  foolish  or  eve 
mad.***^  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  drawn  out,  and  tl 
Argive  envoys  were  sent  home  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
countrymen  to  its  provisions. 
Dismweai  The  demolition  of  Panakton  had  naturally  annoyed  tl 
tln^amUMi"  Spartans  who  feared  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  living  lion  i 
dors  from  exchange  for  a  dead  dog ;  but  in  the  hope  that  the  excui 
which  had  served  them  in  the  matter  of  Amphipolis  migl 
stand  them  in  good  stead  here,  Andromedes  was  sent  wi< 
two  colleagues  to  Athens  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Pyh 
on  the  ground  that  the  surrender  of  the  site  of  Panaktc 
fulfilled  the  stipulation.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  in  tl 
mood  for  further  fooling.  They  were  wearied  out  with  tall 
ing  which  had  now  gone  on  for  twelve  months  to  little  pu 
pose  or  to  none,  and  the  Spartan  envoys  were  dismissed  afl< 
a  reception  which  showed  the  depth  of  their  indignation, 
intrifrnes  This  feeling  was  sedulously  fostered  by  Alkibiades,  the  son 
ades.  ''  Kleinias  who  fell  at  Koroneia  and  the  grandson  of  that  Alk 
biades  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents 
the  Peisistratidai,  who  had  served  with  a  ship  of  his  own  ! 
Artemision,**^®^  and  who  had  thrown  up  a  standing  friendsh 
with  Sparta  on  purely  political  grounds.  This  friendsh 
Alkibiades  had  sought  to  renew.     Special  attention  paid 

i5sa  Time.  V.  41.    See  vol.  i.  page  OX  i-"*-"  Ilcrod.  viii.  17. 
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the  comfort  of  the  hoplites  taken  at  Sphakteria  would  win  for  chap. 
him,  he  hoped,  the  office  of  proxenos  for  Sparta ;  and  he  was 
honestly  convinced,  if  honest  conviction  can  be  associated  at 
all  with  his  name,  that  for  such  an  office  no  man  had  abetter 
title.  The  blood  of  Zens  and  Aiakos  was  flowing  in  his  veins  ; 
and  the  gods  had  endowed  him  with  a  bodily  beantj  equal  to 
that  which  the  touch  of  Helen  had  bestowed  on  the  mother 
of  Demaratos.'***  To  the  possession  of  vast  wealth  he  added 
a  readiness  of  wit,  a  fertility  of  invention,  a  power  of  com- 
plaisance, which  invested  his  manner,  when  he  wished  to 
please,  with  a  singular  and  almost  irresistible  charm.  Mag- 
nificent in  his  tastes,  splendid  in  the  lavishness  of  his  Litur- 
gies,'*" revelling  in  the  elegance  of  the  most  refined  Athenian 
luxury,  Alkibiades  shrunk  from  no  hardship  in  war,  and  faced 
danger  with  a  bravery  never  called  into  question.  At  the 
siege  of  Potidaia  under  Phormion  he  had  been  severely 
wounded ;  but  his  life  was  unfortunately  saved  by  the  phi- 
losopher Sokrates  then  serving  among  the  Athenian  hoplites. 
In  the  battle  of  Delion  he  had  repaid  the  obligation  by  saving 
the  life  of  Sokrates.  With  the  qualifications  which,  as  he 
hoped,  might  commend  him  to  Spartan  favour,  he  combined 
a  spirit  of  oligarchical  exclusiveness  which  mighthave  satisfied 
the  most  rigid  disciples  of  the  school  of  Lykourgos.  But  in 
their  eyes  his  youth  was  an  offence  (he  was  now  a  little  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  the  age  at  which  an  Athenian  became 
eligible  for  the  Boule  or  Senate)  ;  and  Spartans,  although  they 
were  oligarchs,  had  respect  for  oligarchical  law.  Alkibiades 
had  respect  for  none.  Without  a  conscience,  without  a  hearts 
caring  for  nothing  but  his  own  grandeur,  as  ready  to  make 
oligarchs  his  tools  as  to  cheat  and  dupe  a  demos,  taking 
no  thought  for  the  disasters  or  miseries  which  his  schemes 
might  involve,  defying  the  magistrates,  insulting  the  law, 
Alkibiades  presents  an  image  of  violent  selfishness  and  in- 
grained treachery,  standing  very  near  the  pinnacle  of  human 
wickedness.  He  has  been  compared  with  Themistokles. 
Few  comparisons  could  be  more  unjust.  Professing  no 
austere  righteousness,  seeking  his  own  good  perhaps  not 
less  than  that  of  his  coimtry,  Themistokles  yet  from  first 

»'**«  Sec  vol.  i.  page  421.  i^*^"'  See  vol.  i.  page  204. 
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BOOK  to  last  promoted  her  best  interests  with  an  unswervi 
%■  ,  '.-^  steadiness;  from  first  to  last  he  carried  out  one  onifo] 
policy  which  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Athenian  ei 
pire  and  continued  to  sustain  its  greatness.  Alkibiades  h 
no  policy.  Hating  a  demos  in  his  heart  with  the  supercilio 
arrogance  which  looks  on  human  blood  as  a  vile  fluid  wh 
it  runs  in  the  veins  of  men  who  boast  no  pedigree,  he  w 
still  as  ready  to  destroy  an  oligarchy  as  he  was  to  uproot 
free  constitution,  and  he  was  therefore  justly  dreaded  by  m 
of  all  political  parties  as  a  man  treading  in  the  paths  of  t 
old  Hellenic  despots.  The  welfare  of  Athens  was  the  o 
end  and  object  of  Themistokles :  Alkibiades  cared  no  mc 
for  Athens  than  he  cared  for  Argos  or  for  Sparta.  He  %ov 
pretend  to  love  each  or  all,  so  long  as  it  suited  his  purpc 
to  do  so.  He  could  dress  up  in  attractive  guise  a 
scheme  by  which  he  might  increase  his  own  importanc 
and  he  felt  no  scruple  in  casting  to  the  winds  every  n 
which  had  guided  the  policy  of  Perikles.  To  commit  t 
people  to  his  plans,  he  could  act  or  utter  a  lie  with  ou 
a  feeling  of  self-complacence  at  his  own  cleverness.  His  li 
had  been  saved  by  the  man  whose  life  and  teaching  have  i 
mained  from  that  time  to  the  present  a  subject  of  absorbii 
interest :  but  he  sought  the  company  of  Sokrates  for  : 
higher  purpose  than  to  learn  the  trick  of  leading  his  opp 
nents  by  Eironeia  (Irony)  or  pretended  ignorance  to  contr 
diet  themselves,  as  well  as  to  acquire  with  a  certain  adroi 
ness  of  language  and  readiness  of  illustration  an  insight  in 
the  characters  and  motives  of  men,  the  better  to  make  use 
them  as  tools  in  the  execution  of  his  own  plans.**®^  In  t 
heai't  of  the  philosopher  his  brilliancy,  his  physical  vigor 
his  bodily  beauty,  the  grace  and  charm  of  his  mann 
,  awakened  a  natural  but  irrational  affection ;  but  on  t 
moral  being  of  his  pupil  the  influence  of  the  teacher  produc 
no  effect  whatever.  Utterly  selfish  and  unscrupulous.  All 
biades  in  company  with  scoundrels  like  Kritias  sought  t 
society  of  Sokrates,  and  still  more  steeped  in  selfishness  '. 
departed.  If  the  character  of  his  doctrine  was  to  be  measur 
by  his  success,  the  name  of  Sokrates  would  stand  among  t 
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lowest  in  the  profession  of  sophists.     But  to  judge  him  thus     CHAP, 
would  be  as  iniquitous  as  to  ascribe  deliberate  corruption  to  n-   , '    ^ 


the  sophists  as  a  class,  or  to  suppose  that  the  studied  design 
to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause  was  entertained 
by  the  whole  class  of  teachers  to  one  of  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  apologue  in  the  litera- 
ture of  any  age  or  country.  Assuredly  a  class  generally 
corrupt  could  not  produce  a  teacher  like  Prodikos,  and  the 
story  of  the  Choice  of  Herakles  "®^  is  sufficient  evidence  that, 
while  some  sophists  rose  far  above  the  popular  morality  of 
the  day,  not  many  sank  very  far  below  it.  But  for  a  man 
like  Alkibiades  sophists  who  pandered  to  vice  would  have 
but  slender  attractions.  Such  mercenary  ethics  are  always 
feeble;  and  the  impetuous  and  sensual  youth  felt  himself 
drawn  towards  Sokrates  by  an  intellectual  power.  The 
society  of  this  wonderful  man  tended  only  to  make  him  more 
dangerous ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  stories  told  of  him, 
his  career  from  first  to  last  was  one  unbroken  course  of  gilded 
sensuality  and  of  barbarous  ruffianism  scantly  hid  by  a  veil 
of  superficial  refinement.  Under  any  circumstances  such  a 
man  must  be  infamous :  but  Alkibiades  had  opportunities  of 
committing  crime  on  a  vast  scale,  and  he  availed  himself  of 
them  to  the  uttermost.  In  supreme  disregard  of  any  interests 
but  his  own,  in  utter  carelessness  of  the  misery  which  his 
deeds  might  cause,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  remorse  for 
cruelties  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  his 
ends,  he  may  perhaps  find  a  peer  in  the  Norman  Conqueror 
of  England ;  but  William  had  the  mind  of  a  statesman  and  a 
ruler,  and  he  strengthened  the  nation  which  he  crushed. 
Alkibiades  had  no  fixed  plan  :  and  he  was  successful  only  in 
ruining  his  country. ^''^**® 

To  such  a  man  a  slight  was  a  deadly  offence ;  and  Alki-  Treachery 
biades  had  received  a  marked  slight  from  the  Spartans.  His  ades  to  the 
courtesies  to   their  prisoners  had  not  only   called  forth  no  ^^^^ 


envoys. 


^^''7  Xen.  Mem.  S.  ii.  1,  21.  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece^  71.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  mythical  characteristics  of  Herakles  would  lend  themselves  as  readily  for  pur- 
poses of  corruption  as  for  those  of  edification.  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations^  ii.  45. 
The  use  made  of  the  myth  by  Prodikos  may,  therct\)re,  be  the  more  taken  as  illustrating 
the  method  of  the  sophists,  of  whom  Sokrates  not  le-ss  than  Prodikos  was  one. 

1'**^  Some  samples  of  the  iniquities  of  Alkibiades  are  jjiven  by  Mr.  (Jrote,  Hist.  Gr, 
part  ii.  ch.  Iv.  The  anecdotes  are  not  pleasant,  nor  do  they  tend  to  modify  materially 
the  judgement  which  the  records  of  his  political  career  compel  us  to  form  of  the  man. 
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BOOK  public  recognition  but  had  seemingly  been  forgotten  hj  the 
'^^ — r^ — '  ransomed  men,  or  had  served  only  to  bring  them  into  suspicion 
and  to  deprive  them  of  their  privileges.  Alkibiades  therefore 
ceased  to  be  a  philo-Lakonian ;  and  he  now  discovered  that 
an  alliance  with  Argos  would  secure  to  Athens  her  old 
preponderance.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  vast 
number  of  alternative  political  schemes ;  and  it  may  fairly  be 
urged  that  in  deserting  the  party  of  Nikias  he  was  consulting 
the  true  interest^  of  Athens.  No  one  could  see  the  faults  of 
others  more  clearly  than  Alkibiades,  whenever  he  wished  to 
see  them ;  and  for  the  present  it  suited  his  purpose  to 
submit  the  policy  of  the  Spartans  to  a  keen  and  rigorous 
scrutiny.  The  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  to  surrender  to 
the  Athenians  not  the  fortress  of  Panakton  but  its  site  enabled 
him  to  make  with  decency  the  change  which  had  become 
necessary.  While  he  inveighed  in  the  assembly  against 
Spartan  duplicity,  shuffling,  and  dilatoriness,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Argos  nrging  the  need  of  sending  envoys  at  once  to 
propose  an  alliance  with  Athens  and  of  joining  with  them 
representatives  from  Mantineia  and  Elis.  The  Argives  had 
desired  nothing  better.  Here  was  a  way  opened  for  a  cove- 
nant with  the  imperial  city  whose  fleets  were  still  supreme 
on  the  seas  but  whose  maritime  empire  could  not  affect  the 
preponderance  of  Argos  within  the  Peloponnesos.  The 
embassy  was  accordingly  sent,  and  the  mission  of  Eustrophos 
and  Aison  was  lefb  to  its  fate.  But  the  tidings  of  this  move- 
ment had  reached  Sparta,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  sending 
a  counter  embassy  consisting  of  men  personally  popular  at 
Athens.  Even  in  this  desperate  strait  they  charged  their 
envoys,  with  an  obstinacy  almost  praiseworthy,  to  insist  that 
the  ground  on  which  Panakton  had  stood  was  a  fitting 
equivalent  for  Pylos,  and  that  no  harm  whatever  was  meant 
by  the  private  agreement  of  Sparta  with  the  Boiotians.  To 
all  this  the  Athenians  might  have  turned  deaf  ears :  the  case 
was  altered  when  the  envoys  said  in  the  Senate  that  they 
had  come  with  full  powers  for  the  immediate  settlement  of 
all  differences.  Alkibiades  at  once  saw  that  such  a  state- 
ment, made  before  the  assembly,  might  jeopardise  his  pro- 
posed alliance  with  Argos.    It  must  not,  therefore,  be  made : 
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and  he  found  the  means  of  prevention  in  one  of  the  envoys     chap. 


named  Endios,  whose  surname  of  Alkibiades  denoted  the 
intimate  connexion  between  the  two  families.  Through 
Endios  he  gained  access  to  his  colleagues  and  persuaded 
them  that  their  profession  of  full  powers  before  the  assembly 
might  expose  them  to  demands  and  importunities  which  they 
might  find  it  difficult  to  resist,  adding  that  if  they  would 
claim  no  further  mission  than  that  of  envoys  charged  only 
to  report  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians  he  would  pledge  him- 
self to  secure  for  them  the  surrender  of  Pylos  and  to  plead 
their  cause  in  person  before  the  people.  The  Spartans  feU 
into  the  snare.  On  their  introduction  to  the  assembly  on 
the  following  day  Alkibiades,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,**^*  rose 
and  asked  them  with  his  most  courtly  manner  with  what 
powers  they  came.  The  answer  was  given  according  to  his 
prompting,  and  roused  the  instant  and  deep  indignation  of 
hearers  who  could  hardly  believe  their  senses.  Far  from 
saying  a  word  in  their  favour,  Alkibiades  joined  vehemently 
in  the  outcry  against  Spartan  shuffling  and  lying,  and  was 
proposing  that  the  Argive  envoys  should  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  when  a  shock  of  earthquake 
caused  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly  to  the  following 
j^y  15D0  g^  ended  a  scene  in  which  the  descendant  of  Zeus 
and  Aiakos,  the  refined  and  cultured  gentleman,  played  a 
part  infinitely  more  disgraceful  for  its  unblushing  impu- 
dence and  unscrupulous  lying  than  any  in  which  the 
coarsest  leather- seller  or  lamp-maker  among  the  demos  had 
ever  been  an  actor.  The  comic  poets  had  jested  about 
the  shiploads  of  lies  brought  from   Perdikkas   to  Athens; 

i:.!?o  AJkib.  II.  Thucyd'uU'S,  v.  45,  4,  does  not  mention  this  fact;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  no  one  else  would  ask  the  (juestion.  In  all  likflihood  Alkibimles  gave  no  one  time 
to  speak  ;  otherwise  they  would  pn)bably  have  informed  the  people  that  they  saw  before 
them  the  pleni[iotentiaric5  of  Sparta. 

i5;«o  ^\„  important  quetion  turns  on  the  gource  from  which  Thucydides  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  this  intrigue.  As  Alkibiades  took  care,  we  may  suppose,  to  have  no 
Athenian  witnesses  of  his  conference  with  the  Spartan  envoys,  it  would  have  been  use- 
le.-s  for  the  latter  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  case.  Thoy  would  not  have  been  bclieve4 
and  Alkibiadvs  would  have  stoutly  denied  the  charge.  For  the  same  reason  tlie  Spartans 
after  the  return  of  the  envoys  could  take  no  official  notice  of  the  matter.  It  is  possible 
that  Alkibiades  may  have  boasted  of  the  trick  which  he  had  practised  on  them  ;  but  it 
is  not  likely,  for  Nikias  would  at  once  have  been  fumi-^hed  with  an  argument  in  favour 
of  alliance  with  Sparta  far  more  powerful  than  any  which  he  employed  on  the  following 
day.  But  the  envoys  would  make  no  secret  of  his  treachery  after  their  retuni  to  Sparta; 
and  Thucydides  during  his  Peloponnesian  sojourn,  v.  2G,  5,  may  have  heard  the  stpry 
from  their  own  lips. 
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the  falsehoods  of  Alkibiades  would  hare  formed  the  cargo 
of  a  fleet. 

But  when  the  assembly  met  again,  Nikias  inssted  with 
greater  success  that  important  interests  were  not  to  be  thus 
hastily  and  rashly  thrown  aside,  and  that  if  alliance  with 
Sparfca  was  to  the  interest  of  Athens,  it  was  their  business^ 
whatever  they  might  think  of  the  conduct  of  the  envoys,  to 
send  commissioners  to  Sparta  to  ascertain  their  real  inten- 
tions. One  of  these  commissioners,  as  we  might  expect,  was 
Nikias  himself.  They  were  charged  to  demand  the  restora- 
tion not  of  the  site  but  of  the  fort  of  Panakton  and  the  re- 
scinding of  their  private  alliance  with  the  Boiotians,  unless 
these  should  accept  the  peace ;  to  repeat  further  the  several 
grounds  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  Athenians ;  and 
finally-'to  warn  them  that  an  alliance  between  Athens  and 
Argos  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  refusal.  Nikias 
found  that  his  words  made  little  impression.  The  anti- 
Athenian  Xenares  was  for  the  time  in  the  ascendant,  and 
their  answer  was  that  although  they  could  not  give  up  their 
compact  with  the  Boiotians,  they  were  ready  to  renew  the 
oaths  of  their  covenant  with  the  Athenians.  This,  Nikias 
knew,  was  a  superfluous  and  useless  ceremony;  and  he 
returned  home,  well  aware  of  the  blame  which  would  attach 
to  himself  for  the  arrangement  of  a  treaty  thus  steadily 
disregarded  by  one  of  the  two  contracting  parties.  So 
great  was  the  irritation  against  him  that  Alkibiades  found 
no  difficulty  in  effecting  with  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis,  a 
defensive  alliance  which  distinctly  recognised  the  imperial 
character  of  each  of  those  states,  thus  introducing  into  the 
Peloponnesos  relations  among  the  allies  or  fonner  subjects  of 
the  Spartans  which  they  could  not  consistently  tolerate  and  the 
existence  of  which  they  would  prefer  not  to  acknowledge.^*^* 
The  system  of  city  communities  had  thus  brought  about  a 
network  of  complications  such  as  had  certainly  never  been 
seen  before.  There  was  a  nominal  peace  between  the  con- 
federacy or  empire  of  Athens  and  the  confederacy  or  empire 
of  Sparta,  and  yet  this  peace  was  not  accepted  by  the  Cor- 
inthians, Megarians,  and  Boiotians.     There  was  further  a 
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private  compact  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Spartans,     chap. 
and  again  another  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Boiotians.  ^.    / — 


To  these  mnst  be  added  the  ten  days'  tmce  between  Athens 
and  Boiotia;  the  new  confederacy  of  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  and 
Mantineia ;  and  lastly  the  compact  between  this  new  con- 
federacy and  the  Athenians.  This  last-named  alliance  the 
Corinthians  would  not  join ;  and  thus  we  have  another  sway- 
ing of  the  pendulum  bringing  Corinth  nearer  to  Sparta,**^* 

The  Olympian  festival  of  this  year  was  marked  not  only  by  ExdndoB 
the  presence  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  who  had  been  spartaos 
shut  out  for  eleven  years,  but  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Spartans  o?jm^ 
for  the  first  time  since  the  games  themselves  had  been  insti-  «?•"«• 
tuted.  The  exhaustion  of  Athens,  it  had  been  supposed,  was 
60  great  that  not  much  competition  might  be  looked  for  from 
)ier  citizens.  Alkibiades  was  resolved  that  this  notion  should 
be  signally  falsified.  He  had  little  hesitation  in  straining 
his  own  resources  for  this  purpose  to  the  utmost,  for  he  knew 
that  his  money  would  be  well  laid  out  politically :  he  had 
none  in  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Chians,  Lesbians, 
and  Ephesians.  The  result  was  a  splendour  of  display  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenians  which  dazzled  even  eyes  long  accuse- 
tomed  to  the  magnificence  of  Panhellenic  feasts ;  and  the 
enterprise  of  Alkibiades  in  sending  seven  four-horsed  chariots 
to  the  lists,  when  few  had  ever  sent  more  than  one,  was  re- 
warded by  a  first  and  a  second  prize,  while  another  chariot  was 
placed  in  the  fourth  rank.^*^^  The  man  who  had  brought 
about  the  ignominious  dismissal  of  the  Spartan  envoys  from 
Athens  was  thus  twice  proclaimed  conqueror  by  the  Olym- 
pian heralds  and  twice  crowned  with  wreaths  of  the  sacred 
olive.  While  Alkibiades  was  thus  glorified,  the  Spartan 
Lichas  underwent  a  signal  humiliation.  The  Eleians  had 
sentenced  the  Spartans  to  a  fine  of  2,000  minas  for  sending  to 
Lepreon  a  force  of  1,000  hoplites  and  assaulting  the  fort  of 
Phyrkos  after  the  proclamation  of  the  sacred  truce.  Whether 
the  Spartans  or  the  Eleians  were  nearer  to  the  truth  in  their 
versions  of  the  story,  we  are  unable  to  say  :  and  the  question 
is  of  little  interest  or  none.  Neither  side,  of  course,  would 
allow  itself  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  and  as  the  Spartans  would 
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neither  pay  nor  accept  the  compromise  offered  by  the  Eleians, 
they  were  formally  excluded  from  the  solemnity.  But  the 
judges  dreaded  the  consequences  of  their  verdict.  A  body 
of  Athenian  cavalry  was  posted  at  Argos,  while  a  thousand 
Argives,  and  the  same  number  from  Mantineia,  kept  guard, 
along  with  the  younger  men  of  the  Eleians,  to  suppress  any 
attempt  which  the  Spartans  might  make  to  escort  their 
Theoroi  under  arms  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice  in  the  temple. 
No  such  attempt  was  made  ;  and  the  Spartans  {ot  the  first 
time  in  their  history  kept  the  feast  at  home,  making  no 
movement  even  when  they  heard  that  their  countryman 
Lichas,  who,  as  formally  shut  out,  had  been  compelled  to 
enter  his  chariot  in  the  name  of  the  Boiotians,  had  been 
beaten  by  the  officials  because,  when  his  chariot  won  the 
race,  he  could  not  refrain  from  rushing  forward  and  crowning 
the  charioteer  with  the  olive  sprigs,  thus  betraying  himself 
as  the  owner  of  the  chariot. *^^ 

The  winter  following  this  notable  feast  was  marked  by  the 
downfall  of  the  Spartan  colony  of  Herakleia.  The  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  Thessalians,  Dolopians,  Ainianes,  and  Malians, 
had  all  along  resented  the  foundation  of  a  city  which  was 
designed  to  be  a  curb  upon  themselves,  and  now  they  ven- 
tured on  an  open  assault  in  which  Xenares  the  Lake- 
daimonian  governor  was  killed.  His  place  was  taken  by 
Hegesippidas,  who  held  it  only  for  a  few  months.  The 
Spartans  were  unable  to  interfere,  and  in  the  following 
summer  the  Boiotians,  urging  that  their  own  occupation 
must  be  better  than  the  abandonment  of  the  colony  to  the 
rude  mountain  clansmen,  seized  the  city  and  expelled  Hege- 
sippidas on  a  charge  of  misgovemment  seldom  falsely  brought 
against  Spartan  officials.  The  excuse  of  the  Boiotians  failed 
to  pacify  the  Spartans,  but  against  them  they  could  do 
nothing.  The  insult  of  the  Eleians  they  carefully  kept  in 
memory,  and  they  took  ample  revenge  for  it  not  many  years 
later. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Alkibiades  Athens  was  now  rapidly 
committing  herself  to  schemes  which  completely  reversed  the 
policy  of  Perikles.     The  ill-fated  expedition  which  ended  in 
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the  catastrophe  at  Delion  aimed  only  at  the  recovery  of  a     chap. 
power  which  had  for  a  time  belonged  to  her ;  but  new  con-  >„   ,   ^ 
quests   alone   could  satisfy  Alkibiades,  and  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  Athenians  to  re-establish  their  empire  in  Chalki- 
dike  was  put  aside  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  supremacy 
in  the  Peloponnesos.     In  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  his 
genius  was  gratified  by  a  series  of  new  combinations,  while 
his  personal  comfort  was  secured  by  avoiding  the  cold  and 
frosty  winters  of  the  Thrace-ward  regions.     It  cost  him  less 
exertion  to  make  a  progress  through  Peloponnesos  with  all 
the  pomp  of  war  than  to  spend  months  in  sieges  which,  like 
that  of  Potidaia,  had  exhausted  the  reserved  funds  of  Athens. 
He  saw  probably  not  less  clearly  than  Eleon  that  Amphipolis 
could  be  recovered  only  by  force,  but  he  chose  to  say  nothing 
of  the  duty  of  putting  forth  the  full  power  of  the  state  for 
this  purpose.    While  he  should  have  been  preparing  to 
depart  for  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  the  Achaians  of  the 
Peloponnesos  were  astonished  to  see  an  Athenian  general 
journeying  through  their  lands  on  Athenian  business:  but 
when  by  his  advice  the  people  of  Patrai  began  to  build  long 
walls  which  would  bring  their  city  within  the  protection  of 
an  Athenian  fleet,  and  when  further  Alkibiades  set  to  work 
to  raise  on  the  Achaian  Ehion  a  fortress  which  threatened  to 
become  another  Pylos,  the  Corinthians  and  Sikyonians  took 
alarm,  and  put  an  end  to  both  these  enterprises,**^^     But 
Alkibiades  at  once   found   another  scene  for  active  work. 
The  Argives  had  some  religious  quarrel  with  the  Epidaurians 
connected  with  the  service  of  the  Pythian  ApoUon ;  and  the 
occupation  of  Epidauros  would,  he  believed,  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Athens.    It  would  tend  to  keep  the  Corinthians 
quiet ;  and  still  more  it  would  enable  the  Athenians  to  land 
their  armies  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Aigina  without  sailing 
round  the  Skyllaian  promontory  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Hermione.     The  Argives,  however,  although  urged  on  by 
Alkibiades,  hesitated  to  strike  a  blow  while  the  Spartans 
were  in  the  field.     They  had  heard  that  Agis  was  advancing 
towards  the  border  town  of  Leuktra ;  they  were  soon  re- 
assured  by  the  tidings  that  unfavourable  sacrifices  had  com- 

15W  Thuc.  V.  52. 
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BOOK  polled  him  to  retom  home,  and  that  no  farther  moTeinent 
^-  »  -^  would  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  holy  Elameian  month. 
But  four  days  were  still  to  run  before  this  time  of  trace 
binding  on  all  members  of  the  Dorian  race  would  begin ;  and 
the  Argives  determined  not  only  to  invade  Epidanros  at  once 
but  to  secure  themselves  ample  time  by  the  readjustment  of 
their  calendar.  The  lunar  system  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
generally  needed  constant  intercalations  to  bring  it  even 
roughly  into  accordance  with  Bolar  time ;  and  these  inter- 
calations were  not  made  by  any  method  accepted  by  the 
Greek  states  in  common.  Each  city  had  its  own  months, 
and  we  have  already  seen  ^^^  a  Spartan  month  answering 
within  two  or  three  years  to  two  Athenian  months.  A  more 
convenient  season  for  the  needful  intercalation  could  not  be 
found.  It  was  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  when  the 
Argives  set  oflF,  and  it  remained  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the 
month  so  long  as  their  work  of  invasion  went  on.**®'  This 
task  was  cut  short  not  by  the  allies  whom  the  Epidaorians 
summoned  to  their  aid  (for  some  of  these  pleaded  in  excuse 
the  obligations  of  the  sacred  month  while  others  advanced  as 
far  as  the  border  and  there  pitched  their  camp),  but  by  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Corinthians  who,  in  a  synod  gathered 
at  Mantineia  by  the  wish  of  the  Athenians,  pointed  out  the 
glaring  inconsistency  of  discussing  terms  of  peace,  while  a 
war  was  being  openly  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  Pelo- 
ponnesos  itself.  The  Argives  were,  accordingly,  constrained 
to  withdraw ;  but  a  second  synod  did  nothing  more  towards 
the  settlement  of  any  new  alliance.  The  Spartans  again 
advanced  as  far  as  Karyai,  and  were  again  turned  back  by 
unfavourable  sacrifices  at  the  border.  The  summer  ended 
Mrith  a  second  invasion  of  the  Epidaurian  territory  by  the 
Argives,  aided  by  Alkibiades  and  1,000  Athenian  hoplites. 
Irritated  with  this  warfare  which  really  broke,  while  it 
nominally  respected,  the  peace,  the  Spartans  during  the 
winter  contrived  to  smuggle   300  men  under  Agesippidas 

1596  See  notes  1538. 1544. 

1*97  It  seems  impossible  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  Thuc.  v.  54,  8,  than  that 
which  has  been  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Grote,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ordinary  usages  of 
the  Greek  language,  but  on  the  evidence  of  other  tricks  played  at  other  times  with  the 
calendar.  Mr.  Grote's  interpretation.  Hist.  Gr,  vii.  90,  note,  is  fully  approved  by  Sir 
G,  Comewall  Lewis,  Attron,  AncienUj  p.  1 16. 
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into  Epidauros;  and  the  Argives  urged  the  grievance  at  C^^^- 
Athens  in  terms  which  conld  not  fail  to  gratify  the  pride  of  ^**  »  -^ 
the  imperial  city.  It  had  been  agreed  between  them  that 
neither  side  should  allow  hostile  forces  to  pass  through  their 
territory ;  but  the  Spartans  had  conveyed  these  men  by  sea, 
and  the  sea  was  specially  the  dominion  of  Athens.  They 
demanded  therefore  that  by  way  of  atoning  for  their  remiss- 
ness the  Athenians  should  bring  back  to  Pylos  the  Messenians 
and  the  Helots  whom  they  had  placed  in  the  Kephalleuian 
KranioL  The  request  was  complied  with,  a  note  being 
added  to  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  of  peace  at  Athens 
ascribing  this  step  to  the  violation  of  the  covenant  by  the 
Spartans.  The  winter  was  spent  by  the  Argives  in  desul- 
tory and  unsuccessful  attempts  on  Epidauros. 

But  the  Spartans  were  now  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  of  inyaaon  of 
their  position.  They  saw  that  there  was  disturbance,  if  not  the^a^ 
disaflfection,  everywhere,  and  that  only  a  vigorous  effort  would  ^^""^ 
prevent  their  confederacy  from  melting  away.  This  effort  b.c.  418. 
they  made  in  the  following  summer  when  the  full  force  of 
the  Lakedaimonians  with  their  Helots  set  out  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Argos.  With  them  were  joined  the  troops  of  the 
Tegeatans  and  other  Arkadian  allies,  while  the  Corinthians 
with  the  troops  of  other  cities  and  with  their  extra-Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  awaited  them  in  formidable  force  at  Phlious. 
Advancing  with  the  Eleians  and  Mantineians,  the  Argives 
took  up  their  position  on  a  hill  near  the  Arkadian  Methy- 
drion  about  15  miles  to  the  west  of  Mantineia.  Here  they 
were  directly  in  the  path  of  Agis  on  his  march  to  join  the  allies 
at  Phlious.  The  Spartans  were  posted  on  an  opposite  hill : 
and  the  Argives  made  ready  for  battle  on  the  morrow.  But 
Agis  had  no  intention  of  fighting  here,  and  in  the  night  the 
Spartans  left  their  ground  and  hastened  on  to  Phlious.  The 
Argives,  finding  the  enemy  gone,  hurried  back  to  Argos,  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles,  and  thence  marched  on  the  road  to 
Nemea  by  which  they  supposed  that  Agis  would  lead  his  army. 
They  were  again  foiled,  and  no  long  time  had  passed  before 
they  saw  behind  them  on  the  plain  of  Argos  the  Spartan 
force,  which  had  worked  its  way  over  the  mountain  tracts  to 
the  west.     By  another  road  not  less  rugged  the  Corinthians, 
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Pallenians,  and  Phliasians  were  ponring  down  inta  the 
low  ground,  while  along  the  pass  of  Tretos  in  their  front 
were  advancing  the  Boiotians,  Megarians,  and  Sikyonians. 
Hastening  back  towards  Argos  when  they  saw  Agis  ravaging 
the  lands  about  Saminthos  hard  by  the  ancient  and  royal 
city  of  Mykenai,  the  Argives  found  themselvea  hemmed  in  by 
the  Spartans  in  their  rear,  and  by  two  other  armies  in  front 
and  flank.  Unlike  the  men  who  had  departed  for  Ilion  from 
the  horse-feeding  Argos,  they  had  no  cavalry,  and  the  Athen- 
ian horsemen  had  not  yet  arrived.  Under  such  circumstances 
their  destruction  was  certain  :  but  with  an  astonishing  blind- 
ness the  Argives  saw  in  their  position  only  an  opportunity 
for  taking  ample  revenge  upon  the  Spartans.  Two  men 
alone  seemed  not  to  share  their  madness ;  and  almost  at  the 
moment  of  onset  these  two,  Alkiphron,  the  Lakedaimonian 
proxenos,**^®  and  Thrasyllos,  one  of  the  five  Strategoi,  sought 
an  interview  with  Agis,  and  on  their  own  responsibility 
asserted  that,  if  he  would  withdraw  his  army,  the  Argives 
would  submit  all  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  Taking 
counsel  for  a  moment  with  one  of  his  officers  only,  Agis 
granted  them  a  truce  of  four  months,  and  without  explain- 
ing his  reasons  gave  the  order  for  retreat.  With  their 
habitual  obedience,  but  in  utter  amazement,  the  Spartans 
witnessed  the  breaking  up  of  the  finest  Hellenic  army  which 
had  ever  been  gathered  together,**^  and  set  out  on  their 
homeward  journey  in  deep  indignation  against  the  leader 
who  had  snatched  the  prey  from  the  very  claws  of  the  lion^ 
To  crown  the  series  of  wonders,  the  Argives,  far  from  feeling 
any  gratitude  to  the  men  who  had  saved  the  city  from  utter 
ruin,  burst  out  in  frantic  wrath  against  them  for  suffering 
their  enemies  to  escape ;  and  on  reaching  the  Charadros,  or 
gorge  for  military  trials  just  without  the  city,  began  to 
stone  Thrasyllos,  who  happily  escaped  by  taking  refuge  at 
the  altar. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Spartans  a  thousand  Athenian 
hoplites  arrived  with  three  hundred  horsemen  under  Laches 
and  Nikostratos.  They  were  informed  of  the  truce  and  com- 
manded to  depart :  nor  would  the  intreaties  of  Alkibiades, 

WW  See  note  1295.  ««»  Thuc.  y.  60,  3. 
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who  accompanied  the  troops  as  an  envoy,  have  availed  to  chap. 
win  him  an  audience  in  the  public  assembly,  had  not  his  "- — r^ — ' 
prayer  been  vigorously  seconded  by  the  Mantineians  and 
Eleians.  Having  obtained  leave  to  speak,  he  urged  briefly 
the  illegality  of  a  covenant  made  by  the  Argives  without 
the  consent  of  their  allies,  and  dwelt  on  the  good  fortune 
which  had  brought  the  Athenians  to  Argos  at  the  fitting 
time  for  disavowing  an  unrighteous  bargain.  The  allies  he 
easily  persuaded  to  join  him  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Arkadian  Orchomenos ;  and  in  spite  of  a  dread  of  Sparta 
which  kept  them  back  at  first,  the  Argives  soon  followed, 
and  the  pact  with  Agis  was  broken.  The  siege  of  Orcho- 
menos was  speedily  ended  by  its  surrender.  Its  walls  were 
weak ;  there  was  no  sign  of  coming  help ;  and  the  victors 
who  compelled  the  Orchomenians  to  give  hostages  for  them- 
selves took  also  those  Arkadian  hostages  which  the  Spartans 
had  placed  here  for  the  sake  of  safety.  This  success  brought 
out  the  diflBculty  of  keeping  together  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent cities.  The  Eleians  wished  to  bring  the  force  of 
the  confederacy  to  bear  against  Lepreon :  the  Mantineians, 
supported  by  the  Athenians,  were  not  less  anxious  to  attack 
the  more  powerful  town  of  Tegea  in  which  there  was  a 
minority  in  favour  of  renouncing  the  alliance  with  Sparta. 
The  latter  would  not  give  way,  and  the  Eleians  went  home. 

The  fall  of  Orchomenos  filled  the  cup  of  wrath  against  Tiie  battle 
Agis  to  the  brim;  and  the  Spartans  were  with  difficulty  uneii!*' 
withheld  from  razing  his  house  to  its  foundations  and  from 
sentencing  him  to  a  fine  of  100,000  drachmas.*^°®  Agis 
simply  asked  that  he  might  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
redeeming  his  past  error  before  the  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment :  and  the  message  which  now  came  from  the  Tegeatans 
to  say  that  only  instant  help  could  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
city  to  the  Spartan  confederacy  brought  the  occasion  which 
he  desired.  With  a  rapidity  never  in  the  judgement  of  Thu- 
cydides  yet  matched,  and  probably  equalled  only  by  the 
promptness  of  the  expedition  led  by  Pausanias  to  Plataiai,^^®* 

1600  Tliis  sum  was' considerably  short  of  thirty  Euboic  talents.  Miltiades  was  sen- 
tenced to  pav  fifty,  see  vol.  i.  page  413;  and  the  Spartan  kings  with  their  private 
estates  and  tfieir  public  maintenance  were  amongst  the  wealthiest  men  in  Greece. 

i«^»  See  vol.  i.  page  5G6. 
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^in  ^  AgiB  set  out  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Spartan  force,  attended 
^^  » '^'  by  ten  commissioners  who  by  a  new  decree  were  appointed 
to  accompany  the  kings  on  all  military  expeditions.  Prom 
Orestheion  ^^^  he  sent  back  for  the  defence  of  Sparta  itself 
a  sixth  part  of  his  forces,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  men.  With  the  rest  he  reached  Tegea  where  he 
was  soon  joined  by  the  Arkadian  allies.  For  the  Corinth- 
ians, Boiotians,  Phokians,  and  Lokrians  the  task  of  effecting 
a  junction  with  him  was  not  so  easy,  as  the  enemy  lay 
between  them.  Without  waiting  for  support  which  must  be 
long  in  coming  Agis  advanced  into  the  Mantineian  terri-* 
tory,  and  began  to  ravage  it.  Posted  on  a  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous eminence  the  Argives  waited  his  attack  in  order  of 
battle,  and  the  Spartan,  eager  to  wipe  out  his  disgrace,  was 
anxious  only  to  order  the  onset.  So  manifest  was  his  rashness 
that  a  Spartan  veteran  could  not  help  citing  the  old  proverb 
on  the  healing  of  evil  by  evil.*^®^  Struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
man's  words,  or  possibly  making  the  discovery  for  himself 
at  the  same  moment,  Agis  drew  off  his  men  when  they  were 
almost  within  javelin's  cast  of  the  enemy,  and  leading  them 
back  to  the  territory  of  Tegea  began  to  turn  off  the  wuter 
upon  the  lands  of  Mantineia.  As  with  the  lands  drained 
into  the  lake  Eopais  in  Boiotia,  the  high  plateau  of  Manti- 
neia loses  its  surplus  waters  only  through  Katabothra  or 
subterranean  channels  through  the  limestone,  which  usually 
carried  them  off  at  the  Tegeatan  or  southern  end.  At  the 
northern  end  the  passages  are  smaller,  and  the  turning  off  of 
the  waters  from  Tegea  northwards  would  be  followed  by  an 
inconvenient  flooding.  Puzzled  by  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  Spartans,  the  Argives  soon  began  to  grow  weary  of 
inaction  in  their  strong  and  almost  impregnable  position, 
and  to  accuse  their  generals  of  a  trick  like  that  which  they 
had  resented  at  the  hands  of  Alkiphron  and  Thrasyllos^  To 
the  Argive  leaders  these  threats  came  with  a  force  not  to  be 
resisted,  and  they  at  once  brought  their  men  down  from  the 
hill  and  drew  them  out  in  order  of  battle  on  the  open  plain. 
On  the  following  day  the   Spartans  returning  northwards 

^«»  See  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thuc,  iv.  184,  1. 

1005  Xhjs  pro7crb  is  foand  in  Sophokles,  kokw  xaxy  iiMt  iitot,    AitUf  868, 
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from  Tej^a  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  the  whole  Argive  chap. 
army  in  full  fighting  array  and  almost  within  the  range  ^  ■'  -^ 
of  archers.  Spartan  discipline  alone  preserved  them  from 
the  panic  which  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
seized  Hellenic  troops  generally ;  but  while  the  generals  of 
the  Mantineians  and  their  allies  were  going  through  the 
speeches  by  which  the  courage  of  the  men  was  wound  up  to 
battle  pitch,*®®*  the  Spartans  also  had  formed  their  battle 
order  and  were  ready  for  the  attack.*®^^  On  the  left  wing 
stood  the  Skiritai,*^®  with  the  soldiers  of  Brasidas  and  the 
Neodamodes  on  their  right.  In  the  centre  came  the  whole 
body  of  the  Lakedaimonians,  next  to  whom  stood  their  Arka- 
dian  allies,  the  Tegeatans  occupying  the  extreme  right  as 
the  post  of  honom*,  while  both  the  wings  were  covered  by  a 
detachment  of  Spartan  cavalry.     On  the  other  side  the 

!<»«  According  to  Thuoydides,  the  Mantineians  were  ar^ed  to  flght  bravely  as  members 
of  an  imperial  state  whose  privileges  must  be  maintained;  the  Arrives  were  bidden  to 
do  their  best  to  regain  for  their  coimtry  its  old  supremacy  in  the  Peloponnesoa,  or  at  the 
least  that  equality  with  Sparta  which  she  long  enjoyed  ;  and  the  Athenians  were  re- 
minded that  if  they  conquered  the  Lakedaimonians  within  the  isthmus  Attica  would 
be  permanently  safe  from  invasion.  On  the  Spartan  side,  the  historian  addi«,  there  were 
DO  speeches,  these  harangues  being  regarded  as  a  superfluous  ceremony.  He  has  already 
told  us  that  Brasidas  thought  otherwise  in  Chalkidike ;  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  fought  were  not  precisely  similar. 

1005  Thucydides  here,  v.  66,  laj's  special  stress  on  that  subordination  of  ranks  in  the 
Spartan  army  which  gave  to  each  man  a  definite  relation  to  his  comrades.  In  this 
respect  the  Spartan  system  was  much  that  of  modem  European  armies.  In  the  other 
Greek  annies  ordera  were  given  by  the  general  to  the  heralds  who  with  a  loud  voice 
proclaimed  them  to  the  ranks ;  among  the  Spartans  they  were  conveyctl  in  compirative 
silence  and  almost  instantaneously  from  the  king  to  the  polemarchs,  from  these  to  the 
Locbagoi  or  captains  of  Lochoi  or  centuries,  who  seat  it  on  through  the  captains  of  the 
Pentekostyes  to  those  of  the  Enomotiai  or  smalle,<«t  division  of  troops,  consisting  gene- 
rally of  24  men  with  one  commander,  although  at  Mantineia  Thucydides,  v.  68,  3,  seems 
to  say  that  the  number  was  doubled.  Hence  the  subordinate  divisions  were  twice  as 
many  in  number  as  usual :  but  the  number  of  Lochoi  remained  the  same.  At  Mantineia 
Thucydides  seems  to  say  that  the  Enomotiai  were,  generally,  eit;ht  in  flle,  four  in  rank  : 
at  Leuktrs,  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  Theban  phalanx  and  the  tactics  of  Epamie- 
nondas,  the  three  files  were  made  twelve  deep,  and  the  company  consisted  therefore  of 
86  men.  Thucydides  adds  that  although  the  numbers  in  the  ranks  of  the  Enomotiai 
were  always  four,  their  depth  mi;:cht  be  made  to  vary  according  to  the  i^dll  of  the 
Lochagos.'  But  if  we  have  the  number  of  the  men  in  front,  and  the  number  of  companies 
in  each  Lochos.  the  depth  of  the  companies  is  at  once  determined,  supposing  the  ranks 
to  remain  througoout  the  same.  Either  then  the  numbers  in  the  company  might  be 
altered  by  the  I.,oc'hagos,  or  he  had  the  power  of  increasing  or  lessening  the  number  of 
the  companies,  provided  only  that  he  left  the  usual  number  in  rank.  But  as  we  have 
no  positive  evidence  of  this,  we  are  landed  at  once  in  the  region  of  conjecture :  in  other 
Words,  we  have  to  confess  the  slendemess  of  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Spaitan  army.  Thucydides,  again,  seems  to  know  no  larger  division  than  the  Lochos, 
according  to'Xenophon,  four  Lochoi  made  up  one  Mora.  See  note  168;  also  Grotej 
Hist.  Gr.  vli.  Ill,  and  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thuc,  v.  68,  3. 

1006  These  were  men  from  the  wild  district  on  the  east  of  the  Eurotas  near  its  source. 
Their  name,  like  that  of  the  Tr.ichinians  and  Thrakians,  denotes  the  ruggcdness  of  their 
country.  These  were,  in  short,  men  of  the  wealds  or  wolds.  The  Spartans  were  charged 
with  pushing  them  into  posts  of  danger,  not  from  cowardice,  but  simply  from  that 
careful  economy  of  the  life  of  Spartiutai  which  made  them  ready  to  stake  almost  every<» 
thing  on  the  recovery  of  the  hoplitcs  taken  at  Sphakteria. 
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BOOK  Mantineians,  holding  the  right  wing  as  fighting  on  their 
own  soil,  faced  the  Skiritai  and  the  soldiers  of  Brasidas: 
next  to  them  stood  their  Arkadian  allies,  then  the  Thousand 
Regiment  with  the  other  Argives,  the  left  wing  being  occu- 
pied by  the  men  of  Eleonai  and  Omeai  and  the  Athenians 
with  their  horsemen.  The  orders  for  onset  were  given.  The 
Spartans  had  already  begun  to  move  slowly  to  the  measured 
music  of  their  pipers,  and  the  enemy,  advancing  with  the 
hasty  charge  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  was  almost 
upon  them,  when  Agis  commanded  the  Skiritai  and  the 
Brasideians  to  detach  to  the  left  a  force  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  wing  from  being  outflanked  by  the  Mantineians,  while 
the  two  polemarehs  Hipponoides  and  Aristokles  were  com- 
manded to  fill  up  the  space  thus  left  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Skiritai  and  their  companions.'®^'  For  whatever  reason  the 
order  was  disobeyed ;  *®®*  and  when  Agis,  withdrawing  his 
order  to  the  Skiritai,  bade  them  return  to  their  old  place, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  do  so.  The  enemy  was  already 
upon  them«  Bushing  into  the  space  left  open  by  the  flank 
movement  of  the  Skiritai,  the  Mantineians  supported  by 
the  Argive  regiment  of  One  Thousand  broke  in  upon  their 
ranks,  outflanked  them,  and  drove  them  back  to  their 
baggage  wagons  where  some  of  the  old  men  stationed  to 
guard  them  were  slain.  But  if  the  Spartans  were  here 
beaten,  Agis  with  his  Three  Hundred  Knights  and  his 
hoplites*®^'  on  the  right  wing  was  decisively  and  almost 
instantaneously  victorious.  The  steady  march  of  the  iron 
wall  seems  to  have  resumed  its  old  terrors,  for  the  Spartans 

1007  Thucydidea  assigns  as  tlie  reason  for  this  order  a  habit  common  to  all  Hellenic 
troops.  Each  man  was  naturally  anxious  to  exjiose  his  right,  or  unshielded,  side  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  enemy  ;  and  thus  the  right-hand  man  in  the  wing  sought  by  a 
slanting  movement  to  the  right  to  get  a  little  beyond  the  adversary  to  whom  he  was 
opposetl.  The  same  movement  was  thus  imparted  to  the  whole  body,  and  the  danger 
was  that  on  either  side  the  left  wing  might  be  outflanked.  Agis  was  right  in  wishing 
to  provide  against  this  danger  :  but  he  ought  to  have  done  so  earlier  in  the  day. 

1608  The  polemarehs  were  afterwards  banished  on  the  score  of  cowardice.  The 
punishment  may  have  been  deserved ;  but  the  offence  might  have  been  more  accurately 
defined. 

i60i>  Thucydides  says  that  these  Three  Hundred  were  only  called  Horsemen,  the  men 
actually  serving  on  horseback  being  stationed,  as  he  has  already  noticed,  on  either  wing. 
They  represented  the  chiefs  who  had  fought  round  the  ancient  kings  in  their  chariots, 
and  were  Spartans  in  the  full  flower  of  their  age  between  20  and  30.  The  three  hundred 
who  accompanied  Leonidas  to  Thermopylai  probably  did  not  belong  to  this  body,  as 
Herodotos,  vii,  203,  speaks  of  them  as  cnosen  specially  for  the  occasion  :  but  it  was  this 
band  of  the  Three  Hundred  Knights  which  escorted  Themistokles  on  his  triumphal 
march  from  Sparta  after  the  battle  of  Salamls.  Herod,  viii.  124.  See  further  l)r. 
Arnold's  note  on  Thuc.  v.  72,  4. 
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conquered  almost  without  a  conflict,  and  vast  crowds  of  chap. 
fugitives  were  trampled  down  in  the  vain  effort  to  escape  ^- — r-^ — ' 
from  the  pursuers  who  were  on  them.  For  the  Athenians 
the  worst  danger  was  averted  partly  by  the  efforts  of  their 
cavalry,  but  still  more  by  the  order  which  Agis  was  obliged 
to  issue  that  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  must  be  abandoned 
for  the  defence  of  his  left  wing  from  the  onslaught  of  the 
Mantineians.  The  deliverance  of  the  routed  Skiritai  and 
Brasideians  was  soon  achieved.  The  mere  approach  of  Agis 
chilled  the  courage  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  their  hurried  flight 
the  Mantineians  were  far  greater  sufferers  than  the  Argive 
regiment  of  One  Thousand.  But  on  the  whole  the  slaughter 
was  not  great,  for  it  was  not  the  Spartan  custom  to  spend 
much  time  on  the  chase  of  a  flying  foe.  Seven  hundred  men 
belonging  to  the  forces  of  Argos,  Omeai,  and  Kleonai  were 
among  the  slain:  the  Mantineians  lost  two  hundred,  the 
Athenians  the  same  number  with  both  their  generals,  Laches 
and  Nikostratos.  The  Spartans  and  their  allies  suffered 
little,  and  their  loss  was  given  at  300 :  but  the  historian 
adds  that  the  habitual  secrecy  of  the  Spartan  government  iu 
great  measure  deprives  such  reports  of  their  trustworthi^ 
ness.*®*®  So  ended  the  great  battle  in  which  little  was  done 
by  the  skill  of  the  general,  but  everything  by  the  bravery 
and  discipline  of  his  men.*^^*  It  did  away  with  the  impres- 
sion which  the  surrender  of  the  hoplites  at  Sphakteria  and 
the  subsequent  sluggishness  of  the  Spartans  had  almost 
everywhere  created ;  and  it  was  at  once  acknowledged  that 
although  they  may  have  been  unfortunate,  Spartan  courage 
was  as  great  and  Spartan  discipline  as  effective  as  ever. 
Before  the  battle  was  fought  Pleistoanax  had  set  out  from 
Sparta  with  the  old  and  the  young  men  whom  Agis  had 
sent  home  for  the  protection  of  the  city.  On  reaching 
Tegea  he  received  tidings  of  the  victory  and  turned  back. 
The  Karneian  month  was  come ;    and   the   Spartans   gave 

1010  Thucydidcs  does  not  state  explicitly  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  battle  : 
but  few  probably  will  read  his  description  without  receiving  the  impression  that  he 
must  have  been.  We  have  his  own  admission  that  he  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  long  exile  in  the  Peloponnesos  ;  and  it  seems  unUkely  that  an  account  so  singu- 
larly minute  and  clear  could  be  the  result  of  anything  but  the  personal  observation  of 
the  writer.  This  conclusion  seems  to  be  confirmed  b}-  the  emphasis  with  which  he 
insists  on  the  exact  accuracy  of  his  description,  v.  74,  1. 

i<5n  Thuc.  V.  72,  2. 
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BOOK     themselTes  up  to  the  inactivity  which  it  imposed  upon  them. 

^.. — r^ — '  This  inaction  enabled  the  Eleians,  Mantineians,  and  Athen- 
ians to  inflict  some  punishment  on  the  Epidaurians  who 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  absence  of  the  Argive  army  to 
invade  and  ravage  the  Argive  lands.  The  allies  resolved  to 
wall  in  and  besiege  the  town ;  but  all  grew  weary  of  the 
task  except  the  Athenians  who  fortified  the  rock  on  which 
stood  the  temple  of  H6rS.  To  guard  the  fort  thus  raised  the 
allies  severally  left  a  detachment,  while  the  main  body  went 
home. 

Treaties  We  have  seen  that  in  the  cities  which  Brasidas  detached 

b  etweeo 

SfMrta  and  from  the  Athenian  empire,  and  in  those  which  the  Athenians 
^Tgo*  reconquered  after  revolt,  the  demos  generally  was  averse  to 
the  revolution,  and  in  many  instances  counteracted  it  ab  soon 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  It  was  not  less  natural  that  the 
oligarchical  section  of  the  citizens  should  foe  anxious  to 
escape  from  a  connexion  which  must  be  irksome  and  might 
become  intolerable :  nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  a  victory 
as  that  of  Mantineia  should  raise  the  hopes  of  the  oligarchic 
body  at  Argos.  But  the  course  now  taken  by  the  Spartans 
speaks  volumes  on  the  utter  futility  of  the  promises  made 
by  Brasidas  to  the  subject  allies  of  Athens.  Par  from  en- 
couraging the  theor}-  of  a.bsolute  independence  which  accord- 
ing to  that  fiery  leader  lay  at  the  root  of  her  foreign  policy, 
Sparta  made  it  clear  that  freedom,  as  interpreted  by  her, 
meant  only  the  liberty  of  modifying  constitutions  so  as  to 
suit  her  fancy,  or  of  adopting  the  form  of  government  which 
she  might  dictate.  The  Argive  conspirators  were  a  formid- 
able body ;  their  plans  were  promptly  drawn  out ;  and  the 
Thousand  Regiment  was  ready  to  throw  oflF  all  disguise.  In 
the  fight  at  Mantineia  the  demos  had  been  shamefully  beaton, 
while  they  had  been  really  victorious.  In  casting  their  lot 
in  with  the  Spartans,  they  were  thus  consulting  at  once  their 
interests  and  their  dignity  :  and  with  their  sanction  Lichas, 
the  Argive  proxenos,  arrived  from  Sparta  with  an  ultimatum, 
offering  the  Argives  either  war  or  the  treaty  which  he 
brought  with  him  ready  written.  This  covenant  pledged 
Sparta  only  to  the  restoration  of  such  hostages  as  she  might 
have  in  her  kieeping :  it  bound  the  Argives  not  merely  to  this 
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measure  but  to  the  evacuation  of  Epidauros  and  to  a  common  chap. 
action  against  any,  whether  allies  of  Argos  or  not,  who  ^- — r^ — ' 
might  place  any  hindrance^  in  the  way  of  its  surrender.  The 
quarrel  respecting  the  victim  said  to  be  due  to  the  temple  of 
ApoUon  Pythaeus  was  to  be  settled  by  the  oath  of  the  Epi- 
daurians.  The  acceptance  of  this  covenant  was  followed  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  force,  and  probably  by  the 
depai'ture  of  Alkibiades.  The  tide  had  now  turned  against 
the  influence  of  Athens;  and  the  Argive  oligarchs  soon 
brought  about  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
declared  the  autonomy  of  all  allies  whether  of  the  Argives  or 
of  the  Spartans,  while  questions  of  peace  or  war  were  to  be 
decided  by  the  common  vote  of  Argos  and  Sparta  which  was 
to  be  binding  on  their  allies.  This  treaty  cut  at  the  root  of 
the  imperial  theory  for  any  state  except  that  of  Sparta  really, 
and  nominally  that  of  Argos.  Mantineia  could  no  longer 
hope  to  inforce  her  claim  to  supremacy  over  her  allies ;  and 
accepting  her  position,  she  acknowledged  herself  once  more 
a  member  of  the  confederacy  of  Sparta.*^**  At  Argos  a 
resolution  was  passed  to  receive  no  more  embassies  from  the 
Athenians,  tmless  they  first  abandoned  all  their  forts  in  the 
Peloponnesos  and  agreed  to  act  in  unison  with  the  Argives 
and  the  Spartans.  Half-measures  were  impatiently  rejected. 
The  old  oaths  of  alliance  with  the  Chalkidian  cities  were 
renewed,  and  fresh  oaths  taken ;  and  the  traitorous  Perdikkas 
for  the  hundredth  time  was  invited  to  change  sides.  The 
barbarian  was  flattered  by  the  proffer  of  friendship  from  the 
city  which  he  or  others  chose  to  regard  as  the  birthplace  of 
his  forefathers.*®^^  The  oaths  were  readily  sworn :  but  the 
formal  abandonment  of  the  alliance  with  Athens  was  put  off 
for  a  convenient  season.  At  the  same  time  a  summons  was 
sent  to  the  Athenians,  bidding  them  to  evacuate  their  fort  in 
Epidauros  forthwith.  The  intention  of  the  Argives  mani- 
festly was  that  it  should  be  surrendered  to  themselves.  Left 
without  allies  in  Peloponnesos  the  Athenians  had  no  alterna- 
tive :  but  Demosthenes  whom  they  sent  on  the  mission  was 
bent  on  foiling  the  Argive  oligarchs.  On  reaching  the  fort, 
he  ordered  some  gymnastic  contests  to  be  carried  on  without 

1012  Thuc.  V.  81.  "15  See  note  319. 

VOL.  II,  X 
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BOOK     its  walls^     The  rest  of  the  garrison  marched  out  to  witne 
— — r^ — '  them.     The  Athenians,  instructed  by  their  general,  remain 


behind.     Demosthenes  shut  the  gates,  and  then  handed  t 

place  over  to  the  Epidaurians.*^** 
i  interfer-  At  Argos  the  oligarchs  could  now  carry  out  their  desig 

Sparta        Unhindered.      In    flagrant    contradiction   with   the    poll 
at  Sikyon.    g^g^^l^g^  ^^^  l^y  Brasidas,  the  Spartans  not  only  interfered 

put  down  the  democratic  constitution  of  Argos,  but,  aided 

the  Argive  Thousand  regiment,  they  established  in  Sikyoi 

stricter  oligarchy  than  that  which  thus  far  prevailed  the; 

With  these  political   changes,   according  to  the   view 

Thucydides,  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  great  struggle  betwe 

the  two  foremost  states  of  Hellas  came  to  an  end.    • 

RestoraUon       But  the  fabric  of  oligarchy  thus  raised  stood  on  an  una 

cracyat       tain  foundation.     The  revolt  of  Dion  in  the  peninsula 

jj^^iy,      Athos  in  the  following  summer  seemed  to  show  that  t 

movement  furthered  by  Brasidas  had  not  yet  lost  its  fore 

and  the  Spartans  had  modified  to  their  own  liking  the  co 

stitutions  of  the  Achaian  cities. *^^^     But,  like  the  Jews,  t 

Spartans  suffered  not  a  little  from  their  system  of  religio 

celebrations.     The  Argive  demos  waited  until  the  time  cai 

when  the  people  at  Sparta  busied  themselves  in  watching  t 

dances  of  naked  men  and  boys,^^^®  and  then  rising  up  agaii 

the- oligarchs  slew  some  and  drove  others  out  of  the  cii 

The  wanton  insolence  of  the  Thousand  regiment  had  becoi 

^  insufferable,*^^^  and  after  such  provocation  the  bearing  oft 

-  demos  seems  to  have  been  singularly  moderate.  They  we 
fortunate  in  the  time  chosen  for  their  rising.  The  Sparta 
had  refused  to  stir  on  the  first  invitation  of  the  oligarch 
and  when  at  length  they  were  persuaded  to  put  off  t 
games,  it  was  too  late.     Their  army  had  only  reached  Teg 

16U  Thucydidcs,  v.  80,  3,  says  that  this  was  not  done  until  the  Epidaurians  had 
newed  the  treaty  which  they  had  made  with  the  Athenians.  This  must,  it  would  a» 
refer  to  the  covenant  for  the  twelve  months*  truce,  two  years  before  the  peace  of  Nik 
which  bears  the  signature  of  the  Epidaurian  Ampbias. '  Thuc.  iv.  119.  Jso  other  trea 
between  Athens  and  Epidauros  is  mentioned. 

1615  Thuc.  V.  82. 

1616  These  games,  known  as  the  Gymnopaidiai,  had  some  likeness  to  the  La 
Lupercalia. 

^^^"^  The  revolution  is  ascribed  by  Pauwmias,  ii.  20,  1,  to  a  crime  of  their  comman 

Brj'as  rivalling  in  iniquity  the  outrage  of  Appius  Claudius  in  the  matter  of  Virgii 

X  The  story  of  Virginia  may  not  stand  the  test  of  historical  criticism  :  but  no  one  has  < 

puted  the  tendency  of  Roman  or  any  other  patricians  to  trample  on  law  and  justice 
the  gratification  of  their  passions.  It  is  not  likely  that  Bryas  would  stand  alone  in  8i 
misdeeds. 
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when  they  heard  that  the  oligarchy  was  crushed,  Eetnrning  ^f^- 
home,  they  received  an  embassy  from  the  Argive  demos  who  "  »  -^ 
thus  showed  that  their  revolution  had  not  been  effected  in 
concert  with  Athens.  These  envoys  and  the  envoys  of  the 
discomfited  party  pleaded  severally  their  cause  before  the 
Spartans ;  but  although  the  verdict  was  that  the  demos  had 
done  wrong  and  must  be  punished,  still  no  step  was  taken  to 
coerce  them.  The  delay  gave  time  for  renewed  negotiations 
with  the  city  from  which  alone  Argos  might  hope  to  receive 
prompt  and  effectual  aid.  The  Argives  again  became  allies 
of  Athens,  and  gave  themselves  to  the  task  of  connecting 
their  city  by  long  walls  with  the  sea  not  less  earnestly  than 
the  Athenians  had  undertaken  like  tasks  in  the  days  of 
Themistokles  and  Perikles.  Free  citizens  and  their  wives 
with  the  children  and  the  slaves  all  shared  the  toil,  while 
skilled  carpenters  and  masons  sent  from  Athens  insured  the 
soundness  of  the  fortifications.  If  this  design  could  have 
been  completed,  Argos  might  have  defied  the  attacks  of  any 
land  force,  as  the  Athenians  could  pour  in  from  the  sea  any 
supplies  needed  for  the  people;  but  the  oligarchical  party 
was  not  wholly  rooted  out,  and  when  the  summer  was  ended 
the  Spartans  received  promises  of  aid  from  the  faction 
within  the  city  if  they  would  once  more  put  down  the  demos 
and  destroy  the  unfinished  long  walls.^^^®  These  promises  they 
were  unable  to  fulfil :  but  when  Agis  with  his  army  departed 
baffled  from  Argos  itself,  he  levelled  the  long  walls  to  the 
ground,  and  then  seizing  Hysiai  slew  all  the  free  inhabitants. 
The  Argives  retaliated  by  devastating  the  lands  of  the  Phlia- 
sians  who  had  given  shelter  to  most  of  the  expelled  oligarchs. 

The  feebleness  of  Athenian  policy  is  shown  by  the  course  Failure  of 
which  in  the  winter  of  this  year  the  Athenians  found  them-  ^n  expedi- 
selves  constrained  to  adopt  towards  the  Makedonian  Per-  f^yllJ']]^ 
dikkas.  Their  long  experience  of  his  lying  and  treachery  had  Amphi- 
not  yet  convinced  them  of  the  folly  of  trusting  to  him  for 
the  furtherance  of  any  scheme  whatever  or  of  forming  any 
plans  with  reference  to  his  help.     Yet  it  seems  that  Nikias 
and  his  adherents,  who  now  saw  that  Amphipolis,  if  it  was 

^''^^  Diodoros,  xii.  81,  speaks  of  thci«c  walls  as  finished,  t^K^iotiriKevai.  The  .statement 
U  worth  as  much  and  as  little  as  his  story  of  the  exploits  of  Brasidas  before  he  falls 
back  fainting  in  his  ship  at  Fylos,    See  Arnold,  Thuc.  jv.  12,  I. 
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ever  to  be  recovered  at  all,  must  be  recovered  by  force,  urged 
an  expedition  for  this  purpose  whicb  was  nevertheless  to  be 
made  dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  a  chief  whose  only 
gifts  to  Athens  had  been  confined  to  shiploads  of  lies.  Per- 
dikkas,  of  course,  failed  to  keep  his  engagements,  and  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned.  It  was,  perhaps,  after  they  had 
been  thus  left  in  the  lurch,  that  they  heard  of  the  new 
alliance  or  rather  of  the  new  oaths  between  Perdikkas  and 
the  Spartans  ;  and  they  took  a  revenge  for  which  Perdikkas 
may  not  have  much  cared,  by  putting  his  ports  under  blockade 
and  declaring  him  a  public  enemy. 

But  the  policy  of  Athens  was  as  misdirected  as  it  was 
feeble.  In  a  struggle  such  as  that  in  which  she  was  now 
engaged  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  enterprise 
should  be  undertaken  in  which  success  would  not  be  fully 
worth  the  time,  labour,  and  cost  bestowed  upon  it ;  nor  had 
any  events  happened  to  justify  a  doubt  of  the  assertion  of 
Perikles  that  new  conquests  generally  would  fall  under  this 
list,  while  conquests  at  a  distance  could  add  only  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Athenian  empire.  For  the  retention  or  the  re- 
covery of  positions  essential  to  the  safety  of  Athens  no  efforts 
could  be  too  great  and  no  measures  too  prompt ;  but  at  the 
same  time  no  condemnation  would  be  too  strong  for  the  policy 
which  would  waste  the  strength  of  the  city  in  schemes  in 
which  success  could  bring  no  profit,  and  would  involve  a 
lasting  shame.  Such  a  scheme  was  the  expedition  under- 
taken in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  war  and  in  the  sixth  year 
after  the  so-called  peace  of  Nikias  against  the  island  of 
Melos,  which,  like  the  neighbouring  island  of  Thera,  had 
been  colonised  from  Sparta.  Thirty  Athenian  triremes  with 
six  from  Chios  and  two  from  Lesbos,  carrying  about  2,700 
hoplites,  besides  light-armed  troops,  sailed  to  the  attack  of 
a  city,  which,  as  a  source  of  wealth  or  power  to  Athens,  was 
utterly  insignificant.  Two  motives  only  could  have  prompted 
this  measure.  Athenian  pride  might  be  irritated  by  the 
obstinacy -with  which  these  Spartan  colonists  refused  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  imperial  city  to  which  the  other  islands 
in  the  same  group  were  subject,  while  the  instinct  of  revenge 
might  be  gratified  by  the  thought  of  wounding  the  Spartans 
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through  their  kinsmen.  The  second  feeling  was  unworthy  chap. 
of  the  countrymen  of  Perikles  :  the  first  resolved  itself  into  ^-  »' — ' 
a  lust  of  acquisition  as  petty  as  that  of  the  farmer  who  could 
not  sleep  until  he  had  squared  his  field  by  getting  a  comer 
of  his  neighbour's  land.  The  story  of  the  expedition  is  soon 
told.  The  request  of  the  islanders  to  be  allowed  to  remain, 
as  they  had  been,  neutral  in  the  contest  was  peremptorily 
refused :  and  the  demand  of  the  Athenians  that  they  should 
become  allies  of  Athens  was  refused  also.  On  receiving  this 
decision  the  invaders  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the 
task  of  the  siege.  The  city  of  Melos  was  completely  waUed 
in,  while  the  fleet  blockaded  it  by  sea.  Twice  in  the  course 
of  the  siege,  after  the  main  body  of  the  Athenian  troops  had 
returned  home,  the  Melians  overpowered  the  guard  at  certain 
portions  of  the  investing  wall,  and  thus  recruited  their  fail- 
ing stock  of  food :  but  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  Athenian  force 
under  Philokrates,  while  no  help  reached  them  from  Sparta, 
greatly  depressed  them.  Plots  for  betraying  the  place  to  the 
Athenians  were  also  discovered ;  and  the  Melians  determined 
to  anticipate  them  by  unconditional  surrender.  The  islanders 
underwent  the  fate  which  the  Mytilenaians  had  all  but 
suffered  and  which  the  Skionaians  had  actually  undergone. 
The  grown  men,  including  even  those  who  had  betrayed  or 
wished  to  betray  the  place  to  the  Athenians,  were  all  slain ;  *^^^ 
the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves,  and  five  hundred 
Athenians  were  brought  into  the  island,  not  as  Klerouchoi 
retaining  their  political  rights  at  home  but  as  colonists.  On 
the  brutal  and  loathsome  savagery  of  the  ancient  laws  of  war 
it  is  useless  to  say  a  word  ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
case  of  Melos  was  utterly  unlike  that  of  either  Mytilene  or 
Skione.  The  Melians  had  done  to  the  Athenians  no  specific 
wrong ;  nor  have  we,  it  would  seem,  any  valid  reason  for 
supposing  that  they  would  have  refused  to  contribute  an 
equitable  portion  of  their  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditure  of 
an  empire  from  which  they  themselves  derived  now  or  had 
derived  direct  and  important  benefits.     But  this  would  not 

ioi»  Xenopbon,  llellen.  ii.  2,  9,  speaks  of  Lysandros  as  bringing  back  Melians  to  their 
inland,  at  the  time  when  he  restored  such  Aiginetans  as  he  could  find  to  Aigina.  Either 
then  some  must  have  esca^jod  the  massacre,  or  some  of  the  children  sold  into  captivity 
must  have  been  redeemed. 
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BOOK      satisfy  the  Athenians.     The  Melians  must  become   their 

' r-^ — '  subject  allies,  and,  as  such,  must  take  part  in  the  straggle 

against  their  mother  citj.  This  they  naturally  refused :  and 
the  strength  which  might  have  recovered  Amphipolis  was 
put  forth  to  conyince  them  of  their  folly.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  an  attempt  to  awaken  them  to  this  conviction  had  been 
made  in  words  before  the  final  appeal  was  made  to  force ; 
and  this  attempt  assumes  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydides 
the  form  of  a  conference  which  forms  one  of  the  most  singular, 
if  not  perplexing,  portions  of  his  history.  It  is  true  that 
both  by  Perikles  and  by  Eleon  the  supremacy  of  Athens  over 
her  allies  is  represented  as  in  some  respects  resembling  a 
tyranny ;  but  we  have  seen  that  this  phrajse  denotes  nothing 
more  than  that  amount  of  centralisation  which  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  if  the  confederacy  was  to  be  maintained 
at  all.  We  have  seen  not  only  that  the  changes  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens  were 
unavoidable  but  that  this  empire  had  secured  to  all  its  sub- 
jects certain  solid  and  substantial  benefits  which  they  could 
not  have  obtained  for  themselves,  and  without  which  they 
must  assuredly  have  passed  under  the  domination  of  Persia. 
We  have  seen  that  the  members  of  such  a  confederacy  could 
not  be  suffered  to  abandon  it  at  will,  and  thus  either  to  en- 
danger its  existence  or  to  continue  to  share  the  advantages 
resulting  from  it  without  cost  or  trouble  to  themselves ;  and 
farther  we  have  seen  that  under  the  Athenians  the  allies 
enjoyed  an  amount  of  independence  which  Brasidas  upheld 
as  a  vision  before  the  Chalkidian  cities  who  were  thus  beinsr 
cheated  by  a  shadow  into  giving  up  a  substance  already  in 
*  their  possession.  If  in  every  city  the  main  body  of  the  people 
felt  themselves  attracted  to  Athens,  this  was  not  her  fault, 
and  had  certainly  not  been  brought  about  by  any  direct 
efforts  for  this'  end.  In  no  case  had  they  any  wish  to  be 
her  subject  allies :  in  many  more  they  would  have  preferred 
to  be  free  from  all  connexion  with  her  whatsoever ;  but  in 
no  allied  city  had  the  feeling  of  indifference  towards  her 
passed  into  that  of  positive  hatred.  Wherever  Brasidas 
went,  he  was  met  by  an  opposition,  more  or  less  strenuous 
and  serious,  grounded  on  this  very  conviction  that  they  had 
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no  actual  grievances  to  resent  and  that,  if  they  revolted,  they  chap. 
were  revolting  for  the  sake  of  an  idea  or  a  fancy.  That 
this  idea  or  fancy  was  the  very  bane  of  their  social  life,  that 
its  absence  would  have  given  room  for  the  growth  of  a  nation 
whose  power  would  have  rendered  the  empires  of  Carthage, 
Makedonia,  and  Eome  impossible,  they  were  of  course  pro- 
foundly unconscious ;  but  they  knew  that  Athens  nowhere 
interfered  with  the  action  of  their  own  law  courts,  and  that  if 
they  were  injured  whether  by  the  citizens  of  other  allied  states 
or  by  Athenian  officers  sent  to  gather  the  annual  tribute,  they 
had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  and  that 
these  dikasteries  had  been  found  by  no  means  indisposed  to 
visit  the  o£Pences  of  their  own  citizens  in  the  allied  states  with 
Bwifb  and  exemplary  punishment.****  For  the  truth  of  these 
facts  the  conduct  of  the  revolters  whether  in  Lesbos  or  Chalki- 
dike  would  of  itself  furnish  sufficient  evidence.  The  speech  of 
the  Mytilenaians  at  Sparta  sets  forth  no  one  tangible  ground 
of  complaint ;  and  even  if  it  be  alleged  (although  it  could 
not  be  alleged  with  justice)  that  an  Athenian  historian  would 
be  likely  to  sofben  down  as  much  as  might  be  possible  the 
picture  really  drawn,  the  astonishment  of  Brasidas  at  not 
being  received  with  open  arms  by  men  to  whom  he  came  as 
the  apostle  of  freedom  sets  the  question  wholly  at  rest. 
Real  oppression  or  injustice  long  endured  would  have  made 
them  eager  enthusiasts  in  his  cause.  As  it  was,  bullying  and 
intriguing  oligarchs  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  Brasidas 
admitted  within  the  gates  of  Akanthos,  and  Brasidas,  when 
admitted,  had  to  point  out  to  them  the  superior  advantages 
of  liberty  over  a  slavery  which  they  would  have  to  retain  at 
the  cost  of  losing  all  their  vintage. *^^*  In  this  growth  and 
history  of  their  empire  the  Athenians  might  have  found 
arguments  against  the  Melians  which  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  answer.  If  these  arguments  could  not 
justify  to  a  morality  higher  than  the  Hellenic  the  atro- 
cious cruelty  of  their  punishment,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that 
they  lay  open  to  any  other  retort  than  that  they  should 
have  been  urged  long  ago.  It  was  perfectly  competent  to 
the  Athenians  to  plead  that  the  Melians  had  no  right  to 

i«o  See  pages  72,  166.  i<»i  See  page  24S. 
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BOOK  enjoj  the  tranquil  waters  of  a  sea  cleared  of  Persian  croisers 
*- — t^ — '  and  tribute-gatherers  at  a  cost  in  which  they  took  no  share; 
but  this  would  have  been  a  reason  for  compelling  them  to 
join  the  confederacy  in  the  days  of  Aristeides,  not  for  strain- 
ing the  strength  of  Athens  in  reducing  them  now  when  a  long 
war  with  Sparta  had,  at  least  for  Spartan  colonists,  given 
a  very  diflferent  complexion  to  the  case.  Still  it  is  to  such 
arguments  as  these  that  Athenians  would  be  tempted  to  re- 
sort for  the  materials  of  their  indictment  against  the  Melians. 
We  may  grant  that  they  shrank  no  more  perhaps  than 
average  Greeks  from  acts  of  patent  injustice  and  wrong ;  but 
then  even  average  Greeks  sought  to  cast  over  these  acts, 
wherever  and  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  a  veil  of 
decency,  even  if  they  could  not  boldly  pass  them  off  as 
righteous  and  equitable.  The  open  avowal  that  might  makes 
right  was  one  which  would  not  be  made  by  Greeks  generally. 
Least  of  all  would  it  be  made  by  Athenians  whose  sophists 
were,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  credited  with  a  singular  skill 
in  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  The  temper 
which  glories  in  the  exertion  of  naked  brute  force  and  de- 
lights to  insult  and  defy  the  moral  instincts  of  mankind  is  the 
growth  of  not  every  condition  of  society ;  and  we  should  least 
of  all  look  for  it  amongst  a  people  who  were  always  disposed 
to  call  ugly  things  by  pretty  names.  *^"  But  in  the  conference 
which  precedes  the  Melian  massacre  we  have  a  rude  and 
wanton  trampling  on  all  seemliness  of  word  or  action,  a 
haughty  assertion  of  an  independence  which  raises  them 
above  all  law,  an  impudent  boasting  that  iniquity  to  the 
weak  can  do  the  strong  no  harm,  of  which  we  have  had  as 
yet  no  example  and  no  sign  in  Athenian  history.*®^  The 
Melians  instead  of  introducing  the  Athenian  envoys  to  their 
popular  assembly  had  confronted  them  with  a  few  chosen 
commissioners,  and  they  are  warned  that,  as  they  must  have 
done  this  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  cheated  by  delu- 
sive hopes,  so  it  was  their  duty  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
such  delusions  themselves.  It  was  not,  the  Athenians  insisted, 

16W  rovf 'Adyji'aiovf  atl  to  n-paorara  twv  oM>/iarwi'  rot?  ofiapTiiMadri  7i9€fityov%.  Plut,  Aik, 
16. 

i^'W  On  tliis  ground  Dionysios,  de  Thuc.  Jud.  39,  regards  this  conversation  as 
fabricate<i  by  ThucyiUdes  in  order  to  bring  discredit  upon  his  countrjinen. 
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a  question  of  right  or  wrong,  nor  did  they  care  to  go  into  the     ^'^'^^• 

circumstances  attending  the  establishment  of  the  Athenian r^ — ' 

confederacy  or  the  growth  of  Athenian  empire.  They  would 
not  listen  to  any  pleas  founded  on  their  obligations  as 
colonists  of  Sparta  or  on  their  careful  abstinence  from  con- 
duct injurious  to  Athens.  They  must  know  very  well  that 
the  strong  act  according  to  their  inclination  and  their 
power,  and  that  the  weak  yield  to  them  as  best  they  may. 
To  the  answer  of  the  Melians  that  the  power  even  of  the 
mightiest  was  sometimes  broken  and  that  the  penalties  paid 
in  such  cases  were  apt  to  be  most  severe,  they  replied  that 
even  if  they  should  fall  they  had  no  fear  of  a  people,  who, 
like  the  Spartans,  had  their  own  confederacy  to  maintain  and 
who  for  their  own  sakes  would  be  careful  how  they  pressed 
too  hard  on  an  imperial  city.  But  this  wa«i  a  wandering  from 
the  present  question.  The  Melians  must  either  submit  or 
su£Per,  and  submission  would  insure  to  them  safety.  To  their 
answer  that  it  would  also  insure  their  slavery  they  added  the 
doubt  whether  such  submission  could  be  to  their  interest.^^^* 
The  Athenians  settled  it  by  answering  that  the  Melians 
would  save  their  lives  and  property,  while  the  invaders  would 
be  spared  the  disagreeable  task  of  putting  them  all  to  death. ^^^* 
The  Melians  urged  that  they  would  rather  remain  on  friendly 
terms  with  both  the  contending  parties.  The  answer  was 
that  their  enmity  would  do  the  Athenians  more  good  than 
their  friendship :  the  former  might  furnish  evidence  of  their 
power,  while  Melian  neutrality  would  in  the  eyes  of  subject 
allies  be  only  a  sign  of  Athenian  weakness.^^^^  When  the 
Melians  on  this  asked  whether  the  subjects  of  Athens  could 
place  in  the  same  ranks  cities  which  were  her  colonies,  and 
some  of  which  had  been  subdued  after  revolting,  with  others 
which  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  her,  they  were 
told  that  it  was  even  so,  for  that  in  their  eyes  the  moral 
rights  of  all  were  equal,  and  that  if  the  Melians  were  left  free, 
this  would  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  in  the  Athen- 
ians."''^^ But  when  the  Melians  answered  that  there  were 
other  neutral  states  besides  their  own,  and  that  a  gross 
wrong  to  one  might  cause  the  active  resistance  of  all  the 

»wi  Thuc.  V.  92.  i*J«  lb.  v.  93.  ^oiQ  Jb.  v.  95.  iC27  lb.  v.  97. 
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BOOK  others,  they  were  told  that  the  Athenians  had  more  appro- 
V- — ,- — '  hensions  of  revolt  from  islanders  who  necessarily  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  yoke,  and  that  the  continental  cities  might 
for  the  present  be  left  to  themselves.  ^^^^  Other  pleas  were 
met  after  the  same  fashion.  When  the  Melians  expressed  a 
trust  in  the  goodwill  of  the  gods  and  in  the  help  of  their 
mother  city,  the  Athenians  alleged  their  own  carefol  worship 
of  the  former  and  their  conviction  that  the  latter,  in  spite  of 
all  the  fine  words  which  the  Spartans  might  use,  acted  only 
on  the  doctrine  of  expediency, — a  doctrine  which  carried  little 
comfort  for  the  Melians.  Moreover,  the  Spartans  seldom 
undertook  expeditions  alone;  and  they  were  least  of  aJl 
likely  to  venture  away  from  their  own  shores  to  the  a  id  of  a 
remote  and  insignificant  island  city.*^^  To  the  hint  of  the 
Melians  that  there  were  other  modes  of  helping  them  than 
by  the  direct  agency  of  a  fleet,  that  the  plans  of  Brasidas 
might  be  carried  out  systematically,  and  the  lands  of  Attica 
again  laid  waste,  the  Athenians  replied  that  all  this  was 
miserably  beside  the  present  question.  The  mere  recounting 
of  possibilities  would  not  draw  off  the  invading  fleet  &om 
their  harbour :  and  it  was  for  the  Melians  to  decide  whether 
they  would  or  would  not  submit  to  an  imperial  city  whidh 
called  for  an  insignificant  sacrifice  on  their  part  and  held 
out  to  them  real  and  permanent  benefits  on  her  own. 
Historical  In  its  whole  spirit  and  form  this  conference  stands  out  in 
of  the"^^  glaring  inconsistency  not  only  with  the  previous  history  of 
Meiian  con-  Athens  but  with  the  lanffuage  whether  of  her  own  statesmen, 

fercnce  o       o  ^  » 

of  her  subject  allies,  or  of  her  open  adversaries.  It  is  still 
more  completely  at  variance  with  the  principles  and  methods 
ascribed  with  justice  perhaps  to  some  sophists,  most  unjustly 
to  the  sophists  as  a  class.  It  gives  the  impression  that  the 
Athenians  wished  to  be  regarded  as  bidding  a  studied  fiure- 
well  to  all  honourable  or  even  human  motives  and  instincts, 
and  as  pledging  themselves  henceforth  to  a  new  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  those  who  might  be  weaker  than  themselves.  But 
if  their  earlier  history  does  not  prepare  us  for  such  an  out- 
burst, so  neither  is  their  philosophy  here  borne  out  by  the 
history  which  foUows  it;  and  we  are  thus  driven    to  ask 


lew  Thuc.  V.  99. 
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whether  any  explanation  of  so  perplexing  a  phenomenon  be     ^^^^• 

forthcoming.     We  are  not  told  that  any  distinction  is  to  be  ' r^ — - 

niade  between  the  report  of  this  conference  and  the  reports 
of  other  speeches  found  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydides ;  and 
yet  we  cannot  put  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  of  the  two  parties 
to  the  conference,  a  few  Melian  commissioners  on  the  one 
side  and  a  few  Athenian  envoys  on  the  other,  one  was  re- 
moved by  death  on  the  fall  of  the  city,  and  Thucydides  had  . 
to  trust  to  the  memory  of  a  few  of  his  countrymen,  who,  if 
they  reported  to  him  the  general  tenor  of  the  conference, 
could  scarcely  give  so  minute  and  exact  an  account  of  a  long 
series  of  arguments  and  questions,  couched  in  language  as 
astonishing  as  is  the  tone  of  this  discourse.     But  when  we 
remember,  farther,  that  the  massacre  at  Melos  was  a  political 
crime  greater  cei*tainly  and  more  atrocious  than  any  of  which 
the  Athenians  had  yet  been  guilty,  that  it  brought  them  no 
gain  while  it  insured  to  Athens  a  bitter  harvest  of  hatred 
and  brought  down  upon  her  a  terrible  revenge,  and  that  this 
wanton,  inexcusable,  and  infatuated  crime  preceded  only  by 
a  few  months  that  ill-fated  Sicilian  expedition  which  was  to 
seal  her  doom,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  historian 
has  for  once  dropped  his  function  of  recording  facts  rigidly 
as  they  occurred,  and  that  he  has  left  us  in  this  so-called 
Melian  conference  an  ethical  picture  like  that  which  Hero- 
dotos  has  drawn  of  the  Persian  despot  in  his  overweening 
arrogance    and    pride. ^^^®      From   this   time    forwards   the 
strength  of  Athens  was  to  be  turned  aside  to  impracticable 
tasks  in  which  unqualified  success  could  alone  bring  a  gain 
proportionate  to  the  outlay,  and  the  affairs  of  the  city  were 
to  be  conducted  in  the  gambling  spirit  which  stakes  a  con- 
tinually increasing  sum  in  the  hope  of  recovering  past  losses. 
The  expedition  to  Melos  marks  the  turning-point  beyond 
which  the  policy  of  Perikles  is  lost  to  sight,  and  full  play  is 
given  to  the  policy  of  Alkibiades.     The  supposed  conference 
most  vividly  inforces  this  contrast ;  and  we  do  the  historian 
no  injustice  when  we  conclude  that  the  desire  of  inforcing 
it  has  led  him  here  rather  to  frame  a  picture  than  to  report 
an  actual  debate.     But  whatever  on  this  point  may  be  our 

1630  See  vol.  i.  page  250  et  seq. 
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BOOK     judgement,  the  crime  remains  a  horrible  reality;  and  we 
— r^ — '  turn  from  it  with  the  suspicion  that  the  general  disgraced  by 


his  failure  at  Amphipolis  would  not  have  been  sony  to  lay 
the  guilt  of  it  at  the  door  of  Kleon.  But  Eleon  was  dead ; 
and  no  man  is  named  as  the  adviser  of  the  most  shameful 
deed  in  the  chequered  history  of  Athens.*®* 
Theostra-  If  in  the  massacro  and  inslavement  of  a  people  we  see  the 
^1^1^^^ "  Athenians  in  their  most  repulsive  and  loathsome  aspect,  the 
ostracism  of  a  lamp-maker  exhibits  the  ignoble  use  to  which 
an  instrument,  fashioned  for  better  purposes,  may  be  at  length 
applied.  By  no  other  means  than  the  temporary  banishment 
of  citizens  whose  presence  endangered  the  safeiy  of  the  state 
could  the  gravest  political  dangers  be  avoided,  while  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  were  still  in  process  of  develope- 
ment,  and  time  was  still  needed  to  place  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  legal  safeguards  against  the  factions  and  ambition 
of  the  old  Eupatrid  houses.*®^  In  all  the  instances  in  which 
it  had  thus  far  been  applied,  it  had  been  applied  not  merely 
with  a  fair  show  of  reason,  but  on  grounds  decently,  if  not 
fully,  satisfactory.*^^  It  is  possible  also  that  the  antagonism 
between  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  may  have  involved  a  danger 
to  the  state  calling  for  a  vote  of  ostracism  to  clear  the 
political  atmosphere.  But  it  is  practically  certain  that  if 
Alkibiades  could  have  returned  home  triumphant  after  the 
complete  conquest  of  Sicily,  his  predominance  would  so 
nearly  have  bordered  on  despotism  and  might  so  easily  have 
been  used  for  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny,  that  the 
ostracism  would  have  been  even  more  needed  than  it  was 
even  in  the  days  when  Themistokles  and  Aristeides  were 
rivals.  Still  at  all  times  it  was  an  instrument  which  might 
be  abused,  and  which,  if  applied  when  there  was  no  need  of 
it,  would  assuredly  be  brought  into  discredit.  From  Thucy- 
dides  *®^^  we  learn  only  the  fact  that  Hyperbolos  was  ostra- 

1651  Probably  Plutarch  found  in  the  so^alled  speech  of  Andokides  against  Alkibiades 
the  statement  that  this  high-born  and  refined  oligarch  vehemently  urs^  on  the  mas- 
sacre. The  writer  of  the  speech  must  have  given  it  as  the  current  opmion  of  his  day. 
If,  as  Mr.  Grote  thinks,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  fact,  the  silenoe  of  Thncy- 
dides  becomes  still  more  significant. 

!<»«  See  vol.  i.  page  230. 

1C33  ]^Xr,  Grote,  liisi.  Gr.  vii.  14G,  is  fully  justified  in  his  suspicion  that  Damon,  the 
sophist  and  friend  of  Perikle^,  was  banished  either  by  sentence  of  a  Dikaster}*,  or  owing 
to  non-appearance  at  a  trial, — not  ostracised  at  all. 

1054  ^iii.  78. 
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cised.     By  Plutarch  *^'*  we  are  told  that  the  challenge  came     chap. 
from  Nikias  and  his  adherents  to  Alkibiades  and  his  followers, 


but  that  before  the  time  for  voting  came  these  two  parties 
had  changed  their  plans  and  formed  a  combination  to  bring 
about  the  banishment  of  the  lamp-maker  who  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  Kleon.  The  combination  was,  of  course, 
successful ;  and  Hyperboles  lived  as  an  exile  at  Samos  where 
some  years  later  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  daggers  of  oligarchic 
conspirators.  The  historian  adds  that  he  was  a  pestilent  man, 
exiled  not  on  account  of  any  fears  of  his  political  genius  or  in- 
fluence but  simply  because  his  madness  and  violence  reflected 
disgrace  upon  the  city.  Thucydides  was  well  aware  that  ostra- 
cism was  never  devised  to  be  a  punishment  for  such  men, 
and  in  all  likelihood  he  meant  his  statement  to  be  taken  as 
an  expression  of  this  conviction.  The  matter  was  regarded 
in  the  same  light  by  the  people,  and  ostracism  was  never 
again  resorted  to  against  an  Athenian  citizen.  Of  Hyper- 
boles hiniself  we  know  little;  nor  have  we  any  other  real 
evidence  against  him  than  this  judgement  of  Thucydides. 
Like  Kleon,  he  is  the  butt  for  the  jests  and  satire  of  comic 
poets :  but  we  have  had  ample  reason  for  refusing  to  these 
poets  any  authority  as  historians,  however  vividly  they  may 
bring  before  us  the  popular  feelings  of  the  time.*^^^  What- 
ever he  may  have  been,  he  belonged  to  a  class  with  which 
Thucydides  would  have  little  sympathy ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  if  Hyperboles  had  suggested  the  expedition  to 
Melos,  his  name  would  have  been  associated  with  it  not  less 
prominently  than  that  of  Kleon  with  the  punishment  of  the 
Mytilenaians.^^^' 

The  general  condition  of  Hellas  at  the  time  of  the  Melian  Position  of 
expedition  presents  an  astonishing   picture   of  the  compli-  Heiienuf 
cations   which  may  arise  from   the   conflicting  interests  of 

I'iss  Alk.  13.    Nik.  11.  1636  See  notes  1323,  1358, 1558. 

1637  xhe  ostracism  of  Hyperbolos  must  have  taken  place  between  b.c.  420  and  116. 
It  can  be  placed  later, — as*  it  id  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  the  winter  or  spring  immediately 
preceding  the  dispatch  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily, — only  on  the  authority  of  the  so- 
called  oration  of  Andokidcs  agaiust  Alkibiades.  But  according  to  its  own  statements, 
this  oration  could  not  have  been  spoken  until  at  least  nine  or  ten  months  had  passed 
away  after  the  massacre  of  Melos  :  but  at  that  time,  Alkibiades  was  already  an  exile, 
having  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  recall  from  Sicily.  In  other  words,  it  was  not 
spoken  at  all,  but  is  the  spurious  composition  of  some  later  day.  Thirlwall,  HiML  Gr, 
iii.  Appendix  3.    Grote,  Hist  Gr,  iv.  203  ;  vi  10  ;  vii.  144. 
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BOOK     independent  city  communities.*®*®    Formally  the  treaty  of 
^- — r^ — ^  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta  was  still  in  force  :  nor  had 
these  two  cities  renounced  their  private  treaty  of  aUiance  made 
after  the  peace.    The  Spartans  still  had  their  own  private 
agreement  with  the  Boiotians,  and  the  Boiotians  their  ten 
days'  truce  with  the  Athenians.    But  so  far  as  war  could  be 
carried  on  without  a  formal  iuMngement  of  these  covenants, 
the  struggle  went  on  without  interruption.    At  the  request 
of  the  Argives  the  Messenians  and  Helots  had  been  brought 
back  from  Kephallenia  to  Pylos ;  *^  and  while  the  Athenians 
were  blockading  Melos^  the  Pylian  garrison  made  destructive 
inroads  into  the  Lakonian  territory.    The  Corinthians  also 
had  their  own  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  Athenians :  but 
they  had  no  formal  covenants  to  restrain  them  firom  open 
strife.    They  had  refused  to  accept  the  peace  of  Nikias,  and 
they  were  free  to  act  openly.    The  Spartans  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  destroy  the  pillar  which  bore  witness  to  their 
compact  with  Athens ;  but  they  determined  to  requite  the 
ravages  of  the  Messenians  from  Pylos  by  issuing  licenses,  or 
in  modem  phrase  letters  of  marque^  to  those  who  might  be 
willing  to  retaliate  as  privateers  on  the  coasts  of  Attica  or 
on  the  mercantile  fleets  of  Athens. 

1638  Sec  page  292.  i<»o  See  page  207. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   PBLOPONNBSIAN  WAR. — THE   SICILIAN   EXPEDITION. 

The  democratic  reaction  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  the     chap 
Gelonian  and  other  dynasties  in  Sicily  seemed  to  lead  only 


to  a  fresh  series  of  internal  commotions.  Yet  it  is  said  to  Changes 
have  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  singular  prosperity  the^dowf- 
for  the  Hellenic  cities  generally,  which  lasted  for  nearly  fifty  g^^J^^ 
years  until  Dionysios  succeeded  in  once  more  establishing  a  tyrants. 
tyranny.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  happy  influence 
of  soil  and  climate  in  modifying  the  eflFects  of  violent  political 
changes  than  the  rapidity  with  which  these  Hellenic  towns 
recovered  from  disaster  and  even  from  apparent  ruin.  Having 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  Gelon  had  transferred  to 
that  city  the  inhabitants  of  Kamarina  which  he  demolished. 
On  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  there  was  a  general  rush  of  exiles 
to  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  transported  and 
expelled,  while  the  demos  in  Syracuse  and  Gela  felt  not  less 
eager  to  drive  out  the  partisans  of  the  fallen  tyrants.  For 
the  latter  a  refuge  was  provided  in  the  territory  of  MessenS : 
for  the  returned  exiles  a  redistribution  of  lands  became 
necessary.  These  lands  would  be  granted  either  in  their  old 
homes,  or  in  new  settlements,  and  in  either  case  in  some 
proportion  answering  to  the  amount  of  property  of  which 
the  despots  had  deprived  them.^^^®  The  exiles  belonging  to 
Gela,  who  could  not  be  provided  with  lands  in  the  territory 
of  that  city,  were  settled  among  the  ruins  of  Kamarina ;  and 
the  wealth  of  some  among  these  new  settlers  soon  obtained 
for  the  restored  city  the  glory  of  victories  at  the  Olympic 
games  recorded  in  the  triumphant  strains  of  Pindar. 

>'^'^'  Tills  fact  alone  sets  at  rest  the  notion  that  that  redistribation  involved  an  equal 
division  of  land.  Assuredly  the  partition  left  the  distinctions  between  rich  and  \^oot 
much  as  they  had  been  before,  Diod.  xi.  8G  ;  nor  does  the  language  of  Dio<loros  any- 
where imply  that  the  shares  of  all  were  equal.    See,  further,  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  vii.  164. 
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BOOK  But,  although  for  the  present  the  demos  was  predominant, 

^■^ — r^ — '   the  political  atmosphere  continued  to  be  disturbed ;  and  a 
Schemes      constant  state  of  faction  seemed  likely  to  favour  the  ambition 
chief  Don-    of  men  who  might  wish  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  Gelon  and 
ketios.         jjjg  kinsfolk.     An  attempt  to  follow  their  example  was  made 
at  Syracuse  by  Tyndarion  *"^  who,  by  bribes,  it  would  seem, 
bestowed  freely  on  the  poor  (so  little  had  the  recent  redistribu- 
tion of  land  to  do  with  equal  division),  surrounded  himself  with 
a  troop  of  mercenary  partisans.     But  these  men  were  too  few 
in  number  or  too  undisciplined  to  withstand  the  force  of  their 
opponents.     Tyndarion  was  condemned,  and  a  vain  attempt 
to  rescue  him  on  the  way  to  execution  involved  his  adherents 
in  the  same  fate.     Nor  was  this,  if  we  may  believe  Diodoros, 
the  last  instance  of  such  conspiracies  which  had  the  esta- 
blishment of  despotism  as  their  real  or  avowed  object.     So 
constantly  indeed  was  the  public  peace  disturbed  that  the 
Syracusans  resolved  to  meet  the  danger  by  resorting  to  a 
measure  which  had  some  likeness  to  the  Athenian  ostracism. 
It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  a  device  for  getting  rid  of 
dangerous  citizens  or  rather  of  putting  an  end  to  riralries 
which  might  threaten  the  safety  of  the  constitution  was  less 
needed  at  Syracuse  than  at  Athens :  but  at  Athens  the  plan 
worked  well ;  at  Syracuse  it  seems  to  have  had  the  e£Pect  of 
driving  the  best  men  of  the  city  into  political  indifference  or 
inaction.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  result,  if  the  description 
given  of  its  working  by  Diodoros  is  to  be  taken  strictly.     No 
Athenian  could  be  sent  into  banishment  unless  the  votes  of 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  were  given 
against  bim.    At  Syracuse  the  man  whose  name  waa  written 
on  the  greatest  number  of  olive  leaves  became  an  exile. '^' 
Hence  not  only  was  the  penalty  invariably  inflicted  whenever 
resort  was  had  to  petalism,  as  it  was  called,  but  every  citizen 
felt  that  over  his  head  a  sword  was  hanging  which  an  insig- 
nificant minority  might  at  any  moment  bring  down  upon  him. 
At  Athens  ostracism  fell  into  discredit  and  was  given  up  only 
when  it  was  abused  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  a  mere 
nuisance,  not  of  counteracting  a   serious   political  danger ; 
at  Syracuse  it  could  not  but  be  abused  from  the  first,  and 

10^1  Diod.  xL  86.  i742  ib.  xi.  87. 
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its  speedy  snppression  became  inevitable.    But  in  spite  of  all     chap. 
retarding  causes  the  power  of  Syracuse  steadily  increased,  and  ^ — r-^ 


was  shown  in  more  than  one  attempt  to  clear  the  sea  of  Tyr- 
rhenian privateers  or  pirates.  Phayllos,  the  admiral  first  sent,  b.c.  453. 
ravaged  the  island  of  Aithalia,^^*^  but  was  withheld  by  bribes 
from  doing  anything  more.    His  return  to  Syracuse  was 
followed  not  only  by  his  banishment  but  by  the  dispatch  of 
another  expedition  under  Apelles  who  acting  with  greater' 
vigour  completely  subdued  Aithalia  and,  having  attacked 
the  pirates  in  Kymos  (Corsica),  sailed  home  with  abundant 
booty  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners.      This  political 
growth  of  the  Greek  colonies  awoke  some  feeling  of  emula- 
tion among  the  Sikelian  tribes,  and  seems  to  have  inspired 
the  Sikel  chief  Douketios  not  with  the  vain  hope  of  getting 
rid  of  their  Hellenic  neighbours  but  with  the  more  reasonable 
confidence  of  establishing  a  Sikelian  community  which  might 
be  able  to  hold  its  ground  against  them.    His  success  in 
capturing  the  Hellenic  town  of  Morgantine  ^^*  enabled  him 
with  greater  ease  to  establish  a  general  confederacy  of  the 
Sikel  tribes  *^*  and  to  transfer  his  seat  of  government  fjpom 
Menai  to  a  spot  near  the  Temenos  of  the  gods  called 
Palikoi.'^*^    In  honour  of  these  deities  he  gave  the  name 
Falike  to  his  new  city,  which  was  destined  to  destruction  after 
a  short  time  of  great  prosperity. *^*^    His  power  was  further 
inci-eased  by  the  recovery  of  Ennesia,  a  town  which  since  its 
occupation  by  the  Hieronian  citizens  driven  out  from  Aitna  ^^*^ 
had  been  known  by  the  name  Aitna.     His  next  venture  was 
against  the  Akragantine  fortress  of  Motyon :    and  to  the 
people  of  Akragas  the  danger  seemed  so  serious  that  they 
sent  to  Syracuse  for  aid.     The  general  first  sent,  named 
Bolkon,  fell  justly  or  unjustly  under  the  same  suspicion  which 
cut  short  the  career  of  Phayllos^  and  was  put  to  death.     A 
more  determined  effort  in  the  following  summer  under  another**  *^'  ^^ 
commander  was  followed  by  a  severe  defeat  of  Douketios  in 
the  field  and  the  dispersal  of  most  of  his  followers  among  the 
Sikelian  fastnesses.    The  fall  of  Motyon  which  he  still  con- 

1W5  Elba.  i«^  Diod.  xi.  78. 

»««  Diod.  xi.  88. 

iM«  For  theae  Phallic  deities  see  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations^  ii.  114. 
»«7  Diod.  xi.  90.  i««  See  vol.  L  page  181. 
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BOOS  tinned  to  hold  for  a  time  cansed  his  inflnence  to  decay  as 
^-  ,',a>  rapidly  as  it  had  grown*  His  numbers  were  thinned  by  con- 
stant desertion,  while  those  who  remained  began  to  plot 
against  his  life.  Discovering  the  conspiracy  in  time^  Don-. 
ketios  resolved  to  forestall  them  by  throwing  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Syracnsan  people.  Setting  out  alone  at  night 
on  horseback,  he  entered  Syracuse  while  it  was  still  dark ; 
and  in  the  morning  the  Sikel  chief  was  seen  sitting  as  a 
suppliant  by  the  altar  in  the  Agora*  An  assembly  was 
summoned  to  decide  what  should  be  done  with  him.  Some 
of  the  speakers  contended  that  they  should  deal  with  him 
as  the  Megarians  had  treated  Thrasydaios ;  ^^*^  but  the  sight 
of  the  humbled  chiefbain,  pointing  possibly  the  lesson  that 
they  were  not  free  from  liability  to  like  disasters,  so  affected 
the  main  body  of  the  people  that  with  one  voice  they  cried 
out  that  the  suppliant  must  be  spared.  Douketios  was  sent  to 
Corinth,  under  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  make 
his  escai)e  :  but  he  soon  broke  his  promise.  The  Delphian 
god  had  bidden  him,  he  said,  to  found  a  settlement  on  the 
Kal6  AktS  or  Fair  Shore  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  thither  he  sailed  with  a  large  body  of  colonists.**** 
The  return  of  Douketios  brought  to  a  head  the  quarrel 
between  Akragas  and  Syracuse.  The  Akragantines  had 
resented  the  mercy  shown  to  him,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  future  troubles  they  resolved  to  punish  those  who  had 
suffered  him  to  live.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks 
of  the  Himera  between  the  Syracusans  and  Akragantines 
with  their  respective  allies;  and  the  men  of  Akragas 
with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  paid  the  penalty  for  inter- 
ference in  a  matter  which  in  a  little  while  would  have 
settled  itself.  The  schemes  of  Douketios  for  restoring 
the  Sikel  confederacy  were  cut  short  by  his  sickness  and 
&.C.  iio,  death ;  and  there  was  manifestly  no  one  to  take  his  place. 
Morgantine    was   retaken,*^**    and    the    city    of  Trinakia 

iMO  See  vol.  i.  p.  182. 

i<^  Diodoros,  xiL  8,  does  not  say  whence  these  colonists  came.  It  seems  at  the  least 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  Corinthians.  Such  a  fact  would  at  once  ez^ain  his 
escape.  Without  some  such  co-operation  he  could  scarcely  have  got  away.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  language  of  Diodoros  which  gives  the  slightest  countenance  to  the  notion 
that  the  Syracusans  had  a  hand  in  bringing  him  back,  or  gave  enconragement  to  his 
projects. 

iwi.  nrnc  vL  66, 
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after  a  desperate  resistance  was  stormed  and  razed  to  the     chap. 
ground.""  ^"• 


With  the  suppression  of  this  movement  among  the  Sikel  condition 
tribes  Syracuse  remained  the  first  Hellenic  city  in  Sicily,  and  HeUaiic 
seemed  unlikely  to  tolerate  long  even  a  distant  rivalry  in  ^^^  ^^ 
Akragas.     Flushed  with  success  and  with  the  growth  of  the  oat- 
wealth,  the    Syracusans    built  a  hundred  fresh    triremes,  thePeio- 
doubled  the  number  of  their  cavalry,  gave  special  attention  ^a"?^*" 
to  the  efficiency  of  their  infantry,  and  imposed  a  heavier  ^•<--*37. 
tribute  on  the  conquered  Sikels.***^    The  material  prosperity 
of  Akragas  was  even  more  splendid.     Amongst  a  multitude 
of  less  conspicuous  buildings  the  great  temple  of  Zeus,  430 
feet  in  length,  60  in  width,  and  110  feet  in  height,  with  its 
massive  piers  and  sumptuous    sculptures,  was  advancing 
towards  completion.     The  roof  only  was  needed  when  about 
30  years  later  the  great  catastrophe  came  which  left  Akragas  sr.  406. 
a  mere  wreck-— with  ruins  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  future 
ages.     An  artificial  lake  without  the  city,  nearly  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  twenty  cubits  in  depth,  stocked  with  abundance 
of  the  choicest  fish  and  of  the  most  beautifril  water-fowl, 
attested  the  luxury  and  taste  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the 
victories  of  Gellias  in  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
with  the  lavish  splendour  of  boundless  wealth. *^^*     Nor  was 
Akragas  behindhand  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age. 
In  philosophy  and  rhetoric  Empedokles  and  Polos  were  not 
inferior  to  the  philosophers  of  Elea,^*^^^  to  the   Leontine 
Gorgias,  or  the  Syracusan  Tisias  and  Korax.     To  Empe- 
dokles the  Akragantines  owed  the  advanced  democratic  con- 
stitution established  after  the  overthrow  of  the  senate  of  One 
Thousand.     These  two  great  cities  were  Dorian,  and  as  such 
were,  with  other  Dorian  towns  in  Sicily,  the  natural  allies 
of  Sparta.     The  Ionic  element,  not  nearly  so  strong,  yet  not 
insignificant,  would  as  naturally  gravitate  to  Athens ;  ^^^^  but 

*<*'  DiodoTOS,  xii.  29,  speaks  of  this  as  the  first  of  all  the  Sikelian  cities,  and  asserts 
that  with  its  reduction  the  reduction  of  all  the  Sikel  strongholds  was  completed.  That 
this  was  not  the  case,  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  viL  2 :  nor  can  any  reliance  be 
placed  on  the  vague  descriptions  of  sieges  and  battles  by  Diodoros.  There  is  exaggera- 
tion everj'where  ;  and  how  much  misrepresentation  there  may  be,  we  cannot  sav. 

i«w  Diod.  xii.  30. 

!•**  Diodoros  makes  the  population  of  Akragas  200,000  or  more;  but  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  in  his  computations.    See  Niebuhr,  History  of  Monies  vol.  ii.  note  147. 

»5^5  See  vol.  i.  page  134,  &c. 

1656  For  the  proportion  of  Dorian  and  Ionian  elements  in  the  Sicilian  settlements,  8e« 
vol.  i.  p.  143  et  ieq. 
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BOOK     in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  was  no 

X  AX* 


tendency  on  the  part  of  Athens  to  drag  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
into  the  great  straggle  between  herself  and  Sparta^  nor  was 
there  any  chance  that  such  a  disposition  would  receive  the 
least  encouragement  so  long  as  the  influence  of  Perikles 
should  continue  to  predominate.    No  Sicilian  cities  are  men- 
tioned as  among  her  allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
while  the  Spartans  are  represented  as  forming  a  g^igantic 
scheme  for  crushing  her  by  means  of  the  resources  to  be 
furnished  by  their  Sicilian  friends.    These  were  to  bear  their 
part  in  building  a  fleet  of  500  ships  which  should  sweep 
away  the  navy  of  Athens,*^'  and  in  the  costs  of  a  straggle 
with  which  they  had  no  direct  concern :  nor,  apart  from 
their  own  disinclination  to  take  this  burden  on  themselyes, 
was  there  anything  to  prevent  them  from  thus  co-operating 
with  Sparta  except  the  alliance  of  Korkyra  vrith  Athens. 
First  inter-       ^o  great  was  this  disinclination  that  little  or  nothing  was 
theAUiOT-   ^^^®  towards  carrying  out  the  orders  received  from  Sparta;  '**• 
i^  in  the    but  the  fact  that  Athens  would  have  her  hands  ftdly  occupied 
Sidiy.         elsewhere  encouraged  the  project  of  an  attack  apon  the 
D.C.427.       Ionian  cities  of  Sicily.     In  the  year  which  witnessed  the 
disgraceful  revolution  at  Korkyra,  the  rhetor  Gorgias  headed 
an  embassy  from  Leontinoi  to  ask  the  aid  of  Athens  against 
the  Syracusans,  who  were  at  open  war  not  only  with  them 
but  with  Naxos  and  Katan6.   In  this  strife  Syracuse  had  the 
aid  of  all  her  Dorian  neighbours  except  the  men  of  Eama- 
rina  who  threw  their  force  into  the  opposite  scale.     On  her 
side  also  appeared  the  troops  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians, 
while  the  men  of  Ehegion  necessarily  took  the  side  of  Leon- 
tinoi. ^^'^^    Whatever  power  the  eloquence  of  Gorgias  may 
have  exercised  over  the  Athenian  assembly,  no  more  con- 
straining argument  probably  was  adduced  than  the  warning 
that  if  the  Sicilian  Dorians  should  be  suffered  to  subdue  their 
Ionian  kinsfolk,  the  Spartans  would  assuredly  receive  ttom 
Sicily  the  succours  on  which  the  Corinthians  especially  had 
eagerly   counted.      The   fact  may  be  doubted;    and   had 
Perikles  still  been  in  his  place  in  the  assembly,  he  would  in 
all  likelihood  have  told  his  coimtrymen  that  they  could  flnd 

i«7  Thnc  11. 7,  2.  »«M  n>.  vi  84,  a  i«w  lb.  iii.  86. 
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more  eflfectual  means  of  aiding  the  lonians  of  Sicily  than  by  chap. 
diverting  their  forces  to  operations  in  that  distant  island.  — ^ 
But  neither  was  Perikles  living,  nor  was  his  policy  in  refer- 
ence  to  foreign  conquests  taken  up  by  Kleon,  although  when 
vigorous  eflEbrts  were  needed  for  the  recovery  of  revolted 
cities  the  line  taken  by  the  leather-seUer  was  more  spirited 
and  creditable  than  that  of  the  high-born  Nikias  and  his 
followers.  The  Leontirie  envoys  had  thus  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  promise  of  help,  and  towards  the  end  of  summer 
Laches  and  Charoiades  with  twenty  Athenian  triremes  took 
up  their  position  off  Ehegion  and  did  what  they  could  to 
break  the  maritime  blockade  of  the  Ionic  cities.  In  the 
winter  these  commanders,  aided  by  ten  ships  from  Rhegion,*^^® 
ravaged  Lipara  and  the  other  islands  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  god  Aiolos.  In  the  following  summer  Charoiades  was  b.c.  426. 
slain,  and  Laches,  now  in  sole  command,  assaulted  the 
Messenian  fort  of  Mylai.  So  successful  was  he  in  avoiding 
an  ambush  laid  for  his  men,  and  in  his  onslaught  on  the 
walls,  that  the  garrison  not  only  surrendered  their  post  but 
agreed  to  join  him  in  his  operations  against  MessSnS.  The 
Messenians,  however,  after  the  fall  of  Mylai  had  little  spirit 
left  for  resistance,  and  they  were  glad  to  become  subject 
allies  of  Athens,  and  to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity.^^^^ 
Laches  was  further  successful  in  a  descent  on  the  Lokrian 
territory  as  well  as  in  the  attack  of  a  fortress  on  the  river 
Halex ;  *^^^  but  he  was  less  fortunate  in  his  attempt  during 
the  ensuing  winter  on  the  Sikelian  stronghold  of  Inessa.  His 
somewhat  severe  losses  during  the  retreat  were  in  some  mea- 
sure compensated  by  a  victory  over  a  Lokrian  force  under 
Proxenos :  ^^^^  but  on  his  return  to  Ehegion  from  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  territory  of  Himera  and  the  Aiolian  islands  he 
found  Pythodoros  his  successor  in  command.  This  general, 
on  the  urgent  request  of  the  Sicilian  lonians,  the  Athenians 
had  hastily  dispatched  with  a  few  ships,  intending  to  send 
Sophokles  and  Eurymedon  with  a  larger  fleet  more  at  their 

1660  Thuc.  iii.  86,  88.  In  the  narrative  of  DIodoroa,  xii.  54,  the  20  Athenian  ships  and 
the  10  Rhcp^ine  vessels,  each,  become  100,  and  thus  they  sail  to  the  Liparaian  islands  with 
a  fleet  of  200  ships.  Such  exaggerations  sufficiently  show  how  little  reliance  Is  to  bo 
placed  in  his  statements  where  these  are  not  borne  out  by  the  words  of  trustworthy 
contemporary  writers. 

iGoi  thuc.  iii.  90.  1062  jb.  iii.  99.  i«»  lb,  iii.  103. 
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BOOK     leisure.    The  first  operations  of  Pythodoros  were  not  brilliant. 


He  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  with  the  Lokrians  near 
the  fort  already  taken  by  Laches.*®^ 
iievoit  of         The  squadron  commanded  by  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles 
from  was  intended  to  reach  Sicily  early  in  the  following  summer. 

B.a^.  I*  W35  delayed  for  several  months  on  its  way,  partly  by  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  Pylos  or 
Koryphasion  by  Demosthenes,  and  partly  by  the  Korkyraian 
butcheries  in  the  contrivance  of  which  Eurymedon  seems  to 
have  taken  credit  to  himself  for  singular  ingenuity.*®^  To 
Athens  nothing  was  lost  by  this  delay,  unless  success  in 
Sicily  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  indispensable  condition  for 
a  triumphant  ending  of  the  war.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  Eurymedon  could  have  been  convinced  that  his  true  field 
of  action  lay  elsewhere ;  and  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the 
course  of  events  in  Sicily  must  in  some  degree  have  been 
forced  upon  him  when  on  reaching  the  island  he  found  that 
Messene,  surrendered  to  Laches  but  a  few  months  before, 
was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans.^^^®  Not  only 
here,  but  at  Rhegion,  there  was  a  party  opposed  to  Athens. 
At  Messene  this  party  succeeded  in  introducing  their  own 
allies :  from  Rhegfion  the  Lokrians  who  had  assailed  it  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  some  loss.  But  the  position  was  one 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  given  up  without  further  eflPort. 
If  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  could  obtain  full  possession 
of  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  progress  of  the 
Athenians  would  in  all  likelihood  be  effectually  barred. 
Hence  the  Lokrians  were  most  anxious  to  bring  on  a  naval 
engagement  before  any  fresh  fleets  could  arrive  from  Athens. 
The  battle  took  place  sooner  perhaps  than  they  had  expected. 
The  Athenians  with  sixteen  ships  of  their  own  and  with  eight 
vessels  belonging  to  Rhegion  had  advanced  to  the  capture  of 
a  merchant-ship  passing  through  the  strait,  when  the  Syra- 
cusan  fleet  of  thirty  ships  interfered  to  prevent  it.  The 
conflict  began  late  in  the  day ;  but  suflScient  space  for  Athen- 
ian seamanship  soon  decided  the  contest.  The  Syra<5usans 
and  Lokrians,  each  having  lost  a  ship,  fled  in  some  disorder 
to  their  several  stations.     But  when  the  Athenians  attacked 

mi  Thuc.  iu.  115.         ie<»  lb.  iv.  48.    See  page  184  et  seq.         im«  lb.  iv.  1. 
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their  enemies  who  had  posted  themselves  near  the  Pelorian     ^J^fi^- 


promontory,  they  in  their  turn  lost  a  vessel;  and  a  sub- 
sequent engagement  near  MessSnS  was  followed  by  a  like 
disaster.^^'  At  this  moment  tidings  came  of  plots  to  de- 
liver Kamarina  also  to  the  Syracusans.  The  departure  of. 
the  Athenian  fleet  to  that  city  left  the  Messenians  free,  and 
they  used  the  opportunity  for  a  raid  with  all  their  forces 
against  Naxos,  while  their  ships  ravaged  the  lands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Akesines.  But  their  plan  wholly  failed.  The 
Sikel  tribes  came  down  from  their  hills  to  aid  the  Naxians, 
who,  taking  them  at  a  distance  to  be  Leontine  Greeks, 
sallied  out  vigorously  and  slew  more  than  a  thousand  of  the 
enemy.  The  rest  suffered  terribly  on  their  way  home  at  the 
hands  of  the  non-Hellenic  tribes ;  but  even  in  this  state  of 
exhaustion  they  were  still  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
Athenian  fleet  which  attacked  their  city  after  their  return. 
The  Athenians,  it  is  true,  gained  some  advantages ;  but  their 
lack  of  confidence  in  their  own  powers  was  shown  by  their 
retreat  to  Ehegion. 

Tlie  great  success  of  Demosthenes  at  Sphakteria  produced  9?np««  ot 
in  the  public  opinion  of  Sicily  a  change  not  less  marked  than  Greeks  at 
that  which  it  brought  about  at  Athens.     If  the  Athenians  B.a  424. 
were  led  by  it  uot  only  to  insist  on  harder  terms  from  the 
Spartans  but  even  to  engage  in  schemes  for  regaining  their 
short-lived  supremacy  in  Boiotia,  the  Sicilian  Greeks  began 
to  feel  that  their  incessant  quarrels  and  wars  might  leave 
the  whole  island  at  the  mercy  of  a  people  who  had  shown  a 
power  of  resistance  and  a  fertility  of  resource  far  beyond 
any  with  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  their  enemies 
would  have  credited  them.     The  necessity  of  making  com- 
mon cause  against  Athens  was  first  felt  by  the  citizens  of 
Kamarina  and  Gela,  and  was  first  expressed  probably  by  the 
men   of  the  weaker  city.     The  truce  between  these  two 
cities  was  followed  by  a  congress  at  Gela  in  which  before 

1C67  Thuc.  iv.  24.  Whatever  meaning  is  to  be  given  to  the  words  awocrifiuKravTuv  xal 
irpo€fjiPaX6yTtoy  03  applied  to  the  Syracusans,  we  have  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  at 
this  time  the  Sicilian  commanders  would  seek  for  their  mancEuvres  that  open  space  which 
Athenian  admirals  always  sought  for  their  fleets.  The  Syracusan  ships  were  being 
towed  alongshore  b^  a  tow-roiHJ.  If,  as  Dr.  Arnold  supposes,  they  suddenly  slipped  the 
ropes  and  made  their  way  out  to  sea  by  a  lateral  movement  so  as  to  exchange  the  de- 
fensive for  the  ofiTensive,  this  is  seemingly  just  what  the  Athenians  would  have  desired. 
Hr.  Grote,  Hist,  Gr,  vii.  184,  admits  his  inability  to  tmderstand  exactly  what  was  done. 
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BOOK  the  general  body  of  Sikeliot  envoys  *^  the  Sjracnsan  Her- 
^"  I '  ■  ^  mokrates  stood  forward  for  the  first  time  as  the  uncompro- 
mising antagonist  of  Athens.  Aiming  at  the  establishment 
of  a  single  confederacy  of  all  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  he  naturally 
slurred  over  the  aggressive  and  ambitious  temper  which  had 
characterised  their  more  powerful  cities,  and  made  the  least 
of  the  centrifugal  impulse  which  tended  to  sever  Dorians 
from  lonians  into  opposing  bodies*  For  the  present  it  was 
to  his  interest  to  urge  that  such  distinctions,  never  profitable 
or  even  reasonable,  were  now  especiaUy  pernicious,  when  a 
struggle  was  in  all  likelihood  impending  with  a  power  which 
never  hesitated  to  inslave  a  people  because  they  might  chance 
to  be  lonians.  For  such  considerations  the  Athenians  cared 
nothing.  The  independence  of  their  allies  was  radically 
inconsistent  with  their  theory  of  empire ;  and  if  the  Sikeliot 
lonians  wished  to  avoid  slavery,  they^could  do  so  only  by  laying 
aside  their  private  differences  with  the  Sikeliot  Dorians,  and 
by  submitting  all  disputes  to  arbitration.  That  the  Syra- 
cusans  were  animated  by  this  generous  and  forgiving  dis- 
position, he  could  not  but  earnestly  maintain.  Facts  were 
somewhat  against  him ;  but  he  was  drawing  still  nearer  to 
the  borders  of  fiction  when  he  represented  the  readiness  of 
the  Athenians  to  aid  the  Chalkidian  cities  as  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  entreaties  made  to  them  for  help.  His  argu- 
ment would  have  lost  all  force,  had  he  reminded  his  hearers 
that  the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  was  seized  by  the  Sikeliot  Dorians  as  a  convenient 
time  for  making  an  attack  upon  their  Ionian  neighbours,  and 
that  it  was  only  the  consciousness  of  a  danger  menacing 
Dorians  and  lonians  alike  which  had  induced  the  natural 
rulers  in  Hellas  to  make  common  cause  with  those  who 
should  rightfully  be  their  subjects.  K  Hermokrates  spoke 
as  Thucydides  represents  him  to  have  spoken  (and  there  is 
no  reason  for  questioning  the  substantial  correctness  of  his 
report  ^^^^),  this  would  have  been  the  truer  commentary  on 

1668  xt  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Sicilian  Hellenes  spoke  of  themadvet  as 
Sikcliotai,  thus  marking  the  dLstinction  between  themselves  and  the  native  SikeloL 

1669  Xt  the  time  of  this  congress,  the  Athenian  fleet  consisting  of  the  ships  broaght 
bv  Eaiymedon  after  leaving  Demosthenes  at  Pylos,  Thuc.  iv.  48,  6,  together  with  those 
already  under  the  command  of  Pythodoros,  cannot  have  f^^cn  short  of  fifty  triremes^ 
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the  recent  history  of  the  island :  and  although  Hermokrates     chap. 
maj  have  been  more  truthful  than  Brasidas,  we  cannot  forget  > — v-^ 
that  a  Dorian  could  not  understand  and  therefore  could  not 
describe  fairly  the  real  relations  of  Athens  with  her  allies,  or 
take  the  measure  in  which  the  objects  of  her  confederacy 
interfered  with  the  independent  action  of  its  members,  ^^'® 

The  decision  sought  for  by  Hermokrates  was  attained;  and  ^^'^^'  ^ 
it  was  agreed  that  a  general  peace  should  be  made  between  Athenian 
the  several  cities  which  should  retain  each  its  present  posses-  en 
sions,  Morgantine  only  being  given  to  Kamarina  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  sum  of  money*  The  Athenian  commanders 
were  at  once  informed  of  the  treaty  to  which,  it  wa^  added, 
they  might,  if  they  pleased,  become  a  party.*^^*  For  the 
time  being  they  had  scarcely  an  option ;  and  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  accordingly  withdrawn.  But  since  the  departure 
of  Eurymedon  from  Pylos  and  Korkyra  the  mad  promise  of 
Kleon,  as  some  chose  to  call  it,  had  been  fulQlled ;  and  the 
admirals  on  reaching  Athens  found  themselves  to  their 
amazement  objects  of  general  and  vehement  indignation. 
In  the  present  temper  of  the  people  they  were  regarded  as 
men  who  had  abandoned  a  task  not  merely  practicable  but 
easy ;  and  their  action  was  at  once  imputed  to  the  besetting 
Hellenic  sin  of  personal  corruption.  They  would  have  it 
that  bribery  only  could  explain  the  facts :  and  on  this  theory 
Pythodoros  and  Sophokles  were  banished,  while  Eurymedon, 
the  infamous  hero  of  the  Korkyraian  massacre,  was  fined. 

The  pacification  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  Hermo-  Renewed; 
krates  was  short-lived.      It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  to  last  inTeon-"' 
longer  than  the  general  fear  of  Athenian  ambition;  and  the  Bcr425'' 
disasters  of  the  Boiotian  campaign,  crowned  by  the  catas- 
trophe of  Delion,  speedily  dispelled  this  fear.     But  in  spite 
of  all  the  fair  words  of  the  Syracusan  envoy  some  at  least  of 

No  Sicilian  could  possiblv  have  spoken  of  these  as  '  a  few  ships :  *  and  this  phrase  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Hermokrates,  Thuc.  iv.  60,  1,  shows  that  the  speech  must  have  been 
brought  into  its  present  shape  when  the  gigantic  expedition  under  Nikias,  Lamachos, 
and  Alkibiades  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  may  note  here  the  careful  way  in  which 
Hermokrates  is  made  to  ascribe  to  the  Athenians*  the  habit  of  veiling  evil  deeds  and 
evil  schemes  under  fair  and  high-sounding  names,  iv.  CO,  1 ;  Gl,  4,  without  the  slightest 
hint  of  that  audacious  effrontery  which  Thucydides  some  years  later  attributes  to  the 
Athenians  in  the  conference  at  Melos. 

"70  Thuc.  iv.  65. 

1671  The  Epizcpbyrian  Lokrians  alone  refused  to  agree  to  this  covenant.  Tfiuc.  v. 
:5,  3. 
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tho  weaker  towns  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  suspicion 
that  in  the  city  which  Hermokrates  represented  thej  had  a 
neighbour  more  dangerous  than  Athens.  The  men  of  Leon- 
tinoi  resolved  accordingly  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
citizens,  a  measure  which  would  be  necessarily  followed  by 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  land.^^^'  To  this  the  oligarchical 
party  could  not  bring  themselves  to  submit ;  and  they  had 
power  enough  to  expel  the  demos,  and  to  dismantle  the  city. 
They  now  became  possessed  of  all  the  lands,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  occupy  although  they  had  taken  up  their  abode  at 
Syracuse.  But  their  new  home  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
some  among  them,  who  went  back  and  posted  themselves  in 
a  spot  called  Phokeai  and  a  fortress  named  Brikinniai  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  Here,  joined  by  many  of  the  banished 
demos,  they  withstood  the  uttacks  made  on  them  by  the  men 
whom  they  had  deserted  at  Syracuse ;  and  a  fresh  case  wag 
at  once  provided  for  the  intervention  of  the  Athenians.  A 
pressing  entreaty  from  Leontinoi  brought  out  Phaiax,  who 
was  charged  to  excite  the  Sicilian  Greeks  generally  to  a 
common  attack  on  the  oppressive  and  ambitious  Syracusans. 
His  proposal  was  readily  accepted  by  the  Kamarinaians  and 
Akragantines ;  but  the  strenuous  opposition  offered  to  him 
at  Gela  convinced  him  of  the  impracticability  of  his  mission. 
Marching  across  the  island  through  the  Sikel  country,  he 
encouraged  the  Leontines  at  Brikinniai  to  hold  out  with  the 
hope  of  speedy  aid  from  Athens,  and  re-embarking  at  KatanS 
returned  home.^^''^ 

The  promises  of  Phaiax  were  followed  by  no  real  benefit 
to  Leontinoi.    The  citizens  who  held  Phokeai  and  Brikinniai 

^<5"2  Tliucydides,  V.  4,  2,  gives  no  details  of  the  measure;  and  we  can  scarcely  venture 
to  infer  tliese  details  from  analogies  drawn  from  the  real  or  supposed  Jiistory  of  the 
Komnn  Agcr  Publicus.  That  some  disturbance  of  property  would  be  involve*!  in  the 
itep,  cannot,  c  f  course,  be  doubted :  but  Tliucydides  speaks  only  of  re-division,  aro^i^M^ 
not  of  Oijual  partition.  If  the  new  citizens  thus  added  to  the'state  were  penniless,  then 
the  portions  of  land  assigned  to  them  must  have  been  bestowed  on  them  gratuitously. 
If  they  were  persons  possessing  some  means,  tho  owners  disturbed  in  their  possesaioDS 
would  at  the  worst  be  compclle<l  only  to  sell  at  a  fixed  price.  In  either  case  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  go  without  a  certain  compensation,  as  the  state 
might  pay  for  Innds  given  to  men  too  poor  to  buy  them.  It  is  cspeciaDy  unfair  to  say 
that  the  re-division  of  the  land  was  the  first  thing  aimed  at, — the  new  citizens  being 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  change, — when  Thucjdides  gives  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  order.  Accordin'g  to  his  account,  the  Leontinoi  felt  that  their  num- 
bers wcrd  dangerouslv  small.  The  deficiency  could  be  remedied  only  by  increasing 
them ;  and  they  conld  not  be  increased  without  assigning  land  to  the  new  citizens. 
The  re-division  was  therefore  the  last  thing  thought  of  or  desired. 

1073  Thuc.  v.  4  and  6.  o       -o 
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were  sooner  or  later  driven  out,  and  the  town  utterly  dis-  chap. 
mantled.*^^^  Some  of  the  exiles  may  have  gone  to  Athens  ^-  /'->> 
in  the  hope  of  rousing  her  to  take  up  their  cause  efifectually ; 
but  the  complication  of  affairs  in  Peloponnesos  after  the 
peace  of  Nikias,  the  intrigues  of  Alkibiades  to  secure*  the 
supremacy  of  Athens  by  means  of  a  new  Argive  confederacy, 
the  short  struggle  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Mantineia, 
and  the  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis  which  was 
begun  only  to  be  frustrated  by  the  remissness  or  treachery  of 
Perdikkas,  left  to  the  Athenians  no  time  for  any  thoughts  of 
interference  in  Sicily.  The  abandonment  of  the  northern 
expedition  was  followed  immediately  by  no  more  important 
business  than  the  infamous  enterprise  against  Melos;  but 
the  task  of  blockading  and  butchering  the  inhabitants  of  an 
insignificant  island  city  furnished  occupation  for  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Athenian  people ;  and  thus  when  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  in  which  the  Melians  were  massacred  an  b.c.  416. 
embassy  reached  Athens  from  Egesta,  one  of  the  two  cities  of 
the  Elymoi,  in  Sicily,^^^*  the  envoys  were  far  more  graciously 
received  than  the  poor  exiles  of  Leontinoi.  These  had  ap- 
pealed simply  to  their  feelings  of  compassion :  the  Egestaians 
inforced  their  claim  on  the  more  constraining  grounds  of 
expediency  and  good  policy.  They  asked  for  help  against 
the  men  of  Selinous  in  a  quarrel  which  had  arisen  from  some 
merely  local  dispute;  and  probably  they  would  not  have 
cared  to  deny  the  insignificance  of  its  cause.  But  they 
pointed  simply  to  the  policy  of  Syracuse,  and  to  the  likeli- 
hood that,  when  she  had  made  herself  the  imperial  city  of 
Sicily,  she  would  come  forward  openly  to  the  help  of  the 
great  Dorian  state  of  Continental  Hellas.  She  had  already 
wiped  Leontinoi  out  of  the  number  of  Sicilian  towns ;  and 
unless  her  course  was  cut  short,  Egesta  would  suffer  the 
same  fate.  But  although  the  envoys  were  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  they  could  not  stand  by  themselves,  they  were 

1074  The  restoration  of  such  of  its  citizens  as  mi;::lit  still  chance  to  survive  is  given 
as  one  of  the  subordinate  reasons  for  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  The 
generals  were  ordered  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  if  they  should  be  able  to  Epare  time  for 
doinjj  80.    Thuc.  vi.  8,  2. 

i6<5  Thuc.  vi.  2,  3.  The  other  town  belonging  to  this  non -Hellenic  tribe  was  Er\x, 
about  fifte'en  miles  to  the  west  of  Egesta.  A  line  drawn  between  the  two  cities  outs' off 
to  the  north  the  peninsula  of  mount  Er^'x,  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  three-pointed 
island. 
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BOOK     not  less  strenuous  in  asserting  that  their  power,  if  combmed 
with  that  of  Athens,  was  not  to  be  despised.    Beminding  the 


\ 


Athenians  that  they  were  already  their  allies  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  made  ten  years  ago  with  Laches,  they  pledged  them- 
selves not  merely  to  bring  their  own  men  into  the  field  bat 
to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  costs  of  the  war. 
Resolution  The  picture,  as  it  was  drawn  and  coloured  by  the  enyoja 
Athenians  1^  repeated  audiences  before  the  public  assembly,  was  suffi- 
^o°(aMo*'*  ciently  seductive  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  among  the  citizaiB 
E  ***tai  ^l^cre  were  many  who  were  ready  to  dress  it  out  in  still  more 
enticing  colours.  So  far  were  the  people  charmed  by  the 
new  influence  that,  instead  of  pausing  to  think  whether 
under  any  circumstances  further  interference  in  Sicily  would 
be  either  wise  or  profitable,  they  resolved  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  test  the  resources  of  the  Egestaians  and  their  pros- 
pects of  success  in  their  war  with  Selinous.*®^^  The  Eges- 
taians turned  out  to  be  mere  impostors :  but  unhappily  the 
cheat  was  not  discovered  until  the  Athenian  fleet  had  reached 
Ehegion.^^^'  The  envoys  returned  from  Sicily  in  the  spring 
B.C.  415.  of  the  following  year  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  wealth 
which  they  had  seen  there,  not  only  in  the  temples  and  pubhc 
buildings,  but  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens ;  the  crew  of  the 
trireme  which  conveyed  the  ambassadors  were  loud  in  ex- 
pressions of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  magnificent  hos- 
pitality with  which  they  had  been  entertained  during  their 
whole  stay  at  Egesta.  But  the  treasures  of  the  temples 
were  of  silver,  not  gold;  and  the  ornaments  which  made 
their  feasts  so  splendid  represented  the  collective  wealth  not 
only  of  Egesta  but  of  other  cities  from  which  they  were 
borrowed^  the  whole  being  transferred  secretly  from  house 
to  house  for  each  successive  entertainment.  A  trick  like 
this  clearly  points  to  bribery :  but  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to 
corrupt  a  whole  people,  and  somewhat  costly  to  corrupt  the 
crew  of  a  ship  of  war.  It  was  manifestly  to  the  interest  of 
the  Egestaians  that  neither  the  crew  nor  the  Athenian 
demos  should  be  let  into  the  secret;  but  if  we  allow  that 
these  were  sincere  in  their  words  and  in  their  acts,  ibe  con- 
clusion is  the  more  strongly  forced  on  us  that  either  the 

we  xhuc  vi.  6.  ic"  U).  vL  46. 
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envoys  then^selves  were  bribed  or  were  men  who  were  re-     chap. 
solved  to  commit  the  city  to  the  venture  of  a  Sicilian  expe-       ^"- 


dition,  or  that  possibly  their  convictions  were  quickened  by 
thoughts  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  them.  The  crew  of  the  trireme  were,  as  we  might 
expect,  overcome  by  the  friendliness  of  their  reception  at 
Egesta,  and  the  Athenian  people  felt  assured  that  the 
Egestaians  had  told  the  simple  truth,  when  the  envoys  laid 
before  them  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver  as  a  month's  pay 
in  advance  for  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels.  The  popular  enthu- 
siasm had  been  wrought  up  to  the  requisite  pitch,  and  a  de- 
cree was  passed  appointing  Alkibiades,  Nikias,  and  Lamachos 
commanders  of  an  expedition  charged  with  maintaining  the 
cause  of  Egesta  against  the  men  of  Selinous,  Vith  the  restora- 
tion of  Leontinoi,  and  with  the  general  furtherance  of  Athen- 
ian interests  in  Sicily,  Five  days  later  the  assembly  was  to 
meet  again  to  discuss  more  fully  the  details  of  the  expedition. 

Mkias,  we  cannot  doubt,  had  done  what  he  could,  or  felt  ODiwMtion 
that  he  could  do,  to  knock  the  whole  scheme  on  the  head. 
We  are  expressly  told  that  his  appointment  to  the  command 
was  made  against  his  will ;  and  the  statement  implies  that 
he  had  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  his  suspicion  of  the  ambassadors,  he  may  have 
hesitated  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  the  men  who 
had  accompanied  them  on  their  mission :  and  in  such  cir- 
cumstances his  language  was  not  likely  to  be  either  forcible 
or  impressive.  He  was,  in  fact,  doing  some  violence  to  his 
conscience,  if  he  is  represented  with  truth  in  a  subsequent 
speech  as  expressing  his  assurance  that  in  the  matter  of 
their  wealth  and  their  power  of  bearing  the  costs  of  the  war 
the  Egestaians  had  simply  lied.^^^®  The  life  of  Nikias,  born 
though  he  was  to  high  station  and  abundant  wealth,  was 
not  particularly  fortunate :  but  of  all  his  misfortunes  none 
was  greater  than  his  strange  inability  to  discern  the  road 
which  almost  at  any  given  time  would  have  led  him  out 
of  his  difficulties.  If  in  his  reply  to  the  fiery  harangue  of 
Alkibiades  Nikias  merely  repeated  what  he  had  already 
said  about  the  supposed  resources  of  the  Egestaians,  it  is 

1678  ThttC  Yl  22. 
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even  more  asiouisliing  that  he  should  not  inBist  on  being 
sent  himself  to  test  the  truth  of  their  words  than  that  he 
should  allow  himself  to  be  appointed  general  against  his  will 
to  carry  out  a  scheme  based  avowedly  on  reports  which  he 
knew  or  vehemently  suspected  to  be  false.  It  was  also  hii 
misfortune  that  his  habitual  hesitation,  caution,  or  timidity 
(whatever  be  the  name  which  should  be  given  to  it),  deprived 
his  words  of  all  force  in  cases  where  reserve  or  pradenee 
became  the  highest  wisdom.  The  expedition  to  Sicily  was 
not  much  more  to  his  mind  than  the  enterprise  of  Demoe- 
theues  at  Pylos.  In  the  former  case  he  pronounced  success 
to  be  difficult :  in  the  latter  he  asserted  it  to  be  impossible. 
Had  he  chosen,  when  replying  to  the  sarcasms  of  Eleon,  to 
adopt  the  line  which  he  took  in  opposition  to  Alkibiades  in 
reference  to  the  Sicilian  invasion,  he  might  with  the  aid  of 
Demosthenes  have  secured  a  victory  far  more  brilliant  than 
that  which  Demosthenes  and  Eleon  achieved  on  the  island 
of  Sphakteria.  But  Nikias  opposed  himself  to  resolute  action 
under  all  circumstances :  and  his  words  failed  to  carry  due 
weight  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  they  were  fully 
borne  out  by  facts.  Most  of  all,  it  was  his  misfortune,  if 
not  his  fault,  that  he  had  never  dravm  out  in  his  mind  a 
definite  policy  founded  on  the  real  interests  of  his  country,  so 
far  as  these  could  be  knovm  to  him  whether  by  his  own  ex- 
perience or  through  that  of  previous  generations.  Of  such 
an  effort  he  was  perhaps  constitutionally  incapable.  It  may 
possibly  never  have  struck  him  that  when  he  preferred 
negotiations  with  Sparta  to  a  vigorous  effort  to  cut  short 
the  career  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace,  or  rather  to  prevent  his 
entering  upon  it,  and  again  when  he  threw  cold  water  on  the 
vehement  rhetoric  of  Kleon  and  his  *  mad  promise '  about 
Sphakteria,  he  was  going  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  policy  of 
Perikles.  Had  he  been  able  to  realise  the  distinction,  he 
might  have  told  his  countrymen  that,  if  in  discouraging  the 
enterprise  of  Demosthenes  he  was  recommending  a  course 
which  would  not  have  the  sanction  of  the  great  Athenian 
statesman,  yet  in  setting  his  face  against  any  further  inter- 
ference in  Sicilian  affairs  he  would  have  had  his  unqualified 
approval.    But  with  the  death  of  Perikles  his  very  name 
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seems  almost  to  have  passed  awaj ;  nor  is  anything  in  the     chap. 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  more  astonishing  than  the  ^^^ — r-^— ^ 
rapidity  with  which  one  system  of  foreign  poKcy  seems  to 
follow  another  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of  change 
on  the  part  of  the  people.     Par  from  keeping  steadily  in 
view  the  objects  at  which  they  professed  to  aim  when  the 
struggle  began,  they  do  not  even  refer  to  the  maxims  of 
Perikles  and  boldly  ask  themselves  whether  those  maxims 
were  right  or  wrong.     Even  to  that  illustrious  man  the 
historian  ascribes  but  scanty  reference  to  the  work  of  The- 
mistokles.     There  was  the  less  need  to  do  so  because  his 
own  work  carried  out  systematically  the  designs  of  the  great 
founder  of  Athenian  maritime  supremacy.     But  if  ever  an 
opportunity  was  needed  by  a  weaker  leader  for  strengthen- 
ing himself  under  the  authority  of  a  more  distinguished 
name,  we  might  have  supposed  that  this  need  would  be  felt 
by  Nikias  at  a  time  when  above  all  others  his  advice  caught 
both  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  that  of  Perikles.    When  he 
inveighed  against  the  folly  of  plunging  into  a  distant  war, 
while  tasks  of  paramount  importance  nearer  home  remained 
unfinished,   he  was  only  inforcing  a  warning  which  the 
Athenians  had  received  from  Perikles  years  before.     Yet, 
although  he  puts  forth  his  counsel  as  his  own,  his  judge- 
ment loses  nothing  of  its  value.    If  on  the  day  of  this  second 
assembly  he  spoke  at  all  as  Thucydides  represents  him  to 
have  spoken,  his  words  may  be  compared  with  those   of 
Artabanos  speaking  as  the  good  genius  of  Xerxes.     He  was 
fully  justified  in  asserting  that  Athens  owed  no  duties  to 
barbarian  inhabitants  of  a  distant  island,^^^^  while  she  owed 
the  strongest  duties  to  her  own  citizens  and  to  the  members 
of  her  great  confederacy;    that  the   Spartans  were   only 
nominally  at  peace  with  her,  and  that  her  first   disaster 
would  be  to  them  a  welcome  opportunity  for  giving  vent  to  a 
wrath  long  pent  up;*^^^   that  their  example  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  states  which  had  either  openly  repudiated 
the  peace   or  had  contented  themselves  with  a  ten   days' 
truce  periodically  renewed ;  and  that  if  Athens  was  bent  on 
righting  wrongs,  her  business  was  to  redress  her  own.     The 

W9  Thuc  vi.  9,  1.  i«o  lb.  vi.  9,  2. 
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BOOK     Thrace- ward  Chalkidians  were  still  in  rerolt;    and  nnti] 
III.  .  . 

these  were  again  brought  under  obedience,  it  was  madnesi 

to  dispatch  fleets  and  armies  to  aid  tke  Egeataians.^^^     L 

short,  there  was  absolutelj  no  reason  for  going,  and  erei] 

reason  for  refusing  to  go.    The  plea  of  the  Egestaians  tha 

Syracuse  was  seeking  to  make  herself  mistress  of  all  Sicil; 

was  one  to  which  it  was  absurd  to  listen.     The  success  o 

Syracuse  in  any  such  scheme  would  be  to  the  interest  o 

Athens,  not  to  her  injury.    In  their  present  state  of  isola 

tioD,  the  several  Dorian  cities  of  that  island  might  be  tempte 

to  take  part  with  the  Dorian  states  to  which  they  trace 

their  origin :  but  if  Syracuse  became  an  imperial  power,  sh 

would  be  less  likely  to  risk  her  empire  in  a  contest  with 

city  whose  strength  was  equal  to  her  own,^®**     A  far  moi 

serious  danger  threatened  Athens  from  the  Spartan  itch  fc 

subverting  democratical  constitutions   and  setting  up  ol 

garchies  in  their  place,^^***  and  from  the  selfish  ambition  < 

men  who  far  outran  their  fortunes  in  the  extravagant  luxui 

of  their  private  lives,  in  the  ostentatious  magnificence  < 

their  liturgies,  and  in  the  splendour  of  the  chariots   an 

horses  with  which  they  competed  for  the  prizes  in  the  grea 

Hellenic  festivals.   If  such  men  urged  on  the  expedition,  the 

had  the  twofold  motive  of  wishing  to  increase  their  ow 

importance  and  making  good  the  ruinous  costs  of  their  lavis 

and  iniquitous  display,  and  on  this  account  they  were  utterl 

unfitted  to  be  intrusted  with  any  command   in   such  a 

enterprise.     Expressing  honestly  the  dread  with  which  h 

saw  this  knot  of  disaflFected  citizens  grouped  together  in  th 

assembly,*^®*  he  besought  the  older  men  to  discharge  thei 

duty  to  their  country  by  putting  an  effectual  check  on  thei 

destructive    folly,    and    lastly   intreated  the    Prytanis,  c 

President,  to  put  the  whole  question  once  more  to  the  vo< 

under  the  full  assurance  that  the  irregularity  of  the  ste 

would  at  the  least  be  condoned. ^^^^ 

The  speech  of  Nikias  roused  the  vehement  indignation  < 

?i3ia^"       Alkibiades.     This  daring  and  unscrupulous  man  had  Ion 

iMi  Thuc.  vi.  10.  168a  ib.  vi.  11,  3. 

168S  lb.  vi.  11,  6.  Nikias  belonged,  it  is  true,  to  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athen; 
but  no  one  will  charge  him  with  any  complicity  in  the  violent  counseb  which  disgrac 
this  party  a  few  years  later. 

i«84  Thuc.  vi.  18, 1.  1685  Compare  Xen.  HeOen.  i.  viL  11-15. 
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since  griven  the  rein  to  a  selfishness  fertile  in  schemes  of     chap. 

VII 

aggression  aaid  conquest.  Compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of  > — t^ — ' 
domination  in  the  Peloponnesos,  he  turned  with  eagerness 
to  a  war  which  seemed  to  promise  a  more  tempting  prize  in 
the  island  of  Sicily ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Thucydides,  his 
fancy  strayed  ahready  onwards  to  the  dream  of  an  Athenian 
empire  which  should  embrace  Carthage  herself  within  its 
borders.**®^  The  adoption  of  the  policy  whether  of  Nikias  or 
of  Perikles  would  be  for  him  a  sentence  of  poverty  and  dis- 
grace :  and  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  a  moment  in  weaken- 
ing or  destroying  the  force  of  his  arguments.  Making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  he  gloried  in  the  acts  which  had  called 
forth  the  strongest  censures  of  Nikias.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  competed  for  the  Olympian  prize  with  seven  chariots  of 
four  horses  each ;  and  that  he  had  sought  to  make  his  Litur- 
gies as  splendid  as  he  could.  But  his  victories  at  Olympia 
had  impressed  the  whole  Hellenic  world  with  a  sense  of  the 
power  and  wealth  of  Athens  in  which  they  had  well-nigh 
ceased  to  believe,  while  the  richness  of  his  public  services 
had  tended  greatly  to  attract  and  reassure  her  subjects  and 
her  allies.  He  had  even  the  ef&'ontery  to  boast  of  his 
Peloponnesian  intrigues  and  of  the  strait  to  which  he  had 
reduced  Sparta  when  she  was  obliged  to  stake  everything  on 
a  single  throw  at  Mantineia;  and  he  crowned  his  avowal 
with  the  impudent  falsehood  that,  although  Sparta  won  the 
stake,  she  had  not  yet  recovered  the  haughty  confidence  of 
the  times  preceding  the  disasters  of  Sphakteria.  It  was  true 
also,  he  added,  that  he  was  young,  and  that  Nikias  had  the 
experience  of  maturer  years  :  but  this  was  only  a  reason  for 
turning  to  the  good  of  the  state  the  youth  of  the  one  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  other.  As  to  the  power  of  the  Sicilian 
cities,  Nikias  was  scaring  them  with  imaginary  terrors. 
They  were  but  solitary  units  without  power  of  cohesion,  on 
whom  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Sikels  would  be  glad  to 
wreak  the  enmity  of  ages.  But,  as  Athenians,  they  were 
bound  to  remember  their  own  wants  and  their  own  honour. 
The  former  would  lead  them  to  cut  off  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  all  hopes  of  drawing  stores  whether  of  men  or  of 

itwo  Tbuc.  vi.  15.    It  is  more  likely  that  this  waa  the  mere  boast  of  a  later  time, 
VOL.  II,  Z 
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BOOK  money  from  Sicily ;  the  latter  they  woald  consult  by  persist- 
^.^ — r^ — '  iiig  in  the  courses  which  had  had  for  their  result  the  mari- 
time supremacy  of  Athens.  That  empire  had  been  attained 
by  the  bestowal  of  ready  help  on  all  whether  Hellenes  or 
Barbarians  who  chanced  to  ask  for  it;  and  slackness 
now  ill  aggressive  movements  would  be  virtually  an  aban- 
donment of  the  old  imperial  tradition.  The  veiy  life  of 
Athens  depended  on  energetic  action.  Sicily  would  supply 
a  field  for  such  action.  The  refusal  to  occupy  this  field 
would  be  followed  by  stagnation,  and  stagnation  would 
end  in  death.*®-^  It  was  the  old  argument  of  Asiatic  con- 
querors, which  Herodotos  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Xerxes ;  **** 
and  it  was  worthy  alike  of  the  Persian  despot  and  the  selfish 
Athenian  oligarch. 
Djirinif  ^Vc  may,  if  we  please,  give  Alkibiades  the  .benefit  of  any 

amiiuw-  doubts  which  we  may  feel  about  the  genuineness  of  this 
UonTof  hi»  speech  as  given  by  Tliucydides  ;  but  if  we  accept  the  report 
speech.  j^g  substantially  correct,  we  stand  aghast  at  the  audacious 
assumptions  and  shameless  lies  with  which  he  sought  to  cheat 
and  succeeded  in  cajoling  the  Athenian  people.  The  false- 
hood of  his  insi^mations  or  assertions  that  Athens  must  be 
doY<.Kired  by  idleness  if  she  would  not  decree  the  expedition 
to  Sicily  bad  already  been  met  by  Nikias ;  but  Nikias  may 
well  have  despaired  of  convincing  men  who  could  be  seduced 
by  such  transparent  sophistry,  that  Athens  had  ready  to 
hand  quite  as  much  work  as  she  could  manage  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Egean.  Unhappily  his  own  remissness 
in  all  that  concerned  Amphipolis  deprived  him  here  of  a 
strong  vantage-ground;  but  probably  all  arguments  would 
have  been  thrown  away  upon  an  assembly  which  could  listen 
with  patience  to  the  >vretched  travesty  put  forth  by  Alkibi- 
ades as  the  history  of  tlie  Athenian  empire.  The  assertion  that 
that  empire  had  been  acquired  by  indiscriminate  aid  bestowed 
on  eveiy  applicant  for  her  help  was  a  mere  lie ;  the  inference 
that  her  dominion  and  even  her  existence  could  be  preserved 
only  by  a  pursuance  of  the  same  course  was  a  daring  assump- 
tion which  low-bom  leather- sellers  and  lamp-makers  would 
probably  never  have  had  the  courage  to  make.     The  supre- 

1087  Thuc.  vi.  18.  io*i  See  vol.  i.  page  4^. 
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macy  of  Athens  had  in  the  first  instance  been  forced  upon     chap. 

her;  and  the    confederation   which  had    alone   made  her  -^^ ^^^ 

dominion  possible  had  sprung  up  fix)m  definite  needs,  and 
was  confined  within  fixed  limits.  As  head  of  the  Delian 
league,  Athens  had  a  certain  work  to  do,  which  could  not 
possibly  lead  her  on  to  an  interminable  series  of  aggressions. 
With  the  protection  of  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  from  tiie  Persian 
power  it  began :  and  with  the  maintenance  of  their  safety 
and  welfare  it  ended.  None  knew  better  than  Alkibiades,  if 
he  had  chosen  to  reflect,  that  the  greatness  of  his  country 
had  not  sprung  from  mere  lust  of  conquest,  and  that  even 
Egean  islands  like  Thera  and  Melos  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  independent  until  men  like  himself  insisted  on  their 
subjugation,  not  on  the  reasonable  ground  that  they  had  no 
right  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  Athenian  confederacy 
without  bearing  their  part  of  the  burden,  but  on  the  plea  that 
there  could  be  no  peace  until  the  whole  Egean  had  been 
turned  into  an  Athenian  lake. 

The  speech  of  Alkibiades  was  followed  by  addresses  from  Attempt  of 
other  orators  and  by  renewed  intreaties  from  the  Egestaian  du^t  Uie 
envoys ;  and  the  effect  of  all  was  so  powerful  that  Nikias,  ^•'^!jj7 
feeling  himself  already  practically  defeated,  resorted  to  a  on  the 
device  by  which  he  hoped  to  disgust  them  with  the  enterprise,  needed  to 
Assuming  that  the  expedition  would  be  voted,  he  insisted  thewiter- 
thaf  it  must  be  made  on  a  scale  which  might  fairly  justify  P"*®* 
confidence  in  its  success.     In  the  way  of  help  in  Sicily  itself 
not  much  was  to  be  looked  for.     In  the  reported  wealth  of 
the  Egestaians  he  put  no  faith  whatever.  ^^^^     Their  enemies 
the  men  of  Selinous  he  knew  to  be  far  richer.     Besides  the 
Egestaians  their  only  allies  would  be  found  in  Naxos  and- 
Katane :  Leontinoi  existed  only  in  the  memory  of  its  exiled 
citizens.    On  the  other  side  were  seven  important  and  wealthy 
cities,  strong  especially  in  their  cavalry.     Against  such  foes 
mere  fleets  with  their  ordinary  crews  would  be  of  little  or  no 
avail.     They  must  carry  with  them  hoplites,  bowmen,  and 
slingers,  and  must  go  amply  provided  with  a  convoy  of  grain- 
bearing  vessels,  and  with  everything  that  could  insure  the 
well-being  of  the  army  under  all  possible  accidents  of  war, 

I'W'J  Thuc.  vi.  2J,  2. 
7'  2 
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BOOK      These  were  for  him  no  matters  for  doubt  or  controversy ;  and 
^ 1^ — '  if  any  viewed  them  as  such,  he  would  resign  to  them  a  com- 


mand which  had  been  thrust  upon  him  against  his  will. 
Compliance       This  manccuvre  on  the  part  of  Nikias  was  followed  by  a 

of  the  . 

Athenian  result  precisely  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  hoped  for. 
aiTThe  de-  F^  from  inducing  the  people  to  give  up  the  enterprise  as 
Nikial^^  One  whoUy  beyond  their  strength,  he  united  all  parties  by 
proposing  a  course  which  seemed  to  make  failure  impossible. 
The  enthusiasm  of  those  who  were  most  eager  for  the  expedi- 
tion was  increased  tenfold,  while  the  more  sober-minded  were 
led  to  think  that  what  Athens  undertook  with  a  superfluity 
of  resources,  she  would  assuredly  be  able  to  accomplish.  To 
both  Sicily  now  became  an  El-Dorado,  from  which  a  stream 
of  perennial  wealth  would  be  poured  into  Athens ;  and  in  face 
of  the  fever  of  excitement  thus  produced  the  minority  who 
stiU  felt  the  folly  and  evil  of  the  scheme  preferred  silence 
to  the  imputation  whether  of  cowardice  or  of  treachery.**'^ 
When  then  one  of  the  citizens  started  up  and  insisted  that 
instead  of  further  preface  Nikias  without  multiplying  words 
should  say  precisely  what  he  wanted,  the  unfortunate  general 
was  caught  in  his  own  trap.  Like  one  passing  sentence  of 
death,  not  on  himself  (for  his  personal  bravery  was  never 
questioned,  nor  can  he  be  charged  with  setting  too  high 
a  value  on  his  own  life),  but  on  the  high-spirited,  although 
mistaken,  men  whom  he  feared  that  he  should  be  leading 
to  ruin,  Nikias  said  that  he  must  have  at  least  a  hundred 
triremes,  and,  if  possible,  more  than  five  thousand  hoplites, 
with  light  troops  in  proportion.  Not  only  was  his  request 
instantly  complied  with,  but  with  his  colleagues  he  received 
full  powers  over  all  arrangements  for  the  expedition.  The 
die  was  cast.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  allies  of  Athens,  whether 
free  or  subject,  to  send  their  naval  contingents,  and  the 
Argives  and  Mantineians  were  invited  to  take  their  part  in 
the  great  work.  The  eflPorts  of  Nikias  to  chill  the  ardour  of 
the  people  had  secured  to  Alkibiades  a  victory  far  greater 
than  any  which  he  had  hoped  for,  and  staked  almost  the 
existence  of  the  state  on  the  issue  of  the  enterprise.  But 
in  justice  to  Nikias  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  dis- 

1090  Xhuc.  vi.  24p 
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suasions*  were  not  founded  on    the  mere   anticipation  of     chap. 


VII. 


disaster.  He  went  with  no  high  hopes;  he  was  weighed  ^ 
down  perhaps  with  some  heavy  misgivings  :  but  unquestion- 
ably he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  that  the  scheme  would 
inevitably  end  in  failure.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that,  had  he 
felt  thus  assured,  he  would  have  refused  to  serve  as  general 
as  steadily  as  he  had  declined  to  take  charge  of  the  rein- 
forcements for  Pylos.  Nikias  needed  not  to  fear  imputations 
of  cowardice ;  and  at  the  worst  he  might  have  insisted  on 
serving  in  the  ranks  of  an  army  for  whose  ill-fortune  he 
dared  not  to  make  himself  responsible,  or  have  intreated 
the  Athenians  to  send  him  on  any  other  errand,  however 
dangerous,  in  which  disaster  would  not  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  state  itself.  Nikias  went  to  Sicily,  because  on  a 
general  view  of  the  case  he  felt  that  he  might  hope  to  re- 
turn home  in  triumph ;  but  he  condemned  the  whole  scheme 
emphatically  on  the  ground  that  in  such  an  enterprise  victory 
would  be  not  much  less  a  calamity  than  defeat.  The  latter 
might  cripple  Athens  for  years ;  but  success  would  extend  her 
empire  to  an  unmanageable  size,  would  involve  her  in  an  in- 
extricable network  of  difficulties,  and  would  lead  to  further 
schemes  of  aggression  which  would  be  avenged  in  her  speedy 
downfallJ°3» 

The  prospect  for  the  present  was  singularly  bright  and  Themuti- 
alluring.  The  ravages  of  the  plague  had  long  since  been  re-  theHermai. 
paired ;  ^^°^  the  exhaustion  of  the  former  war  was  no  longer 
felt;  and  the  treasury  of  the  Akropolis  which  had  been 
emptied  of  its  reserve  fund  after  the  siege  of  Potidaia  was 
now  replenished  with  the  goodly  store  of  3,000  talents. ^^^^ 
But  a  fatal  wound  had,  nevertheless,  been  dealt  to  the 
Athenian  empire :  and  the  blow  had  come  not.  from  noisy 
demagogues,  such  as  Kleon  and  Hyperbolos  are  represented 
to  have  been,  but  from  men  of  the  noblest  blood  and  of  the 
highest  refinement  and  culture  in  the  city.  The  decisive 
step  was  taken,  not  with  the  haste  which  we  are  tempted 
to  impute  to  a  democratic  community  spurred  on  in  the  ex- 

Jcoi  Thuc.  vi.  11  et  scq. 

*^'*"^  So  little  countenance  does  the  hUtory  of  Athens  present  to  the  theory  that  great 
epidemics  permanently  weaken  a  people.  See  Dictionary  of  Science^  Literature,  and 
Art^  s.  V.  I'lague. 

leys  Biickh,  Corp,  Inter.  Att.  No.  7C.     Grote,  ///«/.  Gr.  vii.  225. 
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BOOK     citement  of  the  moment  by  a  few  violent  and  selfish  leaders, 
111. 

but  after  a  series  of  anxious  debates  preceding  and  following 

a  mission  to  Egesta  which  filled  up  a  period  of  many  months. 

That  the  people  were  finally  duped  partly  by  the  Egestaians 

and  in  part  by  those  of  their  own  commissioners  who  were 

in  collusion  with  them,  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt :  but  the 

same  thing  might  have  happened  with  the  most  oligarchical 

communities  of  Hellas.    That  their  respect  for  Nikias  should 

have  induced  them  to  carry  out  the  expedition  on  a  scale 

altogether  beyond  that  of  the  first  design  and  at  a  cost  £ur 

exceeding  that  which  Alkibiades  could  have  persuaded  them 

to  incur,  is  a  fault  on  which  aristocratic  politicians  ought  not 

to  be  too  severe.     It  was  the  regard  paid  to  the  personal 

integrity  of  Nikias  which  roused  the  vehement  enthusiasm 

of  the  Athenians,  and  brought  forward  an  eager  crowd  of 

volunteers  where  the  generals  had  feared  that  they  might 

have  to  constrain  men  to  an  irksome  service.     With  the 

same  ardour  the  trierarchs  vied  with  each  othier  in  the 

lavishness  with  which  they  provided  everything  necessary 

for  the  comfort  of  their  crews  and  of  the  troops  whom  they 

were  to  convey  to  the  scene  of  action.    In  addition  to  the  pay 

offered  by  the  state  they  added  bounties  in  order  to  secure 

the  most  skilful  and  sturdy  oarsmen.     The  cheerfulness  and 

energy  of  the  people  generally  were  sustained  at  the  highest 

pitch  by  the  prophets  and  soothsayers  who  either  assured 

them  of  victory  in  unequivocal  terms  or  cheated  them  'with 

the  ambiguous  language  which  might  be  reconciled  with  any 

result.  **^^*     The  vehement  impulse  thus  imparted  was  at  its 

height,  when  the  citizens  awoke  one  morning  to  find  that  the 

figures  of  Hermes,  busts  standing  on  quadrangular  pedestals 

which  bore  the  phallic  sign,  had  with  scarcely  an  exception  *^^* 

been  mutilated  and  defaced.    These  Hermai,  or  statues  of  the 

Master  Thief,*®^®  stood  in  the  Agora,  before  the  temples,  the 

I'KU  Prom  Herodotos  we  should  have  had  specimens  of  these  vaticiiiation8  :  Thucy- 
dides,  viii.  1,  merely  says  that  the  Athenians  after  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse  were 
very  angry  with  the  prophets  who  had  promised  them  success.  It  would  seem  then 
that  there  were  some  who  found  it  not  easy  to  ^et  off  under  the  plea  that  tlieir  words 
had  been  as  much  misunderstood  by  the  people  as  the  Delphian  responses  had  been  mi»- 
Interpreted  by  Kroisos.    See  vol.  i.  page  274. 

^^^  Accor&n^'  to  Andokides  one  oni^'  escaped,  and  that  was  the  one  which  the  con- 
spirators had  supposed  that  he  would  himself  deface. 

low  Mffthohgy  of  the  Aryan  NationB,  i.  119 ;  ii.  226. 
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public  buildings,  and  private  houses ;  and  the  people  com-  ^yil*' 
forted  themselves  vrith  the  thought  that  the  reverence  which  ^*— ^ — ^ 
they  paid  to  him  enlisted  the  god  on  their  side,  and  pledged 
him  to  protect  them  against  the  robbers  of  whom  he  was  the 
most  adroit  and  subtle.  The  event  produced  a  profound  sen- 
sation. There  was  no  part  of  the  city  which  was  free  from 
the  profanation  thus  offered  to  the  god;  and  therefore  all 
Athens  had  at  once  forfeited  all  right  to  the  goodwill  of  the 
deity.  Hermes  at  least  might  be  expected  to  resent  the  in- 
dignity with  the  severest  judgements :  nor  was  it  possible  to 
say  how  far  his  feelings  might  be  shared  by  the  great  com- 
pany of  the  gods.  Nay,  it  was  impossible  to  feel  assured 
that  some  or  all  of  these  had  not  been  insulted  already. 
The  religious  fears  of  the  Athenians  had  been  roused ;  and 
no  people  perhaps  were  ever  on  this  point  more  sensitive.*®^^ 
It  was  clear  that  there  lurked  in  the  city  a  body  of  men  for 
whom  religion,  law,  and  duty  had  no  constraint,  men  who  did 
not  scruple  to  wage  war  against  the  gods  and  to  involve  the 
guiltless  in  the  punishment  due  for  their  own  iniquities.  But 
the  presence  of  such  men  in  the  city  involved  a  political  not 
less  than  a  religious  danger.  The  one  in  fact  could  not  be 
separated  from  the  other.  The  sacrilege  committed  on  the 
Hermai  was  the  act  of  men  belonging  to  an  organised  body ; 
and  hence  the  Athenians  had  in  their  midst  a  secret  society 
who  hated  the  existing  constitution  of  their  country.  Men 
who  had  any  respect  for  law  and  decency  could  never  have 
become  partakers  in  such  evil  deeds,  and  hence  the  suspicion 
of  political  conspiracy  was  necessarily  roused  by  the  discovery 
that  a  gross  insult  had  been  offered  to  one  of  the  divine  pro- 
tectors of  the  city.  This  inference  would  be  fully  justified  in 
most  of  the  states  even  of  modern  Europe  ;  and  the  condition 
of  mind  which  compelled  the  Athenians  to  draw  the  inference 
must  be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact.  The  religions  of  the 
ancient  world  were  intensely  local,  nor  is  the  popular  Chris- 
tianity whether  of  the  East  or  the  West  at  the  present  day 
free  from  this  all-pervading  characteristic.  The  statues  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  have  replaced  the  statues  of  Hermes ;  but 

icy7  jhia  characteristic,  known  aa  their  5«t<ri8ai/Aoria,  ig  specially  noted  in  the  sjkjccU 
of  St.  Paul  on  the  hUl  of  Areiopagos. 
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BOOK  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  the  mind  of  the  people  faatem 
' — -r-^— '  itself  on  the  local  presence  of  the  protecting  powers.  The 
educated  men  and  still  more  the  minorily  of  real  thinkers  in 
Europe  may  have  risen  into  a  higher  and  more  serene  region, 
and  see  clearly  the  folly  of  a  superstition  which  springs  finom 
a  cramped  and  undisceming  mind ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  treat 
as  ridiculous  religious  instincts  with  which  we  may  have  no 
sympathy,  and  to  regard  as  trifles  matters  which  to  men 
in  whom  these  instincts  are  strong  must  be  of  supreme 
importance. 
Acctisa-  Respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai  at  Athens  two 

Aikibiades.  things  Only  are  certain.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  a 
conspiracy  existed,  whatever  may  have  been  its  objects,  and 
that  with  this  conspiracy  Aikibiades  had  nothing  to  do.  To 
the  last  very  little  was  known  of  this  strange  business ;  but 
the  supposition  is  ludicrous  that  a  man  should  set  in  motion 
schemes  which  would  involve  his  own  life  in  imminent 
danger,  and  that  he  would  do  this  just  when  he  was  setting 
off  on  an  expedition  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  to 
which  the  discovery  was  likely  to  be  faital.  We  may  advance 
one  step  further,  and  maintain  confidently  that  the  end  at 
which  most  of  the  conspirators  aimed  was  the  ruin  of  Aiki- 
biades. It  is  also  possible  that  with  this  motive  was  com- 
bined a  desire  to  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition  altogether.  It  is  perhaps  even  not  unlikely  that 
among  the  conspirators  may  have  been  some  who  were 
actuated  by  the  latter  motive  alone ;  and  these,  knowing 
how  earnestly  Nikias  had  spoken  against  the  scheme,  may 
have  felt  that  an  appeal  to  his  religious  fears  would  be  the 
means  of  re-opening  the  question  and  rousing  a  more  deter- 
mined opposition  on  the  part  of  men  who  were  thus  far 
afraid  to  break  silence.  But  that  the  whole  career  of  Aiki- 
biades whether  as  a  statesman  or  a  private  citizen  had  raised 
up  against  him  a  band  of  bitter  enemies,  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all.  He  was  hated  more  especially  by  wealthy  men  of  the 
oligarchical  party,  whom  he  insulted  by  his  arrogance  and 
eclipsed  by  the  ostentation  and  extravagant  costliness  of  his 
Liturgies.  An  oligarchical  society  may  display  towards  the 
inferior  classes  a  supercilious  haughtiness  scarcely  surpassed 
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even  by  that  of  Alkibiades,  but  oligarchs  generally  have  no     CFIAP. 

mind  that  this  haughtiness  should  be  exhibited  towards  them-  ^^ r-^ 

selves  by  one  who  is  only  their  peer.  They  had  no  security  that 
Alkibiades  might  not  at  any  time  adopt  the  tactics  by  which 
oligarchic  as  well  as  democratic  constitutions  had  been  sub- 
verted in  former  days;  and  there  were  good  grounds  for 
thinking  that  if  Alkibiades  returned  a  conqueror  from  Sicily, 
he  would  return  with  an  ascendency  so  prodigious  as  to 
render  the  possibility  of  a  despotism  renewed  in  his  person 
no  idle  dream.  The  great  thing  then  was  to  prevent  him 
from  going :  and  in  this  they  very  nearly  succeeded.  But, 
strangely  enough,  the  charge  brought  against  Alkibiades  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai.  As  soon 
as  the  sacrilege  was  discovered,  rewards  were  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  conspirators :  but  to  these  offers  were 
added  promises  of  immunity  from  punishment  to  all,  whether 
citizens,  metoikoi,  foreignei*s,  or  slaves,  who  might  give  evi- 
dence of  any  irreligious  acts  which  now  or  recently  had  been 
committed  in  the  city.  Commissioners  were  appointed  for 
receiving  information ;  and  it  was  to  offences  of  this  latter 
class  that  their  attention  was  first  called.  Slaves  came  for- 
ward to  say  that  they  had  seen  Alkibiades  with  other  young 
and  rich  men  mimicking  in  private  houses  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  perhaps  proved  their  assertions 
by  showing  the  acquaintance  which  they  had  thus  gained 
with  those  sacred  rites.  The  preparations  for  the  departure 
of  the  fleet  were  all  but  finished,  and  if  we  may  believe 
Andokides,  the  trireme  of  Lamachos  was  already  moored 
in  the  outer  harbour,  when  in  the  public  assembly  Alki- 
biades was  charged  with  this  intolerable  profanation.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  him  innocent ;  but  his  political  op- 
ponents had  no  justification  for  inferring  his  guilt  in  the 
matter  of  the  Herraai  because  he  had  put  on  the  garments  of 
the  Hierophant  and  addressed  his  boon  conipanions  as  per- 
sons initiated  in  the  sacred  m3'steries.^^^^  The  lawless  extra- 
vagance of  the  conduct  ascribed  to  him  might  warrant  a 
belief  in  his  guilt,  whenever  the  offence  was  not  manifestly 
against  his  own  interests ;  but  apart  from  direct  evidence  to 

•C&8  Thuc.  vi.  28,  2. 
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BOOK      the  contrary  it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  him  a  deliberate 
— r^— '  political  suicide.     The  demeanour  of  Alkibiades  in  this  crisis 
was  straightforward  and  commendable.    He  insisted  on  being 
brought  to  trial  before  he  sailed,  and  protested  against  the 
injustice  of  allowing  him  to  depart  in  charge  of  an  army 
while  at  home  an  accusation  impended  oyer  him  which  his 
enemies  by  slanders  spread  about  during  his  absence  might 
indefinitely  aggravate.     Asserting  his  innocence,  lie  neyer- 
thcless  professed  his  willingness  to  submit  to  any  penalty  if 
he  should  be  found  guilty;  and  so  far  as  the  plot  of  the 
Hermokopidai  or  mutilators  of  the  Hermai  was  concerned^ 
he  assuredly  spoke  the  truth.     Nor  must  we  forget  the  wide 
distinction  which  lies  between  the  private  mimicry  of  rites 
which  the  profaners  regard  as  absurd,  or  the  private  derision 
of  doctrines  which  they  hold  to  be  false,  and  the   studied 
violence  done  to  the  popular  faitli  by  hacking  and  hewing  its 
emblems  in  the  streets.     In  the  popular  opinion  the  two 
acts  would  stand  necessarily  much  on  the  same  level ;  but 
the  perpetrator  might  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  one  far 
more  easily  than  he  could  to  the  other.*®^     In  demanding 
an  immediate  trial  Alkibiades  was  therefore  acting  wisely. 
His  opponents  saw  that  a  large  proi)ortion'of  the  troops  were 
on  his  side,  and  they  feared  that  his  condemnation  might 
send  home  in  wrath  or  disgust  the  Argive  and  Mantineian 
allies  who  by  his  influence  had  been  induced  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition.     It  was  indispensable  that  the  fleet  should 
not  be  detained ;  and  the  speakers  who  now  followed  the 
instructions  of  his  personal  enemies  urged  that  the  trial 
should    be   postponed  until   a  definite    time   should  have 
passed  after  his  recall,  whenever  the  latter  step  should  be 
resolved  on. 
iicde-  It  was  now  midsummer,  and  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea; 

10,  fleet       and  never  did  a  more  magnificent  force  issue  from  Athens 
viniicus.     than  when  the  hoi)lites  left  the  city  to  embark  on  board  the 
ships  which  were  to  bear  them  away  to  Sicily.  Its  splendour 

1099  Mr,  Grote,  IJist.  Gr.  vii.  21*0,  makes  some  citations  from  French  lawyen  on  the 
subject  of  Trtoson  aju^aiiist  God,  or,  as  Knglish  law  would  term  it,  blasphemy.  Their 
language  is  frightfully  severe,  and  the  punishments  whicA  they  assign  to  the  oAence  m 
as  terrible  as  any  which  could  be  inflicted  on  the  most  daring  umfaners  of  temples  or 
mutilators  of  images.  But  in  the  one  set  of  cascA  the  actors  would  rather  be  giviiif  Tent 
to  their  own  unbelief  cr  disgust  without  intending  to  insult  their  countiymenTin  the 
other  they  would  be  declaring  war  agahist  the  dominant  faith  and  practice  of  the  age. 
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lay  not  so  much  in  the  numbers  whether  of  the  men  or  of     chap. 

VII. 

the  triremes.  Ahno&t  as  many  had  gone  with  Hagnon  to  >- — r-^— ' 
Potidaia  or  with  Perikles  to  Epidauros.  But  in  these  instances 
the  voyages  were  short,  and  the  equipments  of  the  men  were 
poor.  Now  all  that  the  wealth  and  energy  of  Athens  could 
procure -was  bestowed  without  stint  on  the  armament  of  the 
ships  and  to  insure  the  efficiency  of  the  men.  They  who 
served  at  their  own  cost  strove  with  an  ambitious  rivalry  to 
do  honour  to  the  city  by  the  excellence  of  their  arms,  while 
the  state  supplied  weapons  and  armour  for  the  seven  hundred 
citizens  of  the  poorest  or  Thetic  class  who  served  as  Epibatai 
on  board  the  triremes.*'^  But  impressive  as  the  sight  was 
when  the  1500  picked  hoplites  reached  the  Peiraieus,  the 
full  strength  of  the  force  designed  to  subjugate  Sicily  could 
not  be  seen.  The  allies,  with  the  corn-vessels  and  other 
ships,  were  to  meet  them  at  Korkyra,  thence  to  cross  the 
Ionic  gulf  to  the  lapygian  promontory.  But  on  the  shores 
of  the  great  Athenian  harbour  the  day  was  made  memorable 
not  so  much  by  the  brilliancy  of  military  array  as  by  the 
high  hopes,  troubled  by  some  transient  misgivings,  which 
filled  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  accompanied  their  friends 
from  the  city  and  were  now  to  bid  them  farewell.  Almost 
the  whole  population  of  Athens  had  come  down  to  Peiraieus. 
Foreigners  were  there,  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  the  armament,  while  fathers,  brothers,  wives,  and 
children  felt  their  bright  hopes  fadipg  away  as  they  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  stern  realities  of  parting.  Tlius 
far  they  had  buoyed  themselves  up  with  the  thought  that 
the  power  of  Athens  was  fully  equal  to  the  achievement  of 
any  scheme  on  which  she  had  set  her  mind ;  but  now  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  their  scanty  knowledge  of  the  great 
island  which  they  were  going  to  conquer,  and  the  certainty 
that  in  any  case  many  were  departing  who  would  never  see 
their  homes  again,  threw  a  dark  veil  over  the  future,  and 
many  burst  into  bitter  weex)ing.  The  trumpets  gave  the 
signal  for  silence,  and  while  some  prayed  to  a  God  and  Father 
neither  local  nor  changeful,  the  voices  of  the  heralds  rose  in 
invocation  of  the  gods  of  the  city.     From  golden  and  silver 

»•'*>  Thuc.  vi.  43.    See  note  1432. 
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goblets  the  libations  were-  poured  to  appease  the  deities  of 
tlic  lieaveus  and  the  earth,  of  the  land  and  the  sea.    The 
Pseau  shout  echoed  over  the  waters,  and  the  long  line  of 
triremes  swept  in  file  from  the  harbour.     HaTing  reached 
the  open  sea,  each  ship's  crew  put  out  its  full  strength,  and 
strove  for  victory  in  the  race  to  Aigina.^^®*    When  at  lengUi 
all  were  gathered  at  Korkjra,  the  fleet  numbered  184  triremes, 
100  of  which  were  supplied  by  Athens  alone,  60  of  these 
being  picked  vessels  both  for  speed  and  for  general  efficiency 
in  battle.     Rhodes  supplied  two  Pentekonteroi,  or  vessels  of 
fifty  oars.     Among  the  5,100  hoplites  were  500  ALrgives  and 
250  Mantineians  and  mercenaries.     To  these  were  added  280 
archers,  of  whom  80  were  Kretan,  700  Bhodian  slingers,  and 
100  Megarian  exiles  who  served  in  light  armour.     A  single 
transport  carried  the  thirty   horsemen  who  composed  the 
whole  cavalry  force  of  the  invaders."®* 

Even  in  Sparta  with  its  habitual  wariness  and  secrecy  a 
plan  so  vast  could  not  have  been  formed,  nor  a  force  so  great 
brought  together,  without  giving  rise  to  rumours  which 
would  reach  the  state  against  which  these  preparations  were 
being  made.  At  Athens,  where  no  step  could  be  taken 
except  after  public  debate,  such  secrecy  would  be  impossible. 
During  the  many  weeks  spent  by  the  Athenians  in  g^etting 
their  armament  together,  tidings  of  the  coming  invasion  were 
from  time  to  time  brought  to  Syracuse :  but  they  were  received 
for  the  most  part  with  a  stubborn  incredulity  against  which 
Hermokrates  in  vain  raised  his  voice.  Ten  years  before  at  the 
s>Tiod  of  Gela  he  had  striven  earnestly  to  form  a  confederacy  of 
all  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  whether  Dorians  orlonians,  avowedly 
as  a  check  on  the  boundless  aggressiveness  of  Athens.  Now 
he  came  forward  in  the  public  assembly  at  Syracuse  to  tell  his 
countrymen  that  the  danger  which  he  had  feared  was  no  longer 
distant.  The  Athenians,  having  taken  up  the  absurd  quarrel 
of  the  Egestaians  and  the  ruined  Leontinoi,  were  already 

1701  Thuc.  vi.  32. 

^'^^  lb.  vi.  43.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apparent  size  of  the  Hoet  was  grMtly  in- 
creased by  the  large  number  of  trading  ships  \rhich  accompanied  it  in  liopes  of  gtin* 
lb.  vi.  44.  The  thirty  transports  which  carried  the  bakers  needed  for  the  foroe  cooTvycd 
also  a  body  of  skilled  masons  and  carpenters  with  all  the  tools  needed  for  the  exerete 
of  their  craft.  The  sum  totid  of  the  forces  finally  engagetl  at  Syracuse  w«a  vaatly  in- 
creased bv  subsequent  reinforcements.  The  composition  of  this  great  army  is  giren  by 
Thucydides  in  the  thrilling  chapters  which  relate  the  final  catastrophe. 
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on  the  way  upon  their  errand  of  conquest.  There  was  little  chap, 
time  for  deliberation ;  but  if  there  was  need  of  energetic  /'^> 
action,  there  was  no  cause  for  fear.  The  very  magnitude  of 
the  armament  which  was  brought  against  them  would  con- 
strain all  the  Sikeliots  to  make  common  cause  with  Syracuse, 
the  only  possible  results  being  the  ignominious  retreat  of  the 
invaders  or  their  utter  ruin.  All  history  taught  the  same 
lesson.  Schemes  for  distant  conquest  were  rarely  successful, 
and  the  brightest  page  in  Athenian  annals  was  the  humilia- 
tion of  Xerxes  and  the  destruction  of  Mardonios  with  forces 
vastly  larger  than  any  which  Athens  could  bring  against 
Sicily.  Nothing  more,  then,  was  needed  than  timely  caution. 
The  Syracusans  must  not  only  be  ready  for  the  struggle 
themselves :  they  must  rouse  all  the  Hellenes  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  to  common  action  in  a  time  of  common  jeopardy.  They 
must  ask  the  aid  even  of  Carthage,  which,  in  spite  of  her 
wealth  and  her  maritime  enterprise^  still  dreaded  the  naval 
power  and  restless  ambition  of  Athens,*'^*  and  must  further 
insist  on  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  armies  of  Sparta  and 
Corinth.  Nay,  were  it  not  for  their  habitual  inactivity  or 
sluggishness,  he  would  urge  upon  them  the  adoption  of 
more  vigorous  and  decisive  measures.  If  they  were  of  his 
mind,  provisions  for  two  months  would  be  placed  on  every 
Syracusan  trireme,  and  the  Athenians  should  learn  that  they 
must  fight  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  before  they  could  make 
their  way  to  those  of  Sicily.  In  his  judgement  the  mere 
knowledge  that  they  must  face  their  enemies  at  Taras  or  off 
the  lapygian  promontory  would  so  damp  their  ardour  that 
little  energy  would  be  left  for  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise, while  it  would  probably  determine  Nikias,  whose  dislike 
of  the  scheme  was  no  secret,  to  abandon  it  altogether. 

The   position   of  Hermokrates   a«  an  oligarchical  leader 

1705  Thijj  proposal  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Thucydides,  vi.  34.  The  substantial  accuracy 
of  his  report  is  not  impugned,  even  if  this  portion  of  it  be  called  into  question.  If  it  be 
taken  as  a  fact,  it  betrays  the  same  determined  centrifugal  tendency  which  led  the 
Spartans  to  court  the  alliance,  it  might  almost  be  said,  the  patronage,  of  the  Persian 
despot  in  order  by  his  aid  to  destroy  the  empire  of  Athens.  Hermokrates  was  at  the 
least  short-sighted  if  he  thought  that  there  could  be  any  permanent  friendship  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Sicilian  (ireeks.  The  ruin  of  the  Athenian  armament  in 
Sicily  was  followed  by  a  vehement  outburst  of  Carthaginian  hatred  against  the  Sikeliots. 
We  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  one  event  was  the  cause  of  the  other ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  think  that  with  so  vast  a  fleet  as  that  which  a  few  years  later  they  sent 
to  Sicily  the  Carthaginians  would  so  greatly  have  dreaded  the  Athenian  naval  force,  or 
even  have  feared  it  at  all.    See,  further,  Arnold,  HUtory  ofRome^  I.  459. 
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BOOK      could  scarcely  fail  to  impart  a  political  complexion  to  his 
— ^  - — '  censures  on  the  character  of  the  Sjracusan  people*     At  least 
iepiy  of      it  might  be  turned  to  a  political  account  by  speakers  belong- 
fonw^to       "^g  to  a  difterent  school.     The  arguments  urged  by  Nildaa 
against  the  whole  scheme  from  first  to  last  and  under  any 
conditions  were  so  strong  and  at  the  same  time  so  obriout 
that  we  need  feel  no  surprise  if  they  suggested  themaelTefl 
to  the  S}Tacusan  Athenagoras.     We  lack  indeed  sufficient 
evidence  to  assert  positively  that  he  employed  these  azga- 
ments  as  reasons  for  discrediting  the  reality  of  an  expedition 
for  the  prevention  of  which  they  had  been  urged  by  Nikias; 
but  if  we  give  him  credit  for  the  speech  ascribed  to  him  by 
Thucydides,   his   emphatic   assertions  that  the   Athenians, 
noted  as  they  were  for  sobriety  of  judgement,  would  never  be 
frantic  enough  to  leave  a  war  unfinished  in  Chalkidike  in 
order  to  undertake  a  war  on  a  huger  scale  in  Sicily  attest 
the  strength  of  the  madness  which  had  been  growing  in  the 
Athenian  people  ever  since  they  deviated  from  the  policy  of 
Porikles.      If  the  future   might  be  inferred   from  what  a 
people,  on  a  review  of  their  past  history,  might  be  expected 
to  do,  Athenagoras  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  repre- 
sontiii;^'    the    Athenians    as    congratulating  themselves  on 
having  escaped  invasion  by  the  Syracusans  rather  than  as 
themselves  contemplating  an  invasion  of  Sicily.      Looking 
at  the  matter  thus,  he  could  treat  their  coming  as  a  bare 
possibility,  very  much  to  be  desired,  indeed,  because  their 
coming  could  lead  only  to  their  complete  destruction ;  but 
until  he  had  for  the  fact  of  their  approach  evidence  which  he 
believed  not  to  be  forthcoming,  he  must  regard  these  report* 
as  the   malicious  fabrications  of  men   who   for  their  own 
oligarchical  purposes  were  bent  on  keeping  the  city  in  a 
state  of  continual  ferment.   These  traitorous  citizens  allowed 
her  no  rest,  hoping  that  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind 
might  be  used  as  a  means  for  secm'ing  to  themselves  a  degree 
of  power  wliich  would  enable  them  to  subvert  the  constitution. 
The  persons,  therefore,  to  be  punished  were  not  the  Athen- 
ians whom  they  would  never  see,  but  the  orators  who  for 
their  own  selfish  ends  sought  to  scare  them  with  imaginary 
ten'ors,  and  to  shut  their  eyes  to  more  real  perils  at  home. 
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The  harangue  of  Athenagoras  would  have  been  followed,     chap. 
we   cannot  doubt,   by  an  angry   controversy,  had  not  the 


Strategoi  or  generals  interposed  their  authority.  Eising  up  interfer- 
at  once,  one  of  them  insisted  that  these  personal  arguments  s>T«casan 
and  retorts  must  come  to  an  end,  and  that  as  they  were  *'^"®^*' 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  so  they  would  take  the 
measures  most  likely  to  insure  it.*^®^  But,  if  the  debate  was 
thus  carried  on  and  thus  ended,  it  tends  to  upset  many 
notions  which  have  almost  assumed  the  character  of  settled 
axioms  in  politics.  Democracies  are  pretty  widely  credited 
with  turbulence  and  warlike  impetuosity,  and  democratic 
leaders  are  supposed  to  have  a  special  interest  in  fanning 
the  flame.  The  history  of  Athens  and  of  Syracuse  lends  no 
countenance  to  these  ideas.  Athenagoras  in  the  one  state 
answers  to  EHeon  in  the  other.  But  if  Kleon,  the  so-called 
bully  and  braggart,  sought  to  maintain  the  struggle  at  Pylos 
and  Amphipolis,  he  had  opposed  himself  to  the  war  when 
Perikles  was  insisting  that  the  struggle  was  inevitable ;  and, 
earlier  still,  the  aristocratic  or  oligarchical  Kimon  had  done 
his  best  to  prolong  the  war  with  Persia,  while  Perikles,  the 
champion  of  the  demos,  set  his  face  steadily  against  it.  Here 
also,  at  Syracuse,  the  war  policy  comes  from  the  oligarchic 
leader,  while  the  demagogue  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
peace,  on  the  ground  that  his  opponents  seek  to  stir  up  strife 
in  the  hope  of  ultimately  putting  the  people  down.  These 
seeming  inconsistencies  prove  only  the  danger  of  generalisa- 
tions not  founded  on  a  sufficient  basis  of  fact.  They  tell  us 
little  positively  about  the  nature  of  either  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  they  show  that  the  same  opinions  and  the  same 
conduct  may  be  expected,  from  members  whether  of  the  one 
or  of  the  other,  from  causes  which  are  rarely  known  to  us 
fully  and  which  sometimes  we  may  be  wholly  unable  to 
ascertain.  But  if  here  we  are  dealing  with  doubtful  points, 
we  reach  surer  ground  when  we  coaie  to  the  proposal  of  the 
oligarchic  Hermokrates  for  an  alliance  with  the  barbarians 
of  Carthage.  Wliether  the  fact  imply  praise  or  blame,  it 
still  remains  a  fact  that  a  far  larger  amount  of  toleration 
marks   the   foreign   policy  of  Hellenic    democracy  than  of 
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BOOK  Hellenic  oligarchical  governments.  In  no  case  did  democn 
Alliens  interfere  with  the  coustitational  forms  to  which 
people  of  any  place  were  found  to  be  atia.ched ;  and  in 
case  did  the  grievances  of  her  allies  or  subjects,  slight 
imaginary  as  in  most  instances  they  were,  include  i 
annoyances  on  this  score.  With  Sparta,  whatever  Brasi 
might  say  to  the  contrary,  such  interference  was  incessa 
In  short,  if  Sparta  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  < 
garchical  polity,  it  follows  that,  wherever  the  oligarc 
influence  prevailed,  it  would  foster  the  Greek  centrifa 
spirit  in  its  most  extravagant  forui;  it  would  tend  to  h 
the  several  Greek  cities  in  absolute  isolation;  it  wo 
render  impossible  that  common  action  founded  on  comn 
interests  which  distinguishes  a  nation  from  a  mere  aggreg 
of  clans.  The  only  determined  resistance  to  Persian  aggi 
sion  comes  from  the  democratic  leaders  of  Athens ;  and 
sooner  has  Corinth  stirred  up  the  strife  between  the  i 
lending  states  of  Greece,  than  Sparta  seeks  to  bring  u] 
Ionian  Hellas  the  arms  of  the  Persian  king,  as  Hermokra 
at  Syracuse  urges  his  countrymen  to  seek  the  alliance  of 
African  city  which  was  and  which  remained  their  natu 
enemy.  So  far  as  the  theory  of  autonomy  universally  accept 
by  the  Greeks  rendered  it  possible  for  her  to  do  so,  Ath< 
by  her  maritime  empire  welded  her  subjects  into  a  nati< 
Sparta  undid  her  work,  and  the  result  was  that  both  i 
prostrate  first  before  the  Makedonian  and  then  before  t 
centralising  power  of  Rome.*'^ 

While  with  the  Syracusans  the  coming  of  the  enemy  ^ 
a  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy,  the  tidings,  no  long 
^TBitslit^^  questionable,  were  received  that  the  Athenian  armame 
had  already  reached  Rhegion.  At  Korkyra,  in  order  to  avc 
difficulties  in  procuring  supplies  of  food  and  water,  the  fle 
had  bi.»en  divided  into  three  portions,  one  being  intrust 
to  each  of  the  three  commanders.  These  divisions  foUowi 
at  fixed  intervals  the  three  ships  which  had  been  sent 


PropreM  of 
the  Athen- 
ifln  arma- 


Mcwene. 


^'^''  How  far  the  speech  of  Athcnaporas  may  be  hiAtorical  in  its  details,  wc  cani 
8av  with  certainty  ;  but  as  a  description  of  the  working  of  oliprarchical' factions^  it  I 
a  high  historical  value.  If  the  facts  were  as  he  is  said  to  have  stated  them,  SjTan 
was  incurrinf^  ]irccisely  the  same  danf;or  which  Argos  had  to  face  when  she  set  up, 
allowed  tlie  setting  up  of,  the  regiment  of  One  Thousand.    iS<ie  page  804. 
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ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities.'^®^     chap 

VII. 

The  bright  hopes  with  which  they  started  were  damped  *- — r-^ 
almost  at  the  outset.  Nowhere  would  the  people  of  the 
towns  which  they  passed  allow  them  more  than  mooring 
ground  and  liberty  of  watering;  and  even  this  boon  was 
refused  to  them  by  the  Tarantines  and  the  Lokrians.  The 
friendliness  of  the  men  of  Bhegion  in  former  days  and  their 
kinship  with  the  Leontines  led  them  to  expect  a  more  genial 
welcome  at  that  city;  but  the  Bhegines  insisted  on  maintain- 
ing a  strict  neutrality  until  they  should  learn  the  wishes  of 
their  fellow-Italiots.  The  Syracusans  had  now  been  awakened 
to  a  fiill  sense  of  their  danger,  and  were  strengthening  their 
outposts  with  strong  garrisons,  when  the  ships,  sent  forward 
by  the  Athenian  commanders  before  the  fleet,  returned  with 
the  news  that  the  pretended  wealth  of  Egesta  was  a  mere 
cheat,  and  that  the  whole  contents  of  its  treasury  amounted 
to  no  more  than  the  modest  sum  of  thirty  talents. '^^^  To 
Nikias  this  was  no  disappointment ;  but  the  rude  shock  to 
his  bright  dreams  greatly  depressed  and  disconcerted  Alki- 
biades.  The  commissioners  who,  whether  bribed  or  not,  had 
by  their  first  report  excited  and  fed  these  brilliant  hopes  had 
now  to  undergo  no  gentle  censure ;  but  the  generals  had  to 
fece  the  graver  duty  of  determining  the  course  to  be  taken 
under  the  circumstances.  The  mind  of  Nikias  was  soon  made 
up.  He  had  been  sent  to  bring  to  an  end  the  quarrel  between 
Egesta  and  Selinous,  and  further  to  see  whether  the  restora- 
tion of  Leontinoi  were  possible,  and  whether  anything  more 
might  be  done  to  promote  the  interests  of  Athens  generally. 
He  proposed  to  act  according  to  the  letter  of  these  instruc- 
tions, and  having  displayed  the  power  of  Athens  before  the 
cities  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  to  return  home  unless  any  fresh 
events  should  open  the  way  for  further  operations.  Counsel 
so  tame  and  prudent  as  this  could  have  no  attractions  for 
Alkibiades,  who  contended  that  envoys  should  at  once  be  sent 
to  all  the  Sikeliot  cities  in  the  hope  of  detaching  them  from 
Syracuse,  and  to  the  Sikel  tribes  in  the  hope  of  securing  their 
alliance  for  Athens,  and  that  if  these  things  could  be  done 
they  should  then  attack  Selinous  and  Syracuse,  unless  the 
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ooK      fornior  would  agi'ee  to  a  reconciliation  with  Egesta  and  the 
-T-^ — '   latter  to  the  restoration  of  Leontinoi.    With  a  sharpness 
and  i>rccision  equal  to  that  of  Nikias  Lamachos  urged  the 
view  of  the  mere  general  as  distinguished  from  the  states- 
man.    Not  a  moment  in  his  opinion  was  to  be  lost,  while 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  Sicilians  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  still  fresh*     Either 
complete  victory  or  an  important  success  would  follow  an 
immediate  attack  on  Syracuse.     The  mhabitants  of  that  city 
wore  as  yet  quite  unprepared  for  the  struggle :  many  were 
still  on  their  farms  in  the  country;  and  while  the  process  of 
removal  into  the  town  was  being  carried  on,  the  Athenians 
would  have  a  chance  of  securing  many  prisoners  and  mndi 
booty.     Yet   more   a  decisive   advantage  gained   over  the 
Syracusans  would  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  depression 
of  the  adverse  Sikeliotes  who  would  thus  in  their  own  in- 
terests be  temi>ted  to  make  their  peace  with  Athens  or  even 
to  become   her  active  allies.     Lastly,  the  deserted  city  of 
IMegara,  distant  scarcely  more  than  a  day's  march,  shonld  be 
occupied  as  a  naval  station  during  the  blockade  of  SjTracnse. 
t.s  of  Of  these  three  plans  that  of  Nikias  was  the  best  from  the 

U\ui-^'  ytatesmau's  point  of  view.  Prom  that  of  the  general  the 
n'iorr<.  counsel  of  Lamachos  was  both  bold  and  able:  that  of  Alki- 
blades  was  utterly  unworthy  both  of  the  soldier  or  the  states- 
man. Looking  to  the  political  interests  of  Athens,  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  more  prudent  and  business-like  course 
than  that  of  Nikias;  and  the  result  would  have  been  a 
return  home,  if  not  after  brilliant  success,  yet  without  dis- 
Ljrace,  and  without  that  exasperation  of  feeling  both  in 
conlral  and  Sporadi(3  Hellas  which  would  have  followed  the 
triunipli:\iit  execution  of  the  plan  of  Lamachos.  But  that  of 
Alkibiades  was  a  trimming  and  vacillating  compromise  which 
boded  no  good  issue  to  the  campaign,  and  showed  him  to  be 
as  deficient  in  true  militarj'  genius  as  he  was  prominent  for  the 
audacity  and  arrogance  of  his  demeanour.  Unhappily  it  was 
the  plan  which  the  adhesion  of  liamaehos  made  it  uecessaiy 
to  adopt.  This  brave  and  gifted  military  leader  was  a  poor 
]nan  to  whom  neither  birth  nor  culture  gave  an  adyentitious 
importance ;  and  when  he  found  himself  in  a  minority,  he 
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naturally  felt,  as  a  soldier,  that  it  was  better  to  run  the     ^5^/*- 


chance  of  victory  with  Alkibiades  than  at  once  to  abandon 
it  with  Nikias.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  Athens  if  the 
two  generals  who  had  her  welfare  sincerely  at  heart  could 
by  arranging  their  own  diflFerences  have  thwarted  the  selfish 
policy  of  a  man  who  from  first  to  last  sought  to  advance  only 
his  own  interests.  But  this  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last 
instance  in  which  political  and  military  views  came  into 
conflict,  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  the  cause  which  each  was 
intended  to  serve. 

The  first  step  of  Alkibiades  after  carrying  his  point  against  Occupation 
Nikias  was  to  cross  over  in  his  trireme  to  Messene  in  the  and  aUi-  ' 
hope  of  securing  its  alliance :  but  here  too  he  was  foiled.  tSTi^tan- 
The  Messenians  would  allow  him  nothing  more  than  a  *"*"** 
market  beyond  the  walls  of  their  city.  Taking  with  them 
only  sixty  ships,  the  Athenian  generals  then  sailed  to  Naxos, 
where  they  first  found  the  people  well  disposed :  but  the 
hospitality  of  the  Naxians  wa  s  followed  by  a  rough  reception 
at  Katanfi  where  the  Syracusan  party  was  uppermost,  and 
the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  take  up  their  night  station 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tcrias.  On  the  next  day  the  whole  fleet, 
the  remaining  triremes  having  joined  them  from  Ehegion, 
advanced  in  file  to  Syracuse.  Ten  ships  sailed  into  the  great 
harbour,  and  a  proclamation  was  made  inviting  the  Leon- 
tines  within  the  city  to  join  their  friends  the  Athenians  who 
were  come  to  restore  tliem  to  their  homes.  Nothing  further 
was  accomplished,  however,  beyond  a  survey  of  the  for- 
tifications ;  but  on  their  return  to  Katane,  although  the 
army  was  still  kept  shut  out  of  the  city,  the  generals  were 
allowed  an  audience  before  the  public  assembly.  Alkibiades 
Wcis  still  speaking,  when  some  Athenians  succeeded  in  eCect- 
ing  an  entrance  into  the  town  through  a  postern  wliicli  had 
been  imperfectly  walled  up,  and  made  their  way  to  the  Agora. 
The  sight  of  the  enemy  thus  seemingly  in  j^ossession  of  the 
place  frightened  away  the  small  minority  which  constituted 
the  Syracusan  party.  In  their  absence  the  men  of  KatiuiA 
passed  a  decree  of  alliance  with  the  Athenians  and  invited  LIio 
generals  to  bring  thither  the  portion  of  the  forces  which 
had  been  left  at  Ehegion.     The  news  that  Kamarina  also 
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BOOK      might  be  expected  to  join  them  seemed  to  disclose  for  the 


HI. 


*   moment  a  brighter  prospect ;  but  the  whole  Athenian  fleets 
passing  by  Syracuse,  doubled  the  Paehynian  promontory, 
only  to  find  that  the  Kamarinaians  were  resolved  to  abide 
by  the  treaty  which  bound  them  to  admit  no  more  than  a 
single  war-ship  at  a  time  into  their  harbour.   On  their  return 
voyage  to  Katano,  they  committed  some  ravages  on  Syracnsan 
territory,  and  routed  a  small  body  of  Syracnsan  horse.     The 
plunder  was  insignificant ;  but  the  evidence  to  the  enemy 
was  complete  that  the  vast  force  arrayed  against  them  was 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not  prepared  to  act  wilh 
promptitude,  and  to  whom  time  would  probably  be  found 
the  most  powerful  antagonist. 
RecaUof         At  Katane  the  Salaminian  trireme  was  awaitinsr  them. 
This  ship  had  brought  a  summons  to  AUdbiades  and  some 
others  who  were  named  with  him,  to  return  at  once  to  Athens 
and  take  their  trial  on  the  charge  of  profaning  the  Elensinian 
mysteries.  The  excitement  attending  the  departure  of  the  fleet 
had  quieted  only  for  a  moment  the  popular  feeling  which  had 
been  sorely  wounded  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai  and  the 
disclosures,  whether  true  or  false,  which  followed   it :  and 
when  the  si)lendid  armament  dispatched  for  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  had  faded  from  their  sight,  they  turned  with  the  greater 
anxiety  to  the  task  of  appeasing  the  divine  powers  which 
might  otherwise  mar  the  enterprise.     Promises  of  immunity 
and  of  rewards  in  money  produced  the  usual  crop  of  informers 
and  the  circumstantial  stories  of  these  woi-thless  men  fed  the 
credulity  and  the  terror  of  the  multitude. *^^^     On  their  bare 
unsifted  charge  men  of  the  highest  character  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  in  order  to  discover  the  plots  of  the  existence 
of  which  they  felt  assured  they  were  sorely  tempted  to  repeal 
the  Psepliisma  which  forbade  the  application  of  torture  to 
Athenian  citizens.     But  while  their  alarm  grew  daily  more 
intense,  evidence  of  the  quality  which  they  felt  to  be  indis- 
pensable was  for  some  time  not  forthcoming.  The  allegations 
of  Metoikoi  or  of  slaves  might  justify  the  imprisonment  even 
of  most  respectable  men,  but  it  could  not  set  at  ease  the 
troubled  mind  of  the  people ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
justice  and  fair  dealing  were  for  the  time  paralysed.     The 
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circumstantial  story  of  Diokleides  was    rewarded  with  a     chap 

wreath  of  honour  and  a  public  entertainment  in  the  Pry-  -_    .  ' 

taneion ;  the  circumstantial  story  of  Andokides  whom  along 
with  more  than  forty  others  he  had  denounced  contradicted 
his  graphic  tale,  and  Diokleides  was  put  to  death.  At  last  the 
Athenians  breathed  freely.  An  Athenian  citizen  had  come 
forward  to  accuse  himself  while  he  laid  bare  the  iniquities  of 
the  Hermokopidai.  Of  the  men  thrown  into  prison  on  the 
information  of  Diokleides  those  who  were  not  accused  by 
Andokides  were  discharged  with  the  informer :  the  rest  were 
put  upon  their  trial,  and  the  language  of  Thucydides  implies 
that  they  were  convicted  on  evidence  as  slender  or  absurd  as 
that  which  sent  Lord  StaflEbrd  and  his  fellow-suflferers  to  the 
scaffold.  Others  who  had  made  their  escape  before  they 
could  be  seized  were  condemned  in  their  absence,  and  a  price 
was  put  upon  their  heads.*^^^  But  although  the  punishment 
of  these  victims  had,  as  it  was  supposed,  appeased  the  wrath 
of  Hermes,  nothing  had  been  brought  out  to  connect  Alki- 
biades  with  the  plot.  Still  his  enemies  were  resolved  that  if 
he  could  not  be  convicted  of  mutilating  statues  he  should  be 
found  guilty  of  profaning  the  mysteries.  In  the  accusation 
laid  against  him  by  Thessalos,  the  son  of  Kimon,  he  was 
charged  not  with  any  share  in  the  matter  of  the  Hermai 
or  even  in  political  plots  of  any  kind  but  simply  with 
mimicking  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies  in  his  own  house,  and 
with  appearing  before  his  guests,  whom  he  addressed  as 
Epoptai  or  Mystai,  in  the  garb  of  the  Hierophant,  supported 
by  a  Dadouchos  or  Torch-bearer  and  a  Herald.  By  such 
acts  he  would  naturally  rouse  the  resentment  of  these  great 
oflScers;  and  the  crime  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  at 
large  would  necessarily  appear  one  of  the  deepest  dye.  But 
unfortunately  the  march  of  a  small  Spartan  force  to  the 
isthmus  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  some  measures  with 
the  Boiotians  caused  in  the  public  mind  a  fresh  paroxysm  of 
suspicion  and  terror.  In  this  movement  they  saw  plain 
evidence  of  a  deep-laid  plot  on  the  part  of  Alkibiades  for  the 
subversion  of  the  democracy ;  and  in  their  agony  the  wholo 
force  of  the  city  slept  with  their  arms  in  the  Temenos  of 
Theseus  near  the  gates  which  opened  on  the  roads  to  Eleusis 
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IJOOK      and  Corinth.     About  the  same  time  they  received  tidings  of 
^ — r^ — '   oligarchical  plots  in  Argos,  and  without  making  any  attempt 
to  sift  the  charges  brought  against  the  partisans  of  Alkibiades 
iu  that  city,  they  at  once  delivered  to  the  Ai^ve  demos,  to 
be  i)ut  to  death  at  their  will,  the  hostages  which  in  the 
preceding  year  they  had  placed  in  islands  belonging  to  their 
dominion.^^^^    The  feeling  against  Alkibiades  had  now  been 
raised  to  a  height  which  satisfied  his  enemies  that  they  might 
safely  insist  on  his  recall ;  but  if  they  urged  the  people  to 
send  orders  for  his  apprehension,  they  failed  to  win  their 
assent  to  a  measiu-e  which,  it  was  felt,  would  alienate  or 
drive  away  the  Mantineian  and  Argive  allies  and  stir  up  a 
dangerous  discontent  even  among  the  Athenian  troops  them- 
selves.    The  commander  of  the  Salaminian  trireme  received 
therefore  no  other  charge  than  to  deliver  to  Alkibiades  an 
order  to  return  home  in  his  own  ship  along  with  certain 
others  who  were  to  take  their  trial  along  with  him.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trireme  which  carried  this  summons 
brought  him  also  information  of  the  eflEbrts  which  his  enemies 
had  made  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  people  against  him  and 
of  the  success  with  which  these  efiForts  had  been  rewarded.  His 
resolution  was  at  once  taken,  and  with  it  the  doom  of  the 
Athenian  demos  was  sealed.     He  accompanied  the  Salami- 
nian trireme  as  far  as  Thourioi ;  but  when  the  ships  were  to 
sail  onwards  from  that  place,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  All 
attempts  to  find  him  were  fruitless.     The  ships  returned  to 
Athens  without  him,  and  with  the  rest  who  had  shared  his 
flight  he  was  sentenced  to  death.^'** 
Axcite-  '        So  ended  one  of  those  miserable  episodes  in  the  history  of 
Athenian     ^  pcoplc  Avliicli  ncccssarily  occur  whenever  their  religious  fears 
iMTopic.         j^^,^  aroused,  or  their  prejudices  oflFended.     The  disgraceful 
and  humiliating  features  which  society  in  such  times  of  panic 
terror  never  fails  to  exhibit  are  peculiar  to  no  one  form  of 
government,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  people  iu  this 
crisis    may  be    contrasted   favourably   with  that   of  other 
states  whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.     The  readi- 
ness with  which  they  listened  to   stories   of  informers  is 
more  than  matched  by  the  eagerness  with  which  impossible 

i">'^  Thuc.  vi.  01 ;  v.  .SJ,  1.  i7n  See  Appendix  X. 
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charges  have  in  times  of  pestilence  been  credited  in  Milan  ^^^^     chap. 

or  in  London;  but  if  the  Athenians  imprisoned  many  on  ^ r-^— ^ 

weak  or  inadequate  evidence,  Italians  and  Englishmen  have 
on  groimds  weaker  still  not  merely  put  hundreds  to  death, 
but  have  subjected  them  first  to  excruciating  tortures.  If 
the  Athenians,  after  listening  to  the  self-accusation  of  a 
citizen,  were  driven  to  some  unjust  executions,  their  conduct 
was  so  far  justified  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  real  plot, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  nature,  and  that  they  saw  before 
them  results  which  could  be  produced  only  by  a  systematic 
combination.  In  England  innocent  men  tried  by  juries 
guided  by  chief  justice  Scroggs  were  hurried  to  the  gallows 
or  the  scaffold  as  accomplices  in  a  plot  which  existed  only  in 
the  brains  of  the  scum  and  ofifecouring  of  mankind.  But  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Athenians  that  they  refused  to  believe 
the  charges  which  implicated  Alkibiades  in  the  plot  of  the 
Hermokopidai,  and  in  no  way  to  their  discredit  that  they 
condemned  him  to  death  when  he  allowed  judgement  to  go 
against  him  by  default.  The  fact  that  all  attempts  to  connect 
him  with  the  plot  signally  failed  may  be  fairly  taken  as  proof 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  profanation  for  which  he  was  sum- 
moned to  take  his  trial.  He  may,  indeed,  have  feared  and  j  ustly 
feared  that  in  their  present  temper  he  might  find  it  hard  to 
escape  a  capital  sentence  for  the  offence  which  he  had  com- 
mitted; but  if  he  had  known  that  nothing  more  could  be  proved 
against  him  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  he  would  have  faced  his  accusers  with  a  haughty 
assurance  which  would  have  gone  far  towards  securing  his 
acquittal.  He  felt,  however,  that  he  had  no  such  vantage- 
ground  ;  and  if  we  assume  that  the  mutilators  of  the  Hermai 
deliberately  planned  their  crime  in  order  to  excite  against 
Alkibiades  a  fever  of  indignation  which  they  feared  that  a 
mere  charge  of  private  profanity  would  fail  to  rouse,  then  it 
must  be  allowed  that  political  hatred  has  seldom  been  carried 
to  greater  excess  and  that  its  ends  have  been  rarely  worked 
out  with  a  more  loathsome  ingenuity.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  this  direct  connexion ;  and  if  the  Herraokopid  plot 


i'i2  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote  on  Manzoni's  Storia  ckila  Cohnna  InfamCy  Hist, 
Gr,  vii.  274.    See  also  page  125. 
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BOOK      can  be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds,  it  is  unsafe  to  infer 
— 1-^ — '  more.     If  the  conspirators  knew,  as  thej  must  have  known. 


that  Alkibiades  had  nothing  to  do  with  ihem,  their  object 
must  have  been  simply  to  arrest  an  enterprise  the  abandon- 
ment of  which  would  be  a  deathblow  to  his  ambition.  Thej 
could  scarcely  have  counted  beforehand  on  the  eagerness 
with  which  on  discovering  one  act  of  systematic  profiination 
the  Athenians  would  listen  to  charges  of  irreverence  or  im- 
piety under  other  forms ;  but  when,  although  their  efforts  to 
stop  the  fleet  failed,  the  people  remained  as  excited  as  ever, 
his  opponents  then  resolved  to  charge  him  with  an  offence 
which  could  be  proved,  and  to  which  recent  events  had  im- 
parted a  more  malignant  aspect.  Their  manoeuvre  was 
successful,  and  its  success  involved  the  ruin  of  Athens. 
iTictorv  of  The  departure  of  Alkibiades  left  to  Nikias  and  Lamachos 
ans  on  tiie  the  joint  commaud  of  the  whole  expedition ;  but  if  the  latter 
hc'oreat  ^^^  insisted  on  immediate  and  decisive  operations  against 
>yriwlwe.°^  Syracuse,  he  probably  hesitated  to  place  himself  in  open 
antagonism  with  a  colleague  whose  influence  with  the  army 
far  exceeded  his  own.  Instead  of  sailing  southwards,  the 
whole  fleet  steered  through  the  Messenian  strait,  and  then 
along  the  northern  shores  of  the  island.  The  generals 
wished  to  visit  both  Egesta  and  Selinous,*^*'  for  the  piupose 
of  obtaining  money  from  the  former,  and  bringing  about  a 
peace  between  the  two  cities.  They  had  hoped  to  be  re- 
ceived at  Himera,  the  only  Hellenic  town  on  this  coast ;  but 
their  exclusion  here  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
capture  of  the  Sikanian  fortress  of  Hykkara,  which  they 
gave  over  to  the  Egcstaians,  while  the  captives  taken  in  the 
place  brought  to  them  the  sum  of  120  talents,  in  addition 
to  the  thirty  obtained  from  the  inexhaustible  treasury  of 
Egesta.  From  Hykkara  the  army  returned  through  the 
Sikel  countiy  to  Katane,  while  one-half  of  the  fleet  made  an 
ineffectual  attack  on  the  Geleatic  Hybla.  So  ended  the 
summer,  the  bright  hopes  with  which  they  left  Peiraieus 
still  remaining  dreams  for  the  future  which  were  rapidly 
vanishing  away.  To  the  Syracusans  on  the  other  hand  the 
indecision   of  the   Athenians,  their   ill-success   in    gaining 

1713  'We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  went  on  to  this  latter  city. 
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allies  in  Sicily,  and  the  failnre  of  their  attack  on  Hybla     ckap. 
changed  the  first  feelings  of  awe  and  depression  into  one  of 
positive  contempt,  and  Syracusan  horsemen  riding  np  to  the 
Athenian  lines  asked  them  if  they  were  come  as  new  colo- 
nists to  Sicily  or  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  city  of 
Leontinoi.      This   insult  suggested  to  Nikias   a  plan  for 
effecting  a  landing  near  Syracuse  without  the  danger  of  a 
battle.     The  Athenians  had  no  cavalry,  and  an  attempt  to 
force  their  way  by  land  in  the  face  of  the  horsemen  of 
Syracuse  might  end  in  an  ominous  failure  at  the   begin- 
ning of  their  task.     A  Katanaian  on  whom  Nikias  could 
thoroughly  depend  was  therefore  sent  to  Syracuse.     Avail- 
ing himself  of  his  own  previous  reputation  and  that  of  the 
Syracusan  partisans  in  KatanS  whose  names  he  mentioned, 
this  man  told  them  how  easily  the  Athenian  army  might  be 
destroyed.     If  a  day  were  definitely  fixed  for  the  attempt, 
the  Katanaians  would  shut  up  in  their  town  those  Athenians 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  within  the  walls,  and 
would  also  set  fire  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  while  the  Syracu- 
sans,  attacking  the  Athenian  lines,  would  carry  everything 
before  them.     The  Syracusans  caught  eagerly  at  the  bait, 
and   their   whole   force   of  cavalry   and  infantry  was   dis- 
patched at  the  time  agreed  upon  to  Katane,  only  to  find  a 
deserted  camp   and  to   suspect  that    their    presence    was 
needed  most  of  all  at  home.     Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet 
had  sailed  round  the  island  of  Ortygia  into  the  great  har- 
bour, and  had  landed  the  troops  at  leisure  on  its  western 
shore  near  the  inlet  known  as  the  bay  of  Daskon.     Here 
they  were  protected  from  the  attacks  of  cavalry  by  many 
walls  and  dwellings  as  well  as  by  the  broken  character  of  the 
ground,  which  was  in  part  precipitous  and  in  part  marshy. 
The  bridge  across  the  Anapos  near  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  was  immediately  broken ;  the  trees  felled  in  the 
neighbourhood  supplied   a   strong  palisade   for  the   ships, 
while  a  fort  of  wood  and  stone  was  hastily  run  up  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Daskon.     To  air  these  operations  no 
opposition  was  offered  by  the  Syracusans  within  the  city : 
but  the  army  on  its  return  from  Katane  showed  its  unabated 
confidence  by  at  once  offering  the  Athenians  battle.     For 
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BOOK      that  clay  it  was  declined;   but  on  the  following  moming 

' r^ — '   Nikias   i)laccd  the  Argives  and  Mantineians  on  the  right 

winrr,  and  the  other  allies  on  the  left,  while  the  Athenians 
occupied  the  ^ound  in  the  midst.     All  these,  constituting 
one-half  of  the  whole  force,  were  drawn  up  eight  deep:"" 
tlio  other  half,  ranged  in  a  square  also  eight  deep,  protected 
tlio  baggage,  and  formed  a  reserve  which  might  g^ve  aid  in 
the  battle  where  it  might  most  be  needed.     The  Syracusafis, 
with  a  force  of  cavalry  amounting  to  1,200  on  their  right 
wing,  were  drawn  up  sixteen  deep  for  the  same  reason  which 
determined  the  ari'angement  of  the  Boiotian  army  in  the 
battle  of  Delion.     The  short  address  which  Nikias  made  to 
Ills  men  before  the  engagement  contains,  if  it  be  accepted  as 
historical,  .a  humiliating  confession  of  the  evil  effects  pro- 
duced by  his  own  hesitating  strategy ;  and  the  Syracusiins 
are  now  rej)resented  as  men  needing  a  severe  lesson  from 
enemies  whom  they  despise,  while  the  Athenians  are  spurred 
on  by  the  sense  not  of  their  own  intrinsic  superiority  but  of 
the  difficulties  of  their  position  which  courage  alone  would 
enable  them  to  surmount. *^^*     The  previous   indecision   of 
Nikias  had   led   the  Syracusans  to  think  that  thdy  might 
choose  their  own  time   for  the  attack.     In  this  they  were 
mistaken.     Nikias  had  no  sooner  ended  his  speech  than  he 
ordered  a  sudden  and  rapid  charge,  and  the  Athenian  hop- 
lites  were  on  the  enemy  almost  before  the  latter  could  seize 
their  arms.     But  in  spite  of  this  surprise  the  struggle  was 
obstinate,  and  the  result  might  have  been' indecisive  but  for 
a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and  thunder  which  discouraged  the 
Syracusans,  while  the  Athenians,  not  having  as  yet  anything 
to  dismay  them,  ascribed  the  incident  to  the  season  of  the 
year.'^'*^     Thus  dismayed,  their  infantry  fled;  but  the  Syra- 
cusan  horse  so  effectually  protected  their  retreat  that  the 
Athenians  were  soon  compelled  to  give  up  the  task  of  pur- 
suing them.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  slain  on  the 
side  of  the  Syracusans :  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  had 

1"'*  See  paj^o  2oG  ;  l\\<^^  Dr.  Arnold's  note  on  Thuc.  iv.  93,  4. 

»7i'  Time.  vi.  GS. 

1710  We  shall  wo  that  the  Athenian  army  might  have  been  saved  even  after  tlie 
failure  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  if  Nikias  and  his  troops  could  have  regarded  an  eclipee 
of  the  moon  ^'ith  e(iual  calmness. 
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lost  fifty.  The  results  of  the  battle  were  confined,  it  would  chap. 
seem,  to  the  erection  of  a  trophy.  A  large  treasure  lay  in  ^^^'^^ 
the  Olympieion;  but  the  Athenians  made  no  attempt  to 
take  it,  and  the  Syracusans  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  the 
Temenos.*^*^  A  decisive  defeat  might  have  led  Nikias  at 
once  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of 
Athens ;  his  insignificant  success  furnished  him  with  an 
excuse  for  spending  the  winter  in  comparative  idleness  and 
for  sending  to  Athens  for  troops  and  munitions  of  war  with 
which,  if  his  fonuer  speeches  at  Athens  are  to  be  taken  as 
historical,  it  was  disgraceful  not  to  come  fully  provided  at 
the  first.*^*®  Even  now,  although  some  three  months  had 
passed  since  their  arrival  in  Sicily,  the  general  prospect  was 
almost  as  favourable  as  it  had  been  at  the  first.  Between 
the  great  harbour  and  the  bay  of  Thapsos  lay  the  inner  city 
on  Ortygia  joined  by  a  bridge  to  the  mainland,  and  the 
outer  city  on  Achradina  to  the  north,  each  with  its  own 
encircling  walls. ^^^^  Between  the  two  the  little  harbour 
afforded  an  unwalled  landing-place :  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  Athenians  should  not  at  oiice  have  drawn  their 
besieging  lines  far  within  the  circuit  of  the  wall  which, 
during  the  winter  now  beginning,  the  Syracusans  threw  up 
from  the  shore  of  the  Great  Port,  taking  in  the  precincts  of 

^"'^  TIuic.  vi.  71,  1.     Diodoros,  xiii.  0.  and  Pausanins.  x.  28,  JJ,  Ijoth  say  that  tlo 
Athcniun.s  were  musters  ut'thc  temple,  tiie  latter  addini;  that  Nikias  Avould  nut  <ii.sturb 
the  priest  in  the  guardianship  of  its  treasures.     Plutarch,  Nik.  1»{,  improvcy  upon  thi.s 
l»v  savini^  that  he  would  not  even  allow  the  Temcnos  to  be  invaded. 
*  iTiH  'n,„e.  vi.  21,  2. 

*"'••  On  this  jM»int  there  seems  to  l>e  no  room  for  doubt.  Sj)eakin;;  of  the  eommotii)ns 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  (ielonian  dynasty,  Diodoros,  xi.  7.'),  speaks  of  Achradina 
and  the  Inland  (Ortygia)  as  having  each  its  own  separate  fortifications.  It  is  true  thjit 
he  con^?ider8  these  as  parts  of  one  city  ;  but  this  looscne-^s  of  language  cannot  bo  taken 
a-"j  weakening  his  assertion  of  a  fact  wliieh  is  borne  out  by  recent  explorations.  'l"he-<c 
explorations  tdiow  that  the  landward  walls  of  Achradina,  beginning  from  the  .^tcrp, 
although  not  lofty,  cliffs  which  rendered  it  practically  impregnable  for  anci«  iit  warfare 
from  the  s:^a-side,  ran  in  a  southwesterly  tlirection  from  near  the  cleft  now  kmjwn  by 
the  name  of  Santa  lionagia  at  the  soutliern  end  of  the  bay  of  Thaj)sos  (Mai;nisi)  until 
it  reached  the  broken  ground  now  caliid  the  rjuarries  of  the  (Japuchins.  Here  in.st«';id 
of  going  on  southwanls  until  it  reached  tlic  CJreit  Harbour,  it  turned  Nbarply  to  the 
cat>t,  until  it  again  Joined  the  ea.^tern  clifTs  whi«-h  defendrd  Achradina  on  tiie  .'^ea-.'^ide. 
The  s[)acc  thus  hft  open  between  the  walls  of  Achradina  or  the  Outer  (.'ity  and  those  (»f 
the  Inner  City  on  Ortygia,  was  certainly  used  as  a  burying-place  (it  is  n(»w  full  of 
tombs),  and  may  havelx»en  also  used  for  the  religious  cercnnmn's  which  i-on-<titntcd  yo 
imi>ortant  a  feature  in  Hellenic  life.  The  new  wall  en-cti-d  by  the  Syracusans  during 
the  fatal  inaction  of  Nikias  fir<t  inclosed  the  Inner  and  Outer  city  within  a  single  line 
of  fortification.  Had  this  }«tip  be  n  taken  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the  gn»und  availallc 
for  dwelling^i,  oflVnco  would  have  bftrn  given  to  the  religious  instinct  which  revolted  at 
the  thought  of  burj'ing  the  dead  within  the  walls  of  a  <"ity ;  but  the  Syracusans  ccuid 
set  their  consciences  at  rest  by  pleading  the  necessities  of  war,  and  by  continuing  to 
treat  th?  open  ground  between'the  two  quarters  of  the  city  as  if  it  still  lay  without  the 
walls. 
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III. 


ActiTity  of 
the  Syra- 

CUMIM 

during  the 


ApoUon  Temenites,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ground 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  snbnrb  of  Tychd.'^**  But  now, 
as  before,  the  golden  hoars  were  wasted.  The  fleet  safled 
away  to  Katane,  and  thence  to  Mess^£  in  the  hope  that 
that  town  would  be  betrayed  to  them.  Here  thej  had  the 
first  practical  experience  of  the  hatred  of  Alkibiades.  His 
countr}'men  had  sentenced  him  to  death :  he  had  sworn  that 
they  should  feel  that  he  was  alive.  His  first  act  was  to  warn 
the  Svracusan  party  in  MessenS  of  the  intended  betrayal  of  the 
town ;  and  the  partisans  of  the  Athenians  were  put  to  death. 
For  thirteen  days  the  fleet  lingered  in  vain  hope  before  the 
place,  and  then  withdrew  to  winter  quarters  at  Naxos.*'*^ 

The  conduct  of  Hermokrates  in  Syracuse  was  as  prompt 
and  statesmanlike  as  that  of  Nikias  was  feeble  and  silly. 
Taking  the  true  measure  of  the  situation,  that  sagacioos 
leader  told  his  countrymen  that  the  result  was  fully  as  en- 
couraging as  he  had  dared  to  hope  that  it  might  be.  Even 
in  battle  they  had  undergone  nothing  more  than  an  insig- 
nificant reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  troops 
in  Hellas ;  and  better  discipline  for  the  future  would  soon 
make  up  for  past  want  of  skill.  But  he  told  them  candidly 
that  they  were  suffering  from  the  evil  of  having  too  many 
masters.  The  large  number  of  fifteen  Strategoi  would  do 
more  harm  than  good :  three  would  amply  suffice,  if  they  were 
invested  with  adequate  powers.  His  advice  was  taken,  and  he 
himself  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  three  with  Herakleides 
and  Sikanos  as  his  colleagues.  Envoys  were  sent  to  C!orinth 
and  Sparta  to  urge  the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures  against 
Athens.  The  wall  which  might  have  formed  the  line  of 
Athenian  circumvallation  was  advanced  rapidly  to  the  need- 
ful height,  and  if  the  slopes  of  Epipolai  to  the  northwest  had 
been  garrisoned  as  well  as  the  deserted  town  of  Megara  and 

1720  xhis  suburb  was  so  known  from  th  c temple  of  Tj'chc,  or  Fortune,  which  it  ooo- 
tnincd  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  or  none  that  the  name  Sykd,  mentioned  by  Tliiicvdide«i 
vi.  98,  as  that  of  a  pohition  seized  by  the  Athenians  after  occupying  Labdalon,  is 
n(»t  another  form  of  Tychc.  Tliere  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the^racnsans  taid 
Sycha  for  Tycha  ;  and,  had  they  done  to,  the  fact  must  have  been  noticed  by  hisUvians. 
Syche  is  said  by  Stephanos  Ityzantinos  to  have  been  a  place  near  Syracuse,  so  caUni 
from  the  lij^-trees  wliich  fjrew  there.  Mr.  Grote,  Jlitt.  Gr.  vii.  659,  agrees  with  Dr. 
Arnold,  Thucydides,  vi.  98,  in  placing  Syke  on  the  middle  of  the  southern  sk»pe 
of  Kpip4ilai,  exactly  to  the  southward  of  Targctta,  a  name  which  along  with  the  Deigh> 
bouring  Targia  seems  to  exhibit  traces  of  the  ancient  nane  Trogilus. 

"21  Thuc  vi.  74. 
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the  Olympieion,  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian  army     chap. 
might  have  been  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  attempting 


the  siege.  Farther,  all  places  on  which  a  hostile  foirce  might 
find  it  easy  to  land  were  strongly  palisaded  by  stakes  thrust 
into  the  sea  bottom ;  and  lastly  the  empty  camp  of  the 
Athenians  at  KatanS  was  burnt  and  the  neighbouring  coxmtry 
ravaged. 

Still  more  to  counteract  the  feeble  efforts  of  Nikias,  the  Debate  at 
Syracusans  sent  envoys  to  Kamarina  the  alliance  of  which     *™*"""- 
place  with  Laches  ^^^^  had  induced  the  Athenians  to  make 
fresh  overtures.     The  envoys  of  both  parties  were  introduced 
together  before  the  assembled  citizens,  and  Hermokrates  on 
the  part  of  the  Syracusans  sought  to  draw  them  into  a  closer 
friendship  or  a  more  hearty  co-operation  by  dwelling  on  the 
restless  and  aggressive  temper  and  habits  of  the  Athenians. 
The  plea  of  aiding  the  Egestaians  or  of  restoring  Leontinoi 
was  a  mere  pretence,  and  the  fall  of  Syracuse,  if  that  event 
should  occur,  would  show  them  in  their  true  colours  as  wolves 
ravening  after  sheep  whom  they  had  taken  care  to  keep 
thoroughly  jealous  and  suspicious  of  each  other.     But  if  that 
should  be  the  fate  of  Syracuse,  it  would  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  culpable  negligence  or  neutrality  of  the  cities 
which  should  have  supported  her,  and  their  selfish  conduct 
would  be  followed  by  a  repentance  which  would  come  too 
late.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Syracusans  gained  the  day,  ' 
they  would  know  how  to  recompense  the  inaction  of  those 
who  left  them  to  their  own  resources  in  the  hour  of  supremo 
danger.     The  reply  of  the  Athenian  ambassador  Euphemos 
is  noteworthy  chiefly  as  inviting  the  alliance  of  the  Kamari- 
naians  on  the  very  grounds  which  Nikias  in  the  first  debates 
at  Athens  had  urged  as  reasons  for  abandoning  the  enter- 
prise altogether,  and  as  ascribing  the  expedition  to  motives 
which  must  have  wholly  failed  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Athenian  people.     They  were  not  come  to  effect  any 
permanent  settlement  in  Sicily,  or  to  make  the  island  a  part 
of  their  empire.    They  indulged  in  no  such  wild  dreams.    The 
distance  was  far  too  great,  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
such  distant  conquests  far  too  obvious,*^^  to  justify  any  fears 

"25  Thuc.  vi.  75.  i723  Jb.  vi.  8r.,  3.  j 
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D(>OK     on  this  score,  on  tlie  part  wlietber  of  the  Sjracosans  or  of 
>— t-^ — '   their  allies.     Their  objects  were  twofold.    The  one  they 


wonld  be  glad  to  attain ;  the  other  must  at  all  hazards  be 
achieved.     They  earnestly  hoped  to  win  the  friendship  of 
Kaniarina  and  other  Sicilian  cities ;  but  they  could  not  afford 
to  leave  the  Dorians  of  Sicily  in  a  position  which  would 
enable  them  to  interfei'C  actively  on  behalf  of  the  DorianB 
of   Peloponnesos.     This  plain  confession,  he  nrged,  was  a 
sufficient  answer  to  all  the  argruments  or  assertions  of  Hermo- 
krates.     lie  was  quite  ready  to  meet  the  Syraciisan  orator 
on  his  own  ground.     Ilemiokrates  had  charged  the  Athen- 
ians with  maintaining  a  system  based  on  mere  selfishness 
and   with   an  habitual   defiance  of  all  justice.     He  would 
admit  the  truth  of  the  charge  ;  but  the  assumption  that  the 
Athenians  aeted  only  in  self-interest  >Y0uld  itself  show  that 
they  had  no  thought  of  subjugating  the  cities  of  Sicil^'.  They 
had  dealt  and  were  still  dealing  with  their  subjects  or  allies 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each.     Some  still  served 
in  their  own  ships ;  others  furnished  only  men  and  money 
for  the  ileets  of  Athens ;  others  were  on  terms  of  perfect 
equaliiy  with  the  imperial  city.     But,  further,  Athens  had 
found  horsolf  after  the  Persian  wars  in  a  state  of  incvifcible 
rivalry  with  Si)arta.     If  self-defence  was  permissible  for  all, 
wliat  would  Ilemiokrates  or  the  Kamarinaians  have  wished 
the  Athenians  to  do?     "\W.uld  they  have  had  them    submit 
themselves  to  Sparta  as  to  their  natural  mistress?     Such  a 
doctrine   no   one,  not   even   the  Spartans  themselves,  hail 
ventured  to  propound;  but  this  humiliation  could  be  avoided 
only  by  the  establishment  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  military  i>reponderance  of  Sparta. 
Xoiitrniify        As  wc  read  the  speech  of  Euphemos,  we  can  scarcely  lielj) 
feeling  how  (Misily  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
growth   of  the  Athenian  empire  might  be  translated  into 
language  thoroughly  harmonising  with  our  own  notions  of 
national  luiity  and  freedom.     The  Athenian  empire  was  a 
standing  protest  against  the  suicidal  polic}-  of  isolation  ou 
which  Sparta  for  her  own  sellish  purposes  found  it  conve- 
nient to  act;  and  the  Athenians,  whether  consciously  or nn- 
consciously,  felt  that  the  Ifellenie  theory  of  autonomy  tended 
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finrt  to  keep  up  a  dead  level  of  insignificance  and  then  to     ciiap. 

leave  the  feeble  units  thus  produced  at  the  mercy  of  one  great  ' r-^— ' 

military  state.  Euphemos  would  have  been  speaking  the  truth, 
had  he  said  that  Athens  had  been  striving  to  weld  the  Ionic 
tribes  into  a  nation ;  but  the  Greek  language  had  no  word  to 
express  the  idea,  nor  could  he  have  dared  so  far  to  wound 
the  strongest  instincts  of  the  Hellenic,  and  more  especially 
of  the  Dorian,  mind.  But  the  very  truthfulness  of  this  asser- 
tion would  have  -laid  him  open  to  the  retort  that  on  his  own 
showing  he  was  advocating  a  policy  of  isolation  for  the 
Sicilian  cities  which  he  deprecated  as  mischievous  or  fatal 
nearer  home.  Euphemos  might  have  appealed  further  to 
the  history  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta,  and  challenged  his 
hearers  to  adduce  instances,  on  the  part  of  Athens,  of  that  vio- 
lent interference  with  the  constitutions  of  allied  cities,  which 
characterised  the  conduct  of  Sparta.  But  the  fact  still 
remained  that  the  Athenians  had  no  reason  to  fear  aggression 
even  from  Syracuse,  and  that  therefore  the  motives  alleged 
by  Euphemos  for  their  presence  in  Sicily  were  not  those  which 
had  really  brought  them.  Euphemos  could  not  confess  that 
the  expedition  was  from  first  to  last  opposed  to  the  principles 
which  had  guided  the  most  illustrious  Athenian  statesmen, 
and  he  could  not  therefore  remove  the  suspicions  with  which 
the  Kamarinaians,  in  spite  of  their  friendly  leanings  and  their 
habitual  distrust  of  the  Syracusans,  still  regarded  the  under- 
taking. Both  the  envoys  were  therefore  dismissed  ^vitll 
couiiesy,  and  Karaarina  remained  professedly  neutral, '"^^ 
^vllell  the  prompt  action  recommended  by  Lamachos  mic^lit 
have  secured  her  hearty  alliance  for  Athens.  In  fact,  during 
this  winter,  the  plan  of  action,  so  far  as  it  deserves  thenamo, 
was  that  of  Nikias ;  and  throughout  it  showed  his  incompe- 
tonco  as  a  general  not  less  than  his  previous  career  had  shown 
his  incompetence  as  a  statesm.an.  Only  in  the  matter  of 
this  expedition  had  he  sought  to  inforce  on  the  people  the 
policy  of  Perikles ;  and  this  was  a  mere  accidental  result  of 
the  timidity,  not  personal  but  political,  which  led  him  to  set 
his  face  against  all  energetic  enterprise.  He  had  thrown 
cold   water   on   the   enthusiasm   of  his    countrymen    when 

»• -'»  Thuc.  vi.  88. 
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DOOK  Periklea  would  have  striven  to  Idndle  it  into  a  fierce 
— r-^ — -  aiid  now,  when  Alkibiades  proposed  the  expedition  to 
he  suddenly  fell  back  on  the  far-aighted  policj  ( 
illustrious  man.  This  &ct  alone  should  have  snffi' 
show  that  for  a  work  which  he  disapproved  Nikiaa  i 
mo8t  useless  of  leaders  and  might  be  the  most  miscfa 
Hti  was  unable  to  draw  a  line'  between  the  iunctiona 
general  and  those  of  the  politician.  So  lon^  as  tli 
was  still  a  subject  for  debate,  he  was  more  than  jnata 
ui^ing  CTOry  argument  against  it ;  but  so  soon  as  1 
accepted  a  command  which  a  more  sensitive  morality 
have  led  him  steadily  to  refuse,  all  political  conside 
should  have  been  cast  to  the  winds,  and  be  ehonl 
hastened  to  Sicily  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  bringing 
end  as  soon  as  possible  the  work  which  he  had  bee 
to  do.  The  fate  of  Athens  at  this  time  was  indeet 
Her  aggressive  instincts  led  her  to  put  faith  in  th< 
profligate  and  lawless  of  men  :  the  reverence  which  si 
to  personal  incorruptibility  seduced  her  even  into  thi 
fatal  error  of  trusting  great  things  to  a  citizen  whoi 
merit  was  his  respectability.  She  bad  still  generals  wl 
fairly  worthy  of  being  compared  with  Perikles  and  Phc 
Of  these  she  sent  out  one  in  subordinate  commam 
Nikias  and  Alkibiadcs  ;  the  other  was  dispatched  wit] 
troops  and  money,  when  Nikias  had  used  to  little  pnrj 
to  none  the  vast  resources  which  he  had  declared  ad 
to  the  task.  Whether  success  in  this  expedition  woul 
been  better  for  Athens  and  better  for  the  world  in  q 
is  a  question  into  which  we  need  not  enter ;  but  there 
no  doubt  that  bad  Demosthenes  and  Iiamachos  bee: 
oat  at  the  first,  Syracuse  would  have  fallen  in  th< 
summer,  nay  the  conquest  of  all  Sicily  would  in  ail  like 
have  been  achieved,  while  Nikias  was  frittering  away  t 
seeking  to  patch  up  alliances  with  Sikel  tribes  who  fel 
as  soon  as  their  chief  Archonides  was  dead'^"  e 
liumiliating  petitions  for  aid  addressed  to  the  Phenici 
Carthage,  from  whom  he  received  only  a  rebuff,  or  to  Ty 
ian  cities  which  professed  a  willingness  to  help  hipi  pi 

>"'  Tliac.  vi.  I»8,  4  ;  Vii.  1,  4. 
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because  they  saw  in  descents  on  the  Sicilian  coasts  a  means  chap. 
for  enriching  themselves.  He  ¥ras  also,  it  is  trae,  collecting  •■  ,  '■■^ 
horses,  together  with  bricks,  iron,  and  other  siege  in- 
struments ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  might  not 
have  been  needed  by  a  more  energetic  general,  and  we 
almost  blush  for  the  determined  sluggishness  which  insists 
on  remaining  idle  in  the  luxurious  temperature  of  a  Sicilian 
winter  when  Brasidas  could  work  hard  through  the  fi*osts 
and  icy  winds  of  the  Thrace- ward  Chalkidike. 

Meanwhile  the  evil  genius  of  Athens  was  budlly  at  work  Tnitoroui 
elsewhere.  From  the  Thourian  temtory  Alkibiades  found  a^w^^^L, 
his  way  in  a  trading  vessel  to  the  Eleian  port  of  Kyllene  j 
but  probably  before  he  left  Italy  he  had  made  overtures  to 
the  Spartans  in  which  he  claimed  for  himself  the  power  as 
well  as  the  will  of  destroying  the  Athenian  empire.  He 
knew,  however,  that  the  remembrance  of  Mantineia  would 
not  tell  much  in  his  favour  at  Sparta,  and  not  until  he  had 
received  a  solemn  pledge  for  his  safety  did  he  dare  to  venture 
thither.  But  it  would  seem  that  he  was  already  there  when 
the  Corinthians  came  with  the  Syracusan  envoys  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Sicilian  Dorians  and  to  urge  them  to  an  open 
resumption  of  the  war  with  Athens.  The  ephors  were  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  placid  expression  of  a  hope  that 
the  Syracusans  would  not  submit  to  Nikias,  when  Alkibiades 
broke  in  upon  the  debate  with  a  vehement  eagerness  for 
which  he  felt  that  some  apology  was  needed.  The  apologj'- 
which  he  offered,  if  the  report  of  Thucydides  be  accurate, 
brands  him  with  an  infamy  even  deeper  than  that  which  the 
deep  malignity  of  his  suggestions  would  deserve.  It  was 
made  up  of  a  string  of  lies.  No  Athenian  citizen  had  ever  so 
systematically  defied  the  law  and  insulted  its  officers  as  him- 
self; no  Athenian  noble  had  so  excited  the  wrath  and  the 
jealousy  of  his  peers  ;  none  had  found  it  more  convenient  to 
use  democracy  as  an  instrument  for  maintaining  and  extend- 
ing his  own  power.  He  had  now  the  effirontery  to  take  credit 
to  himself  for  an  exceptional  moderation  and  sobriety,^^^  for 
the  prudence  of  his  public  counsels,  for  his  real  love  of 
oligarchy  in  which  he  asserted  that  all  well-educated  Athen- 

"26  Thuc.  vL  89,  5. 
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BOOK  the  minor  transgression  wonld  in  all  likelihood  have  been 
— r-^  condoned,  and,  promising  greater  care  for  the  time  to  come, 
Alkibiades  would  have  departed  for  Sicily  free  from  aU 
accusations  and  from  all  suspicion.  But  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  he  could  now  at  Sparta  justify  the  astound- 
ing mab'gnity  of  his  treachery  by  a  doctrine  which  his 
hearers  could  not  fail  to  regard  as  a  weapon  capable  at 
any  time  of  being  turned  ag^nst  themselves.  Thncjdides 
was  in  exile,  and  he  may  possibly  have  heard  the  speech 
himself;  but  as  he  does  not  claim  for  it  any  special'™ 
accuracy,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  he  explained  his  present 
zeal  on  the  Spartan  side  by  professing  a  conscientioas 
attachment  to  oligarchical  government.  The  assertion  that 
no  man  was  bound  to  look  upon  a  state  as  his  country  any 
longer  than  he  received  from  that  state  the  treatment  which  he 
looked  on  as  his  due  ^'^^  could  be  tolerated  nowhere,  and  least 
of  all  perhaps  by  the  state  which  had  cut  short  the  sensual 
and  licentious  career  of  Pausanias.****  But  he  may  easily 
have  clothed  in  more  seemly  form  the  sentiment  which  the 
repoi-t  of  the  historian  exhibits  in  all  its  naked  ugliness.  For 
the  present  his  work  was  done.  The  slow  current  of  Spartan 
blood  was  quickened  by  the  stimulus  of  his  fiery  rhetoric.  It 
was  decreed  that  a  Spartan  army  should  seize  on  Dekeleia, 
and  that  Gylippos  should  at  once  be  sent  to  take  the  command 
at  Syracuse.  This  general  was  the  son  of  EHeandridas  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death  thirty  years  before  as  a  sharer 
in  the  corruption  of  Pleistoanax,"'*  and  had  probably  fled 
with  his  father  to  Thourioi.  His  sojourn  in  Italy  gave  him 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  which  probably  recommended 
him  for  this  mission.  The  choice  was  fully  justified  by  the 
event.  Gylippos  at  once  requested  the  Corinthians  to  send 
two  ships  to  convey  him  from  the  Messenian  port  of  AsinS, 
and  to  make  ready  the  rest  of  their  fleet  with  the  utmost 
speed.^^^    While  the  enemies  of  Athens  were  thus  stirred 

"29  See  note  1300.  »73o  xhuo.  vi.  92. 

1731  Isokrates,  de  Bigis,  5,  makes  the  son  of  Alkibiades  claim  indulgence  for  his  fiithcr 
on  the  ground  that  the  leaders  of  the  Demos,  when  acting  against  the  Thirty  Tyrant*, 
ravaged  Attica  and  carried  on  war  against  them.  The  Athenian  people  could  scarody 
be  cheated  by  this  absurd  confusion  between  civil  war  and  the  action  of  an  individual 
citizen,  the  pardoning  of  which  would  justify  any  form  of  treachery  or  brigandage. 

1733  Thuc.  i.  114,  4.  Diodoros,  xiii.  106,  calls  his  father  Rlcarchoa.  Plat  PaiH  23, 
JSik.  28.  "S3  ihuc.  Vi.  98. 
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to  more  vigorous  action  in  the  Peloponnesos,  the  trireme  dis-  CHAPi 
patched  by  Nikias  for  more  troops  and  more  money  reached  ■*  ,  ** 
Athens.  Both  were  granted  without  a  word  to  express  the 
disappointment  which  the  Athenians  must  have  felt,  p.nd  the 
strength  of  the  state  was  more  dangerously  committed  to  an 
expedition  which  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  if  they 
had  from  the  outset  starved. 

From  the  level  land  adjoining  Achradina  the  ground  to  Snrpriaeor 
the  west  of  Syracuse  rises  by  an  ascent  almost  imperceptible  the'^then^ 
except  where  it  is  broken  by  four  slopes  or  ledges  of  rock,  ^"^ 
narrowing  grjEidually  to  the  northwest  until  it  reaches  an 
apex  at  the  point  now  known  as  the  Belvedere,  which  marks 
the  site  of  the  Euryelos  of  Thucydides.  The  northern  and 
southern  sides  of  this  triangle  break  off  into  precipitous 
cliffs  seldom  exceeding  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
leaving  access  only  through  the  gaps  which  occur  in  them 
to  the  table-land  of  Epipolai."**  To  this  rising  ground  with 
the  higher  table-land  behind  it  the  new  wall  built  by  the 
Syracusans  inclosing  the  ground  to  the  east  of  the  temple  of 
Apollon  Temenites  *^^  had  given  a  sudden  and  great  import- 
ance. From  the  table-land  of  Epipolai  the  inner  and  the 
outer  city  was  seen  stretched  out  on  the  level  ground  at  the 
f  jot  of  the  long  and  gentle  slope  which  began  from  Euryelos. 
The  possession  of  this  slope  by  the  Syracusans  must  in  all 
likelihood  have  led  the  Athenians  to  abandon  a  task  which 
would  thus  have  become  impracticable ;  its  occupation  by 
the  Athenians  would  give  them  the  command  of  all  the 
ground  as  far  as  the  Syracusan  wall,  the  capture  of  which 
would  at  once  enable  them  to  cut  off  Achradina  from  Qrtygia 
and  to  blockade  the  outer  and  the  inner  city  separately  both 
by  land  and  sea.    This  discovery  may  have  been  made  simul- 

1734  These  waj's  of  approaching  Epipolai  are  the  Trpo<r/5tt<r«»«  of  Thucydides,  vi.  96,  1. 
There  may  have' been  some  paths  to  the  summit  on  the  northern  side  from  the  Thapsian 
plain :  but  the  chief  approach  was  by  the  road  which  ran  to  the  apex  by  the  f^ap  in  the 
rid^e  under  Euryelos,  separating  the  line  of  Epipolai  from  the  low  range  of  the  Hyblaian 
hills.     See  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  ad  loc. 

The  four  breaks  in  the  slope  of  this  triangle  towards  the  city  are  marked,  the  first  by 
the  ground  about  the  theatre,  the  second  at  the  spot  known  as  the  Latomiai  or  stone 
quarries,  the  third  by  Mon^bellisi  which  may  be  taken  roughly  as  the  site  of  Labdalon, 
toe  fourth  being  the  conical  rock  of  the  Belvedere  itself,  oee  the  Memoir  on  the  Map 
of  Syracuse  in  the  Appendix  to  Arnold  Thue,  vol.  iv. 

i7»  We  have  no  means  of  determining  how  far  up  the  slope  this  wall  was  carried  : 
but  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  city  the  importance  of  the  higher  land  which 
commanded  it  would  be  increased. 
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BOOK  taneously  by  the  Syracnsaiis  and  the  Athenians,  but  to  their 
'^- — ^-^^  ultimate  ruin  the  latter  were  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  In  a  review  of  their  whole  force  on  the  low  ground 
bordered  by  the  river  Anapos  the  Sjracnsans  had  told  off 
600  picked  hoplitea  under  an  Andrian  exile  named  Diomilos 
for  the  special  purpose  of  occupying  and  holding  the  range 
of  Epipolai ;  but  for  whatever  reason  the  order  was  not  at 
once  carried  out.  In  the  meanwhile  the  whole  Athenian 
army  had  landed  unnoticed  at  a  spot  £EU3ing  a  hill  or  rock 
known  as  the  Lion,^^*®  while  the  fleet  was  drawn  up  on  the 
peninsula  of  Thapsos  which  was  strongly  palisaded  on  the 
land  side.  No  sooner  had  the  troops  disembarked  than 
they  advanced  at  a  run  on  the  road  leading  to  Euryelos, 
and  they  were  already  in  possession  of  the  summit  before 
Diomilos  and  his  hoplites  caught  sight  of  tKem  and  began 
to  move  from  the  plain  of  the  Anapos.*^*^  These  had 
nearly  three  miles  of  uphill  ground  to  get  over  before  they 
could  even  reach  the  enemy,  and  they  arrived  out  of  breath 
and  in  a  disorder  which  left  them  no  chance  of  success. 
Diomilos  was  killed  with  one-half  of  his  band :  the  rest  re- 
treated to  the  city.  The  Athenians  on  the  next  day  advanced 
to  the  Syracusan  wall,  and  offered  battle  which  the  Syracusans 
declined.  Their  next  step  was  to  build  a  fort  on  Labdalon.*^** 
This  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  another  work  with  a 
rapidity  which  astonished  and  alarmed  their  enemies.  Hard 
by  the  spot  known  as  the  SychS  the  Athenian  generals  ordered 
the  construction  of  a  strongly  fortified  inclosure,  whether 
circular  ^'^^  or  quadrangular,  which  might  serve  as  a  strong- 
hold for  the  army  and  as  a  centre  and  starting-point  for 

1736  Thucydides  merely  snys  that  Leon  was  distant  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  Epipolai ;  but  ho  does  not  say  that  it  was  on  the  sea-shore  or  how  far  it  was  from 
the  sea.  Mr.  Grote,  H'nU  Gr.  vii'.  558,  thinks  that  it  was  probably  somewhere  to  the 
north  of  the  peninsula  of  Thapsos. 

1757  From  the  words  of  Thucydides,  vi.  98,  2,  it  seems  that  the  Syracasans  had  a 
review  of  their  forces  on  two  successive  days. 

J75«  See  note  1719. 

1730  Thucydides,  vi.  98,  calls  it  simply  the  Circle,  itvifAo*;  and  as  he  speaks  of  it  as 
finished,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  the  word  does  not  mean  the  whole  circuit  of  Uie  in- 
tended Athenian  cirrunivallation  which  was  never  finished.  See  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold 
ad  loCf  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  vii.  559.  The  expression  of  Thucydides, 
vii.  2,  4,  where  he  speaks  of  the  completion  of  the  western  double  wall,  and  of  the  un- 
finished state  of  the  wall  between  the  «cvkAo«  and  Trogilos,  is  strange.  What  he  mani- 
festly means  is  that  the  materials  were  provided  and  laid  for  the  rest  of  the  wall  to 
the  northeast  of  the  «fv«Aoj,  but  were  only  in  part  used.  Mr.  Grote,  Hi$L  Gr,  liL  S41, 
584,  thinks  that  the  words  may  be  so  construed ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  historian 
should  put  his  interpreters  to  such  shifts.  His  facts  are  clear  in  spite  of  the  *fflfki»<?— 
of  his  language. 
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the  blockading  walls  which  were  to  run  thence  eastward  to     chap. 
Trogilos  and  westward  to  the  Great  Harbour.    So  marvellous   — r-^' 
was  the  speed  with  which  this  fortification  vras  raised  that  the 
Syracusans  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  summarily  arrest- 
ing the  work.     But  the  horsemen  sent  from  Athens  had  now 
been  provided  with  Sicilian  horses,  and  about  four  hundred 
more  had  been  got  together  from  Egesta,  Naxos,  and  the 
friendly  Sikel  tribes.     As  the  preparations  for  battle  went 
on,  the  Syracusan  generals,  contiUsting  the  lack  of  disci- 
pline and  order  on  their  own  side  with  the  compact  array 
of  the  Athenians,   determined   on  retreat.     Their  cavalry 
for  some  time  hindered  the  Athenians  in  their  work,  but 
were  presently  attacked  and  beaten.    Nikias  might  profess 
to  see  in  this  victory  the  earnest  of  still  greater  results  to 
be  achieved  by  a  force  the  lack  of  which  he  had  pleaded 
as  his  excuse  for  his  long  inaction:    but  it  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  a  narrative  of  events  which  the  historian  him- 
self may  to  some  extent  have  misconceived,  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  Athenian  cavalry  again,  until  they  are  mentioned 
as  undergoing  a  defeat  in  the  engagement  which  preceded 
the  final  conflict  in  the  great  harbour."*® 

This  reverse   convinced   Hermokrates  that  the  strength  Destmo- 
of  the  city  must  not  be  hazarded  in  open  fight  with  the  syraMMm 
enemy.     Starting  from  some  point  in  their  new  wall  pro-  ^'^ .  ^ 
bably  not  far  from  Temenites,  the  Syracusans  carried,  as  work, 
rapidly  as  they  could,  a  sti*ong  palisading,  behind  which  they 
erected  a  wall,  reaching  to  the  cliffs  of  Epipolai,  thus  cutting 
the  extended  line  of  the  Athenian  wall  and  also  depriving 
the   enemy   of  the  power  of  turning  these  defences  and 
attacking  them  in  flank.     The  wood  for  the  stockade  was 
provided  by  cutting  down  the  olive-trees  of  the  Temenos ; 
and  as  the  Athenian  fleet  was  still  at  Thapsos,  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  could  be  spared  for  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  this  intersecting  wall.   To  this  work  Nikias  offered 
no  interruption.     The  Athenians  had  enough  to  do  in  build- 
ing their  blockading  wall  on  both  sides  from  the  circle,  so 
far  as  their  course  was  clear,  and  in  destroying  the  aqueduct 
which  supplied  the  city  with  water  from  the  springs  of  Bpi- 

"40  Thuc.  vii.  51,  2. 
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polai.  The  generals  probably  preferred  to  take  the  chance 
of  surprising  the  defenders  of  the  intersecting  wall  to  wasting 
time  and  force  in  desultory  efforts  to  hinder  its  progress ; 
nor  had  they  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity.  The  stockade 
with  its  wooden  towers  and  ihe  wall  behind  it  were  no  sooner 
finished  than  the  Syracusans  retreated  within  their  new 
line  of  defence,  leaving  the  troops  of  one  tribe  to  guard 
them :  and  of  these  some  during  the  heat  of  the  day  took 
refuge  in  the  city,  while  others  went  to  sleep  in  their  tents 
and  none  kept  a  careful  watch.  Of  such  improvidence  the 
Athenian  generals  quickly  took  advantage.  By  their  orders 
800  picked  hoplites  with  a  certain  proportion  of  light-armed 
troops  assailed  the  intersecting  wall,  while  one-half  of  the 
Athenian  army  was  held  in  readiness  to  move  towards  the 
city,  the  other  half  advancing  to  the  stockaded  gate  which 
probably  opened  from  the  Temenos  of  Phoibos.  The  palisade 
of  the  intersecting  wall  was  soon  taken  by  the  300  hoplites, 
and  the  defenders,  abandoning  their  post,  sought  refuge 
within  the  new  city  wall.  So  quickly  were  they  followed 
by  the  enemy  that  many  of  these  forced  their  way  in  along 
with  the  fugitives  but  were  beaten  back  with  some  loss  by 
the  Syracusaus  within.  Still  the  enterprise  was  thoroughly 
successful.  The  intersecting  wall  was  destroyed,  and  the 
materials  of  the  palisade  were  used  by  the  Athenians  in 
their  work  of  circumvallation.*^** 

The  Athenian  generals  were  now  resolved  that  the  Syra- 
cusans should  not  have  the  opportunity  of  throwing  out  firesh 
counterworks  running  like  the  last  to  the  cliflfe  of  Epipolai 

17*^  Such  is  in  substanoo  the  narrative  of  Thac7<liiles.  It  involves  difficulties  for 
ivhich  no  adequate  explanation  seen\8  forthcoming.  The  Athenian  position  ia  clear 
enough.  They  could  not  advance  to  the  southward  beyond  the  intersecting  wall  of  the 
Syracusans,  nor  to  the  northeast  of  Syracuse  beyond  the  new  wall  which  Thncydides 
calls  the  wfiortCxitrna,  The  only  gate  which  he  nventions  in  this  wall  is  one  which  most 
have  been  somewhat  to  the  cast  of  the  point  at  which  the  intersecting  yrall,  fyxopo-tw 
Tcixof,  jutted  out  from  the  irpoTeixi<r/uia.  One  half  of  the  Athenian  army  could  not  have 
been  sent  to  watch  or  neize  a  gate  which  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  intersecting  wall« 
and  which  therefore  they  could  not  reach.  Mr.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  vii.  849,  holds  the 
stockaded  gate  watched  by  half  the  Athenian  army  to  be  the  same  gate  by  which  the 
fugitives  from  the  iyKifunov  Ttlx^  entered  the  irpoTei,xi<r/yux,  Thucydides  does  not  say  so. 
To  reach  a  gate  to  the  east  of  their  cross  wall,  they  would  have  had  to  run  in  front  of 
it, — in  other  words,  they  would  have  been  crushed  before  they  could  reach  it.  We  may 
fairly  infer  that  there  were  two  ^ates,  one  on  each  side  of  the  point  from  which  the  cwas 
wall  started,  and  that  the  fugitives  were  pursued  not  by  any  portion  of  the  army  sent 
to  watch  the  stockaded  gate,  but  by  the  picked  hoplites  who  had  dislodged  them  flrom 
their  position.  We  must  also  infer  the  existence  of  other  gates  in  the  irperc(x(«r|MS  for 
Thucydides  can  mean  only  this  wall  when  he  says  that  half  the  Athenian  army  was 
ordered  to  move  irpb«  rriv  iroAir.    They  would  never  have  been  sent  against  a  bUnk  walL 
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and  thus  defying  the  enemy  to  turn  them.     The  cHfFs  were      chap. 
themselves  fortified,  and  the  Athenians  thus  started  with  an    r-^ 


immense  advantage  in  their  further  task  of  carrying  their  counter- 
southward  wall  to  the  great  harbour.     But  while  this  work  Delth  of 


was  going  on,  the  Syracusans  were  busy  in  preparing  a  fresh 
stockade,  defended  by  a  deep  trench,  from  the  new  wall  of 
the  city  across  the  low  and  marshy  ground  which  stretche^J 
to  the  banks  of  the  Anapos  ;  and  by  the  time  that 'the  walls 
on  the  cliffs  were  finished,  the  Athenians  found  themselves 
opposed  by  a  fresh  obstacle  in  their  progress  to  the  sea« 
Lamachos  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  this  counter- 
work at  once.  The  fleet  was  ordered  to  sail  round  from 
.Thapsos  into  the  great  harbour ;  and  an  attack  on  the  trench 
W  and  stockade  at  daybreak  was  rewarded  by  the  capture  of 
almost  the  whole  of  it.  The  Athenians  had  to  make  their 
way  across  the  marshy  ground  by  making  a  sort  of  causeway 
with  planks  and  boards ;  and  tbus  the  rest  of  the  counter- 
work  was  not  taken  until  later  on  in  the  day.  The  real  pur- 
pose of  Lamachos  was  now  accomplished.  The  Sfyracus^^ns 
had  not  only  been  driven  from  their  counter-work,  bat  had 
been  defeated  in  open  battle.  Their  right  wing  had  fled  to 
the  city :  the  left  wing  was  in  retreat  for  the  river,  and  it 
would  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  Athenians  if  these 
had  been  allowed  to  cross  and  so  been  cut  off  from  re-enter- 
ing Syracuse.  But  at  this  point  the  three  hundred  picked 
hoplites  who  had  done  their  task  so  well  at  the  first  counter- 
work brought  about  a  disaster  which  carried  the  whole 
Athenian  army  many  steps  nearer  to  its  ruin.  Hurrying 
towards  the  bridge  in  order  to  cut  off  the  fugitives,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Syracusan  horse  and  thrown 
back  on  the  Athenian  right  wing  in  such  disorder  as  to 
disturb  the  ranks  of  the  tribe  ^^^'  with  which  they  came  into 
contact.  Lamachos  saw  the  danger,  and  hurried  to  their 
aid  from  the  left  wing  with  the  Argive  allies  and  a  small 
force  of  archers.  In  his  haste  he  advanced  with  a  few 
companions  and  crossing  a  trench  was  for  a  moment  separ 
rated  from  his  followers.  In  an  instant  he  was  struck  down 
and  killed.     Five  or  six  died  with  him,  and  their  bodies  wei'e 

"43  See  note  4^4. 
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carried  off  by  the  enemy.  But  the  main  bodj  of  fhe  Athenian 
army  had  now  come  up,  and  the  Syracnsans  were  again 
compelled  to  retreat.  Meanwhile  those  of  them  who  had 
fled  from  the  stockade  to  the  city,  encouraged  by  the  repulse 
of  the  Three  Hundred  and  the  disorder  of  the  Athenian  rigbt 
wing,  issued  again  from  the  walls ;  and  while  they  remained 
in  sufScicnt  numbers  to  retain  the  enemy  on  the  former 
battle-ground,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  take  the  great  cen- 
tral fortification  from  which  the  Athenian  siege  walls  had 
started.  Tliey  had  hoped  to  find  it  empty,  and  they  soe- 
cceded  in  taking  and  destroying  the  redoubt  of  one  thousand 
feet  in  length  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  builders ;  but 
when  they  advanced  beyond  it,  they  found  themselves  sud- 
denly facing  a  wall  of  fiame.  Nikias  was  lying  sick  within 
the  fort,  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  the  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching, he  ordered  his  attendants  to  set  on  fire  all  the 
woodwork  within  their  reach.  The  assailants  at  once  re- 
treated; the  day  had,  indeed,  again  turned  against  them. 
The  Athenian  army,  startled  by  the  sudden  outburst  of  flame 
round  the  fortress,  was  hmrying  up  from  the  lower  ground; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  magnificent  Athenian  fleet  wiih 
all  its  splendid  appointments  was  seen  sweeping  round  into 
the  great  harbour  which  it  was  destined  never  to  leave.  For 
the  present  there  were  no  tokens  of  the  coming  catastrophe, 
and  the  doom  of  Syracuse  seemed  to  be  sealed  when  the 
whole  army  retreated  within  the  city,  leaving  the  Athenians 
to  finish  their  blockading  wall  without  interruption."*' 

Once  more  Nikias  had  everything  in  his  favour,  and  prompt 
action  would  have  been  as  certainly  followed  by  success  now 
as  when  his  army  first  landed  near  the  Olympieion.  Some 
weeks  were  yet  to  pass  before  Gylippos  could  attempt  to 
enter  Syracuse ;  and  the  one  thing  of  vital  moment  was  that 
the  city  should  be  completely  invested  before  that  attempt 
should  be  made.  A  single  wall  carried  from  the  great 
harbour  to  the  central  fort  and  thence  to  the  sea  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Achradina  would  have  amply  sufficed 
for  this  purpose.  But  instead  of  urging  on  this  work 
with   the   utmost  speed,  he   wasted   time  in  building  the 

"«  Thuc.  vu.  101. 
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southward  wall  double  fipom  the  first J^**  while  much  of  the     chap. 

VII. 

ground  which  should  have  been  guarded  by  the  eastward  wall  ^- — i-^— ^ 
was  left  open.  The  Syracusans  were  therefore  able  still  to 
bring  in  supplies  by  the  road  which  passed  under  the  rock 
of  Euryelos ;  but  even  thus  their  prospects  were  suflSciently 
gloomy.  The  entrance  of  the  enemy's  fleet  into  the  great 
harbour  had  cut  them  off  from  the  sea ;  the  failure  of  their 
second  counterwork  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  use  the 
Helorine  road ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  further  hope  of 
help  from  Peloponnesos.  They  were,  in  fact,  beginning  to 
feel  the  miseries  of  a  state  of  siege,  and  their  irritation  was 
vented  first  upon  their  generals  whom  they  suspected  either 
of  gross  neglect  of  duty  or  of  wilful  treachery.  Hermokrates 
and  his  colleagues  were  deprived  of  their  command,  and 
Herakleides,  Eukles,  and  Tellias  put  in  their  place.  Even 
this  measure  of  success  was  fully  enough  to  lull  Nikias  into 
a  feeling  of  fatal  security :  and  the  temptation  to  abandon 
himself  to  an  inactivity  which  a  painful  internal  disease 
made  doubly  agreeable  was  at  this  time  for  other  reasons  yet 
stronger.  From  the  first  a  party  in  Syracuse  had  been  at 
work  to  make  him  master  of  the  city,  and  later  in  the  siege, 
when  the  Athenians  had  begun  to  feel  that  their  chances  of 
success  were  becoming  very  small,  these  partisans  induced 
him  to  linger  on  when  retreat  had  become  a  matter  of  urgent 
need.*^*^  By  these  men  he  was  now  told  that  the  utter  de- 
jection of  the  Syracusans  foreboded  their  almost  immediate 
surrender ;  and  the  near  prospect  of  this  unconditional  sub- 
mission probably  made  him  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposals 
which  were  actually  made  to  him  for  a  settlement  of  the 
quarrel.*^*®  But,  further,  the  Athenians  seemed  to  be  float- 
ing on  the  full  tide  of  good  fortune.  They  could  draw  sup- 
plies from  all  parts  of  Italy :  Tyrrhenian  ships  were  hasten- 
ing to  join  their  fleet,  and  Sikel  tribes  which  had  thus  far 
kept  aloof  were  pressing  forward  to  their  aid. 

1744  TTie  plan  being  perhaps  the  same  as  that  which  Archidamos  la  said  to  have 
adopted  at  Plataiai.    But  see  Appendix  K. 

i74i  Thuc.  vii.  49  and  86.  The  language  of  Thucj'dides,  vii.  55,  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Syracusans  were  saved  from  conquest  owing  to  their  democratic  constitution  ;  that 
a  dominant  oligarchy  would  have  thrown  the  gates  of  the  city  open  to  the  Athenians  ; 
and  that  the  Demos  opposed  to  their  policy  of  surrender  a  passive  resistance  which  was 
not  easily  to  be  overcome.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  any  hpt  oligarchs  would  be  in  com- 
munication with  Nikias.  ^^m  Thuc.  vi,  103. 
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BOOK.  Three  or  four  months  at  least  had  passed  away  since  the 
• — r-^ — '  synod  at  Sparta  iii  which  Alkibiades  proponnded  his  in* 
nyageof  famous  trcacherj,  before  Gylippos  found  bimflelf  able  to 
\iyj^  advance  beyond  Leukas.  Even  the  fiery  eloquence  of  tiie 
lawless  Athenian  could  not  stir  the  Spartans  to  real  energy, 
and  the  Corinthians  scarcely  liked  to  avow  the  misgivings 
which  they  felt  in  venturing  near  to  the  Athenian  fleet  in 
Sicily.  The  hopes  of  Gylippos  himself  had,  indeed,  been 
greatly  sobered  down.  Day  after  day  tidings,  purposely  fidsi- 
fied,  reached  him,  representing  the  position  of  the  Syracusaos 
as  far  more  desperate  than  it  really  was  $  and  from  the  idea  d 
checking  the  progress  of  Athenian  conquest  in  Sicily  lie  turned 
to  the  nearer  task  of  counteracting  their  influence  among  the 
Hellenic  cities  of  Italy.  At  length  with  two  Lakonian  ships 
and  two  Corinthian  vessels  commanded  by  Python  he  crossed 
over  to  Taras,  and  thence  went  on  to  Thourioi  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  Thouriaus  would  be  glad  to  aid  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  father  Kleandridas.*^*^  Par  from  giving  him  any  help,  they 
probably  sent  to  Nikias  the  information  that  a  Spartan  general 
was  making  his  way  to  Sicily  more  in  the  guise  of  a  pirate  or 
a  privateer  than  as  the  leader  of  a  force  which  should  com- 
mand respect.  The  contempt  implied  in  the  phrase  soothed  the 
vanit}'  of  Nikias  who  showed  his  sense  of  his  own  superioritj 
by  failing  to  send,  until  it  was  too  late,  so  much  as  a  single 
ship  to  watch  the  movements  of  his  enemy  and  to  prevent  hii 
landing  in  SicilyJ'**  Gylippos  had  already  passed  through 
the  straits  of  Messene  on  his  way  to  Himera,  before  the  four 
triremes  dispatched  by  Nikias  on  learning  that  Gylippos 
was  already  in  Lokroi  reached  Rhegion.  At  Himera  he 
received  ready  promises  of  aid,  both  in  troops  and  in  armour 
and  weapons  for  the  crews  of  his  ships.  But  probably  ft 
fortnight  or  more  had  passed  before  he  could  venture  to 
undertake  an  overland  march  to  Syracuse.  A  few  men  were 
to  join  him  from  Selinous  and  Gela,  and  he  had  to  ascer- 
tain the  disposition  of  the  Sikel  tribes  whom  the  death  of 
Archonides  had  rendered  much  less  friendly  to  Athens. 
But  even  when  Gylippos  had  set  out  on  his  march  with  a 
force  of  nearly  3,000  men,  Nikias  still  remained  as  tmcon- 

"47  s^  page  372.  "  "48  xhnc.  vi.  104. 
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cemed  within  his  lines  as  thoagli  the  approach  of  a  getiel^     chap. 
bringing  with  him  the  influence  of  the  Spartan  name  were  a  -- — r-^-^ 
thing  wholly  beneath  his  notice.    He  had  only  to  block  now 
the  roads  by  which  he  had  himself  seized  Epipolai,  and 
Gylippos  must  hare  fallen  back  to  devise  some  other  means 
for  sacconring  Sytacuse. 

The  time  dertnanded  indeed  all  the  energy  and  the  caution  Entry  of 
of  which  an  Athenian  army  was  Capable.  An  assembly  had  -^^^1™, 
already  been  summoned  in  Syracuse  to  discuss  definitely  the  <!°^ 
terms  for  a  pacification  when  the  Corinthian  Gongylos  in  a 
single  ship  liiade  his  way  into  the  ciiy  and  told  them  that 
the  aid  of  which  they  had  despaired  was  almost  at  their 
doors.  All  thoughts  of  submission  were  at  once  cast  to  the 
winds,  and  they  made  ready  forthwith  to  march  out  with  all 
their  forces  to  bring  Gylippos  into  thcf  town.  Nikias  was 
doing  all  that  he  could  to  niake  his  way  smooth  before  him. 
The  materials  for  the  new  wall  to  the  east  of  the  central  fort 
were  lying  for  the  most  part  ready  for  the  builders  :  but  the 
workmen  were  busy  on  the  few  furlongs  which  still  remained 
unfinished  at  the  end  of  the  southern  wall  t^here  for  the 
present  there  was  no  danger  whatever,  and  Gylippos  entered 
Syracuse  almost  as  a  conqueror.  The  Athenians  were  at 
once  made  to  feel  that  the  parts  of  the  actors  had  been 
changed.  The  Spartan  general  offered  them  a  truce  for  five 
days,  if  they  would  spend  this  time  in  leaving  not  merely  Syra* 
cuse  but  Sicily.  The  terms  were  treated  with  contemptuous 
silence ;  but  the  ver}'  fact  of  their  being  offered  was  not  less 
significant  than  the  refusal  of  Nikias  to  accept  battle  when 
Gylippos  led  the  Syracusans  into  the  open  space  before  his 
lines.  The  next  day  was  marked  by  the  loss  of  the  fortress 
of  Labdalon,  which  seemed  to  have  gone  from  the  mind  of 
Nikias  because  it  was  out  of  his  sight,  and  by  the  seizure  of 
an  Athenian  trireme  in  the  harbour.  *^*^  Event  followed 
event  with  astonishing  speed.  A  night  attack  made  by 
Gylippos  on  a  weak  part  of  the  southern  blockading  wall 
was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers,  who  were 
now  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  besieged ;  and  the  Athenian 
watches  were  in  this  portion  of  their  work  henceforth  dis- 

"*»  Thuc.  vii.  $. 
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cautions were  of  little  avail  or  none.  On  the  land  side  the 
struggle  tamed  on  the  possession  of  the  ground  between  the 
central  fort  of  the  Athenians  and  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  Achradina ;  and  Nikias  felt  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  this  ground  was  lost  already.  A  third  Syracusan 
counterwork  was  steadily  advancing  which  would  cut  the 
northern  blockading  wall  at  a  point  about  500  yards  to  the 
east  of  the  central  fort ;  and  the  passing  of  this  spot  would 
render  the  whole  work  spent  on  the  blockading  walls  mere 
labour  lost.  It  seemed  to  him  plain  that  the  contest  must 
be  decided  in  the  great  harbour,  and  Nikias  resolved,  while 
there  was  yet  time,  to  fortify  the  promontory  of  Plemmyrion 
which  with  Ortygia,  from  which  it  is  one  mile  distant, 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  port.  Here  he  stationed  his 
large  transport  and  merchant  vessels  with  the  swiftest  of 
his  triremes,  while  the  stores  for  the  army  generally  were 
deposited  in  three  forts  erected  on  the  cape;  ajid  un- 
doubtedly, as  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  the  post 
had  great  advantages.  Convoys  could  enter  the  harbour 
without  risk,  and  the  Athenian  fleet  could  intercept  any 
vessels  seeking  entrance  on  the  enemy's  side :  but  as  a  set- 
off to  these  benefits,  Plemmyrion  had  no  water,  and  the  Syra- 
cusan horsemen,  having  full  command  of  the  country,*'*® 
harassed  or  destroyed  the  foraging  parties  which  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  supplies  from  long  distances.  More  fatal  than 
all  was  the  admission,  implied  by  this  change  of  position, 
that  the  Athenians  were  rather  defending  themselves  than 
attacking.  Henceforth  their  seeming  victories  were  to  do 
them  no  good :  their  slightest  failures  or  blunders  were  to 
do  them  infinite  harm,  and  the  former  were  indeed  few  and 
far  between.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  stop  Gylippos 
before  he  reached  the  Epizephyrian  Lokroi;  but  twenty 
triremes  were  now  sent  to  intercept  the  approaching 
Corinthian  fleet  under  Erasinides.  In  a  few  days  the 
enemy's  ships  reached  Syracuse  without  having  even  come 
into  contact  with  the  Athenian  squadron. 

1750  X  third  portion  of  their  whole  force  was  stationed  as  a  permanent  garrison  at 
the  Olympieion. 
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A  faint  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  light  up  the  prospect  for     chap. 
the  besiegers,  when  Gjlippos,  having  led  ont  his  army  to 


battle  many  times  without  being  attacked,  determined  him-  Third 
ielf  to  become  the  assailant.  The  ground  which  he  had  workof'the 
chosen  for  the  action  near  the  new  counterwork  was  too  much  SjracuMiui, 
cramped  and  broken  up  with  walls  to  allow  free  action  to  his 
horsemen  and  archers ;  and  he  was  punished  bj  a  defeat  in 
which  the  Corinthian  Gongylos  was  slain.  Of  this  defeat  he 
took  the  whole  blame  on  himself.  He  would  take  care  on 
the  next  day  that  they  should  fight  under  no  such  physical 
disadvantages,  and  the  thought  was  not  to  be  borne  that 
Dorians  from  Peloponnesos  should  be  unable  to  drive  out  the 
jumbled  crowd  of  an  Ionian  army.  In  this  second  battle 
the  Syracusan  horsemen  did  their  work  with  fatal  success. 
The  Athenian  left  wing  was  immediately  broken,  and  the 
whole  army  driven  back  to  their  lines, — not  an  attempt 
being  made  by  their  cavalry  to  avert  or  to  lessen  the 
disaster.  Nikias  had  fought  only  to  hinder  the  progress  of 
the  counterwork  which  had  all  but  reached  his  wall.  In  the 
night  which  followed  the  fight  the  point  of  intersection  was 
passed,  and  all  hope  of  blockading  Syracuse  except  by  storm- 
ing the  counter-wall  faded  finally  away.  But  Nikias  still 
had  it  in  his  power  to  guard  the  entrances  to  the  slopes  of 
Epipolai,  and  thus  to  keep  the  ground  open  for  the  work 
which  the  new  force  to  be  presently  summoned  from  Athens 
must  inevitably  have  to  do.  It  would  have  been  better  even 
to  abandon  the  whole  line  of  siege  works  and  concentrate 
the  army  on  the  high  ground  which  overlooked  the  city,  thus 
maintaining  full  communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
island,  and  to  trust  to  the  eflfect  of  main  force  for  dislodging 
the  enemy,  so  soon  as  the  new  army  from  Athens  should 
arrive.  But  there  was  no  need  to  do  even  thus  much.  If  an 
adequate  detachment  had  occupied  this  ground  now,  Demos- 
thenes would  have  encountered  no  opposition  until  he  reached 
the  third  Syracusan  counterwork.  But  Nikias  again  let  the 
opportunity  slip :  and  the  crews  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  which 
had  just  reached  Syracuse  took  part  in  the  construction  of 
the  further  works  without  which  Gylippos  saw  that  the  city 
could  not  be  safe,  if  an  army  of  sufficient  strength  should 
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occupy  the  heights  under  Euiyelos.     These  warks  consi 
of  a  strong  fort/'^'  seemingly  not  tar  from  Labdalon,  wl 
was  joined  with  the  third  connt^^ork  by  a  long  single 
whichy  stretching  down  the  slopes,   thus  formed  with 
counterwork  a  continuous,  though  not  a  straight^  line.''** 
the  north  side  of  this  long  Wall^  and  therefore  out  of 
reach  of  the  Athenians  on  the  other  side^  were  built  tl 
forts  to  serve  as  guard  posts  in  the  event  of  an  attack  od 
loni;  wall,  as  the  wall  itself  being  single  could  furnish  slu 
only  for  the  few  sentries  who  kept  watch  along  it.'"" 
passed  away  the  precious  days,  while  the  idleness  of  Ni 
added  to  the  colossal  burden  uuder  which  even  the  geniv 
Demostbeues  broke  down. 

Meanwhile,  Gylippos  had  left  Syracuse  for  the  purpos 
stirring  her  allies  to  greater  efforts  in  her  behalf,  an( 
inducing  other  cities  to  abandon  their  neutrality  and  to 
in  crushing  the  invaders.  Envoys  were  also  sent  to  Sp 
and  to  Corinth,  to  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  e^ 
measure  which  might  cripple  the  strength  and  cut  off 
resources  of  Athens.  To  this  unfortunate  city  a  messes 
was  now  bearing  a  letter  in  which  Nikias  professed  to  { 
a  plain  unvarnished  report  of  all  that  had  thus  far  befiil 
the  ileet  and  army.  It  is,  to  say  the  leasts  a  marvell 
specimen  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  a  religious  nnnn  n 
deceive  himself  about  the  motives  and  consequences  of 
own  actions.  Strict  truth  would  have  called  upon  him 
confess  the  facts  that  the  first  three  months  of  his  time 
Sicily  Lad  been  absolutely  wasted;  that  the  winter  wh 
followed  had  been  thrown  away  in  thinking  about  a  w< 
which,  if  begun  at  the  first,  would  probably  by  that  ti 
have  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue ;  that  he  had  by 
inaction  allowed  the  Syracusans  to  build  a  new  city  wi 

17.M  This  is  the  rtCxtatia  which  was  surprtsoclby  Demosthenca,  Thuc.  vii.  43,  3. 

1T&-2  This  loM^  w.ill  is  the  naparcixi<r^a.    Thuc.  vli.  42,  4,  and  43. 

1755  Tliese  thrcMj  furta,  irpoTfixi>M*Ta,  Thuc.  vii.  43,4,  were  occupied  by  the  S\-raeiii 
tuid  by  ihoir  Sikfliot  and  reloponnet*iau  allies  respectively. 

Thiicydidcd  8[>eak8  of  all  these  fortifications  as  cxnnpletod  at  the  time  when  Dei 
thcnes  landed.  They  hud  to  bo  ei-ected  between  the  time  of  the  \'ictory  of  Gvli| 
and  the  attaeks  on  Kpipolai  by  the  Athenians:  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  I 
liiiicydides  hu<l  the^«o  remaining  works  in  his  mind  when  he  said  of  the  Corinthi 

(vytrtix^O'at'  to  Aocirbi'  roU  Svpairovaixic  M'X'P*  'Ov  iyKopaiov  Tci\ovc.  vii.  7,  1.  The  5ul 
of  this  verb  is  al  ri»v  Kopiv6U»v  i^*?,  but  »w  is  ui«cHl  in  the  sense  of  the  crews  of  »lii|i 
iii.  17,  4  ;  and  in  the  present  sentence  the  insertion  of  a  short  paivnth<4is  would  ^ 
Thucvdidcs  quite  time  enough  to  forget  that  he  had  written  nicf  and  not  Kopt»AM. 
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thus  rendering  necessary  an  enormous  extension  of  the  chap 
besieging  lines ;  that  he  had  utterly  failed  to  turn  to  account  ' — r-^ 
the  success  achieved  by  Lamachos  in  the  destruction  of  the 
second  Syracusan  counterwork ;  that  he  had  stirred  neither 
hand  nor  foot  to  prevent  Gylippos  from  entering  Syracuse, 
and  entering  it  with  a  formidable  reinforcement;  that  he 
had  got  together  the  body  of  cavalry  which  he  considered 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  siege,  and  that  except  on 
the  first  occasion  on  which  they  were  employed  this  cavalry 
had  done  nothing  at  all ;  that  he  had  allowed  a  Corinthian 
fleet  to  sail  into  Syracuse,  and  had  made  no  effort  to  hinder 
the  construction  of  the  final  works  and  forts  of  the  enemy 
which  rendered  the  successfol  prosecution  of  the  siege  even 
by  the  best  appointed  army  an  almost  hopeless  task ;  that 
he  had  brought  with  him  a  fleet  of  unparalleled  efficiency, 
that  he  had  dispirited  the  crews  partly  with  inactivity  and 
partly  by  employing  them  on  fraitlesB  or  trivial  errands,  and 
that  the  ships  themselves  ^^^  from  being  constantly  in  the 
water  without  refitting  were  fast  becoming  unseaworthy. 
But  whatever  allowances  we  may  be  disposed  to  make  for 
a  man  in  a  position  calling  for  the  exercise  of  faculties  of 
which  he  was  destitute,  this  much  at  least  we  cannot  fail 
to  see,  that  in  the  only  two  passages  in  his  letter  in  which 
Nikias  blames  anyone  he  blames  not  himself  but  the  men 
under  his  command  and  the  Athenians  who  had  sent  him  as 
their  commander.*^**  He  can  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
managing  his  seamen,  forgetting  the  zeal  with  which  they 
had  carried  on  the  work  of  the  siege  under  the  brave  and 
soldierlike  Lamachos.  He  can  apologise  for  uttering  un- 
pleasant truths  in  the  ears  of  a  people  who  cannot  endure  to 
have  their  bright  hopes  crossed  and  who  impute  to  their 
servants  the  blame  of  results  brought  about  by  circumstances 
wholly  beyond  their  control.  The  charge  was  in  his  case 
wholly  inapplicable.  It  would  have  been  well  for  him,  and 
happy  for  themselves,  had  the  Athenians  long  since  put 
him  aside  as  a  thoroughly  worthless  general,  and  had  they 

iTM  The  ancient  triremes  were  built  mostlv  of  unseasoned  timber,  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  such  timber  might  be  bent  into  tlie  desired  shape.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
frequently  hauling  up  the  ships,  which  began  to  rot  by  constant  immersion  in  the 
water. 

"»»  Thuc  vii  14, 2  and  4. 
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insisted  long  ago  on  some  small  petftwiMmee  in  phoe  of 
vague  and  ddnsiye  promiflee.    To  tlieir  misfiactime  tiiej 
believed  him  when  he  extended  the  seale  of  tike  annaaient 
intended  for  the  expedition  to  Sieilj  t  to  their  utter  mm 
they  believed  him  noir,  and  took  his  letter  as  a  pictaie  aot 
of  things  as  Nikias  saw  them  but  of  tilings  as  tbej  were  k 
themselves.    Nikias  told  them  in  snbstanoe  tiiat  at  fint  tliBf 
had  been  uniformly  victorioos  and  that  thej  had  finished 
their  besieging  waJls,^'^  when  GyHppos  eame  with  an  amy 
from  Peloponnesos  and  from  some  towns  in  Sidlyi  but  hs 
never  told  them  that  common  care  would  have  made  his 
entrance  impossible.    He  told  them  that  his  first  viebay 
over  Gylippos  had  been  followed  by  a  defeat  catiaed  by  tiw 
Sjracusan  horsemen  and  archers ;  but  he  added  not  a  woid 
to  explain  the  lack  or  absence  of  cavalry  and  bowmen  on  hii 
own  side.    He  told  them  of  the  Syracnsan  cannter-wani 
which  had  crossed  his  own,  forgetting  that  he  was  thai 
contradicting  his  previous  assertion  that  his  own  wall  had 
been  finished,  and  that  the  success  of  the  Syracnsans  with 
this  counterwork  vras  his  own  fisiult.    He  told  them  that  not 
merely  the  splendid  appearance  but  the  usefulness  of  their 
ships  was  wretchedly  impaired,  forgetting  that  only  thxongli 
his  own  resistance  to  the  counsels  of  Lamachoe  tihey  laid 
failed  to  do  and  to  finish  their  work  long  ago.    He  toldfliem 
that  the  change  in  their  fortunes  had  been  followed  by  dis- 
content and  some  insubordination  among  the  tro<^  and  hj 
desertions  both  among  their  allies  and  among  their  slaves; 
but  he  did  not  tell  them  whether  to  this  or  to  what  canse 
they  were  to  ascribe  the  disappearance  or  inaction  or  careksB- 
ness  of  his  cavalry.    He  told  them  that  either  the  present 
army  must  be  withdrawn,  or  another  army  of  equal  strength 
sent  to  reinforce  it,  adding  the  expression  of  his  own  wish  to 
be  relieved  from  his  command,  for  which  he  was  now  in- 
capacitated by  disease  of  the  kidneys.    He  had  always  heea 
incapacitated  for  it ;  but  although  for  his  unconsciousness  of 
this  fact  he  must  not  perhaps  be  too  severely  judged,  yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  count  up  the  many  benefits  which^  as  he 

17^6  ra  Ttlxn  oUoiciiri^atUvmv,    Thuc  vii.  11, 1.    Taken  strictljr,  thii  fiaertioa  IMS  sot 
true. 
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said,  the  Athenians  had  derived  firom  his  generalship.     In     chap. 


vn. 


their  infatuation  they  thought  that  they  would  derive  more  ^ 
still.  Whether  when  this  ominous  letter  was  read  in  the 
assembly  there  were  any  who  had  the  wisdom  to  see  and 
the  courage  to  denounce  the  monstrous  misconduct  of  the 
expedition  firom  the  very  first,  the  historian  has  not  told  us. 
If  any  voices  were  raised  in  protest  against  the  popular 
frenzy,  they  availed  nothing.'^^^  The  resignation  of  Nikias 
was  not  received,  but  two  of  his  officers  Menandros  and 
Euthydemos  were  appointed  his  colleagues,  until  the  new 
generals  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  should  reach  the 
scene  of  action.  About  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice 
Eurymedon  was  dispatched  vnth  ten  ships  and  120  talents 
of  silver,  to  tell  them  that  the  other  generals  would  come 
with  the  spring  bringing  more  eflfectual  succour.*^**  -  Twenty 
ships  were  at  the  same  time  dispatched  to  the  Peloponnesian 
coasts  to  see  that  no  Spartan  or  Corinthian  fleets  should 
depart  thence  for  Sicily. 

But  troubles  greater  than  any  which  they  had  experienced  Oatbreak 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  were  impending  over  the  ^oieS*^ 
Athenians  nearer  home.    The  disaster  of  Sphakteria  had  ^«*«**» 
convinced  the  Spartans  that  they  and  their  allies  were  under 
divine  displeasure  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  brought 
about  the  war,  and  they  acknowledged  that  in  the  crisis 
which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  the  Athenians 
were  in  the  right  and  themselves  wholly  in  the  wrong.  ^^*^ 
Hence  they  were  especially  anxious  that  the  blame  of  renew- 
ing the  strife  should  attach  distinctly  to  the  Athenians ;  and 
such  a  manifest  breach  of  the  peace  seemed  to  be  furnished 
by  the  mission  of  an  Athenian  fleet  which  about  the  time 
when  Gylippos   departed  for   Sicily  was   sent  to   aid  the 
Argives.     The  desultory  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Helots 
and  Messenians  from  Pylos  did  not  in  terms  break  the  com- 

m^  Mr.  Grote  very  earnestly  insista  that  the  absurd  confidence  which  the  Athenians 
placed  in  Nikias  sufficiently  disproves  the  charges  of  fickleness  and  ingratitude  sometimes 
brought  against  them.  J/ui.  ur.  viL  391,  &c  Unquestionably  they  were  neither  fickle 
nor  ungrateful  towards  Nikias ;  and  the  influence  which  he  attained  attests  the  power  of 
the  charm  which  a  decorous  and  respectable  life  could  exercise  over  the  Athenian  people. 
But  it  is  dangerous  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  special  instances,  and  their  conduct 
in  the  case  of  Nikias  must  be  contrasted  with  their  behaviour  in  that  of  Miltiades.  See 
YoLki.  page  446. 

1758  ^Qc.  ¥u.  16.  1750  H).  vll  18, 2.    See  alio  p.  89. 
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K)OK     pact  inscribed  on  the  Imien  piDfln  wMch  stfll  stood  in 

",^   ^  Athens  and  in  Sparta:  bat  when  Aflienian  dnps  landed 

their  crews  to  ravage  the  territories  of  EpidanroSy  LhnAns 

Prasiai,  and  other  cities,''*^  tiiey  held  that  no  room  was  left 

for  farther  hesitation  ;^^^  and  they  set  diHgentlj  to  mA 

to  get  together  materials  for  the  pennanent  gazxisoniiig 

of  Dekeleia.    AMbiades  was  still  at  Sparta^  hatohing  tUi 

%  413.      wretched  treason ;  ^^  and  in  the  earlj  spring  his  fkfoariie 

scheme  was  carried  oat  by  the  mareh  of  a  Etpariaa  amy 

which  not  only  renewed  openly  a  war  only  nominally  in* 

terrapted,  bat  seemingly  withont  opposition^'*'  built  the 

fortress  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ten  jean'   strogi^ 

which  followed  its  erection.    Once  more  after  an  interral  of 

twelve  years  the  fertile  fiums  of  Attica  were  ravaged  and 

dismantled,  while  from  the  very  walls  of  their  city  or  from 

the  Eleosinian  plain  the  Athenians  coold  now  see  in  the  deii: 

distance  the  mountain-gap  marVing  the  site  of  the  fortrM 

which  was  to  be  a  thorn  in  their  side  nntil  the  grates  of  Atheni 

shoold  be  thrown  open  to  admit  a  Spartan  conqueror. 

dopon-  Tweniy-five  Corinthian  ships  kept  watch  over  the  sqaadnv 

th^Un^    of  tweniy  Athenian  triremes  stationed  at  Naapaktos,  while  i 

enufw     ^^^^  ^^  merchant  vessels  set  off  for  Sicily  with  the  Pdo- 

niy*        ponnesian  reinforcements  for  the  Syracusans*   The  gieatnM 

of  the  Athenian  navy  had  sadly  gone  down  since  the  days  of 

Phormion,  who  woald  have  disdained  to  be  kept  in  check  bf 

ships  not  much  more  nameroas  than  his  own  while  a  laige 

force  was  being  dispatched  on  an  errand  which  might  bring 

grave  disaster  to  Athens.   Among  the  troops  so  conveyed  was 

a  body  of  300  Boiotian  hoplites  who  tamed  tiie  issue  of  the 

fight  against  the  Athenians  in  the  fatal  night  attack  of 

Demosthenes  on  Epipolai.    More  than  2,000  heavy-armed 

soldiers  thas  left  the  Peloponnesian  shores.    The  armament 

taken  by  Demosthenes  was  far  more  imposing,  and  if  it 

coold  have  been  ased  for  any  other  parpose  than  that  of 

repairing  a  series  of  fatal  blnnders  woald  doubtless  hafe 

been  far  more  efficacious.     Sixty  Athenian  triremes  and  fife 

"«o  Thuc  vL  106. 

1761  They  ehose  to  fofget  that  their  own  part  of  the  comiMurt  relathqg  to  Airntfr*^ 
and  some  other  points  had  never  been  ftilfiUed. 
"«  Thuc  vii.  18. 
"03  lb.  viL  19,  i;    For  the  position  of  Dckdeia  see  Arnold  on  Thae. 
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from  Chios  sailed  in  a  state  of  almost  as  complete  equipment     chap. 
as  the  splendid  fleet  now  rotting  at  Plemmyrion,  and  carried   « — r-^ 


with  them  almost  all  that  remained  of  the  life  and  strength 
of  Athens,  to  intensify  the  horrors  of  the  sacrifice  soon  to 
be  offered  up  on  the  shores  of  the  great  harbour  and  the 
banks  of  the  Assinaros. 

While  Athens  was  thus  making  ready  more  victims  for  the  Naval  vic- 


ofthe 
enians, 


slaughter,  Gylippos  was  urging  the  Syracusans  boldly  to  AtSeni 
attack  the  Athenians  on  the  element  which  they  regarded  as  J^re'S^ 
their  own.     The  necessities  of  the  Median  invasion,  he  told  ^^mmy- 

non  by 

them,  had  made  Athens  for  the  first  time  a  naval  power ;  Gyiippoe. 
the  Sikeliots  from  their  insular  position  had  a  far  longer 
fiuniliariiy  with  the  sea.  The  aatonishment  of  their  enemies 
at  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for  attack  of  their  fieet  would, 
he  insisted,  far  more  than  counterbalance  any  advantages 
which  the  Athenians  might  derive  from  their  nautical  skill 
and •  experience.  With  his  usual  promptness  he. arranged 
that  five-and-thirty  ships  should  issue  from  the  great  har- 
bour at  the  moment  when  five-and-forty  from  the  dock  in  the 
lesser  harbour  should  double  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  the  one  to 
attack  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  harbour,  the  other  to  assail 
the  naval  station  at  Plemmyrion,  and  thus  to  cover  the 
attack  on  the  forts  which  was  to  be  made  simultaneously  by 
the  land-forces  of  Gylippos.  It  was  a  fight  to  determine 
which  side  should  command  the  entrance  to  the  harbour ; 
and  with  common  care  the  Athenians  might  have  retained 
it  to  the  great  discomfitui*e  of  their  enemies.  Five-and- 
twenty  Athenian  triremes  advanced  hastily  from  their  station 
at  the  extremity  of  the  blockading  wall  to  meet  the  five-and- 
thirty  ships  of  the  enemy ;  but  at  first  the  day  went  against 
them,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  the  battle  off  Plemmyrion, 
until  the  Syracusan  fleet  becoming  disordered  from  their  own 
success  furnished  the  Athenians  with  an  opportunity  for  the 
employment  of  a  tactic  in  which  they  were  unrivalled.  With 
a  loss  of  three  triremes  they  sunk  eleven  ships  of  the 
enemy,  the  crews  of  three  being  made  prisoners,  the  rest 
slain.  But  a  victory  which  might  otherwise  have  at  least 
insured  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  besiegers  was  rendered 
worthless  by  the  loss  of  Plemmyrion.    With  an  imprudence 
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)0K  against  which  it  was  the  bnnneiB  of  NikiM  to  guttrd,  Ike 
-t-^-^  garrison  of  the  three  forts  on  the  cape  went  down  to  witnea 
the  sea-fight  firom  the  shore  where  thej  could  do  no  good, 
leaving  a  few  only  of  their  niUnber  to  keep  ?ratch  ai  their 
post.  On  these  Gjlippos  fell  with  overpowering  foioe.  After 
a  short  and  sharp  conflict  the  first  fort  wu  in  his  hmndi^  and 
the  fugitives  fonnd  some  difficnlty  in  escaping  to  the  mer- 
chant and  transport  vessels,  for  the  Syracnsan  fleet  wis 
thus  far  victorious.  With  the  other  two  forts  he  had  eroi 
less  difficulty :  but  when  these  had  been  taken,  the  finrtiiiie 
of  the  day  had  changed  on  the  sea.  It  mattered  little.  The 
Athenian  garrison  escaped;  but  Gylippos  was  master  not 
only  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  but  of  the  Athenian  fcrts 
and  of  the  vast  quantities  of  com  and  money,  some  belong- 
ing to  the  military  chest,  some  to  private  merchants,  which 
had  been  placed  there  for  safety.  With  these  the  Atheniaiis 
lost  three  triremes  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  repaint 
and  the  sails  and  tackle  of  not  less  than  forty  ships.  Bat 
worse  than  this,  they  saw  two  of  their  forts  permanenlljr 
ocenpied  by  their  enemies,  while  the  Syracnsan  fleet  kept 
guard  oS  Plemmyrion.  Henceforth  convoys  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  harbour  only  after  a  fight,  and  they  were 
made  to  feel  on  how  slender  a  thread  the  very  existence  of 
the  whole  armament  was  hanging, 
ciaive  Blow  after  blow  now  fell  upon  the  besieging  force.  The 
ationa  idea  of  their  maritime  supremacy  had  led  the  Athenians  to 
t^  think  that  supplies  of  money  for  the  army  might  be  safely 
intrusted  to  merchant  vessels  even  vdthout  a  convoy.  Eleven 
ships  were  thus  sent  with  a  vast  amount  of  treasure :  ahnost 
all  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusan  cruisen 
off  the  coast  of  Italy.  A  large  quantity  of  timber  for 
ship-building  lay  ready  for  the  Athenians  in  the  Eaulonian 
territory:  it  was  all  set  on  fire  by  the  SjTacusans.  An 
Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  watched  off  Megara 
for  the  return  of  the  ships  which  had  done  them  so  much 
harm ;  it  succeeded  in  intercepting  only  one  of  them.  Nor 
were  they  more  fortunate  within  the  great  harbour.  Much 
time,  money,  and  toil  was  spent  in  the  useless  effort  to  pull 
up  or  to  saw  off  the  stakes  which  the  Syracusans  had  plantod 


•our. 
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in  the  water  in  front  of  their  old  docks ;  but  while  they  were     chap. 


VII. 


thus  working  to  no  purpose,  the  Sjracusans  were  maturing  ^ 
their  larger  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
before  any  reinforcements  should  reach  them.  It  was  to  the 
misfortune  of  Athens  that  this  scheme  was  not  wholly 
successfdl,  for  the  ruin  of  the  navy  of  Nikias  would  have 
furnished  to  Demosthenes  a  sufficient  justification  for  taking 
off  the  army  and  forthwith  rettuming  home. 

Meanwhile  Demosthenes  was  approaching  with  his  new  Voyage  of 
force  from  Athens.     On  his  way  he  had  joined  a  squadron  of  thenes  to 
thirty  ships  under  Charikles  who  was  cruising  along  the  ^^d^^* 
Feloponnesian  coast,'^^  and  with  him  he  had  fortified  a  ^'*^^- 
post  on  the  Lakonian  promontory  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Kythera,  by  which  he  hoped  to  annoy  the  Spartans  not  less 
than  they  had  been  annoyed  by  the  Helot  asylum  at  Pylos.^^®* 
From  this  point  Demostiienes  sailed  on,  leaving  Charikles 
to  finish  the  fort  and  to  return  home.    At  the  Eleian  port 
of  Pheia  he  found  and  destroyed  a  transport  ship  ready  to 
take  the  Corinthian  contingent  for  Syracuse ;  but  the  de- 
struction of  the  vessel  vras  all  that  he  achieved.    The  men 
who  had  escaped  found  another  ship  and  reached  their 
destination.  ^^^    At  Kephallenia  and  Zakynthos  he  took  in 
the  hoplites  furnished  by  those  islands,  and  thence  went  to 
the  Akamanian  towns  of  Alyzia  and  Anaktorion,  there  for 
the  last  time  to  gather  slingers  and  javelin  men  near  the 
scene  of  the  brilliant  campaigns  which  had  marked  his 
earlier  career.  *^^^    It  was  here,  where  every  spot  reminded 
him  of  happier  times,  that  Exuymedon  met  him,  bringing 
not  merely  the  disheartening  report  of  what  he  had  himself 
seen  but  the  tidings  which  he  had  received  on  his  voyage  of 
the  disastrous  loss  of  Plemmyrion.    Hither  also  came  Konou, 
the  commander  at  Naupaktos,  to  make  a  confession  which 
to  Fhormion  would  have  seemed  intolerably  humiliating  but 
which  was  extorted  by  a  stem  necessity.    The  eighteen  ships 
which  formed  his  squadron  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 

"«  Thuc.  vii.  20  and  26. 

1765  ^r.  Grote,  Hut  Gr.  vii.  397,  thinks  that  this  post  was  on  the  island  of  Kythera 
itself.  The  words  of  Thucvdides,  vii.  81,  1,  leave  no  room  for  this  supposition;  and 
it  is  not  eaiy  to  see  how  Helots  withoat  ships  or  boats  coold  desert  to  an  island. 
When  the  Athenians  occupied  tiie  island,  page  226,  they  could  keep  vessels  stationed  off 
the  Lakonian  coast  for  the  reception  of  fiigiuves ;  but  this  was  now  no  longer  possible. 

"«o  Thnc  vU.  81.  "«7  gee  p.  197  ti  seq. 
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Corinthian  fleet  of  twenty-five  Bbip%  whidh  weie  maiiifMty 
making  ready  to  attack  him.  Ten  ships  were  detached  to 
reinforce  him :  and  Enrymedon  went  on  to  Korkyxa^  where 
for  the  last  time  he  appeared  as  an  Athenian  geneoml  on  the 
island  where  he  had  won  a  fame  less  enTiable  than  that  of 
his  coUeagne.^^^  The  Korkyraians  who,  before  this  weaiy 
struggle  between  Dorian  and  Ionian  began,  had  dnwn 
dazzling  pictures  of  the  invincible  power  of  Athens  and 
Korkyra  combined,  furnished  fifteen  triremes  and  some 
hoplites  for  the  fleet  which  now  crossed  the  Ionian  golf  to 
the  lapygian  promontory.  From  the  Messapian  chief  ArtsSi 
an  old  ally,  and  from  the  Metapontines  they  received  some 
troops  of  javelin  men.  At  Thourioi  they  found  the  philo- 
Athenian  party  dominant,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  aid 
the  Athenians  with  700  hoplites  and  800  light-annad 
troops.^^^  From  Thourioi  their  intention  was  to  march 
southwards  by  land  while  tihe  fleet  advanced  along  the  coast: 
but  on  the  Krotoniat  border  they  were  met  by  envoys  who 
forbade  them  to  enter  their  territory.  The  men  were  there- 
fore placed  on  board  the  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hylias,  and  they  went  onwards  touching  at  all  the  dtisB 
which  they  passed,  except  Lokroi,  until  they  readied  the 
Ehegian  town  of  Petra. 

At  Syracuse  the  attack  on  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been 
delayed  by  a  disaster  which  befell  some  reinforcemente  of 
Syracusan  allies.  These  were  marching  across  the  terrihny 
of  Sikel  tribes,  whose  chiefs  had  been  warned  by  Nikias  to 
do  what  they  could  to  cut  short  their  journey.  Had  he  taken 
this  step,  when  he  heard  that  Gylippos  was  marching  from 
Himera,  the  issue  of  the  siege  might  have  been  different.  As 
it  was,  eight  hundred  of  these  Syracusan  allies  were  slain  bj 
Sikels  who  lay  in  ambush  for  them,  together  with  all  the 
envoys  but  one :  but  this  one,  the  representative  of  Corinth, 
led  the  remaining  1500  to  Syracuse,  and  the  delay  thus  caused 
served  only  to  involve  the  second  Athenian  army  in  the  ruin 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  confined  to  the  first.  Of 
the  Sikeliot  cities  Akragas  alone  insisted  on  remaining 
neutral :  the  rest  felt  the  need  of  abandoning  the  sinking 

»w«  See  pagee  184, 224.  '     "»  Thnc.  vil  8$  and !». 
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ship,  and  came  forward  to  take  active  part  with  the  Syra-     chap 
cusans.     From  Gela  came  five  triremes,  four  hundred  javelin 
men,  and  two  hundred  horse,  while  E[amarina  alone  sent 
500  hoplites  and  600  light-armed  troops.*^^®    In  short,  the 
Sjracusans  were  not  merely  gaining  strength  by  additions 
to  their  numbers.     They  were  fast  acquiring  that  power  of 
making  the  best  of  circumstances,  which  had  marked  the 
Athenians  in  their  most  vigorous  days.     They  were  well 
aware  that  the  fleet  of  Nikias  was  miserably  out  of  repair, 
and  that,  even  if  it  still  retained  its  original  efficiency,  it 
would  be  formidable  only  under  the  conditions  which  had 
enabled  Phormion  to  win  his  splendid  victories.     The  Athen- 
ian trireme,  made  not  to  crush  its  enemy  by  sheer  weight 
but  to  sink  it  by  dealing  a  fatal  wound  in  some  weak  part 
near  the  water-line,  needed  ample  sea-room,  and  in  a  con- 
fined space  was  p):uctically  worthless.      Happily  for   the 
Syracusans  the  Athenian  fleet  was  cooped  up  at  one  end  of 
the  great  harbour,  and  they  had  no  need  to  fear  the  man- 
oeuvres which  had  rendered  the  very  name  of  Phormion 
terrible.    The  bulk  and  awkwardness  of  the  Syracusan  ships 
would  tell  only  in  their  favour,  so  long  as  the  Athenians 
were  debarred  from  using  their  peculiar  tactics ;  and  they 
had  no  hesitation  in  so  arming  the  prows  of  their  triremes 
and  reducing  their  projection  as  to  render  them  in  fact  fatal 
to  the  lighter  ships  which  under  other  conditions  had  won 
for  Athens  her  command  of  the  sea.*^^*     The  entrance  to  the 
great  harbour  was  only  one  mile  in  width,  and  after  the  loss 
of  Plemmyrion  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been  cooped  up  in  that 
part  of  the  harbour  whence  their  blockading  wall  ran  north- 
ward to  Epipolai.     The  Syracusans  counted  therefore  on  a 
certain  victory,  if  an  attack  were  made  simultaneously  both 
by   sea   and  by  land.     Unhappily  for  the  Athenians,  their 
hopes  were  disappointed.     The  advance   of  the  Syracusan 
army  against  the  blockading  wall  led  the  Athenians  to  think 
that  their  work  for  the  day  would  be  confined  to  the  land ; 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  80  Syracusan  ships  advancing 

"70  Thuc.  vii.  83. 

1771  A  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  Athenians  had  achieved  their 
maritime  supremacy  will  at  once  account  for  the  disasters  which  befell  them  in  the 
great  harbour  of  Syracuse.    Sec  p.  82. 
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ap  the  harbour  at  fint  aniMaJ  than.  Haatilj'  maun 
"  triremes,  tlie  Athwiiana  horriad  to  meet  tiiem  ;  bat  ti 
waa  epent  in  deealtorj  and  indemaJTe  moffementB.  4 
following  daj  tlie  SjracaBanB  did  aotiung,  and  "SQom 
the  time  in  placing  faia  tanuiaporta  befine  the  atockada 
naval  ataticHi  in  each  viae  that  anj  trinme  hard  pxei 
the  enemy  might  letreat  throngh  the  openinga  left  b 
them  and  retom  to  the  hatUe  in  good  order.*"'  The 
which  began  earljr  on  the  next  day  waa  fbUowing  mn 
same  couise  witli  the  laat  engagement  when  the  Cad 
Ariaton  saggested  that  the  Sjiaensan  urewa  ahonl 
their  mid-daj  meal  on  the  ahore,  and  then  immediate^ 
the  stro^le.  Axrangementa  were  aeoordingl/  made  i 
purpose ;  and  the  Atheniana,  seeing  their  enemiea  : 
about  noon,  thought  that  their  wo^  for  the  da/  waa 
Thej  were  soon  ondeceiTed.  Hostof  them  wraeslallf 
when  the  SytacnBan  fleet  waa  Been  agun  adnuiGmg  h 
of  battle.  Even  thna,  in  spite  of  the  diacnder  in  iriu 
Athenian  ships  were  manned,  neither  side  had  anj  d 
adrantage  until  the  Atheniana,  wearied  ont  with  hmigi 
termined  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issu^  and  adTanoed  I 
against  the  enemy.  l!lte  result  instantly  verified  the  ei 
tions  of  the  Sytaousans.  The  slender  prows  ctf  the  Ati 
triremes  were  crushed  by  the  hearily-weighted  bowa  < 
enemy's  ships;  their  crews  were  sorely  annoyed  fa 
javelin  men  who  shot  at  them  from  tiie  decks  of  the 
cusan  ships,  and  their  oats  were  broken  by  men  who '. 
assailed  them  in  small  boats,  and  showered  their  da 
the  rowers  throngh  the  apertures  for  the  oars.  The  1 
three  Syracusan  ships  was  more  than  compenaated  I 
sinking  of  seven  Athenian  triremes  and  the  diaalding  of 
more  ;"^*  and  the  Syracusans  were  counting  on  the  coo 
deatmction  of  the  fleet  and  army  of  Nikias,  when  aei 
three  Athenian  triremes,'"*  bringing  with  Uiem  a  fo 
6,000  hoplites  with  a  proportionate  number  of  light  t 

'"■  Tbnc  vU.  88. 

iTn  lb.  vii.  41.  Diodoroa,  xUL  10,  ujs  that  thbi  ictioD  WM  bnnwht  on 
thB  will  of  all  the  AttaenUn  omiiiuniln*.  Plutan^  Sik.  20,  ■Mrata  tEat  th« 
oT  NlkiJu  wu  overbarnB  by  that  <A  HeiunilTas  and  Entbydemos.  IIh  mrani  fta 
iDgthe  bet  are  waotiiig. 

>"*  Of  tliM«  trirann  6.      ,  _ 

flirUwitluiiateofAnMUl,  nacvlLi!,!. 


'*  Of  theia  triramn  6S  wtn  Athoiiaii,  IG  EorkTiaiai^  and  8  IfaCqaoth 
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swept  into  the  great  harbour.    The  feeling  first  excited  in     chap. 
the  minds  of  the  Syracusans  was  one  of  consternation.   They 


knew  that  the  Spartans  had  made  up  their  minds  to  set  at 
nanght  the  treaty  which  bore  the  name  of  Nikias,  and  that 
they  had  not  merely  invaded  Attica,  but  were  establishing  a 
permanent  garrison  at  Dekeleia ;  and  the  appearance  of  this 
magnificent  fleet  seemed  to  carry  with  it  the  evidence  of 
power  and  resources  of  which  the  enemies  of  Athens  had 
no  conception.  For  a  moment  the  relative  position  of  the 
antagonists  was  reversed.  The  Athenians  at  once  issued 
from  their  lines  and  ravaged  the  lowlands  of  the  Anapos 
without  any  resistance  except  from  the  garrison  in  the 
Olympieion;  but  Demosthenes  saw  at  a  glance  that  this 
must  go  for  nothing  unless  some  decisive  advantage  could  be 
gained  which  would  fairly  justify  a  continuance  of  the  siege. 
At  present  the  very  name  of  blockade  was  an  absurd  mis- 
nomer, unless  the  Athenians  were  to  be  regarded  as  the 
blockaded  party.  The  forces  of  Nikias  were  in  part  demoral- 
ised, in  part  worn  out  by  marsh  fever  caught  in  the  lowlands 
of  the  Anapos ;  nor  was  it  of  the  least  use  to  prolong  opera- 
tions near  the  sea  unless  the  position  of  the  Syracusans  could 
be  turned  on  the  northern  side  of  Epipolai.  If  the  Syracusan 
cross  wall  could  be  taken,  and  the  guards  in  the  three  forts 
fronting  it  disarmed  or  slain,  there  might  be  some  hope  of 
storming  their  counter- wall,  and  so  of  once  more  effectually 
investing  Syracuse.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  attacks  by 
day  had  little  chance  of  success ;  and  with  the  consent  of 
his  colleagues  Demosthenes  resolved  on  a  night  assault. 

With  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  camp  Demosthenes  Nichtat- 
with  Menandros  and  Euthydemos  set  out  upon  a  moonlit  night  Athenuma^ 
on  their  march  to  Euryelos.     By  day  the  movement  would  ^  ^^cusam 
have  been  at  once  discovered,  and  it  would  have  been  happier  cross  waU. 
for  the  Athenians  if  at  the  time  chosen  for  their  departure 
the  paler  light  of  the  moon  had  at  once  betrayed  their  enter- 
prise to  the  enemy.     But  Demosthenes  felt  that  everything 
depended  on  the  work  of  that  night,  and  his  men,  in  spite  of 
all  the  sufferings  and  disasters  which  had  thus  far  attended 
the  expedition,  were  full  of  hope  and  even  of  confidence.   They 
were  now  acting  under  a  general  whose  sagacity  in  council 
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BOOK  and  energy  in  the  field  had  won  him  the  higbest  zeputition. 
^*  I '  ^  Thej  were  carrying  with  them  everything  which  mi^ht  be 
reasonably  expected  to  inanze  a  Boooessfiil  sozpriae.  Ou- 
penters  and  masons  were  ready  with  their  toola  both  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  walls  and  to  oonatmot  their  own.  Azehen 
and  other  light  troops  went  to  support  the  lioplifcea  in  tiub 
onslaught,  and  all  carried  promionB  for  fire  days  domi 
which  they  trusted  to  exchange  disconragement  and  depm- 
sion  for  an  assurance  of  final  triumph.  It  wanted  about  tao 
hours  of  midnight  when  Demosthenes,  leavizig '  KUdai  Id 
command  in  the  camp,  marched  along  that  pcntion  of  fb 
slope  of  Epipolai  which  still  remained  in  the  poeaeasioa  of 
the  Athenians :  ^^^  and  not  only  did  he  succeed  in  making 
his  way  under  Euryelos,  but  the  cross  wall  itaelf  waa  tdoa 
before  any  alarm  was  given.  Some  of  the  garriaon  wen 
slain;  but  the  greater  number,  feeling  that  the  post  was bd 
longer  tenable  since  ibe  enemy  was  on  the  nortbam  siAs 
fled  in  haste  and  roused  the  picked  body  of  Six  HundzediAo 
had  suffered  so  severely  under  Dionulos  when  the  Athanitti 
first  surprised  Epipolai.  They  were  now  not  leaa  haidlf 
handled  by  Demosthenes,  when  they  hurried  from  Ibe  Mb 
in  front  of  the  cross  wall  to  the  recovery  of  the  wall  iiadf; 
and  the  Athenian  generals,  thus  fiu*  victorious,  led  on  a  huge 
proportion  of  their  forces  towards  the  Syracusan  connter-niBi 
while  others  began  the  task  of  demolishing  the  cross  wiU. 
The  Syracusans  were  now  fully  alarmed ;  but  even  Gylippoi 
with  all  the  forces  at  his  command  was  at  first  driven  back 
by  the  determined  energy  of  the  Athenian  assault.  In  fiai 
the  work  of  Demosthenes  was  already  done,  if  be  could  oelf 
TTiaintrfiin  his  present  position ;  and  had  he  aet  out  two  or 
three  hours  before  dawn  instead  of  two  or  three  hours  bebn 
midnight,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  He  had  turned  the  Syracusan  lines ;  and  the  dayligU 
would  now  be  rather  to  his  advantage  than  to  that  of  {be 

ins  The  Athenians,  beyond  doabt,  rtill  occupied  the  fortified  K4mkHor  GMi^  mi 
the  line  of  wall  which  led  up  to  it.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  they  would  hMtt  had  a 
fight  their  way  along  the  wnole  slope  of  Epipolai ;  in  other  word%  them  oonld  but 
been  no  surprise  at  tdL  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  thaL  if  the  AthenJant  bad  ali«4f 
abandoned  these  lines  and  retreated  to  the  {diun  of  the  Anapot.  the  SyiMBsaiis  ««■* 
have  failed  to  seiae  the  heights,  and  thna  rafedual^  prevent  all  duuioet  of  BttaAm 
their  oountar-waU  or  fortii 
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enemj.  But  he  was  himself  anxious  to  push  the  Syracusans  chap. 
at  once  as  far  back  as  possible ;  and  success  had  excited  in  < 
his  anny  a  confidence  which  with  Greek  troops  generally 
led  to  a  dangerous  neglect  of  discipline.  The  Athenians  in 
front  were  already  in  some  disorder  when  they  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  sudden  charge  of  heavy  Boiotian 
hoplites,  who  had  been  recently  brought  to  Sicily.  Prom 
this  moment  the  battle  became  a  wild  jumble,  in  which 
all  authority  was  lost.  The  light  of  tbe  moon,  which  was 
shining  brightly,  revealed  the  general  features  of  the  scene, 
but  left  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish  at  a  dis- 
tance one  body  of  men  from  another ;  and  the  Athenians, 
as  they  were  driven  back,  became  separated  from  the 
columns  which  were  pressing  forward  in  full  confidence  that 
fhey  were  still  victorious.  As  the  disorder  increased,  the 
Athenians  were  no  longer  able  to  see  in  what  direction  their 
movements  should  be  made,  and  in  the  uproar  the  words  of 
command  could  not  be  distinguished.  In  this  fearful  din  they 
began  to  regard  as  enemies  every  body  of  men  which  was 
seen  advancing  towards  them ;  and  as  these  bodies  were  now 
frequently  their  own  fugitives,  the  horrors  of  confiict  ynth 
their  own  people  were  added  to  the  fierce  onsets  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, while  the  watchword  repeatedly  asked  for  and  given 
became  known  to  the  enemy.  The  discovery  was  fatal.  Small 
parties  of  Syracusans,  if  brought  into  collision  with  a  larger 
Athenian  force,  could  now  escape  as  being  able  to  give  the 
password,  while  Athenians  in  the  like  case  were  at  once 
slaughtered.  The  prepuce  of  Dorians  in  the  Athenian  army 
completed  the  catastrophe.  The  war-cry  of  the  Argives, 
£orkyraians,  and  other  Dorian  allies  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Syracusan  paean;  and  the  Athenians, 
dismayed  already,  were  hopelessly  bewildered  by  the  horrible 
suspicion  that  the  enemy  was  in  their  rear,  was  among  them, 
was  everywhere.^^^*  Attacking  all  who  raised  the  Dorian  war- 
shout,  they  not  unfrequently  fell  on  their  friends,  nor  were 
they  easily  convinced  of  their  mistake.  The  defeat  had  in  fact 
become  utter  rout.  The  one  thing  for  which  the  Athenians 
now  strove  was  to  reach  their  lines  on  the  plain  of  the  Anapos ; 

»"•  Thuc  vii.  45, 7 
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BOOK     but  the  slopes  which  led  to  them  wero  boonded  bj  prec^iflM 
^— > — '  over  which  vast  numbers  were  pushed  by  theur  pnnmeny  ud 
either  grievonslj  maimed  or  killed.     Eyem  when  fhej  had 
reached  the  lower  level,  all  danger  wai  not  yet  aurmaimledL 
The  new  comers  belonging  to  the  reinforeemeiitB  of  Denof- 
thenes  knew  nothing  of  the  gronnd,  and  many  of  fhoa 
strayed  away  into  the  conntiy  where  they  were  fbmid  on  tibe 
coming  day  by  the  Syracnsan  horsemen  and  cnt  to  pieeek 
The  loss  to  the  Athenians  was  fearful;  but  the.  niisibsr  fif 
the  shields  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enenaiy  was  gioatar 
even  than  that  of  the  slain.  Many  who  had  safely  reached  Hnb 
camp  had  been  compelled  to  throw  down  their  arms  befbn 
venturing  on  the  terrible  leap  over  the  crags  of  EpipolaL 
R^ijai  of        The  folly  or  the  iniquity  of  Nikias  was  now  to  inflict  on 
retreat  or     Athens  a  deadlier  mischief  than  any  which  Alkibiades  htd 
fleet  to    ^  striven  to  do  to  her.    The  well-laid  enterprise  of  Demoathenei 
had  failed  more  disastrously  than  his  attempted  march  into 
Boiotia  across  the  Aitolian  mountains  thirteen  years  ago;'''' 
and  to  him  it  was  now  plain  that,  do  what  they  would,  the 
siege  must  be  abandoned  or  end  in  their  utter  destmctimi. 
Syracuse  was  wild  with  excitement;  Sikanos  was  at  ones 
dispaixihed  in  the  hopes  of  at  last  enlisting  the  Akragsii* 
tines  on  the  winning  side ;  Gylippos  went  to  gather  tteA 
recruits  in  other  parts  of  Sicily ;  and  while  the  ricto^  ob 
Epipolai  was  stirring  the  Syracusans  to  a  mighty  attack  on 
the  Athenian  camp  near  the  harbour,  their  enemies,  OfO^ 
whelmed  by  the  long  series  of  their  calamities,  weie  beiif 
wasted  by  the  marsh  fever  which  becomes  most  malignasl 
in  the  autumn,  and  were  possessed  by  the  one  absoiUiig 
desire  to  be  quit  of  a  task  which  brought  them  nothing  bvt 
deadly  and  ignominious  defeat.    In  circumstances  such  tf 
these  Demosthenes  was  a  man  not  likely  to  hesitate.    He 
owed  a  duty  not  to  himself  only  but  to  Athens,  and  he  dih 
chorged  it  with  a  manly  frankness  sullied  by  no  mean  or 
selfish  feelings.    All  that  he  could  do  as  an  assailant  had 
been  done  :  and  he  was  bound  to  preserve  lives  on  which  the 
very  salvation  of  their  country  depended.    The  Spartans  were 
Astablished  in  permanent  garrison  on  a  spot  visible  fix>m  the 

»7T7  «c?  page  194. 
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walls  of  Athens :  'and  he  was  not  justified  in  keeping  her  ^^^• 
best  troops  in  a  distant  land  where  they  conld  do  no  good.  ^^ — r-^ 
For  the  present  the  new  fleet  which  he  had  brought  with 
them  made  them  once  more  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  it  was 
his  business  to  remove  the  army  while  the  path  was  open. 
The  reply  of  Nikias  betrays  an  imbecillity,  an  infatuation,  or 
a  depravity  which  has  seldom  been  equalled,  perhaps  never 
surpassed ;  and  we  have  to  remember  that  it  is  given  to  us 
by  aa  historiau  who  reviews  his  career  with  singular  indnl- 
gence  and  who  cherished  his  memory  with  affectionate  but 
melancholy  veneration.  If  he  might  reasonably  deprecate 
the  carrying  of  an  open  vote  for  retreat  which  might  become 
known  to  the  enemy  (and  on  a  point  like  this  he  knew  that 
he  had  no  opposition  to  fear  from  Demosthenes),  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  he  could  believe  himself  to  be  telling  the  truth 
when  he  spoke  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Syracusans  as 
being  even  more  desperate  than  their  own.  The  party  in 
Syracuse  which  had  been  all  along  in  communication  with 
him  may  stiU  have  urged  him  not  to  abandon  the  siege. 
By  these  men  he  may  have  been  informed  that  the  Syra> 
cusans  had  already  spent  2,000  talents  on  the  war,  that  they 
owed  a  heavy  debt  besides,  and  that  it  would  be  beyond  their 
power  to  maintain  the  contest  much  longer  ;*^^®  but  it  was 
impossible  for  him  not  to  see  that  while  the  strength  of  the 
Athenians  was  daily  becoming  less,  that  of  his  enemies  was 
enormously  increasing.  The  truth  is  that,  if  the  report  of 
bis  speech  may  be  trusted,  his  resolution  was  taken  on  other 
considerations.  The  Athenians,  he  asserted,  were  a  people 
under  the  dominion  of  loud-voiced  and  bullying  demagogues, 
and  of  the  men  who  were  now  crying  out  under  the  hard- 
ships of  the  siege  the  greater  number  would  join  eagerly  in 
charging  their  generals  with  treachery  or  corruption,  if  ever 
they  should  again  take  their  seats  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 
Nothing  therefore  should  induce  him  to  consent  to  a  retreat 
until  he  received  positive  orders  from  Athens  commanding 
his  return  :  death  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  would  in  every 

1778  Tbucvdides,  viL  49, 1,  speaks  of  the  knowledge  which  Nikias  had  of  Syracosan 
affairs  as  bang  exact  and  accurate.  It  may  have  been  so,  so  far  as  the  mere  financial 
facts  on  the  Syracusan  side  are  concerned ;  bat  Nikias  knew  well  and  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  men  are  not  likely  to  slacken  in  their  efforts  when  they  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  enemy's  ship  is  sinking. 


< 
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OOOK     way  be  preferable.     In  plain  Englll^  Hildas  was  aficaad  tD 
go  home,  and  he  was  a  oowaxd  wheie  DenuwCheKiea,  in  qito 
of  his  failure,  was  honesty  stnightEarward,  and  farftfe.    Kaj 
more,  he  was  ungenerons  as  wdl  as  oowardlj.    He  had  no 
right  whatever  to  slander  his  soldien  who  had  patienflf 
submitted  to  his  mischievous  inaction  and  had  done  flieir 
duty  admirably  under  Lamachos :  least  of  all  was  he  jostified 
in  ascribing  an  exacting  severiiy  to  a  people  whose  orfXDg 
sin  it  had  been  to  place  xmbounded  confidence  in  his  nen 
respectability.^^^    His  absurd-  delusion  found  no  fiavonr  irift 
Demosthenes  who  insisted  again  that  the  siege  ought  at  oiiee 
to  be  given  up,  but  that,  if  on  this  point  they  most  wait  ftr 
a  dispatch  from  Athens,  they  would  be  grossly  disregarding 
their  duty  to  their  country  if  they  fsuled  to  remove  their  fleet 
at  once  either  to  Slatand  or  to  Naxos.   To  linger  in  the  gteit 
harbour  was  to  court  ruin.    In  that  comparatively  smill 
basin  Athenian  triremes  were  worthless,  and  all  tilie  cu^ 
discipline,  and  skill,  which  had  won  for  Athens  her  empbe 
and  her  glory,  absolutely  thrown  away.     At*  iTftAojiA  or 
Naxos  their  navy  would  be  quite  as  much  a  check  on  the 
operations  of  the  Syracusans,  while  they  would  be  aUe  to 
command  abundant  supplies  from  all  parts  of  Sicily.    Above 
all,  there  was  time  now  to  carry  out  this  change.    Soon  it 
might  be  too  late.     Even  to  this  wise  and  generous  oounad 
Nikias  opposed  a  front  so  firm  that  his  colleague  began  to 
think  that  he  had  some  private  grounds  for  his  resoUitian 
which  time  in  the  end  would  justify.    He  had  none;  and 
when  Gylippos  (Sikanos  was  unsuccessfril)  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse ynth  reinforcements  which  might- deserve  the  name  eroi 
of  an  army,  and  with  the  Peloponnesian  hoplites  which  had 
found  their  way  to  Sicily  from  the  shores  of  Libya,****  he  at 
once  saw  that  any  attempt  to  speak  of  the  resources  of  Syra- 
cuse as  failing  would  be  utterly  vain,  and  only  requested  that 
the  order  for  retreat  should  be  privately  circulated  throng 

1770  Mr.  Grote,  commenting  on  his  conduct  at  this  crisis,  speaks  of  Nikias  as  '  a  |M^ 
fectly  brave  man/  Hist,  Gr,  vii.  430.  I  am  unable  to  see  what  meaolnff  tlds  plM 
may  bear  beyond  that  of  the  bravery  which  will  not  allow  a  man  to  shnok  in  aelial 
battle.  When  Mr.  Grote  says  that  Nikias  was  induced  to  withhold  the  order  for  dEWtait 
because  life  at  Athens  had  for  him  no  longer  cither  honour  or  charm,  he  la  accribing  t» 
him  a  motive  which  is  thoroughly  selfish,  and  in  the  strictest  senat  of  tte  worf 
cowardly. 

1780  8ee  Appendix  O. 
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the  army,  not  formally  decreed  in  a  council  of  war. *^®^     He     chap. 


VII. 
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is  represented  as  having  made  the  same  request,  when  after 
the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Epipolai  Demosthenes  insisted 
on  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise :  "•*  but  the  mere 
assertion  that  NUdas  expressed  this  wish  furnishes  no  ground 
for  thinking  that  his  colleagues  would  have  taken  any  other 
course,  or  at  least  that  in  this  respect  they  would  feel  any 
desire  to  thwart  him.  They  would  probably  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  great  indifference,  well  knovring  that  the  secret 
decision  or  the  open  proclamation  would  soon  be  known  to 
Hermokrates. 

Days  and  weeks  of  most  precious  time  had  Nikias  thus  The  eciipce 
wasted,  while  Gylippos  was  gathering  his  reinforcements  in 
other  parts  of  Sicily.  But  although  all  hope  of  taking 
Syracuse  was  gone,  the  mischief  done  to  Athens  was  not  yet 
irreparable.  In  numbers  her  fleet  was  still  superior  to  that 
of  the  Syracusans ;  and  the  Athenian  army  was  still  capable 

either  embarked  on  board  the  ships  or  effected  their  retreat 
by  land.  The  consent  of  Nikias,  even  now  reluctantly  ex- 
torted, had  come  to  Demosthenes  as  a  reprieve  for  which 
he  had  almost  ceased  to  hope;  and  the  preparations  for 
departure  were  far  advanced  when  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
filled  Nikias  with  an  agony  of  religious  terror.  The  fears  of 
the  Athenians  generally  were  probably  not  much  less  than 
his  own ;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  they  were 
bent  on  any  one  method  of  appeasing  the  divine  wrath  of 
which  this  eclipse  was  regarded  as  the  sign.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  Demosthenes,  had  he  been  in  the  place  of  Nikias, 
would  have  devised  some  interpretation  of  the  portent  which 
would  soothe  the  prejudices  or  superstitions  bf  his  countiy- 
men  without  interfering  with  the  plans  necessary  to  insure 
their  safety.^^®'     But  to  the  grovelling  devotee  one  course 

>78i  Thuc.  vii.  50,  3.  »782  ib.  vii.  48, 1. 

1783  There  were  not  wantini^  later  interpreters  who  maintained  that  Nikias  was  led 
astray  by  the  blundering  of  his  professional  soothsayers,  who  put  upon  the  portent  the 
very  reverse  of  its  real  meaning,  inasmuch  as  for  pnersons  wishing  to  fly  from  an  enemy 
or  to  do  anything  in  secret  an  eclipse  was  of  all  signs  the  most  encouraging.  But  all 
history  goes  to  show  that  even  the  roost  Fuperstitious  interpret  according  to  their  present 
temper  and  circumstances  tokens  which  they  hold  to  be  Bupematural.  While  the 
Athenians  were  in  the  first  flush  of  hope  after  their  arrival  in  Sicily,  they  were  quite 
willing  to  ascribe  to  purdy  natural  causes  the  thunderstorm  which  struck  terror  into 
the  Syracusans,  see  p.  862;  and  the  lecords  of  every  people  afford  instances  of  encourage- 
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The  prophets  must  be  oonmilted,  and  the 
.ivjisii-r.  SiiTupnlonslT  obeyed.  XJnhappOy  bis  own  proph 
>::Ib:<lrs  had  recently  died,  and  fbe  Boothsajers  who 
«:i:n:on  was  taken  declared  that  the  Athenians  must  rema 
^hrre  they  were  until  thrice  nine  days  should  have  pan 
.. -ray.  '^  yikias  accordingly  insisted  that  during  this  peril 
'h-?  if.Msti«:>n  of  retreat  should  not  eren  be  mooted;  but  1 
L.il  s<e.ile«.l  the  doom  of  the  army  and  the  doom  of  h 
..•oiiirry,  and  long  before  the  seven-and-twenty  days  we 
oiidvd  this  once  magnificent  armament  had  been  utteii 
destroyt^J.  Twice,  if  not  thrice,  he  had  deliberately  throi 
away  «:'pportunitie3  which,  if  properly  used,  must  have  led  1 
viotorv :  and  now  when  men  abler  and  more  honourab! 
than  himself  were  anxious  at  this  eleventh  hour  to  snatc 
the  victims  from  the  sacrifice,  this  miserable  man,  if  we  nu 
Ixlieve  Plutarch,  calmly  put  aside  his  duty  as  a  general  an 
sought  refuge  and  comfort  in  the  round  of  religious  cere 
monies  which  were  to  avert  the  anger  of  heaven  and  tii 
consequences  of  his  own  misdoings. 

Through  Syracuse  the  tidings  flew  like  fire  that  th 
Athenians  had  resolved  to  sail  away,  and  that  their  resoh 
tion  had  been  changed  by  the  eclipse.  The  former  decisioi 
vas  a  virtual  confession  both  of  defeat  and  hopelessness 
tlio  second  gave  the  Syracusans  ample  time  to  prepare  th 
not  for  seizing  the  prey.  They  knew  the  character  of  NiJdas  to 
well  to  fear  that  he  would  move  of  his  own  accord  before  th 
allotted  time  had  run  out.  When  at  length  they  were  readj 
the  first  attack  was  made  by  land  upon  the  enemy's  linei 
A  force  of  Athenian  hoplites  and  horsemen  advanced  to  mee 
them,  but  was  soon  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  sevent 
horses  ^^'*'^  and  some  hoplites.      On  the  following  day  th 

mcnt  <lcrivc<l  from  n\gi\s  which  might  seem  to  portend  disaster.    From  the  fall  whfc 
cost  him  a  tooth  Iiippia.s  drew  the  conclusion  that  no  other  part  of  him  would  en 


iiion>  nhjoct.     It  wn8  nothinp:  less  than  the  duty  of  an  Athenian  gcnenl  to  be  ita^ 
witli  fiivoiirublc  intcriirctations  of  all  t>igus  to  which  the  popular  temper  woiild  allow 
ravonrablo  interpretation  to  be  givon. 

>'^i  Di(Mloros  Hay8  that  the  ]>rophets  raiuircd  no  more  than  the  usual  dela}*  of  thre 
dnvH.  Plutarch  affirms  that  in  insisting  on  a  delay  of  27  days  Nikias  went  b^tnd  tb 
dciii.iiulM  of  tho  sooths.'ivc  rs.  If  this  ston'  1>c  true,  the  infatuation  of  Nikias  asmiMii 
Marker  character  ;  hut  wo  may  safely  follow  Thuoydidcs  and  acquit  hira  of  thisDOQ 
htrous  and  criminal  extravagance. 

ITS,,  'fhuc.  vii.  51,  2.   Itefurc  the  lirst  surpriM  of  Epipolai,  the  AthcniaDfly  we  aRtoU 
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attack  on  the  lines  was  renewed,  while  76  triremes  issued     chap. 

VII 

from   the  city  and  sailed  straight  to  the  Athenian  naval  ^ — ■ 

station.  The  Athenians  hastened  to  meet  them  with  86 
ships,  and  learnt  that  even  with  saperior  numbers  Athenian 
science  and  skill  were  of  no  avail  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  Nikias  had  placed  them.  Forgetting  for  a  while  that 
he  was  not  in  the  open  sea,  Eurjmedon  with  a  division  of 
eighteen  ships  made  an  effort  to  outflank  the  enemy.  The 
movement  isolated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  brought 
him  dangerously  near  to  the  shore.  The  Athenian  centre  was 
already  broken,  and  the  Syracusans  at  ouce  bore  down  upon 
Eurymedon.  Eighteen  ships,  driven  back  upon  the  land, 
were  taken  and  all  their  crews  slain ;  and  the  Ufe  of  Eury- 
medon closed  in  a  massacre  more  dreadful  than  that  to 
which  he  had  condemned  the  oligarchs  of  Korkyra.  The 
rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  narrowly  escaped  the  same  &te : 
but  Gylippos,  seeing  the  ships  nearing  the  shore  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  naval  station,  hurried  down  to  the  cause- 
way which,  running  out  from  the  city  wall,  shut  off  the  sea 
from  the  low  ground  known  as  the  Lysimeleian  marsh.  His 
force  advanced  in  some  disorder,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  allies 
who  kept  guard  in  this  quarter  of  the  Athenian  lines 
hastened'  to  engage  them.  The  Syracusans,  soon  thrown 
into  confusion,  were  pushed  back  into  the  marshy  ground 
behind  the  causeway,  and  the  arrival  of  a  large  Athenian  force 
compelled  them  to  retreat  with  some  little  loss.  The  rules 
of  Greek  warfare  constrained  the  Athenians  to  treat  this 
check  as  a  victory  :  but  they  probably  felt  that  the  setting 
up  of  their  trophy  was  but  as  the  last  flash  of  the  sinking 
sun  which  gives  a  more  dismal  and  ghastly  hue  to  the  pitch- 
black  storm-clouds  around  him.  They  had  recovered  all 
their  ships  except  the  eighteen  belonging  to  the  division 
of  Eurymedon,  and  had  further  saved  them  from  the  risk  of 

Thuc  vL  98, 1,  had  a  force  of  650  cavalry.  It  is  not  said  that  they  lost  any  in  their 
first  engagement  with  the  Syracusan  horsemen,  vi.  98,  3.  In  the  night  attack  on 
Kpipolai  by  Demosthenes  they  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  It  might  seem  therefore  that 
580  would  be  left  at  this  time  ;  but  we  have  perhaps  to  take  into  account  not  merely 
the  marsh  fever,  but  the  frequent  desertions  of  which  Nikias  complained  in  his  letter 
to  the  Athenians.  Thuc.  vii.  13.  The  remnant  thus  left  would  be  too  feeble  to  produce 
any  effect  against  the  compact  masses  of  the  Svracusau  cavalry ;  and  in  the  retreat 
from  Syracuse  they  are  only  once  mentioned,  ^uc  vii.  75, 5.  Thciy  were  probably 
too  much  weakened  and  disorganised  to  do  any  effectual  service. 
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being  burnt  by  a  fire-ship  wliich  the  SyracoBans  sent  i 
amongst  theui:  bat  they  were  well  aware  that  they  ha 
undergone  a  ruinous  defeat  on  the  element  which  the 
had  long  regarded  as  their  own.  It  was  true  that  the  nuu 
sive  prows  of  the  Syracusans  had  done  them  enormoc 
mischief  in  the  battle  which  was  bronght  to  an  end  I 
the  entrance  of  Demosthenes  into  the  g^reat  harbour;  bi 
they  had  hoped  that  the  arrival  of  his  seaworthy  trireme 
^vith  their  healthy  crews  would  do  more  than  restore  th 
balance,  and  this  hope  too  had  fiuled  them.  They  wer 
utterly  cast  down.  Superiority  of  force  had  done  nothinj 
for  them,  and  the  generals  could  hold  out  no  bait  whid 
might  excite  a  political  reaction  in  their  favour.  The  demo 
was  supreme  in  Syracuse  as  in  Athens;  and  Athens  wi 
not  the  city  to  which  oligarchical  factions  were  prone  t 
look  for  aid.*^®^ 

For  the  Syracusans  their  great  naval  victory  had  changes 
the  whole  character  of  the  struggle.  A  little  while  ago  the 
had  been  fighting  in  the  mere  hope  of  compelling  tb 
enemy  to  abandon  the  siege.  From  this  hope  they  hsm 
X^assed  to  a  desire  of  so  crippling  the  Athenians  as  to  re 
mc>ve  all  cause  for  fearing  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  any  othe 
pai-t  of  Sicily.  But  now  their  thoughts  turned  with  a  feelinj 
of  bewildered  exultation  to  the  contrast  between  their  pre 
sent  position  and  the  splendour  of  the  Athenian  armamen 
when  it  first  approached  their  shores.  Whatever  dreams  o 
further  conquest  may  have  floated  through  the  brains  o 
adventurers  like  Alkibiades,  they  knew  that  at  the  least  fb 
mission  of  Nikias  was  to  win  for  Athens  in  Italian  water 
that  supremacy  which  she  hsid  now  for  three  generation 
exercised  over  the  islands  of  the  Egean  and  the  Helleni 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  In  their  view  the  Athenians  luu 
come  to  inslave  Sicily ;  and  the  issue  of  the  contest  luu 
opened  to  the  Syracusans  the  prospect  of  sweeping  away  he 
empire.  With  the  intoxication  of  men  who  from  moon 
tain  summits  seem  to  look  down  on  a  world  beneatl 
them,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  conviction  tha 
henceforth  they  must  fill  a  foremost  place  in  the  histoiy  o 

1786  Thuc.  vii.  55. 
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Hellas.  The  great  straggle  between  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  chap 
races  must  be  virtually  settled  on  their  soU,  for  it  was  in-  - — r^ — ' 
credible  that  after  the  destruction  of  her  fleet  and  her  army 
and  amid  the  defection  of  her  allies  who  would  hasten  to  throw 
off  her  yoke  Athens  would  be  able  to  make  head  against 
the  flood  of  enemies  who  would  rush  to  satiate  the  hatred 
of  generations.  But  as  yesterday  they  were  about  to  discuss 
in  their  public  assembly  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with 
Nikias.  Now  they  held  a  position  even  prouder  than  that 
which  either  Sparta  or  Athens  had  ever  attained ;  and  few 
things  in  history  are  more  impressive  than  the  change  which 
passes  over  the  language  of  Thucydides,  as  he  describes  this 
mighty  revolution  in  the  thoughts  and  aims  of  the  Syracusans. 
These  were  now  leaders,  along  with  Spartans,  Corinthians, 
Arkadians,  and  Boiotians,  against  the  relics  of  the  most 
splendid  and  efficient  armament  which  had  ever  left  the  har- 
bours of  Athens  or  had  ever  been  brought  together  through- 
out her  wide-spread  empire.  The  epical  conception  which 
had  led  him  to  ascribe  to  the  Athenians  before  the  massacre  at 
Melos  language  which  utterly  belies  their  general  reputation 
now  leads  him  to  enumerate  with  a  solemnity  full  of  pathos 
the  tribes  which  were  to  face  each  other  in  the  last  awful 
struggle.  Here,  as  at  Marathon,  the  Plataians  were  present 
in  the  hope  perhaps  of  avenging  themselves  on  the  Boiotian 
allies  of  Syracuse,  but  prompted  still  more  by  a  devotion  to 
Athens  which  had  never  for  an  instant  wavered.  Here 
Aigina  was  represented  not  by  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  conquered  at  Salamis  but  by  the  Athenian  citizens  who 
had  been  thrust  into  their  place.  Here  were  the  ships  of 
her  free  allies  from  Chios  and  Methymna.  Here  were  Eho- 
dians  who,  perhaps  against  their  will,  were  to  fight  against 
their  colonists  of  Gela,  and  Korkyraians  who  were  anxious 
to  settle  scores  with  the  men  of  their  mother  city.  Here 
with  the  Dorian  allies  of  Athens  were  Messenians  from  Pylos 
and  Naupaktos,  and  Akamanians  who  were  now  to  follow  to 
their  death  the  standard  of  their  favourite  general.  Here 
also  was  the  crowd  of  mercenaries  some  of  whom  were 
fighting  for  pay  against  their  kinsfolk,  while  others  felt 
something  more  of  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  which  they  had 
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KK)K  taken  in  hand.  On  the  SyracuBan  side  were  enrolled  the 
-^ —  Kamarinaians  for  whose  friendship  Enphemos  iuid  Hermo- 
krates  had  bidden  largely,  and  the  men  of  Selinons  \Ao 
were  to  play  their  part  in  the  dosing  scenes  of  the  stnpen* 
dons  drama  which  had  grown  out  of  their  petty  quarrel  mfh 
the  barbarians  of  Egesta. 
«ing  of  In  the  enthusiasm  created  by  their  Tictorj  the  SyracusanB 
:hc^  resolved  that  the  whole  Athenian  armament  should  be  de- 
boor  stroyed  like  vermin  in  a  snare :  and  they  proceeded  with  calm 
deliberation  to  set  the  trap.  So  clear  was  the  helplessneas 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  while  it  remained  pent  up  in  the  petty 
bason  which  Nikias  had  chosen  for  the  great  tragedy,  tlist 
without  the  least  misgiving  they  set  to  work  to  convert  the 
bason  into  a  lake.  Triremes,  trading  ships,  and  yessek  of 
all  kinds  were  anchored  lengthwise  across  the  whole  month 
of  the  harbour  from  Plemmyrion  to  Ortygia,  and  stronglj 
lashed  together  with  ropes  and  chains.  This  was  all  that 
Nikias  had  gained  by  fostering  silly  scruples  for  which  the 
men  to  whom  Athens  owed  her  greatness  would  have  felt  an 
infinite  contempt.  The  indignation  with  which  Demosthenes 
had  protested  against  any  delay  after  the  failure  of  his  great 
night  attack  must  have  burned  still  more  fiercely  when  he 
saw  the  sapreme  result  of  the  besotted^folly  of  his  coUeagae. 
Their  very  food  was  running  short,  for  before  the  eclipse  a 
message  had  been  sent  to  KatanS  to  announce  the  immediate 
return  of  the  fleet  and  to  countennand  all  fresh  suppUea. 
But  regret  and  censure  were  now  alike  vain.  No  longer 
insisting  on  the  supreme  authority] with  which  the  Athenians 
had  invested  their  generals,  Nikias  summoned  a  council  of 
war  in  which  all  present  admitted  the  stem  necessity  of 
abandoning  the  whole  length  of  their  lines  on  Epipolai ;  of 
retaining  just  so  much  of  their  fortifications  as  would  suffice 
for  the  shelter  of  their  sick  and  the  protection  of  their 
baggage  and  of  the  stores  which  were  iast  dwindling  away ; 
and  finally  of 'staking  everything  on  a  gigantic  effort  to 
break  the  barrier  which  now  lay  between  them  and  safety. 
If  this  effort  should  fail,  the  ships  were  to  be  burnt  and  the 
army  was  to  retreat  by  land. 
A  hundred  and  ten  triremes  still  remained,  some  scarcely 
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seaworthy,  others  still  strong  and  in  good  trim ;  and  we  must     chap 
not  press  hardly  on  Athenian  generals  who  shrank  at  the 


first  from  a  sacrifice  so  costly.  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  Prepara- 
that  its  postponement  was  an  error  in  judgement,  not  on  ^  ^^..  ® 
the  part  of  Nikias  (for  he  had  no  judgement  to  exercise)  but  ^^^^  ***® 
of  the  firm  and  sagacious  Demosthenes.  Past  experience  labour. 
had  taught  them  the  bitter  lesson  that  in  encountering  the 
solid  prows  of  the  enemy's  ships  in-  a  cramped  space  they 
were  setting  themselves  the  task  of  cutting  wood  with  a 
razor.  The  barrier  which  hemmed  them  in  could  be  broken, 
ihey  fully  knew,  only  at  a  tremendous  loss,  whereas  their 
lines  on  Epipolai  gave  them  fr-ee  access  to  the  country 
beyond  and  the  power  of  efiEecting  a  deliberate  and  orderly 
retreat.  The  loss  of  ships,  a  large  proportion  of  which  had 
now  only  a  nominal  value,  was  as  nothing  to  the  ruin  of  an 
army  which  could  never  be  replaced:  but  it  might  well 
seem  that  over  this  devoted  force  an  Atd  was  brooding  as 
awful  as  that  which  rested  on  the  house  of  Agamemnon.  A 
few  only  of  the  seven-and-twenty  days  had  passed  when 
Nikias  told  them  that  all  had  been  done  which  could  be 
done  to  insure  success  in  the  struggle  which  must  bring 
them  to  their  doom,  if  it  &iled  to  furnish  some  hope  of 
escape.  Archers  and  javelin-men  were  to  aid  the  hoplites 
on  the  decks,  and  grappling  irons  were  to  fall  on  the  enemy^s 
prows  and  to  keep  the  ships  locked  in  a  fatal  embrace  until 
the  combatants  on  one  side  or  the  other  should  be  swept 
into  the  sea.  In  short,  they  were  charged  with  a  task  most 
distasteful  to  Athenian  instincts ;  but  a  hard  necessity  com- 
pelled them  to  make  the  fight  as  much  as  possible  a  land- 
battle  on  the  water.  He  reminded  the  countrymen  of  Phor- 
niion,  who  had  shattered  fieets  as  large  again  as  his  own, 
that  they  still  had  many  more  ships  than  the  Syracusans ; 
he  warned  them  that  certain  destruction  awaited  them  if 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  pushed  back  on  the  shore 
lined  with  the  forces  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  besought  them  to 
show  that  in  spite  of  bodily  weakness  and  unparalleled  mis- 
fortunes Athenian  skill  could  get  the  better  of  brute  force 
rendered  still  more  brutal  by  success.  He  sought  to  stir  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  allies  by  reminding  them  of  the  benefits 
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BOOK      whicli  they  had  reaped  from  association  with  tlie  ii 

' r^ — ■  city ;  to  tlic  Athenians  lie  said  plainly  that  they  saii 

them  nil  the  fleet  and  all  the  army  of  Athens.  Sei 
were  empty,  her  treasury  waa  exhansted,  and,  if  they 
now  fail,  lier  powers  of  resistance  were  gone.  A 
more  diB^riiceful  to  himself  and  less  likely  to  encoun 
men  has  seldom  been  uttered  by  any  leader;  forNikii 
self  was  the  wliolo  and  sole  cause  of  all  the  shamefi 
which  he  was  now  compelled  to  urge  aa  reasons  fot 
anil  des[)orate  eflbrt.  It  was  his  fanlt  that  Syractue  I 
been  taken  a  year  ago ;  it  was  his  faolt  that  everythii 
wronfT  after  the  death  of  Lamachos ;  it  was  his  fau 
Gylippos  had  entered  the  beleaguered  city ;  it  was  hi 
that  they  had  not  retreated  when  retreat  was  first  ni 
Bemosthcncs  ;  and  it  was  his  &ult,  lastly,  that  theyl 
,  r     I  ■  left  the  luirbour  before  the  barrier  of  ships  had  made 

II  tiire  almost  impossible.     Yet  this  was  the  man  whc 

_  ■  I  beseech  his  soldiers  to  remember  that  on  the  issue 

j  \\  Gght  depended  the  great  name  of  Athens  and  the  fi 

I  I'  I  which  hod  made  her  illustriouB.'^"     How  far  the  spc 

I    I  Gylippos   or   even   that  of  Nikias   answered   to  the 

I       ^  actually  spoken,  we  cannot  say.     It  is  natural  that 

I'       I  pages  of  the  historian  the  exhortation  of  the-  Spartan 

E    '  jl  should  be  in  complete  contrast  with  the  humiliating  < 

p      h  sions  of  the  Athenian  general,  that  it  should  dwell  i 

]   !  utter  desiwndency  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  duty  of 

,     'I,  a.  revengo  which  should  make  the  ears  of  all  who  hi 

j    1  I  tingle.     But  Gylippos  is  further  represented  aa  insisti 

I  the  more  dreadful  fate  which  the  Athenians  had  de; 

y    I  !  for  them,  a  fate  involving  death  or  slavery  for  the  me 

(\    I  "  most  shameful  treatment  for  their  wives  and  cbildrei 

the  most  ignominious  stigma  for  their  city."**  If  he  so 
he  knew  that  lie  was  uttering  lies.  The  conditions  of  a 
warfare  were  horrible  indeed,  and  the  Athenians  we: 
especially  tender  in  their  treatment  of  the  conquered 
the  history  of  their  dealings  with  their  own  revolted 
would  show  that  the  fears  of  Gylippos  were  groundleSE 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Athenians  at  Melos,  such  en 


/ 


^ 
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would  have  been  highly  inexpedient.  They  had  come  to  Chap. 
Sicily  to  extend  their  maritime  empire,  and  as  the  occupation  -- — r-^ 
of  the  island  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  this  object  could  be  at- 
tained only  by  attaching  the  Sicilian  cities  to  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy whether  as  free  or  as  subject  allies.  In  neither  case 
could  they  afford  to  indulge  in  barbarities  which  might  be 
practised  on  enemies  whom  there  was  no  need  to  conciliate. 
But  although  Gylippos  knew  that  the  Athenians  were  com- 
manded by  a  man  whose  Spartan  partialities  had  led  his 
countrymen  to  give  up  the  Sphakterian  prisoners  without  any 
adequate  equivalent,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would 
speak  of  them  as  beasts  to  be  hunted  to  death  without  mercy 
and  without  compunction. 

The  time  for  the  last  great  experiment  ha4  come,  and  the  Destrnc 
men  were  all  on  board,  when  Nikias  in  his  agony  determined  Ath^ian^ 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  rouse  his  men  not  to  greater  ^^^' 
courage,  for  this  had  never  failed,  but  to  greater  confidence. 
Passing  in  his  ship  in  front  of  the  triremes,*^^  he  called  up 
the  trierarch  of  each,  and  addressing  him  not  only  by  his 
own  name  but  by  that  of  his  father  and  his  tribe,  he  conjured 
them  to  think  of  things  which  must  have  been  only  too 
painfully  present  to  their  thoughts,  of  all  their  home  affections, 
and  of  that  free  and  unshackled  life  which  Athens  bestowed 
as  the  dearest  of  all  gifts  upon  her  children.  He  cared 
nothing  whether  he  repeated  himself  or  dwelt  on  topics  which 
might  be  thought  weak  or  stale.  *^^^  They  were  in  fact 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  they  had  furnished  the 
substance  of  the  great  funeral  oration  of  Perikles ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  acting  judiciously  in  draw- 
ing to  this  extreme  tension,  at  a  time  when  steadiness  of  eye 
and  hand  was  most  of  all  needed,  the  nerves  of  a  people  so 
highly  sensitive  as  the  Athenians.  At  length  the  signal  was 
given,  and  the  fleet  made  straight  for  the  narrow  passage 
which  the  Syracusans  had  left  for  ingress  and  egress  in  the 
barrier  of  ships  across  the  harbour.  In  the  desperate  force 
of  their  onset  the  Athenians  mastered  the  ships  which  were 
here  keeping  guard ;  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  break- 

17^  Diod.  xiii.  15.     This  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides :  but  it  could  hardly 
have  oocttned  in  any  other  way. 

1790  apxaioXoycty.     Thuc.  vii.  CO,  2. 
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BOOR  ing  the  chains  when  the  Sjracusaxi  fleet  starting  from  ill 
— r^ — '  points  of  the  harbour  attacked  them  in  the  rear ;  and  the 
harboar  soon  presented  the  sight  of  groape  of  ships  locked 
in  a  deadly  struggle,  three  or  four  sometiniea  being  fastened 
upon  one.  To  Athenians  trained  in  the  school  of  FhormiDii 
and  Demosthenes  the  conflict  was  utterly  bewildering.  Their 
decks  were  crowded  with  archers  and  javelin  men  who  had 
no  room  for  the  free  use  of  their  weapons,  and  who  frequentfy 
did  more  harm  than  good.  The  terrible  din  rendered  all 
orders  unintelligible,  and  the  sounds  which  presently  reached 
them  from  the  shore  had  the  eftect  rather  of  paralysing  than 
of  encouraging  them.  Within  their  own  lines  the  Athenian 
army,  advancing  to  the  water's  edge,  smrveyed  with  altenia- 
tions  of  passionate  hope  and  fear  the  fortunes  of  a  fight  on 
which  the  lives  of  all  depended.  Elsewhere  the  beach  was 
lined  with  Syracusans  ready  to  help  their  own  people  if  thej 
should  be  beaten  or  to  slaughter  the  crews  of  the  enemy's 
ships  which  might  be  driven  to  land  within  their  reach.  Not 
at  Artemision,  at  Salamis,  or  at  MykoIS  was  seen  a  sight  bo 
fearful  as  this  conflict  in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Syracusin 
bay  under  the  deep  blue  Sicilian  heaven.  Unshrouded  hj 
the  dark  pall  which  falls  over  modem  battles,  Athenians  and 
Syracusans  might  severally  be  seen,  hei*e  vanquished,  there 
victorious.  So  long  as  the  two  sides  seemed  nearly  equal, 
only  the  usual  sounds  of  combat  were  audible  ;  but  the  de- 
feat or  destruction  of  a  ship  called  forth  from  the  Athenians 
the  loud  wail  which  expresses  the  grief  of  southern  peoples. 
All,  however,  were  not  looking  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
as  the  fortune  of  the  fight  varied  greatly  in  different  quarteiS) 
there  might  be  seen  in  the  Athenian  camp  some  who  in  the 
intensity  of  feverish  suspense  were  keeping  time  with  their 
bodies  to  the  swayings  of  the  battle,  others  who  were 
abandoning  themselves  to  a  paroxysm  of  agony  on  witnessing 
some  disaster,  others  carried  away  by  an  unreasonable  hope 
on  seeing  their  own  men  driving  back  the  enemy.  At  last 
brute  force  prevailed,  and  the  weight  of  the  Sjrracusan  chai^ 
became  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  irresistible.  Borne 
on  with  a  fury  of  rage  and  revenge,  they  pushed  the  Athen- 
ians further  and  further  back  imtil  their  whole  fleet  was 
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driven  ashore.  Amidst  the  piercing  shrieks  and  bitter  weeping     chap. 
of  the  troops  who  hurried  down  to  give  such  help  as  they 


could,  the  crews  of  the  shattered  ships  were  landed,  while 
some  hastened  to  the  defence  of  their  walls  and  others 
bethought  themselves  only  of  providing  for  their  own  safety. 

The  sun  sank  down  on  a  scene  of  absolute  despair  in  the  stratagem 
Athenian  incampment,  and  of  fierce  and  boundless  exultation  kratcsto^ 
within  the  Syracusan  walls.   The  first  care  of  the  Greek  after  r\!tr^t  of 
a  sea-fiffht  was  to  recover,  if  he  could,  the  wrecks  of  his  ships,  t^^  Athcn- 

^  ■*■        lan  army, 

and  in  any  case  to  demand  permission  under  truce  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  supreme  misery  of  the  hour  lefb  no 
heart  for  any  task  except  that  of  preparing  for  instant  flight. 
Demosthenes  was  still  anxious  that  one  more  effort  should  be 
made  to  break  the  barrier  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Of  the 
hundred  and  ten  ships  which  had  that  day  been  enga^d  about 
sixty  were  still  fit  for  use ;  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  of  seventy- 
six  ships  more  than  six-and-twenty  had  been  disabled.^^^^  The 
advantage  of  numbers  therefore  still  lay  with  the'  Athenians  : 
but,  although  Nikias  assented  to  the  plan  of  Demosthenes, 
the  men  would  not  stir,  and  they  were  right.  Every  hour 
left  them  more  powerless  for  lack  of  food ;  every  hour  added 
to  the  strength  and  the  spirit  of  the  enemy,  while  the  con- 
ditions of  the  struggle  would  remain  unchanged  except  for 
the  worse.  They  therefore  determined  to  retreat  by  laud  at 
once ;  and  had  they  acted  on  this  resolution,  the  whole  of 
this  still  mighty  armament  would  have  been  saved.  But 
Nikias  was  to  be  their  evil  genius  to  the  end.  The  disasters  of 
the  expedition  had  been  caused  wholly  by  his  own  indecision ; 
and  this  indecision  was  either  caused  or  greatly  fostered  by 
the  absurd  negotiations  which  he  kept  up  with  a  contemptible 
minority  in  Syracuse  and  which  fatally  fed  his  sense  of  his 
own  sagacity  and  importance.  The  false  report  of  some 
Syracusan  horsemen  who  professed  to  be  sent  by  this  Athen- 
ian party  within  the  city  now  led  to  a  resolution  which  sealed 
the  doom  of  the  army  as  that  of  the  fleet  had  been  sealed  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse.  Peeling  sure  that  the  Athen- 
ians would  attempt  immediate  flight,  Hermokrates  spent  the 
afternoon  in  trying  to  persuade  the  generals  to  send  out  at 

im  Thnc.  vii.  72.     The  SyrncuflaiiB  in  both  the  btttles  had  brongfat  oat  the  same 
number  of  ships,  vii.  52,  1,  and  70,  1.  ... 
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nooK  once  a  force  which  might  break  np  and  goard  tl 
. — ,.: — -  on  the  probable  lines  of  march.  Their  answer  i 
for  the  present  their  power  wm  sot  equal  to  their 
great  sacrifice  was  on  that  day  offered  to  Herakles, 
whole  city  was  so  given  np  to  a  frenzy  of  wild  deli 
tho  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  Hen 
was  simply  impossible.  Foiled  here,  Hermolcrates 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  stratagem  not  unlike  that  I 
Nikias  had  drawn  the  SyracnaanB  away  to  Katanl 
dispatched  the  horsemen  to  the  Athenian  lines  1 
tidings  that  the  roads  were  already  blocked  and  gnai 
that  a  carefal  and  deliberate  retreat  on  the  follow 
would  be  better  than  a  hasty  departure  during  th 
TIio  tidings,  we  are  told,  were  implicitly  b^eved,  an 
left  to  infer  that  Demosthenes  was  as  thoroTighly  tri 
Nikias :  but  the  language  of  the  historian  '"■  ia  too 
to  warrant  our  assertion  of  the  fact.  Either  the  inf< 
untrue,  or  the  judgement  of  that  excellent  officer  wa 
over-clouded  and  weakened  by  the  long  aeries  of  ] 
fortunes.  The  message  was  almost  transparently  fi 
under  a  less  grievous  weight  of  misery  he  must  have  ae 
even  if  its  truth  were  granted,  every  hour's  delay  woi 
make  matters  worse  instead  of  better.  It  is  fax  moi 
that  Kikias  caught  eagerly  at  any  excuse  which  set 
justify  inaction ;  and  Demosthenes  may  have  yielded 
short  and  feeble  resistance.  Having  remained  over  i 
night,  they  now  thought  it  best  to  tarry  yet  another 
make  preparations  for  a  more  orderly  retreat.  By  tl 
cnsaus  ill  the  city  it  was  spent  in  dragging  into  the 
those  of  the  enemy's  triremes  which  had  been  strandec 
their  reach  or  were  floating  in  the  harbour,  while  wit 
Athenian  lines  tbe  flames  which  rose  from  buminj 
told  that  on  the  sea  the  war  was  already  at  an  ent 
early  in  the  morning  their  troops  had  set  out  into  the  c 
and  long  before  the  day  was  done  the  roads,  the  for 
the  hill  passes  were  broken  up,  or  carefully  occnpi 
guarded. 

>'«'  See  p.  Ml. 

ira  Thuc.  vit.  74, 1.  IModoroi  throws  no  lit;lit  on  tbu  ioddoit,  but  Ih 
ridkulou*  reuoD  for  the  ntatai  of  the  SytHCuian  g«Deral«  to  oitcrUin  the 
Ueimeknta.    zlii.  18. 
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With  the  mominff  of  the  second  day  after  the  battle  the  chap. 
repeat  ^hich  was  to  end  in  ruin  begL  with  unspeakable  ^J^ 
agony.  Forty  thousand  men  were  to  make  their  weary  and  The  depar- 
desolate  journey,  they  scarcely  knew  whither,  with  a  vague  A^hiiuM 
notion  of  reaching  the  country  of  some  friendly  Sikel  tribes.  foJSfied**' 
They  were  to  carry  the  miserable  pittance  of  food  which  still  «*">?• 
remained  to  them,  and  this  office  even  the  hoplites  and  the 
horsemen  *^^  were  obliged  to  perform  for  themselves.  Their 
slaves  either  were  not  to  be  trusted  or  had  already  deserted 
to  the  enemy.  The  cup  of  bitterness  was  in  truth  filled  to  the 
brim  and  running  over.  Not  until  now  had  the  history  of 
Hellenic  states  exhibited  such  an  appalling  contrast  of  over- 
whelming misery  with  the  lavish  splendour  and  high-wrought 
hope  which  had  marked  their  departure  from  Peiraieus. 
They  had  looked  their  last  on  the  rock  and  shrine  of  the 
virgin  goddess  vdth  the  expectation  that  they  were  going  to 
make  Athens  the  centre  and  head  of  a  Panhellenic  empire ; 
they  were  now  marchmg  ignominiously  after  irretrievable 
defeat,  perhaps  to  slavery  or  to  death.  But  although  they 
could  take  their  food  (its  weight  now  would  be  no  oppressive 
burden),  they  could  not  take  their  sick.  Hundreds  were 
pining  away  with  the  wasting  marsh  fever ;  hundreds  were 
smitten  down  with  wounds  received  in  the  recent  battles. 
All  these  must  now  be  left,  and  left,  not,  as  in  the  less  savage 
warfare  of  our  own  times,  with  the  confidence  that  they 
would  be  treated  with  something  like  mercy  and  humanity, 
but  to  the  certainty  of  slavery,  tortures,  or  death.  As  the 
terrible  realities  of  departure  broke  upon  them,  the  whole 
camp  became  a  scene  of  unutterable  woe.  Brothers  and 
sons  were  here  to  be  forsaken,  whom  parents  and  kinsmen 
had  accompanied  with  affectionate  pride  from  the  gates  of 
Athens  to  the  triremes  at  Peiraieus.  Comrades  in  the  same 
tent  were  now  to  be  separated,  happy  if  after  a  brief  pang 
here  they  should  be  reunited  in  the  world  unseen.  In  the 
agony  of  the  moment  the  fever-stricken  sufferers  clung  to 
their  companions  as  these  set  out  on  their  miserable  march, 
and  mangled  wretches  crawled  feebly  on,  iutreating  to  be 
taken  with  them,  until  strength  failed  and  they  sank  down 

i7M  See  note  1786. 
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BOOK 
III. 


ExhortA- 
tions  of 
NikU.'i  on 
the  march. 


History  of 
tho  ri'tiuat 
to  the  8iir- 
rciuk;r  of 
IK'tnos- 
thones. 


bj  the  way.  The  sight  of  the  still  imbiiried  dead  might  ivell 
in  a  superstitious  age  ronse  dark  forebodings  in  minds  more 
superstitious^  if  such  there  could  be,  than  even  that  of  Nikias. 
To  these  va^e  terrors  and  to  the  awful  wrench  of  parting  mu 
added  the  dire  humiliation  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  the  men 
lost  all  heart  as  they  contrasted  the  splendour  of  the  morning 
with  the  utter  darkness  of  the  night  which  was  coming  on. 

In  this  desperate  crisis  Nikias  did  his  best  to  cheer  and 
encourage  the  men  whom  his  own  egregious  and  obstinate 
carelessness  had  brought  into  their  present  unparalleled 
difficulties.  If  the  substance  of  his  exhortations  be  rightlj 
given  (and  in  this  instance  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  it 
is),  his  words  were  singularly  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
told  them  indeed  that  such  precautions  as  were  within  the 
power  of  the  generals  for  shortening  the  retreat  and  insuring 
the  safety  of  the  men  had  been  already  taken,  and  that  mes- 
sages had  been  sent  to  summon  the  Sikel  tribes  to  their  aid 
with  injunctions  to  bring  ample  supplies.  But  his  words  were 
chiefly  a  comment  on  the  homely  saying  that  the  lane  must 
be  long  which  has  no  turning.  If  when  they  set  out  on  ibis 
ill-starred  enterprise  they  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  any  of 
the  gods,  they  had  surely  been  amply  punished,  and  thej 
might  therefore  now  reasonably  hope  for  gentler  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  offended  deity.  In  any  case  the  evils 
which  they  might  still  have  to  suffer  must  in  some  degree  be 
lightened  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  shared  alike  bj 
all.  Suffering  now  from  a  painful  malady,  accustomed  during 
his  life  to  the  graceful  ease  and  luxury  of  a  high-bom  and 
wealthy  Athenian,  and,  more  than  this,  scrupulously  exact  in 
his  religious  worship,  and  blameless  in  his  private  conduct, 
he  had  now  to  bear  up  under  the  same  toils  and  privationB 
with  themselves.  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  who 
dreads  the  physical  dangers  of  war  :  but  it  is  the  language  of 
one  who  even  in  the  direst  extremity  cannot  be  brought  to  see 
that  the  misery  which  he  is  striving  to  alleviato  is  the  result 
of  his  own  folly  in  wasting  a  series  of  golden  opportunities. 

In  the  order  of  march  the  division  of  Nikijis  led  the  way, 
followed  by  that  of  Demosthenes.  Each  was  drawn  up  in 
square,  or  rather  in  oblong  paralielograiu,  to  cover  tho  biiggage 
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carriers  placed  within  it.     At  the  bridge  of  the  Anapos  they     chap. 

found  the  way  blocked  by  a  Syracusan  force  ;  but  this  was  de-  ^ ■ — ' 

feated,  and  the  army  passed  on,  harassed  throughout  the  day 
by  the  cavahy  and  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  until  at  the  close 
of  the  day  they  incamped  on  a  rising  ground  about  four  miles 
from  their  fortified  post  on  the  shores  of  the  great  harbour. 
Early  on  the  following  day  the  march  was  resumed ;  but  after 
advancing  about  two  miles,  they  incamped  on  a  plain  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  supply  of  food  from  the  neighbouring 
houses  or  villages,  and  of  laying  in  a  store  of  water  to  carry 
them  through  the  drier  region  which  lay  before  them. 
During  their  iU-timed  sojourn  here  the  Syracusans  built  a 
wall  across  the  road  which  passed  under  the  Akraian  cliff 
with  a  torrent-bed  on  either  side.  This  barrier  on  the  next 
day  the  Athenians  found  themselves  unable  even  to  reach, 
and  they  returned  sadly  to  their  incampment  of  the  night 
before.  On  the  fourth  day  they  made  a  desperate  but  vain 
attempt  to  force  the  pass.  Not  only  was  the  enemy  too 
strongly  posted,  but  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain 
convinced  the  Athenians  that  they  were  still  the  special 
objects  of  divine  displeasure.*^  So  greatly  had  their  spirit 
and  temper  been  changed  since  the  time  when  precisely  the 
same  incident  had  dismayed  their  enemies  while  it  failed  to 
terrify  themselves.*^^  Gylippos,  however,  was  in  his  turn 
foiled  in  an  attempt  to  block  up  the  way  in  the  rear  of  the 
Athenians,  who  took  up  their  station  for  the  night  not  much 
above  the  level  of  the  plain  beneath  the  pass.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifth  day  the  Athenians,  having  had  to  gain  every  inch  of 
the  way  by  sheer  hard  fighting,  found  themselves  only  half  a 
mile  farther  from  Syracuse ;  and  this  £a^t  that  in  five  days 
they  had  accomplished  a  distance  which  vnthout  hindrance 
they  could  have  traversed  easily  in  two  hours,  convinced  the 
generals  that  the  line  of  march  must  be  changed.  They 
resolved  therefore  to  give  up  the  idea  of  attempting  any 
further  advance  towards  KatanS,  and  to  make  for  the 
Helorine  road  leading  to  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  In 
the  dead  of  night,  under  cover  of  many  fires  which  they  had 
kindled  to  put  the  enemy  off  his  guard,  they  set  forth  on  their 

>■' '•  Thuc.  vii.  79,  3.  i7W}  ,See  p.  362. 
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BOOK  soutliward  march.  It  was  safelj  accomplished,  in  spite  of 
'  panic  which  separated  the  division  of  Nikias  from  that 
Demosthenes.  The  two  leaders  had  taken  connsel  togeth 
for  the  last  time :  but  having  reached  the  road  to  Helor 
early  in  the  morning,*^  they  pressed  on  to  the  fords 
Kakyparis.  A  Syracnsan  force  which  was  already  raising 
wall  and  stockade  across  the  channel  was  beaten  off,  and  il 
Athenians  having  crossed  the  stream  pnrsned  their  nuut^  1 
the  Erineos.^^-*^  Demosthenes  was  never  to  reach  it.  TV 
might  suppose  that  the  energy  of  this  indefatigable  but  ii( 
always  successful  general  had  been  gradually  impaired  I 
constant  and  fruitless  opposition  to  Nikias;  but  the  pani 
from  which  his  division  had  not  yet  recovered  was  assnredl 
not  his  fault,  and  we  have  to  remember  that^  marching  i 
the  rear,  he  had  to  think  more  of  keeping  his  men  in  orde 
of  battle  than  of  getting  over  ground. *^^  Thus  constraino 
to  mass  his  troops,  he  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  beinj 
surrounded ;  and  in  fact  he  wa^s  driven  into  a  position  a 
fatal  as  that  in  which  Myronides  imprisoned  the  Corinthiani 
ill  the  early  days  of  Athenian  developement.^*'*^  Henmiedii 
between  walls  m  an  olive  garden  with  a  roadway  on  eithei 
side  his  men  could  here  be  shot  down  by  an  enemy  wlu 
needed  not  to  expose  himself  to  any  danger.  It  was  noi 
the  policy  of  the  Syracusans  so  to  expose  themselves 
They  were  too  anxious  to  reap  the  mature  fruits  of  tli< 
victory  which  they  had  already  gained,  and  they  knCT 
that  men  who  had  given  themselves  up  as  lost  might  h 
butchered  like  sheep  in  the  shambles.  So  the  work  oi 
slaughter  went  on ;  but  as  the  day  drew  towards  its  dose 
Gylippos  made  proclamation  that  the  islanders  who  chcai 
to  desert  the  Athenians  might  do  so  without  prejudice  t< 
their  fi'eedom.  Not  many  were  found  to  accept  the  invita 
tion ;  but  later  on  in  the  evening  the  Syracusans  invited  th( 

^'07  Mr.  (;rote,  Hist.  Gr.  vii.  467,  holds  that  Demosthenes  never  croBwd  the  Kakr 
paris,  innsmnch  as  the  two  divisions  were  separated  during  the  night,  and  the  diiiflo 
in  the  rear  could  not  be  paid  to  approach  the  sea  about  the  same  time  with  the  other,  c^ 
cw,  Thuc.  vii.  80,  4.  But  Nikias  was  only  five  miles  ahead  of  Demosthenes,  and  if  tli 
former  reached  the  spot  at  dawn,  Demosthenes  would  reach  it  not  more  than  an  hour  late 
— a  diffcn-nce  which  an  historian  is  scarcely  bound  to  take  into  account.  BIr.  GnH 
thinks  that  Thucydides  is  speaking  only  of  Nikias  and  his  troo])s  when  he  says  tbi 
thcv  got  near  to  the  sea  :  but  the  word  ofMK  seems  to  be  fatal  to  this  siippontion. 

I'M  Thuc.  vii.  80,  T).  »'w  lb.  vii.  81,  3. 

1800  See  p.  46. 
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surrender  of  Demosthenes  and  his  troops  under  the  covenant     chap. 

VII 

that  none  should  be  put  to  death  either  by  violence  or  by  ^ — r-1— .^ 
bonds  or  by  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life.*^^^     The  summons 
was  obeyed,  and  four  shields  held  upwards  were  filled  with 
the  money  still  possessed  by  the  troops  of  Demosthenes, 
who  were  now  led  away  to  Syracuse. 

Nikias,  five  miles  further  to  the  south,  knowing  nothing  of  Defeat 
the  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  his  colleague,  had  crossed  nnder^of 
the  Erineos  and  incamped  his  men  on  some  sharply  rising  ^**'*"- 
ground.  He  had  well-nigh  reached  the  end  of  his  march, 
and  the  incessant  toil  of  a  whole  week  had  left  this  great  army 
within  two  or  three  hours'  distance  of  Syracuse.  Early  on 
the  following  day  Syracusan  messengers  informed  him"  of 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  with  his  whole  division,  and 
summoned  him  to  follow  the  example  of  his  colleague.  In- 
credulous at  first,  Nikias  was  convinced,  when  the  horsemen 
whom  he  received  permission  to  send  under  truce  returned  to 
confirm  the  wretched  tidings.  He  lost  no  time  in  proposing 
to  Gylippos  that  in  exchange  for  the  men  under  his  command 
Athens  should  pay  to  the  Syracusans  the  whole  cost  of  the 
war,  hostages  being  given  at  the  rate  of  one  man  for  each 
talent  until  the  whole  sum  should  be  paid  off.  Terms  more 
advantageous  to  Syracuse  could  not  well  have  been  obtained, 
and,  as  things  turned  out,  the  public  treasury  would  have 
been  much  richer,  had  they  been  received.  But  the  Syra- 
cusans were  now  filled  with  the  absorbing  delight  of  the 
savage  in  trampling  a  fallen  enemy  under  foot.  The  pro- 
posals of  Nikias  were  rejected,  and  all  day  long  the  Athen- 
ians were  worn  down  with  the  incessant  attacks  of  their 
pursuers.  In  the  dead  of  night  they  took  up  their  arms, 
hoping  that  they  might  be  able  to  cross  the  next  8ti*eam 
before  their  flight  was  discovered ;  but  the  war-shout  which 
instantly  rose  from  the  Syracusan  camp  showed  the  vanity  of 
this  hope,  and  with  a  feeling  of  blank  dismay  all  remained 
where  they  were,  except  three  hundred  who  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  way  through  the  troops  opposed  to  them.^^®^ 

1801  Thuc.  vii.  82,  2.    The  oompact  includes  Demosthenes  not  less  than  his  men. 
1803  These  nnfortnnate  men  obtained  only  a  brief  respite  from  suffering.    They  veie 
overtaken  after  the  surrender  of  Nikias,  and  brought  back.    Thuc.  yii.  85,  2. 
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BOOK     On  the  following  morning  the  miserable  Boenes  of  the  pit 

V — r^^  ceding  days  were  renewed  for  the  last  time.     Not  fiur  i 

front  ran  the  stream  of  the  AssinaroB;  and  fifiinting  wH 

exliaustion  the  Athenians  dragged  themselves  on  in  the  ho| 

partly  of  quenching  a  thirst  which  firom  lack  of  water  hi 

now  become  unbearable,  and  partly  of  obtaining  on  theoth 

side  of  the  river  some  respite  from  tortures  fiut  exceeding  tl 

powers  of  human  endurance.    But  the  end  was  come.    Tl 

sight  of  the  sparkling  and  transparent  stream  banished  a 

thoughts  of  order  and  discipline,  all  prudence  and  cautioi 

Instead  of  turning  round  to  the  enemy  and  so  ooTering  tli 

passage  of  those  who  had  to  cross  first,  each  man  sougl 

only  to  plunge  into  the  water  himself,  to  quench  his  thirai 

and  gain  the  other  side.     In  an  instant  all  was  hopeless  C(hi 

fusion  and  tumult ;  and  the  stream,  fouled  by  the  tramplinj 

of  thousands,   was  soon  after  reddened  with   their  blood 

Still  the  Peloponnesians  with  merciless  fury  drove  the  masse 

before  them  upon  the  crowds  already  struggling  in  the  watei 

and  still  the  men  drank  on  almost  in  the  agonies  of  deaili 

while  the  Syracusans  from  a  safe  distance  on  the  height 

commanding  the  river  overwhelmed  them  with   storms  a 

missiles.     To  put  an  end  to  slaughter  which  had  now  beconM 

mere  butchery,  Nikias  surrendered  himself  to  Gylippos  per 

sonally,  in  the  hope  that  the  Spartan  might  remember  thi 

enormous  benefits  which  in  times  past  Sparta  had  receiver 

from  him.     He  submitted  himself,  he  said,  to  the  pleasnn 

not  of  the  Syracusans  but  of  the  Spartans,  and  requests 

only  that  the  massacre  of  his  men  should  cease.     The  ordei 

was   accordingly  issued  to  take  the  rest  aliye ;   but  tin 

number  of  prisoners  finally  got  together  was  not  great.    Bj 

far  the  larger  number  were  stolen  and  hidden  away  by  private 

men,  and  the  state  was  at  once  defrauded  of  wealth  which  u 

acceptance  of  the  offers  of  Nikias  would  have  insured  to  it.*" 

Of  the  prisoners  thus  surreptitiously  conveyed  away  not  i 

few  made  their  escape,  some    almost  immediately,  othen 

after  having  spent  some  time  in  slavery. 

and^trai^        ^^t  this  slight  alleviation  fails  to  affect  the  completeness  o: 

ti?priIoii-   *^^  catastrophe.     Forty  thousand  men  had  left  the  Atheniai 

*'"•  »803  Time  vii.  a*!,  3. 
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lines  on  the  great  harbour ;  a  week  later  seven  thousand  ^^S^* 
marched  as  prisoners  into  Syracuse.*®^^  If  we  assume  that  * — . — ' 
twice  this  number  were  stolen  away  into  private  slavery, 
nearly  half  of  this  great  multitude  had  in  seven  days 
perished  after  the  most  intense  and  exquisite  suffering  alike 
of  body  and  mind.  What  became  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
who  were  left  in  the  camp,  we  are  not  told :  but  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  all  were  murdered,  and  murder  was 
mercy  in  comparison  with  the  treatment  of  the  7,000  pri- 
soners who  were  penned  like  cattle  in  the  stone  quarries  of 
Epipolai.  Without  shelter  £rom  the  sun  by  day  and  from 
the  increasing  chills  of  the  autumn  nights,  never  suffered 
to  quit  for  a  moment  the  dungeon  into  which  they  were 
thrust,  these  miserable  captives  had  to  live  as  best  they 
might  amidst  noisome  stenches  which  by  breeding  deadly 
fevers  relieved  many  from  their  miseries,  with  no  liquid 
whatever  beyond  the  daily  allowance  of  half  a  pint  of  water 
and  with  half  the  portion  of  flour  usually  given  to  slaves. 
Thus  passed  away  seventy  days  of  unspeakable  wretchedness 
to  the  living  and  of  shameful  indignities  to  the  dead  which 
were  literally  piled  in  heaps  to  rot  away.**®*  At  the  end  of 
that  time  their  sufferings  were  somewhat  lessened.  All  who 
were  not  Athenians  or  citizens  of  Sikeliot  or  Italiot  cities 
were  taken  out  and  sold.  Their  own  lot  could  not  be  made 
worse,  while  that  of  the  men  who  still  remained  shut  up  in 
the  quarries  became  less  intolerable.  For  nearly  six  months 
longer  were  these  men  kept  within  their  loathsome  prison, 
with  deliberafe  and  most  unselfish  wickedness.'®®^  The  sale 
of  these  men  brought  to  the  state  probably  not  a  tithe  of  the 
sum  for  which  Nikias  offered  to  pledge  the  credit  of  Athens, 
while  the  way  in  which  they  were  treated  exhibits  the  Syra- 
cusans  with  their  allies  as  a  race  of  savage  and  bloodthirsty 
liars.  They  had  promised  to  Demosthenes  that  no  man  be- 
longing to  his  division  should  suffer  a  violent  death  or  die 

i»w  Thuc  vii.  87, 3.  »«<»  Jb.  yd,  87,  1. 

^  1806  If  ai^y  iniquities  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  BiBhop  Butler's  assertion  that  men  are  too 
little  instead  of  too  much  guided  by  self-love,  it  must  surely  be  the  cruelties  of  men  who 
more  or  less  impoverish  themselves  in  order  to  gratify  a  dominant  passion.  Self-love, 
according  to  Bishop  Butler,  SertnoM,  xi.  xii.,  would  not  only  have  led  the  Syracusans 
to  get  hard  money  in  place  of  prisoners  whose  maintenance  most  cost  something,  but 
would  have  taught  them  that  men  are  not  happier  for  being  inhuman. 

1 1  2 
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BfjCiK     froiB  bonds  or  for  lack  of  necessary  food ;  ^*^  and  fhey  insniel 
V — .'. —    the  death  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands  as  certainly  bs  Soiaj- 
ud-Duuluh  murdered  the  yictuns  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
ciittaJ"'^     The  English  exacted  a  terrible  retribution  from 
this  fiendish  tyrant;    the  morality  of    the   ancient  worid 
looked  with  more  indulgent  eyes  on  the  unspeakably  greater 
infamy  of  men  who  rejoiced  in  making  themselves  drunk 
with  the  blood  of  myriads.**** 
]u:iiu  of         The  Athenian  generals  were  happily  spared  the  sight  of 
'iMi.M^-       these  prolonged  and  excruciating  tortures.   Unless  thetenm 
of   the   convention  were  to  be  kept,  Demosthenes  couUi, 
of   course,   expect  no  mercj'.     Next   to   Perikles  and  to 
Phormion    there  was   no   leader  to  whom    Athens  in  this 
^i*eat  struggle  owed  so  much,  and  none  therefore  whom  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies  regarded  with  a  more  virulent 
hatred.       In   flagrant  violation  of  a  distinct  compact  tbe 
doom  of  the  victor  at  Sphakteria  was  sealed,  and  he  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  without  a  stain  on  his  military  reputatioii, 
the  victim  of  the  superstition  and  the  respectability  of  liii 
colleague.      Gylippos  may  not  have  cared  to  save  the  life  of 
Demosthenes ;  but  he  would  have  had  him  put  to  death,  if 
at  all,  at  Sparta,  not  at  Syracuse,  and  he  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed when  he  found  that  he  could  not  hope  to  cam 
home  the  two  generals  in  a  triumph  which  would  have  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  victory  of  the  leather-seller  Eleon. 
The  Svracusans  were  determined  on  the  instant  death  not 
of  Demosthenes  only  whose  life  they  were  pledged  to  spare, 

i~  -'  Mr.  (rroto,  J  lift.  Gr.  vii.  470,  interprets  the  convention  thus,  *that  noneBhoild 
be  put  to  death  either  by  violence,  or  by  intolerable  bonds,  or  by  sUrration.' 

1**  "^  Of  tliis  atmcious  crime  MacaulAV  says  that  'nothing  in  histonr  or  fiction  .  .  • 
apiifi'aclies  the  horrors  vrWich  were  recounted'  by  the  fiew  aoniTon  of  Uiat  nigfaL*  Sec 
Kv^ny  on  (.'live.  Suiterlatives  arv  always  more*  or  less  dangerousi  and  the  qnestioo  of 
niiiiilMr.4  )in.s  nothing  to  do  i^ith  the  intensity  of  the  sufferings  (^  indiridnals;  bat 
Surnj-ud-l><nilah>  victims  were  tortured  for  a  few  hours,  the  Syracnsaiis  prolonged  tbe 
ni;oDy  of  th«'  Athenians  for  ei^ht  months.  For  later  writers  the  conduct  of  ^ 
Syracusans  l>eramc  n  Miliject  for  essays  or  romances.  Such  a  romance  mar  be  fbimd  is 
t^G  debates  rei)orte<l  at  ]>rodi^ious  length  by  Diodoros,  xiii.  20-^.  l^be  histoDcal 
value  of  the  ptory  may  l>c  e>timatcd  from  the  fact  that,  while  Ilermokratef  and 
Xikolaos  are  npre.s*  nte<l  a«  desirous  of  Mving  the  lives  of  the  generals  and  of  treating 
all  the  ]>ri>oiiers  with  magnanimous  generosity,  Gylippos  breaks  in  with  a  sara^ 
demand  for  extreme  severity  and  especially  insists  on  the  immediate  exacatidi  of 
Nikias  and  Demoisthenes. 

ISO-.'  Thucydidcs  does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  the  prisoners  who  lingered  out  the 
full  tenn  of  eight  months  in  the -quarries.  We  must  mippoae  that  they  were  all  s^ 
Some,  it  is  .-^id,  obtaint'd  their  freedom  by  reciting  verses  irom  the  draooMU  of  Earipidc^ 
and  it  wasi  adde-I  tliat  thi^  far-t  especially  gratified  the  poet,  who  received  in  penon  the 
thanks  of  those  who  thus  indirectly  through  his  means  were  restored  to  their  eoancrr. 
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but  of  Nikiaj3."><>  The  friends  of  the  latter  were  now  chap. 
become  his  fiercest  enemies.  They  were  afraid  that  tortures  --  .  '-^ 
might  compel  him  to  betray  their  intercourse  with  him,  and 
they  were  eager  to  bury  their  secret  in  his  grave.  The 
Corinthians  too,  it  is  said,  were  sorely  troubled  by  the  fear 
that  his  great  wealth  might  regain  him  his  freedom  and  that 
his  freedom  would  be  used  to  inyolve  them  again  in  a  struggle 
like  that  which  had  now  reached  its  close.  Their  fear  was 
absurdly  thrown  away.  Had  they  voted  to  him  a  golden 
crown  with  a  public  maintenance  for  life  in  their  Prytaneion 
as  the  destroyer  of  Athens  and  the  bene&ctor  and  saviour 
of  l^yracuse  and  Sicily,  their  decree  would  have  been  not 
too  severe  a  satire  on  his  political  and  military  career. 

Of  this  career  the  history  of  this  memorable  expedition  Jadgement 
furnishes  a  picture  for  which  no  farther  touches  can  be  dideso^e 
needed.  There  is  something  of  absurdity,  perhaps  of  pre-  ^^j^ 
sumption,  in  speaking  of  retributive  sufferings ;  and  any 
feeling  of  satis£a,ction  in  the  fact  that  this  miserable  man 
ended  his  days  in  protracted  agony  is  closely  akin  to  the 
horrible  malignity  of  those  who  rejoiced  in  inflicting  it. 
Such  a  feeling  might  tempt  us  to  see  in  the  miseries  of  the 
Boman  siege  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus  a  recompense  for  the 
frightful  tortures  which  had  there  been  inflicted  on  thousands 
of  sensitive  and  highly-cultured  Athenians.*®"  It  might 
tempt  us  to  discern  the  work  of  the  avenging  Nemesis  in 
the  ruin  which  not  many  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  armament  was  to  overwhelm  the  splendours  of 
Akragas.  But,  contemptible  and  wrong  though  such  a  feel- 
ing would  be,  we  may  yet  be  forgiven  and  even  justified  if 
we  feel  a  natural  indignation  when  we  find  the  historian,  who 
has  so  truthftdly  recorded  the  fatal  blunders  of  Nikias, 
noticing  the  death  of  Demosthenes  without  a  word  of  com- 
ment, but  adding  that  Nikias  least  of  all  deserved  his  fate 

isi<>  Later  historians  speak  of  Hermokrates  as  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
execution  by  a  voluntary  death,  as  wdl  as  of  the  exposure  of  their  bodies  before  the 
dty.  These  detaUs  have  neither  value  nor  interest.  The  end  is  reached  with  their  con- 
demnation and  the  infamous  breach  of  the  compact  made  with  Demosthenes.  StKi 
note  1801. 

1811  T^  miseries  of  the  Syracusans  in  the  merciless  grip  of  the  Roman  conqueror 
are  exhibited  with  wonderfol  power  in  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Arnold,  HUtory  of  jHome, 
iii.  809  et  uq. ;  but  our  sympathy  with  the  wrongs  of  the  later  generation  cannot  lessen 
the  loathing  with  which  we  must  regard  the  evil  deeds  of  their  forefathers. 
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nooK     because  he  was  such  an  excellent  and  relkdonfl  man.^*^*    The 
III 
-^ r-^ — '   political  judgements  of  Thucydides  are  unfortunately  not 

always  to  be  trusted.  Least  of  all  are  they  to  be  trosted  in 
the  cases  of  Nikias  and  of  EQeon ;  but  it  is  the  happiest 
thing  that  his  exact  and  scrupulous  truthfulness  has  in  each 
case  preserved  to  us  the  facts  which  show  how  £Eur  or  whj 
his  censures  and  his  praises  are  undeserved. 
Effect  of  So  ended  an  expedition  which  changed   the  corrent  of 

tion  o?the  Athenian  history  and  therefore,  in  more  or  less  degree,  of 
Jjjj^"«°*  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  Athenian  people  the  mere 
Greece.  entertainment  of  such  a  project  as  the  conquest  of  Sicilj 
was  a  grave  political  error.  They  had  been  warned  against 
it  by  the  man  who  saw  most  clearly  what  under  the  political 
conditions  of  the  Hellenic  states  the  course  of  Athens  ou^t 
to  be :  they  had  been  enticed  into  it  by  one  of  the  most 
insolent  and  lawless  statesmen  with  which  any  country  mB 
ever  cursed.  They  had  allowed  their  plans  to  be  enormoiulj 
extended  by  a  man  who  wisely  advised  them  not  to  go  to 
Sicily,  and  who  did  them  a  deadly  mischief  by  undertaking 
to  go  himself  against  his  will.  They  had  hazarded  on  this 
distant  venture  an  amount  of  strength  which  was  imperiouslj 
needed  for  the  protection  of  Attica  and  the  recovery  of  Am- 
phipolis ;  and  instead  of  a  starvation  which,  as  things  turned 
out,  would  have  been  wise,  they  fed  the  expedition  with  a 
bounty  so  lavish  that  failure  became  utter  ruin.  In  short, 
from  first  to  last,  everything  was  done  to  court  disaster  and 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  but  unless  we  are  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  that  things  have  always  happened  as 
it  is  best  that  they  should  happen,  it  would  have  been  dis- 
tinctly better  for  Syracuse  and  better  for  the  world,  if  the 
success  of  Athens  had  been  only  somewhat  less  complete 

1819  Thuc.  vii.  8n,  5.  The  variation  of  readinfi^  in  this  pMsafce  makes  no  pnctical 
diirorence.  Sec  note  M22.  Nikias  himfielf  refcre,  Thuc  \ii.  77,  2,  not  merely  to  hii 
jiicty  but  al!«o  to  liis  blameless  social  life,  as  a  reason  for  expecting  the  favonr  or  at 
loa.st  the  mercy  of  the  jjods. 

Mr.  (irotc,  Jlist.  Gr.  vii.  483,  has  forcibly  remarked  tliat  the  pertinadtv  with  which 
Tlmcydides,  after  telling  liis  miserable  story,  can  still  keeb  his  mind  fixed  on  *the 
private  morality  and  decorum  *  of  Nikias  may  explain  the  infatuation  of  the  Atheniau 
who  from  thnt  vor}'  cause  over-estimated  him  from  the  first,  and  refUsed  to  be  nnued 


to  praise  them. 
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than  her  catastrophe.  The  power  of  trampling  on  Sicilj  as  chap. 
Gylippos  and  his  allies  trampled  on  the  defeated  armament  ^  ■  ,  '-.^ 
would  have  done  no  good  either  to  Athens  or  to  the  world ; 
but  if  the  isolating  policy  which  seeks  to  maintain  an  infinite 
number  of  autonomous  units  be  in  itself  an  evil,  then  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  victory  of  Gylippos  insured  the  pre- 
dominance of  this  policy.  Athens  had  done  what  she  could 
to  weld  into  a  coherent  body  a  number  of  such  centrifugal 
units.  Her  work  may  have  been  imperfect,  but  so  far  as  it 
went,  it  was  real,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  involyed  no  sub- 
stantial injustice.  ^^^'  The  freedom  which  even  Brasidas 
promised  was  a  sham ;  and  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  implied 
violent  interference  with  the  internal  afGairs  of  confederate 
cities.  The  empire  of  Athens,  if  it  could  have  been  main- 
tained, might  have  prevented  the  wars  of  many  generations, 
might  have  made  the  vast  extension  of  the  Makedonian  power 
impossible,  and  might  have  kept  within  narrower  bounds  the 
empire  of  Bome  itself.  To  a  vast  extent  she  could  offer  to 
her  allies  or  her  subjects  common  interests  and  common 
ends.  Sparta  could  offer  none;  but  the  system  of  Sparta 
fell  in  with  instincts  in  the  Hellenic  mind  which  may  have 
been  weakened  but  were  never  eradicated,  and  against  this 
instinct  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  Athenian  statesmen 
strove  in  vain.  How  deeply  this  instinct  was  offended  by 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  may  be  seen  in  the  invectives  of 
Hermokrates  who  speaks  of  the  Athenians  as  having  come 
not  merely  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  dominion  of  Athens  but 
to  treat  the  people  of  all  the  Sikeliot  and  Italiot  cities  which 
might  venture  to  resist  her  as  shamefully  as  he  was  resolved 
to  treat  the  Athenians  if  he  should  be  victorious.  The  mali- 
ciousness of  the  slander  proves  of  itself  the  ftitility  of  attempt- 
ing to  raise  with  such  materials  the  fabric  which  perhaps  rose 
before  the  vision  of  Perikles ;  but  the  feelings  with  which  the 
story  of  Athenian  ruin  and  Syracusan  brutality  must  always 
be  read  cannot  be  much  modified  by  the  thought  that  in  seek- 
ing to  knit  Hellenic  cities  in  a  confederation  more  just  and 
more  beneficial  to  its  members  than  that  of  Sparta  Athens 
was  undertaking  a  task  for  which  the  world  was   not  yet 

181S  See  page  72  et  teq. 
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BOOK  ripe.  The  military  histoij  of  the  expedition  has  a  painM 
—  I '  "  and  terrible  interest  of  its  own:  but  the  Athenians  who 
were  led  to  death  or  slavery  in  Sicily  were  not  mere  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  and  the  horrors  of  the  catastrophe  are 
heightened  by  the  intense  political  emotions  with  which 
they  undertook  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country.  Nerer 
had  they  behaved  more  gallantly,  never  had  they  undergone 
privations  so  cheerfully,  never  had  they  nerved  themselves 
so  zealously  to  renewed  efforts  after  firightftil  disasters,  as 
in  this  fatal  expedition.  Had  they  left  Peiraiens  under  the 
command  of  Lamachos  and  Demosthenes,  they  would  have 
returned  home  in  triumph  a  year  before  the  time  wheu  they 
were  brought  to  utter  ruin  by  the  folly  and  obstinacy  of  one 
man.*®** 

18U  When  the  nun  wrought  by  Nikias  was  complete,  the  Athenians  aeem  to  haTebea 
awakened  from  their  dream  ;  and  his  name  vas  omitted  tmm  the  pillar  whidi  a»- 
memoratcd  the  other  generals  who  fell  in  this  expedition.  Panaaniiu,  i.  29, 9,ibDi(nriag 
Phillstos,  Assigns  a  reason  for  this  omission  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  thehirtay 
of  Thucydidcs,  and  which  is,  indeed,  almost  ridiculous. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  PELOPOITN^EBIAN  (DEEELEIAN)  WAB  FROM  THE  CATA- 
BTBOPHE  AT  8YBAGU8E  TO  THE  BUPPRESSION  OP  THE 
OLIGABCHT   OP   THE    POUE  HUNDRED   AT   ATHENS. 

While  the  walls  of  Dekeleia,   daily  gaining  height   and     chap. 
strength,  showed  that  the  enemy  was  permanently  established  ^ 


on  Attic  soil,  the  Athenians  still  fed  themselves  on  bright  Effects  of 
hopes  of  Sicilian  conquest.  Spartan  horsemen  and  hoplites  ^^Mtkm 
were  ravaging  their  land;  but  even  with  the  thorn  thus  <>f^^«^^**- 
thrust  into  their  side,  they  may  have  taken  comfort  from  the 
assurance  of  Perikles  that  the  establishment  of  a  garrison  in 
the  enemy's  country  was  a  game  at  which  two  could  play, 
and  that  in  this  game  Athens  vdth  her  command  of  the  sea 
had  an  enormous  advantage.^^^^  There  was,  in  truth,  need 
of  encouragement.  Previous  invasions  had  left  the  land  at 
rest  after  a  raid  of  five  or  six  weeks  at  the  utmost ;  now  the 
whole  country  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  rising 
crops  were  swept  away,  the  farm  buildings  ruined,  the  cattle 
and  beasts  of  burden  stolen  or  killed.  Each  day  they  felt 
the  sting  of  the  monster  evil  of  slavery.  Twenty  thousand 
men,  whom  Greek  philosophy  delighted  to  regard  as  animated 
machines,  deserted  to  the  enemy  and  left  Athens  almost 
destitute  of  skilled  workmen.  Each  day  the  Athenian 
cavalry  was  employed  in  repelling  the  assaults  or  keeping 
back  the  forces  of  the  enemy :  and  each  day  its  strength  and 
usefulness  were  impaired  by  the  laming  or  the  wounding  of 
horses  on  ground  utterly  unfitted  for  their  operations.  Thus 
far,  even  during  the  yearly  invasions  of  the  enemy,  the 
pressure  had  been  comparatively  slight.  If  the  Eleusinian 
plain  was  wasted,  still  abundant  supplies  could  be  brought 

"15  xhuc.  i.  142.  .     . 
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BOOK     into  the  city  by  way  of  Oropos.     Bnt  this  way  was  now 
^m    /    ^  blocked  by  the  Spartan  garrison :  and  the  fiery  energy  of 
Agia,  in   marked  contrast  with  the  slower  movements  of 
Archidamos,  made  the  idea  of  forcing  it  hopeless.     Everj- 
thing  must  now  be  conveyed  round  Sonnion  in  m^x^IiaDt 
ships  which  lay  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Peloponnesian 
privateers.    Athens  had,  indeed,  ceased  to  be  a  city.     Itwss 
now  nothing  more  than  a  garrison  in  which  the  defenders 
were  worn  out  with  harassing  and  incessant  duty.    Daring 
the  day  they  could  relieve  each  other  in  gnard  along  the 
walls ;  at  night  all,  except  the  horsemen  who  had  come  in 
wearied  from  toil  or  battle,  were  compelled  to  keep  watch,  or 
slept  with  their  arms  by  their  side  ready  for  instant  action. 
The  very  magnitude  of  their  tasks  involved  a  charge  of  some^ 
thing  like   madness  or  infatuation.      Athens   was  herself 
practically  in  a  state  of  siege :  and  all  her  fleet  with  the 
flower  of  her  forces  was  besieging  a  distant  city  of  eqnal  size 
and  power.     Their  expenses  were  daily  rising  at  a  roinooi 
rate,  while  their  revenues  were  melting  away,  or  proved 
themselves  wholly  inadequate  to  bear  the  strain  pnt  upon 
them.     Something,  it  was  thought,  might  be  done  by  substi- 
tuting a  fixed  duty  of  flve  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exporto 
for  the  tribute  thus  far  imposed  on  the  allies ;  and  a  decree 
was  accordingly  passed  to  carry  out  this  change."^*    But 
for  real  relief  from  overwhelming  burdens  and  from  anxieiaei 
almost  beyond  human  endurance  they  looked  to  Sicily ;  and 
they  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  fleets  which  had  taken  oat 
two  magnificent  armies  should  with  those  armies  never  he 
seen  again.     Such  is  the  terrible  picture  the  horrors  of 
which  are  crowned  by  the  historian's  reference  to  the  strife  rf 
opinion  which  was  fast  creating  hostile  camps  where  the  last 
hope  of  safety  lay  in  union.*®*^ 
Tiie  maa-         Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  evils  involved  in  the  lack  of 
fSiykt^^       means  brought  about  by  this  deadly  war.     A  body  of  1,800 
lessos.         Thrakian  mercenaries  reached  Athens  after  Demosthenes  hid 
sailed  for  Sicily ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  send  them  after 

1810  Thuc.  vii.  28, 4 ;  Aiist  FroaSf  868.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  chaittt  «tf 
s^-stematically  carried  out.  The  uct  that  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  grievaBeeitf 
the  allies  seems  to  be  sufficient  proof  that  it  iras  not. 

1817  Thuc.  vii.  27-8. 
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him,  BO  sheer  poverty  prevented  the  Athenians  from  keeping     chap. 

them  in  Attica  for  a  service  in  which  they  would  probably  ' r-^ 

have  been  especially  useful.  But  each  man  was  to  receive  a 
drachma  daily ;  and  there  was  no  help  but  to  send  them  back 
at  once  to  their  own  country.  They  were  accordingly  dis- 
missed under  the  command  of  Diitrephes  who  was  charged 
to  do  the  enemy  a  mischief,  if  he  could,  as  he  went  along. 
Landing  them  first  near  Tanagra,  he  ravaged  the  territories 
of  that  city,  and  then  passing  over  to  Euboia  recrossed  the 
Euripos  at  night,  and  thence  in  the  early  morning  made  his 
way  to  Mykalessos,  distant  about  two  miles  from  their  night 
post  at  the  Hermaion.  The  town  was  small ;  the  walls  were 
weak  and  for  the  most  part  in  ruins ;  and  the  gates  were 
wide  open.  An  atta<^k  from  enemies  was  the  last  thing 
which  the  inhabitants  looked  for,  when  the  troop  of 
bloodthirsty  savages  burst  in  upon  them  and  a  massacre 
began  to  which  even  the  frightful  annals  of  Hellenic  warfSaxe 
could  furnish  no  parallel.  The  old  and  the  young,  men, 
women,  children,  infants,  were  all  mercilessly  cut  down  by 
the  bJl»™,.,  wio  .pent  their  far,  b,  ria^hteri-g  e^ 
beast  that  crossed  their  path.  The  boys  of  the  town  were 
assembled  in  the  school  for  their  daily  work ;  not  one  escaped 
alive.  Not  less  than  eight  or  nine  hours  could  pass  before 
tidings  of  the  catastrophe  could  bring  help  from  Thebes  :  and 
when  the  Thebans  reached  Mykalessos,  the  Thrakians  had 
departed  with  their  booty.  But  success  had  made  them 
incautious ;  and  their  enemies  were  upon  them  before  they 
had  traversed  the  short  distance  which  separates  the  town 
from  the  sea.  Few  or  none  of  them  knew  how  to  swim ;  and 
many  now  paid  with  their  lives  the  penalty  for  the  misdeeds 
of  the  morning,  for  as  soon  as  the  conflict  began  on  the 
land,  the  Athenians  moved  the  transport  ships  beyond  the 
range  of  the  arrows.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed : 
the  rest  got  on  board  and  sailed  homewards.  The  Boiotians 
lost  about  twenty  horsemen  and  hoplites  with  the  Boiotarch 
Skirphondas ;  but  the  Athenians  sustained  a  greater  injury 
in  the  deep  and  universal  indignation  excited  against  them 
by  this  frightful  massacre.*®*® 

1818  Thuc.  viL  80. 
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BOOK         The  result  of  an  indecisiTe  action  which  took  pL 

.^ — ^' — •   Cormthian  golf  while  Demosthenes  was  on  hia  waj 

Eng««-       cuse    might   have  warned  the   Athenians    of    the 

iirani^     incurred  bj  their  larger  armaments.     So   maoh 

nnd  tor^     relative  position  of  the  Athenian  and  FeloponneB 

iiKiiiiiu        been  changed   that   Konon  had  refased   to  encoi 

Curintiiian    twentf-five  Corinthian  war-shipB,  which  watched  1 

^    '  ments,  with  his  own  eighteen  triremes.     He  had 

askod  for  and  received  from  Demosthenes  a  reinforc 

ten  ships ;  ^"^  and  with  these  his  snccessor  Diphilos 

fn)in   Naupaktos  to  engage  the  enemy  whose  shii; 

tween  two  promontories  which  bounded  at  either 

bay  of  Erineos  in  the  territory  of  Rhypai,     On  th( 

each  end  was  drawn  up  a  large  body  of  hoplites,  that 

the  Athenians  that  they  coold  find  no  safety  on  si 

the  battle  which  followed  three  Corinthian  ships 

stroyed:  but  although  no  Athenian  trireme  waa 

became  water-logged,  seven  were  rendered  unservicei 

the  injuries  which  their  high  and  sharp  prows  had  i 

from  the  broader  and  more  solid  heads  and  eaiw»i 

Corlnthiiin  ships.     Both  sides,  we  are  told,  set  op  i 

the  Corinthians  because  they  had  disabled  more  ves 

they  had  themselves  lost,  and  the  Athenians  beca 

had  lost  none  and  becanse  the  vrind  had  enabled 

seize  the  enemy's  wrecks.     But  it  was  felt  that  the  : 

victory  of  the  Athenians  was  a  defeat  which  aognri 

their  superiority  at  sea. 

Stale  of  Scarcely  more  than  three  weeks  later  the  Athenl 

wiie^im     have  received  the  dispatoh  which  informed  them  of  U 

ia'«  *i'y'^°  of  the  night  attack  on  Epipolai  and  taught  them  tha 

WnQio       ^aa  no  longer  to  be  hoped  for.  The  Athenians  would  h 

no  more  than  their  duty,  if  as  soon  at  these   tidin 

they  had  sent  to  the  generals  on  order  for  the  in 

return  of  the  army  and  fleet.     For  a  full  month  Ion 

an  order  would  have  averted  the  last  terrible  cata 

nor  can  they  be  acquitted  of  a  most  culpable  re 

except  on  the  ground,  that,  although  their  confit 

Nikias  was  egregiooaly  misplaced,  they  had  amph 

itw  See  pigo  392. 
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for  trusting  the  judgement  as  well  as  the  bravery  of  Demos-  chap. 
fhenes.  The  history  even  of  his  failures  had  shown  that  he  -^ — r-^ 
could  extricate  an  army  from  positions  of  far  more  serious 
difficulty  than  any  with  which  they  had  to  contend  immedi- 
ately afber  the  great  defeat  on  Epipolai.  They  could  there- 
fore well  believe  that  every  measure  needed  for  the  safety  of 
the  army  would  be  promptly  taken  ;  nor  can  we  blame  them 
if  they  failed  to  see  to  what  ruinous  lengths  the  obstinacy, 
weakness,  and  superstition  of  Nikias  could  be  carried.  During 
the  month  which  followed  the  night  attack  no  dispatch  pro- 
bably was  sent  after  the  one  which  announced  its  failure ; 
and  if  any  was  sent  along  with  the  order  countermanding 
further  supplies  from  KatanS,  it  preceded  only  by  a  few  days 
the  events  which  sealed  their  doom.  Of  those  last  awful 
hours  no  official  record  ever  reached  Athens ;  and  the  story 
that  the  great  disaster  was  first  announced  by  a  stranger 
who  talked  of  it  in  a  barber's  shop  *®'°  as  of  a  well-known 
event  may  point  at  least  to  the  means  by  which  the  dreadful 
truth  was  first  hinted,  before  the  jubilant  dispatches  at 
Sparta  and  Corinth  revealed  the  facts  to  the  whole  Hellenic 
world.  Not  merely  foreigners  but  the  few  miserable  Athenians 
who  had  escaped  death  and  slavery  woxdd  find  their  way  to 
Athens,  and  tell  the  people  how  utterly  their  schemes  of  con- 
quest had  been  brought  to  naught :  but  it  needed  probably 
the  exultation  which  was  soon  manifested  by  their  enemies 
to  convince  them  of  the  infinitude  of  the  ruin.  In  the  first 
burst  of  despairing  grief  they  turned  angrily  on  the  speakers 
who  had  urged  on  the  expedition,  and  on  the  soothsayers 
and  diviners  who  had  augured  success  for  the  enterprise : 
but  such  revenge  was  a  poor  consolation  for  the  utter  failure 
of  a  scheme  which  they  had  themselves  decreed.*®'*     Their 

»«2o  piut.  Mk.  80. 

*82i  £9v«p  ovx  avTol  ^Ini^ivdtitvoi,  Thuc.  viii.  1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  this 
expression  Thucvdidca  meant  to  imply  that  by  sanctioning  the  expedition  the)'  had 
debarred  themselves  from  throwing  blame  on  those  who  had  advised  it.  I  am  bound  to 
express  my  conviction  that  in  this  instance  the  judgement  of  the  historian  is  fully 
justified.  Mr.  Grote,  Hiti.  Gr,  vii.  497,  note,  denies  this,  urging  that  *the  adviser  of 
any  important  measure  makes  himself  morally  responsible  for  its  justice,  usefulness,  and 
practicability : '  but  he  admits  that  it  was  hard  upon  them  *  that — from  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  armament,  neither  generah*  nor  soldiers  returning — they  were  not  enabled  to 
show  how  much  of  the  ruin  had  arisen  from  faults  in  the  execution,  not  in  the  plan 
conceived.'  This  reasoning  would  be  more  plausible  if  the  Athenians  had  been  drawn 
into  a  scheme  of  which  they  had  generally  disapproved  but  to  which  they  had  given 
their  sanction  in  defiance  of  their  better  judgement.    Bat  in  fact,  they  had  as  a  people 
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BOOK  fhotights  were  soon  drawn  away  to  mare  ptaoiical  matten. 
^^^ — r-l.'  The  strengUi  and  flowerof  thnr  army  had  been  eat  off:  their 
fleet  was  either  bomt  or  in  the  enemy'thaada:  their  doeka  won 
almost  empty  of  ships,  and  their  calamity  had  rendered  iheir 
adversaries  irresistible.  They  looked  for  nothing  leaa  thaaia 
immediate  atiack  fit>m  the  Syraensan  and  PdopcmneaianileetaL 
There  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  ftom  conning  or  to  iSOBf 
the  subjects  of  Athens  from  joining  them.  Bat  aUhoogh  fta 
heavens  seemed  laden  with  their  doom,  one  feeling  only  per> 
vaded  the  people.  The  idea  of  rabmision  eroasedno  man's  miadL 
The  struggle  mast  be  carried  on  vigoroosly  and  eoonomicaDj: 
and  the  second  consideration  was  as  important  aa  the  fiist 
The  harassing  duties  imposed  npon  them  by  the  eetaUiahmeot 
of  a  hostile  garrison  at  Dekeleia  had  already  set  free  mnci 
money  which  wonld  otherwise  have  paid  the  citisena  fer  their 
services  in  the  Jury  Coorts ;  ^*^  but  more  might  be  gained  hj 
reducing  the  costliness  of  their  Liturgies  and  aal 


seemly  decency  for  the  magnificence  of  their  public  featifak 
They  resolved  at  once  to  provide  wood  for  ship-boilding,  tni 
to  watch  closely  all  movements  among  their  subject  alliei^ 
and  especially  in  Enboia.  A  board  of  old  men  waa  il 
the  same  time  appointed,  whose  business  it  waa  to  aoggeit 
such  measures  as  in  the  present  crisis  might  seem  to  thai 
to  be  either  necessary  or  useful.^*^  The  dockyards  wM 
again  busy  with  workmen,  and  with  the  rapidity  which  Ind 


committed  themselves  to  the  enterprise  with  a  vehemence  whidi  would  liilcB  ti  v 
remonstrance  or  warning ;  and  it  is  unfair  to  Kikias  to  forget  tiiat  he  had  both  dfai^ 
proved  of  the  expedition  and  expressed  his  disapproval,  fiat  the  whole  Usuwy  ih^i 
that  the  sdieme  was  perfectly  practicable^  and  that  the  Atheniana  had  had  twoorthMi 
opportunities  which,  properly  and  promptly  used,  wouM  have  Insured  their  mob* 
There  is,  indeed,  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  definite  judgement  about  the  nattn.  Hi 
Athenians  sinned  not  by  sending  their  fleets  and  armies  on  an  impiactieafale  cnM 
but  in  adopting  the  policy  of  which  this  scheme  was  a  natural  result,  nod  i^galiist  vliA 
thev  had  been  solemnly  warned  by  PeriJdes.  See  the  speech  of  Enphemoa  at  Kanaikib 
]).  aO').  This  was  their  first  offence.  Their  second  was  in  sending  NOdaa  to  comasii 
the  expedition.  His  conduct  during  the  debates  before  the  defiartnrB  of  Kleos  If 
Sphakteria  should  have  opened  their  eyes  to  his  absolute  unfHnese  ftr  aodi  a  tmt  b 
both  cases  he  insisted  on  the  need  of  an  oioimous  armament:  the  completeoMi  wA 
which  his  predictions  were  falsified  at  Pylos  Khould  Auther  have  taosht  them  IW 
his  opinion  was  not  one  which  should  be  blindly  followed  in  anv  caa^lcaat  ef  il  b 
one  where  compliance  would  stake  well-nigh  the  existence  of  the  st^  oo  a  pcfii* 
hasard. 

>•«  Sec  voL  i.  p.  227. 

i"S3  Thuc  viii.  1, 8.  The  historian  does  not  say  that  the  fhnctions  of  the  Pkuhoakelk 
Council  were  transferred  to  them ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  draw  thia  Infamceu  n> 
members  of  the  Board  were  probably  bound  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  their  wofk^*-* 
obligation  which  could  not  be  imposed  upon  the  larger  bodA'.  The  adi-ant^get  of  haihC 
audi  a  Board  in  a  time  of  emergency  b  manifM, 
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astonished  the  Syracusans  "**  the  promontory  of  Sounion     chap. 
was  strongly  fortified  to  protect  the  passage  of  merchant  ^^-r-*.^ 
vessels,  while  a  fiirther  force  was   rendered  available  by 
abandoning  the  fort  on  the  Peloponnesian  coast  facing  the 
island  of  Kythera."«* 

The  calamities  which  had  thus  strung  the  nerves  of  the  siate  of 
Athenians  to  a  pitch  of  desperate  resolution  roused  in  their  ^iopon° 
enemies  a  vehement  enthusiasm  which  regarded  the  struggle  JJJ^g°hc 
as  all  but  ended.     One  more  Wow  only  was  needed ;  and  if  ^^^Jf " 
this  blow  should  be  struck  quickly  and  firmly,  Athens  would  in  the  cities 
experience  the  fate  which  she  had  designed  for  all  the  Athens. 
Hellenic  tribes.    It  had  taken  long  to  shatter  the  fabric  of 
her  empire :  but  now  it  was  falling  to  pieces  of  itself,  and 
the  golden  age  in  which  every  Greek  city  should  be  absolutely 
autonomous  had  all  but  begun.     Such  at  least  seemed  the 
prospect  to  the  oligarchical  factions  which  were  more  or  less 
powerful  in  the  cities  belonging  to  the  Athenian  confedera- 
tion."*   These  men,  to  whom  the  coherence  of  a  nation  was 
a  thing  incomprehensible  or  hateful,  felt  sure  that  the  coming 
summer  would  see  the  Peloponnesian  fleets  in  the  harbour  of 
Peiraieus,  and  a  Peloponnesian  garrison  in  possession  of  the 
Akropolis,  while  the  Spartans  rejoiced  as  though  they  already 
saw  all  Hellas  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  their  benignant 
hegemony.      The  first  movements  of  Agis  were   directed 
against  the  Oitaians  who  had  troubled  the  military  colony 
of  Herakleia,"*^  and  who  were  now  compelled  to  purchase 
at  a  heavy  price  the  cattle  which  Agis  had  surprised  in  their 
mountain  pastures.  From  the  Achaians  of  Phthiotis  and  other 
subjects  of  the  Thessalians  he  exacted  hostages  who  were 
sent  for  safe  keeping  to  Corinth ;  but  his  efforts  to  induce 
them  to  join  the  Spartan  confederation  were  crowned  with 
no  great  success.     Orders  were  issued  for  the  building  of  a 
hundred  ships,  of  which  the  Spartans  and  Boiotians  should 
each  furnish  twenty-five,  fifteen   being  ftimished  by  the 
Corinthians   and  the  same  number  by  the  Phokians   and 

W54  Sec  p.  374.  "«  Sec  note  1765.    Thuc.  viii.  4. 

18M  Thucydides,  viii.  2,  2,  mjti  swc^epingly  that  the  subjects  of  the  Athenians  were 
most  of  all  eager  to  revolt,  thus  implying  unanimity  of  thought  and  action.  We  shall 
0ce  that  this  statement  is  as  untrue  now  as  it  was  when  Brasidas  went  on  his  errand  to 
ChaUddike.    See  page  247  ti  $eq, 

»«^  See  page  294. 
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Lokrians  tt^ther,  while  ten  were  required  from 
diauB,  Fellenioiia,  and  Sityonians,  ajid  ten,  a 
Mcgara,  Troizen,  EpidauroB  and  Hermione."**  Bn 
hud  not  passed  away  before  some  of  the  allies  of  A 
efforts  to  transfer  their  aUegiance  to  Sparta,  for 
securing  real  freedom  by  such  a  step  was  a  m 
The  tirst  deputation  came  from  Enboia :  and  A| 
sumtiioned  Alkamenes  and  MelanthoB  from  Sparta 
take  the  government  of  the  island.  Before  the 
complish  their  joamey  a  second  deputation  < 
Lesbos ;  and  the  influeiice  of  the  Boiotians,  who 
the'  paramount  need  of  securing  that  island,  iiida< 
leave  £uboia  for  the  present  to  itself,  while  Alki 
sent  as  Harmostes  to  LeBbos.  This  change  of  pit 
on  his  own  responsibility  and  withoat  any  refer* 
home  government  of  Sparta.  He  had  a  force  at  hi 
which  enabled  him  to  do  as  he  pleased ;  and  h' 
felt  himself  free  to  act  over  again  the  part  of  Patu 
At  Sparta  the  drama  soon  became  more  complic 
oligarchic  factious  in  Chios  and  Eiythrai  '***  were 
avail  themselves  of  the  prostration  of  Athens  v 
reivIiBC  their  dreams  of  autonomy.  With  their  en« 
they  sent  not  to  Agis  but  straight  to  Sparta, 
ambassadors  from  Tissaphemea.  The  Persian  sat 
province  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  gulf  of  Ai 
had  received  notice  from  the  great  king  '""  that  t 
duo  from  the  Hellenic  cities  within  his  juriadictio 
paid  into  the  treasury.  It  can  acarcely  be  sup 
any  attempt  was  made  or  even  thought  of  to  i 
myal  claim  for  the  arrears  of  half  a  century ;  but 
fact  that  the  weakness  of  Athens  should  at  once 
such  a  claim  might  have  taught  them  that  in  see 


isfalw.  Thcl»: 
the  fjliuar  knew  nolliing  of  Ilic  inlrii;ucs  wliicJi  Mil  revolt  (Void  Allici 
jcpt :  111(1  it  •wx*  tliis  if^niiRinra  vhkb  compelled  tlic  conaiilTDtcrti,  Tor  i 
to  prot'ivil  with  ihc  utmost  cautii>ii.  viii.  !>,  :>.  llivj'  knew  thnt  if  thi 
become  Anjtiiinted  with  what  wni  goini;  uii,  thpir  Mheme«  woulil 
fhiMTatcd.  It  i>  of  the  ulmost  importance  to  ktrp  tills  bet  HMdilv  in  T 
iMo  The  I'eniiaii  Ihronc  waa  now  filled  Uy  Ocho^  more  eumiuunlj-  kn 
Kulboii,  who  had  llrst  ehoiiU'il  and  (hm  iiiiiitkrnl  his  hnlr-brollivr  n.r 
]eart  be  could  plead  that  iflie  lind  tint  dune  no.  Jiis  hiilf  lirothrr  uvulil 
liim,  nolc  H78.     Xicbiiliv,  I.trlum  "«  Ant.  Hal.  ii.  Ifl. 
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firee  of  the  Athenian  yoke  they  were  but  wishing,  like  the  chap. 
frogs,  to  change  king  Log  for  king  Stork.  It  is  possible  that  ^^^^ — .-^ 
this  cireomstance  may  even  then  have  somewhat  dimmed  their 
eager  anticipations  of  a  golden  future ;  but  for  the  present 
they  were  willing  to  look  rather  on  the  help  which  Tissa- 
phemes  oflfered  than  on  the  slavery  which  loomed  in  the 
distance.  Both  sides  were  indeed  much  like  thieves  who 
needed  each  the  aid  of  the  other.  The  oligarchic  conspirators, 
for  such  they  literally  and  strictly  were,  felt  that  they  dared 
not  run  the  risk  of  revolt  unless  they  could  have  the  support 
of  an  adequate  force  of  allies,  and  they  knew  that  Sparta 
would  not  stir  unless  it  could  be  made  clear  that  it  was  to 
her  interest  to  do  so.  Tissaphemes,  again,  on  his  side  knew 
that  without  Spartan  aid  he  could  not  break  up  the  Athenian 
empire,  and  that  until  this  result  could  be  achieved,  he  must 
remain  a  debtor  to  the  king  for  a  sum  the  magnitude  of 
which  was  every  day  increasing.  He  had  further  to  fight 
with  some  men  who  should  have  been  his  friends.  Amorges, 
the  son  of  Pissouthnes,  was  in  revolt  against  the  king  and 
in  alliance  with  the  Athenians ;  and  Tissaphemes  had  re- 
ceived strict  orders  that  the  rebel  must  be  slain  or  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Sousa.  To  extricate  himself  from  these  diffi- 
culties he  tempted  the  Spartans  by  the  offer  to  take  the  whole 
cost  of  the  expedition  on  himself.  But  Tissaphemes  did  not 
stand  alone  in  his  wish  to  make  alliance  with  Sparta.  The 
same  demand  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  him  had  been 
forwarded  from  Sousa  to  the  satrap  of  the  Hellespont,  or  the 
province  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Adramyttian  bay.  While 
the  envoys  of  Tissaphemes  were  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
Chians,  Kalligeitos  and  Timagoras,  exiles  the  one  from 
Megara,  the  other  from  Kyzikos,  appeared  as  representatives 
of  Pharnabazos  to  pray  that  the  Hellespont  might  be  made 
the  scene  of  the  first  operations.  Thus  was  presented  the 
singular  sight  of  two  Persian  satraps  beseeching  the  Spartans 
to  undo  the  work  which  they  had  left  Athens  to  carry  out 
and- which  she  had  ably  and  successfully  done  for  nearly 
seventy  years.  That  the  satraps  should  each  be  anxious  to 
win  the  royal  favour  by  being  foremost  in  pulling  down  the 
Athenian  empire  was  perfectly  natural  j  that  the  Spartansi 

VOL.  II.  F  P 
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who  in  the  daj  of  need  had  adjued  the  AUwniaiu  hj  il 
and  joBtice  human  and  ^^pl^lot  to  betmj  Uieir.^ 

to  the  barbarian  ahoold  noWlMfttefttely  ze-open  tta  iii 
Persian  aggression  was  an  imwbral  and  a  daatardlyfa 
against  the  liberties  not  only  of  ^illaa  but  of  Bnrope^ 
looking  merelj  to  the  mode  in  whidi  trooehery  mig] 
made  to  jield  its  froits  most  readily,  we  oaimot  dodU 
the  Spartans  were  right  in  inclining  rather  to  the  u 
Tissaphemes  than  to  that  of  Fhamabaaoa.  Hie  oantea 
decided  bj  Alkibiades  who  with  all  his  streDgth  argM 
claims  of  the  Chians  '***  as  being  the  highest  bidden. 
the  moment  he  had  eTeiything  in  his  &TOnr.  His  anoc 
friend  Endios  '***  was  one  of  the  ephora :  Tfasapheznes 
promised  to  famish  all  the  pay:  and  Phamabuos  wit 
binding  himself  bj  any  sooh  definite  pledge  had  sen 
Kalligeitos  twenty-five  talents  as  an  earnest  of  greaterUi 
to  be  (lone  hereafter.'™  Bat,  more  than  all,  Alhibiadea 
basking  in  the  full  sonshine  of  snocesa.  The  aaocess  inra 
it  is  true,  nnapeakahle  infamy :  bat  for  that  this  heai 
man  cored  nothing.  The  mission  of  (xylippos  had  s 
Sicil;,  and  this  mission  had  been  saggested  and  pasdom 
ur^d  by  himself.  He  was  in  a  special  sense  the  hei 
Dekeleia  and  Syraonse :  and  his  verdict  tnmed  the  seal 
the  councils  of  Sparta."** 

But  there  was  yet  mach  to  be  done.  The  Spartans 
,  no  inind  to  be  tricked  b;  the  Chians  as  the  Athenians 
been  cheated  b;  the  men  of  Egesta  ;  but  the  Perioikk: 
Phrynis,  who  was  sent  to  test  their  resonrces,  came  1 
with  a  report  more  tmetworthy  than  an  inventory  of 
and  silver  plate.  Sixty  triremes  were  ready  for  servic 
the  Chion  barboar ;  and  it  was  at  once  decreed  that 
number  should  be  raised  to  a  houdred  by  the  dispatchio 
forty  ships  from  Feloponnesos.  Melancbridas  was  orderc 
set  out  with  an  instalment  often  :  but  before  he  was  n 
to  depart,  an  earthquake  roused  the  superstitions  fears  d 
SpartouB ;  and  in  place  of  Melanchridas  with  his  ten  a 
they  determined  to  send  Chalkideus  with  five. 

iMi  Xbuc.  vUi.  6,  un  Saa  p.  891. 

i«i  Thac,  Tiii.  8,  i.  »"  IL  Tiii.  8^  8. 

'»'  S«e  roL  i.  page  78. 
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So  passed  away  the  winter  which  ended  the  nineteenth  chap. 
year  of  the  war.  The  spring  had  come;  and  the  Chian  -- — .-1-^ 
conspirators  *^®  still  waited  impatiently  for  the  promised  Synod  of 
succour.  At  last  three  Spartan  envoys  were  sent  to  Corinth  aUies^ 
with  a  request  that  the  nine-and-thirty  ships  then  lying  in  4^2  b^^; 
the  port  of  Lechaion  should  be  hauled  over  the  isthmus  and 
all  be  dispatched  to  Chios  together  with  the  twenty  ships 
which  Agis  had  promised  to  send  to  Lesbos.*^^  The  prospect 
was  not  altogether  encouraging.  The  Chian  oligarchs  were 
in  a  fever  of  anxiety  lest  their  secret  devices  should  become 
known  to  the  Athenians,  while  the  envoys  of  Pharnabazos 
went  oflf  in  disgust,  vowing  that  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Chios,  and  carrying  back  with  them  the  money  which 
they  had  brought.  Agis,  however,  threw  himself  heartily 
into  the  scheme  of  Alkibiades :  and  a  synod  ¥ras  held  at 
Corinth,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  Chalkideus  should 
strike  in  Chios  the  first  blow  at  the  Athenian  empire,  that 
Alkamenes  should  then  carry  on  the  enterprise  at  Lesbos,  • 
and  that  finally  the  work  should  be  brought  to  an  end  at  the 
Hellespont  by  Klearchos.  But  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  Athenians  and  to  divide  the  scanty  fleet  which  still 
remained  to  them,  they  determined  that  only  one-and-twenty 
ships  shoxdd  be  brought  across  the  isthmus.  These  were 
launched  without  an  attempt  at  concealment,  as  in  the  utter 
prostration  of  Athens  secrecy  seemed  both  superfluous  and 
absurd.  This  confidence  was  not  wholly  justified.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  Corinthians  to  sail  before  the  celebration  of  the 
Isthmian  games  gave  the  Athenians  time  to  verify  in  some 
measure  the  suspicions  which  they  had  already  formed,  and 
which  during  fche  celebration  of  the  festival  were  converted 
almost  into  certainty. *^^®  Aristokrates  was  accordingly  sent  to 
Chios,  and  on  being  assured  by  the  government  that  they  had 

1856  I  am  compelled  to  use  this  term,  because  no  other  will  express  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Thucydides,  viii.  7,  1,  says  simply  *  the  Chians :  *  but  his  own  subsequent  state- 
ments convict  this  expression  of  falsehood.    See  note  1829. 

»«57  Thuc.  viii.  5,  2,  and  7. 

1858  lb.  viii.  10,  1.  Corinth  and  Athens  were  now  openly  at  war:  but  this  was 
the  first  Isthmian  festivtd  which  had  been  held  since  the  renewal  of  the  struggle,  and 
the  heralds  who  announced  the  truce  may  not  have  received  formal  instructions  to  ex- 
clude Athens.  The  reluctance  to  do  this  may  have  been  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
Athenian  Theseus  was  the  great  hero  of  these  ^amea.  But  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
time  lead  the  historian  to  state  distinctly  that  tne  Athenians  received  an  invitation  to 
the  festival. 
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\  BOOK      no  intention  of  revolting,  lie  demanded  a  contingent  of 

\^  ,  I  ^  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  fie 
Th^«demaud  was  complied  with,  we  are  told,  only  be 
the  conspirators  dared  not  to  call  the  people  into 
council.  Seven  Chian  triremes  sailed  for  Athens ;  and  < 
not  loud  but  deep  were  probably  imprecated  on  the  Spi 
whose  remissness  had  brought  this  ignominy  upon  thei 
PoVni  and  ^Vhcu  therefore  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  nnder  Alkai 
A/kanlones  ^^^  ^"*  ^^^^  Kcnchreai,  an  Athenian  squadron  of 
ati'ciraion.  stronjjth  advanced  to  meet  them  in  the  hope  of  provol 
conflict  on  the  open  sea.  The  Peloponnesians  decline 
risk ;  and  the  Athenians  also  retreated,  feeling  that 
could  place  no  confidence  in  the  Chian  ships  which  a< 
panied  them.*®^®  On  the  following  day  the  Athenians 
came  on  in  order  of  battle  as  soon  as  the  enemy  b^an 
voyage,  and  drove  them  back  on  the  desolate  harbo 
Poiraion*^^  near  the  Epidaurian  border.  One  Pel 
nosian  ship  was  sunk  at  sea ;  the  rest  were  moored  oi 
beach.  But  the  Athenians  attacked  them  both  by  sei 
land,  and  with  some  loss  to  themselves  disabled  most  o 
enemy's  ships  and  killed  the  admiral  Alkamenes.  II 
bo<Mi  ai^reod  that  as  soon  as  the  fleet  began  its  voyage 
Kenclireai,  Clialkideus  should  be  dispatched  with  his  sc 
ron  of  five,  taking  Alkibiades  with  him.  This  squadroi 
actually  set  sail,  when  a  second  messenger  brought 
tidings  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alkamenes;  and 
Spartans  saw  in  this  disaster  an  evil  omen  for  their  fori 
in  a  struggle  which  was  now  rather  an  Ionian  than  a  ! 
ponncsiaii  war.  They  at  once  recalled  Chalkideus  an< 
solved  on  issuing  orders  for  the  return  of  some  ships  v 
had  set  out  before  him.  In  this  resolution  Alkibiades 
the  deathblow  to  the  whole  scheme.  Chios  could  be  a 
to  the  S2>ai-tan  confederacy  only  by  the  success  of  the 
garchic  i)lot :  and  Alkibiades  with  his  partisans  had  to 
tend  not  only  with  the  certain  opposition  of  the  demo 

is:i9  Time.  viii.  0,  3. 

I'^^o  It  Bi*eins  Ptrancje  that  the  Atlienians  did  not  at  once  take  the  precautions 
they  adopted  a  littU-  later.    Thiio.  viii.  15. 

»^"»  This  can  scarcely  !>.•  the  headland  of  Spciraion.  Colonel  Leake  holds  that  V 
is  the  harbour  now  known  aa  Frango  Liiuiona.  Sec  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold.  77kj 
10,  3. 
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•with  the  wariness  of  the  conspirators  who  were  ready  to  revolt  CHAP, 
from  Athens  but  not  at  all  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  raining  *-  i  ■*» 
themselves.  If  these  oligarchic  plotters  should  learn  not 
merely  the  disaster  at  Peiraion  but  the  recall  of  the  squadron 
of  Chalkideus,  they  would  at  once  seek  to  disarm  the  suspicion 
of  the  Athenians  by  an  increased  profession  of  zeal  for  their 
service  and  probably  by  the  offer  of  some  more  4iolid  security. 
He  insisted  that  the  original  plan  should  still  Ifft  carried  out, 
and  he  pledged  himself  that,  if  once  he  reached  the  Ionian 
coast,  he  woxdd  bring  about  the  revolt  not  only  of  Chios  but 
of  the  other  cities  in  alliance  with  Athens.  For  his  friend 
Endios  he  had  other  arguments.  The  man  who  should  be  the 
foremost  in  breaking  up  the  Athenian  empire  and  cement- 
ing a  friendship  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Persian  king 
would  win  a  name  second  perhaps  only  to  that  of  Brasidas ; 
and  unless  Endios  hastened  to  do  this  work  himself,  the 
honour  of  it  would  fall  to  his  rival  and  enemy  Agis.  The. 
influence  of  Endios  united  with  his  own  gained  the  day  :  but 
the  hasty  departure  of  Alkibiades  and  of  Chalkideus  with  his 
five  triremes  left  the  Spartans  not  less  rich  in  the  number  of 
ships  at  their  command.  The  twenty-seven  Athenians  tri- 
remes under  Hippokles,  which  kept  guard  off  Leukas,  had 
succeeded  in  destroying  only  one  of  the  fleet  of  sixteen  ships 
which  Gylippos  was  bringing  back  from  Syracuse.  The  rest 
made  their  way  safely  to  Corinth.  *®^^ 

It  was  necessary  now  to  hoodwink  the  conspirators   at  Revolt  of 
Chios  not  less  than  the  Chian  demos :  and  Alkibiades  ac-  thrai,'and 
cordingly  compelled  every  vessel  which  he  met  or  overtook  to  ^J^from 
accompany  his  triremes,  imtil  they  reached  the  peninsula  of  Athena. 
Korykos  or  Erythrai.     Eight  Athenian  ships  taken  from  the 
blockading  force  at  Peiraion  had  been  dispatched  in  pursuit 
under  the  command  of  Strombichides ;  but  they  started  too 
late  and  were  compelled  to  return  to  their  former  position 
vnthout  success.    Thus  no  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Alkamenes 
reached  the  oligarchs,  who  advised  the  Spartans  to  enter  the 
Chian  harbour  without  giving  any  notice  of  their  approach. 
The  plan  of  proceeding  had  been  careftiUy  arranged.     The 
council  was  assembling  when  to  the  dismay  and  bewilder- 

1W3  Thuc.  YiiL  10-13. 
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BOOK      mont  of  the  Chian  people  the  Spartan  triremes  approa 
the  landing-place;  and  Alkibiades  at  once  appeared  h 
the  senate.     Lying  after  the  &8hion  of  Brasidas  at  A 
I  tlios,^''^^  he  assured  them  that  the  little  squadron  which 

i  brought  himself  and  Chalkidens  to  their  harbour  was 

the  van  of  a  larger  fleet  already  on  its  way,  while  of 
incidents  at  Peiraion  he  said  nothing.     The  plotters  ' 
completely  snared.     They  felt  now  that  they  might  rel, 
prompt  and  eflicient  aid  firom  Sparta^  and  they  resolve 
risk  the  solid  benefits  of  a  prosperity  unbroken  for  ha 
century  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  nnrea«oning  inst 
of  isolation, — an  instinct  which  made  even  the  demos  j 
but  lightly  a  connexion  from  which  they  yet  knew  that  1 
had  received  much  good  and  no  harm.     The  decisive 
was  taken.     Chios  revolted  from  Athens,  and  her  exac 
was  followed  first  by  Erythrai  and  then  by  Elazomenai, 
citizens  of  which  at  once  left  the  islet  on  which  their 
was  built  to  strengthen  their  fortified  post  of  Polichna 
the   neighbouring    shore  of  the  Hermaic    gulf.***^      1 
luul   Alkibiades   once  again   changed    the    history  of 
country.     S2)artan  tardiness  would  have  allowed  the  CI 
consiJirators  to  learn  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  to  t 
in  the  full  extent  of  the  risk  which  they  were  running;  i 
tlifir  refusal  to  revolt  would  have  insured  the  fidelity  of 
other  allies  of  Athens.     The  energy  of  the  traitor  tur 
the  scale ;  and  the  voyage  of  Chalkideus  with  his  five  si 
bore  its  fruit  in  the  final  catastrophe  of  Aigospotamoi. 
Kmpioy-  Having  once  committed  themselves  to  the  venture, 

AThcniln^^  Cliiau  oligarchs  espoused  the  cause  of  their  new  friends  in 
funrio  impetuous  ardour ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  t 
mm  this  the  demos  shai-ed  their  zeal.  The  whole  historv  of 
Athenian  empire  shows  that  but  for  the  miserable  oligarc 
factions  which  regarded  subordination  to  a  central  powei 
the  worst  of  evils,  the  confederacy  would  have  forme< 
permanent  as  well  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  Persian  aggi 
siveness  and  2>revented  the  growth  of  the  Makedonian  pov 
The  oligarchic  faction  at  Chios  was  not  blind  to  the  bene 
which  they  had  reaped  fi'om  their  connexion  with  Athei 

"»5  See  p.  2i8.  W4*  Thuc.  viiL  14. 
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and  while  they  wished  to  weaken  the  imperial  city,  they  had     chap. 
no  desire  to  impoverish  themselves.    The  interference  of  ^ — r-^ 


Tissaphemes  was  no  good  omen  for  the  future ;  but  they 
would  cherish  the  trust  that  Sparta  would  know  how  to 
maintain  the  dignity  as  well  as  the  interests  of  Hellas. 
They  were  utterly  mistaken :  but  for  the  present  their  act 
had  produced  all  the  results  which  could  have  been  looked 
for.  It  had  given  a  new  and  startling  impulse  to  the  centri- 
fugal instincts  of  the  Athenian  allies;  and  it  had  filled 
Athens  with  a  dismay  bordering  on  sheer  despair.  With 
her  present  resources  she  was  wholly  unable  to  make  way 
against  the  difficulties  which  were  overwhelming  her:  but 
there  remained  still  the  reserved  fund  of  one  thousand 
talents  which  under  solemn  sanctions  Perikles  had  stored  up 
in  the  Akropolis.*"'  These  sanctions  were  now  removed, 
and  a  decree  was  passed  that  the  sum  should  be  used  for  the 
needs  of  the  state.  A  new  fleet,  probably  of  inferior  ships, 
was  at  once  manned  and  sent  to  take  the  place  of  the  block- 
ading squadron  off  Peiraion.  Of  this  squadron  eight  ships 
commanded  by  Strombichides  were  dispatched  to  Chios, 
while  the  seven  Chian  ships  were  taken  to  Athens  where  the 
free  men  among  the  crews  were  imprisoned  and  the  slaves 
belonging  to  them  set  free.  In  addition  to  these,  thirty 
more  triremes  were  to  be  equipped  and  manned.*®^® 

Meanwhile  Strombichides   had  reached   Samos.     Sailing  Revolt  of 
thence  to  Teos,  he  insisted  on  the  neutrality  of  the  Teians  an/treaty 
if  he  could  not  have  their  active  help.     But  the  approach  of  gl^j^^Tand 
a  land-force  from  Erythrai  and  Klazomenai  warned  him  to  Persia, 
stand  out  to  sea,  where    presently  the    three-and-twenty 
triremes  of  Chalkideus  hove  in  sight  from  Chios.     Against 
such  a  number  his  own  small  fleet  was  uselees,  and  retreat 
now  became  flight.     While  Chalkideus  was  chasing  him  to 
Samos,  the  Teians  were  induced  to  admit  the  Erythraian  and 
Klazomenian  forces  whom  they  had  refused  to  receive  so  long 
as  the  Athenians  maintained  their  ground.     The  strangers, 
having  vainly  waited  a  while  for  the  return  of  Chalkideus,  set 
to  work  to  demolish  the  wall  which  the  Athenians  had  built 
on  the  landward  side  of  the  city,  and  Stages  the  deputy  of 

1W5  See  p.  116.  iwe  xhuc.  viii.  15. 
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BC>oK     Tissaphemes  hurried  up  with  a  body  of  troops  to  take  part 
^^ — '   in   the   pleasant  task.     But  Alkibiades  was   impatient  to 
strike  a  harder  blow  on  the  falling  power  of  Athens.    Tbe 
crews  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  landed  at  Chios  to 
serrc  as  hoplites ;  ^^^  and  with  fresh  ciewB  he  hastened  with 
C'lialkideus  to  Miletos.      He  was  specially   anxious    that 
the  revolt  of  this  still  great  city  should  be  achieved  b^oie 
any  farther  reinforcements  should  be  sent  firom  Sparta  and 
while  his  friend  Endios  still  remained  in  office.     With  the 
good  fortune  which  had  thus  &r  marked  his  coarse,  he  con- 
tinued to  escape  the  notice  of  Strombichides  whose  scanty 
fleet  had   been   strengthened  at   Samos  by  the   arrival  of 
Thrasykles  with  twelve  ships.     His  arrival  at  Miletos  was 
followed  by  the  immediate  revolt  of  the  city  and  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  between  the  Persian  king  and  the  Lake- 
daimonians.     This  compact  not  only  bound  either  party  to 
cany  on  the  war  so  long  as  the  other  should  desire  its  con- 
tinuance, but  declared  the   great  king  to  be   the  rightful 
owner  of  all  lands  which  he  or  his  predecessors  had  at  any 
time  possessed.* ^^     The  promises  which  Brasidas  had  made 
to  the  revolt4?d  towns  of  Chalkidike  had  been  kept  with  no 
{i^reat  strictness :  but  now  the  Spartans,  who  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  autonomy  of  every  Hellenic  city,  had  declared 
ji  barbarian  despot  the  master  not  only  of  the  lands  lying  to 
the  east  of  the  Egean,  but  of  Boiotia,  Thessaly,  Attica,  and 
Megara,'**^^  and  the  charge  of  treachery  can  be  met  only  by 
ascribing  to  them  the  deliberate  intention  of  cheating  their 
new  ally, 
iiure  of        Tlie  Athenian  commanders,  on  discovering  that  Alkibiades 
Xix        bad  evaded  them,  hastened  to  Miletos  with  all  speed.     But 
rclmerai  ^^^^^  camc  too  Lite,  and  with  their  nineteen  triremes  they 
►reasion     took  Up  their  statiou  off  the  islet  of  Lad^  facing  the  city  to 
iciiians.    the  west.      Eager  to  spread  rebellion,  the  Chian  oligarchs 
had  sailed  to  Anaia,  the  old  post  of  the  Samian  oligarchical 
exiles,*'*''^  when  they  received  from  Chalkideus  an  order  to  re- 

ifiiT  This  would  Vm'  a  j^ain,  as  the  islanders  could  furnish  no  heavy-armed  troops  to 
coniiicto  with  those  of  Spartfl. 

»»*»«  Thuc.  viii.  18. 

isjn  The  torritory  of  Mo^^ara  or  n  part  of  it  had  been  held  for  a  few  days  by  Mardon'ott 
pec  vol.  i.  ]).  ;')(Jn  :  and  uuy  such  occupution  s^er^•cd  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  king  as  a 
title  to  possession. 

1^^  Sl'C  p.  440. 
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treat,  as  Amorges  was  approaching  with  a  land  army.  Falling  chap. 
back  to  the  Temple  of  Zens  abont  five  miles  to  the  west  of  * — r-^ 
Kolophon  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Kajstrian  gnlf,  they 
saw  a  fresh  squadron  of  sixteen  Athenian  triremes  approach- 
ing under  the  command  of  Diomedon,  and  fled,  one  ship 
making  its  way  to  Ephesos,  the  rest  hurrying  westward  in  the 
direction  of  Teos ;  but  although  four  ships  the  crews  of  which 
had  escaped  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  the  tide  of 
affairs  was  not  really  changed.  Not  only  were  Lebedos  and 
End  induced  by  the  Chians  to  join  the  revolt,  ^®**  but  the 
blockade  off  Peiraion  was  broken  by  the  beleaguered  ships, 
who,  making  a  sudden  onset,  seized  four  Athenian  triremes, 
and  made  their  way  to  Kenchreai.  Here  they  were  joined 
by  the  Spartan  high- admiral  Astyochos,  who  at  once  made 
his  preparations  to  sail  for  Chios.^^*'  There  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  cheer  and  everything  to  depress  the  Athenians. 
An  attack  of  Diomedon  on  Erai  failed  to  reduce  the  place : 
and  the  exaction  of  a  bare  neutrality  from  the  Teians  brought 
with  it  but  a  poor  satisfaction. 

But,  while  the  prospect  seemed  daily  to  grow  darker  and  Riiing  of 
more  hopeless,  an  event  occurred  which  for  a  time  averted  Demo« 
the  final  catastrophe  and  seemed  even  to  make  it  likely  that  ^mcfioL  * 
Athens  might  yet  be  victorious  over  her  enemies.  A  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  Samos  not  against  her  but  in  her  favour. 
So  little  had  Athens  interfered  with  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  island  since  the  suppression  of  the  first  revolt,*®^^  that 
the  Geomoroi,  or  oligarchical  landowners,  whom  we  have 
met  in  the  history  of  Syracuse,****  had  contrived  to  regain 
their  preponderance  and  to  deprive  the  demos  of  all  right  of 
intermarriage  with  the  dominant  class.  Of  the  time  when  or 
the  mode  in  which  this  chaljge  occurred  we  know  nothing  : 
but  it  is  certain  that  when  the  rising  of  the  demos  took 
place,  Samos  was  strictly  under  local  government.  The 
presence  of  three  Athenian  ships  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  accidental :  ****  nor  can  the  operations  of  the  Saraian 
exiles  at  Anaia  be  regarded  as  proving  that  even  at  the  time 
when  they  were  being  carried  on  the  government  of  Samos 

1851  Thuc.  viu.  19.  »852  lb.  viii.  20. 

i«i3  Sec  p.  71.  ,  »«*4  See  vol.  i.  p,  177. 

18W  Thuc.  viii.  21. 
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BOOK     was  democraticaL    The  change  maj  very  poariblj  noi  hare 
''*— > — -^  taken  place  so  soon ;  but  if  ifc  had,  it  would  still  be  enoiq^ 
for  these  exiles  that  Samoa  had  been  redooed  from  the  mik 
of  an  autonomous  to  that  of  a  subjeot  allj  and  that  tbe 
oligarchy  was  content  to  role  in  the   hitoigati  of  ftthmi 
This  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  xeaaon  finr  doing  aU  iU 
might  be  in  their  power  to  thwart  and  hamper  the  goven- 
ment.   Still  less  can  it  be  maintained  that  if  Samoa  had  nov 
been  subject  to  an  oligarchy,  it  would  have  been  foremottii 
revolting  from  Athens.    The  history  of  the  C!hian  lefd^ 
were  other  instances  wanting,  would  be  enough  to  show,  tha^ 
however  much  the  oligarchs  might  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  ooo- 
nexion,  they  would  still  take  no  decided  step  until  they  eoold 
reasonably  calculate  on  success.    The  Chian  oligarchs  til 
tliat  the  favourable  moment  was  come  when  Alldbiades  toll 
them  that  the  five  ships  then  present  would  be  immediairi|f 
followed  by  a  larger  fleet.    The  Samian  oligarchs  had  bo 
such  encouragement,  and  they  were  further  kept  in  cheek 
by  the  Athenian  ships  which  chanced  to  be  in  the  haiboqr 
and  still  more  by  the  consciousness  that  the  attempt  to 
revolt  would  be  opposed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  peopla 
But  finally  it  is   scarcely  possible  to  suppose,  that  when 
Thucydides  speaks  of  an  uprising  of  the  people  against  the 
dominant  order,  he  can  mean  a  conflict  in  which  a  selt 
governing  people  have  to  fight  with  a  class  which  seeks  to 
put  them  down.*"**    The  demos  had  probably  been  for  somo 
time  watching  an  opportunity  for  deposing  their  rulers,  and 
the  presence  of  the  Athenian  ships  determined  them  to  act 
at  once.     The  oligarchy  was  in  all  likelihood  taken  con- 
pletely  by  surprise ;  but  they  made  an  obstinate  resistanoa 
Two  hundred  were  slain  in  the  struggle :  four  hundred  wen 
driven  into  exile ;  and  their  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
was  divided  amongst  the  demos,  who  with  a  studied  ironj 
treated  the  Geomoroi  bq  an  inferior  class  by  forbidding  tltt 
people,  on  whom  they  had  thus  far  looked  down  with  infinito 
contempt,  from  contracting  any  marriages  with  them.  These 

1856  'pijg  phrase  n  *"  Somv  iira.ya<rravtK  [vwh]  rov  Jij^Mv  rocc  Svyi£ro($  clearly  implies  tiol 
the  people  at  tlic  time  were  not  in  )K>f«c98ion  of  power.  Mr.-Orote,  Hiaf.  C7r.  riL  5H 
note,  has  brought  together  a  number  of  instances  to  prove  a  point  which  cannoC 
ably  be  called  into  question. 
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were  sweeping,  if  not  hard,  measures ;  and  the  Samians  must     chap. 

be  severely  condemned,  if  the  acts  cannot  be  justified.     But  ' r-^ 

there  cannot  be  a  doubt, — indeed  it  is  admitted  even  by  his- 
torians vrho  are  least  disposed  to  favour  Athens, — that  these 
oligarchs  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  their  brethren  at 
Chios :  and  unless  it  can  be  maintained  that  the  people  were 
bound  to  be  passive  while  a  foreign  enemy  was  being  brought  . 
in,  and  a  yoke  put  upon  them  &r  harder  than  the  mere  senti- 
mental grievance  which  formed  their  one  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  Athenians,  then  it  must  be  granted  that  they  took 
the  only  course  open  to  them.  The  violence  of  the  struggle 
was  owing  to  the  power  of  the  dominant  party;  and  the 
punishment  dealt  out  to  them  after  their  defeat  was  certainly 
not  so  heavy  as  that  which  they  would  have  inflicted  on  a 
demos  against  which  they  might  themselves  have  risen  in 
successful  revolt.  That  the  Athenians  should  feel  both 
pleasure  and  gratitude  towards  the  Samian  people,  is  only 
what  we  should  look  for.  The  Samians  had  given  signal 
proof  of  their  fidelity,  and  Athens  rewarded  them  by  raising 
them  at  once  to  the  rank  of  an  autonomous  ally. 

The  effect  of  this  revolution  soon  became  felt.  K  the  Bevoit  and 
Athenians  were  to  continue  the  struggle  at  all,  their  base  LMb«7*^ 
of  operations  must  be  secure  :  and  such  a  post  they  now  had 
in  Samos.  Nor  was  it  long  before  they  were  able  to  check 
the  eager  zeal  of  the  Chian  oligarchs  who  dreaded  most  of 
all  to  stand  alone  in  revolt,  and  who  now  made  a  strong 
effort  to  detach  Lesbos  from  Athens.  This  island  was  now 
divided  among  the  five  governments  of  Mytilene  on  the 
eastern  side,  of  Methymna  on  the  northern,  of  Antissa  and 
Eresos  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  of  Pyrrha 
in  the  deeply-indented  bay  which  runs  up  from  the  southern 
side.  Of  the  constitutions  of  these  cities  at  this  time  we 
know  nothing  :  but  the  Athenian  Klerouchoi  ^ent  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Mytilenaian  revolt  fifteen  years  before 
must  have  long  since  disappeared.  Thirteen  Chian  ships 
sailed  to  Lesbos,  while  a  land-force  of  Peloponnesians  and 
their  allies  marched  towards  Klazomenai  and  Kyme,  on  their 
road  to  the  Hellespont,  if  the  revolt  of  Lesbos  should  leave  the 
way  open.     Methymna  and  Mytilene  at  once  threw  off  their 
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allegiance  to  Athens  ;  but  three  days  after  the  arriyal  of  i 
Spartan  high-admiral  Astyochos  at  Chios,  five-and-tw^ 
Athenian  triremes  under  Leon  and  Diomedon  sailed  to  ' 
island.  Learning  this  fact,  Astyochos  with  his  foor  P* 
ponnesian  ships  and  one  Chian  vessel  followed  them  late 
the  day,  and  sailed  to  Pyrrha  and  thence  to  Eresos,  where 
loarnt  that  the  Athenians  had  taken  the  Mytilenaians  cg 
pletely  by  siarprise  and  occupied  their  city  almost  withoa 
blow.  The  men  of  Eresos  showed  their  courage,  if  not  tb 
Avisdom,  by  revolting  after  they  heard  this  news;  fl 
Astyochos  sailed  on  to  Antissa  and  Methymna  in  the  h 
of  retrieving  losses  and  gaining  fresh  ground.  But  '. 
otForts  were  vain.  The  Athenians  were  soon  masters  of  i 
Avliole  island.  The  Peloponnesian  land- force  was  broken  i 
ami  the  idea  of  immediate  operations  at  the  Hellespont 
conjunction  with  Phamabazos  was  abandoned.  The  ti 
had  for  the  present  turned,  and  the  capture  of  the  KlaJ 
monian  Polichna,  with  the  restoration  of  Klazomenai  its 
to  the  Athenian  alliance,  was  an  earnest  of  grater  su 
cesses  elsewhere.'***^ 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Mytilenaian  revolt  in  the  da 
of  Kleon  the  whole  male  population  of  the  city  was  ca 
deuined  to  death.  If  the  Lesbians  now  escaped,  as  it  woo 
seem,  without  any  pains  and  penalties  except  those  which  a 
involved  in  actual  warfare,  their  good  fortune  may  be  ascrih 
rather  to  the  weakness  of  the  conquerors  than  to  their  magD 
iiimity.  The  Athenians  could  not  afibrd  to  do  now  as  they  hi 
done  at  Skione  or  at  Melos :  but  there  was  nothing  to  preve 
them  from  retaliating  on  their  enemies  at  least  those  ev 
which  the  fortification  of  Dekeleia  had  so  bitterly  aggravat 
for  themselves ;  and  their  vengeance  was  directed  fii 
against  the  conspirators  of  Chios.  In  an  attack  which  th 
now  made  on  the  Milesian  Panormos  the  Spartan  coi 
mander  Chalkideus  was  slain :  and  then  the  storm  bui 
upon  the  Chians  simultaneously  from  Lesbos,  from  tl 
Oinoussian  islets  oflP  the  northern  promontory  of  their  01 
island,  and  from  Sidoussa  and  PteleoH  on  the  opposite  t( 
ritory  of  Erythrai.  A  series  of  defeats  at  Kardamyle  a: 
Bolissos,  at  Pbauai  and  Leukonion  reduced  the  Chians  to 
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state  of  siege  within  their  walls,  and  compelled  them  to  look     chap. 

passively  npon  the  ravaging  of  those  fruitful  and   happy  * r-^ 

lands  on  which  no  invader  had  trod  since  the  days  of  Xerxes. 
This  was  all  that  the  plotters  had  gained  by  intrigues  warily 
carried  on  and  by  schemes  carefully  matured.    During  the 

b:  whole  period  of  Athenian  supremacy  the  Chian  government 
had  displayed  a  singular  prudence  and  caution,  which  in  the 
historian's  mind  stood  out  in  mark^ed  contrast  with  the  im- 
politic eagerness  and  miserable  mismanagement  of  the  Athen- 
ian expedition  to  Sicily.  Thucydides,  indeed,  tries  hard  to 
show  that  if  the  Chian  oligarchs  (or,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call 
them,  the  Chians)  had  committed  an  error  of  judgement,  it 
was  one  which  might  be  readily  pardoned.  To  all  appear- 
ance the  power  of  Athens  was  irretrievably  shattered  at 
Syracuse ;  and  they  were  backed,  as  they  thought,  with  a 

•  BufiBcient  body  of  supporters."**  But  unless  it  be  maintained 
that  a  feudal  nobility  would  be  justified  in  bringing  foreign 
enemies  into  the  land  against  the  known  wishes  of  a  whole 
people,  these  Chian  oligarchs  must  stand  condemned.  The 
demos  throughout  had  had  no  desire  to  join  them  ;  and  the 
blockade  of  the  city  naturally  re-awakened  the  activity  of  the 
Athenian  party,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The 
demos  must  surely  have  known  that  they  at  least  had  little 
to  look  for  in  the  way  of  benefit  from  Spartan  Harmostai  and 
from  the  Persian  tribute-gatherers  with  whom  these  Spartans 
seemed  to  maintain  so  suspicious  a  friendship.  The  singular 
and  nnbroken  prosperity  of  the  island  from  the  time  when 
Athens  became  the  head  of  the  Delian  confederacy  furnished 
indisputable  proof  that  the  islanders  not  only  had  no  real 
grounds  of  complaint  against  the  administration  of  the  impe- 
rial city  but  were  indebted  to  it  for  happiness  and  wealth 
which  in  like  measure  they  would  never  know  again.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  palliate  those  enormous  crimes  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  which  stand  out  in  their  naked  hideousness  from 
the  more  decent  tenor  of  their  general  history  :  nor  need  we 
even  ask  for  any  arrest  of  judgement  on  the  ground  that  the 
crimes  of  Spartans,  Boiotians,  Korkyraians,  and  Syracusans 
were  immeasurably  more  loathsome  and  disgusting.  There 
was  enough  in  the  conduct  of  the  Chian  government  to  excite 
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the  deepest  indignation  of  Englishmen  at  the  present  dtr. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Athens  thej  must  hare  remaiiied  subject  to 
1  he  degrading  yoke  and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  PersiaB 
king.    Under  her  protecting  arm  they  had  passed  more  tlian 
half  a  century  in  perfect  safety,  and  as  her  free  allies  they  bad 
been  called  upon  only  to  furnish  their  yearly  qnota  of  ships  tar 
the  maintenance  of  an  order  from  which  they  derived  baiefiti 
fully  equal  to  any  which  Athens  herself  received.     It  is  not, 
indeed,  too  much  to  say  that  this  order  was  the  gresteit 
political  blessuig  which  the  world  had  yet  seen.     It  reflected 
on  the  humblest  members  of  this  great  confederacy  the  Instie 
of  the  most  considerable  states  enrolled  in  it ;  and  the  inlii^ 
bitants  of  insignificant  Egean  islands  were  thoronghly  awan 
and  not  a  little  proud  of  the  importance  thus  attached  to  tliea 
both  in  the  Hellenic  and  even  in  the  barbarian  world.    Ifibef 
were  injured  by  the  men  of  other  cities,  they  could  appeal  io 
the  gieat  assembly  of  the  Athenian  citizens,  in  whose  law 
courts,  as  they  well  knew,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing justice  even  against  Athenian  tribute-gathering  gene- 
rals.**''-*   To  this  order  in  spite  of  the  sentimental  grievances 
shaped  by  diseased  dreams  of  autonomy  the  people  in  most 
of  the  allied  or  subject  cities  were  honestly  attached :  and 
in  Chios  their  attachment  was  so  strong  that  the  oligarcbi 
had  to  work  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  their  plots  should 
come  prematurely  to  the  knowledge  of  the  demos.     It  wonH 
not  be  in  the  nature  of  Englishmen  now  to  look  passively 
ui)0u  destruction  so  wanton  and  revolt  so  utterly  unprovoked; 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  history  of  the  Indian  mutinj, 
— a  mutiny  which,  however  frightful  and  inhuman  the  atro- 
cities with  which  it  was  begun  and  carried  on,  had  deeper 
causes  than  the  groundless  discontent  of  Chian  oligarchs,— 
the  punishment  of  Chios  at  the  hands  of  England  wouM 
have  been  far  more  severe  than  the  chastisement  inflicted 
by  Athens. 

While  Astyochos  was  seeking,  by  taking  hostages  or  in 
other  modes,  to  keep  down  the  philo- Athenian  party  in 
Chios,*^^^  a  fleet  of  48  ships  under  the  command  of  Phryni- 
chos,  Onomakles,  and  Skironides  was  conveying  from  Athens 
to  Miletos  a  force  of  1,000  Athenian  and   1,500  Argeian 
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hoplites  (500  of  these  having  received  their  panoplies  at  ^f  ^• 
Athens),  together  with  1,000  famished  by  the  allies.  This  *"  ■  "^ 
force  had  incamped  on  Milesian  ground,  before  the  Milesians 
aided  by  the  Peloponnesians  under  Chalkideus  and  by  Tissa- 
phemes  himself  with  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry  came  out  to 
meet  them.  The  Dorian  Argives  advanced  with  the  care- 
lessness of  contempt  against  the  lonians  of  Miletos  who 
were  opposed  to  them ;  but  their  disorder  was  punished  by  a 
defeat  which  cost  them  300  men,  while  the  lonians  of  Athens 
were  not  less  decisively  victorious  over  the  Dorians  of  Sparta. 
The  astonishment  caused  by  this  strange  result  might  have 
been  especially  useful  to  the  Athenians  in  their  intended 
investment  of  Miletos,  had  not  tidings  come  that  a  fleet  of 
55  ships  from  Peloponnesos  and  Sicily  might  at  any  moment 
be  looked  for.  Of  these  ships  twenty  were  from  Syracuse 
and  two  from  Selinous ;  and  Hermokrates,  by  whose  urgent 
advice  they  had  been  sent,  was  himself  in  command  of 
them.***'  That  eager  statesman  was  as  earnestly  bent  on 
breaking  up  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens  in  the  Egean  as 
he  had  been  on  destroying  her  forces  on  the  soil  of  his  own 
city.  The  whole  armament  reached  the  islet  of  Leros,  about 
80  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Miletos,  under  the  command  of 
Theramenes  who  was  charged  to  hand  it  over  to  Astyochos. 
Thence,  hearing  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Miletos,  he  sailed 
eastwards  to  the  gulf  of  lasos;  and  here  at  Teichioussa,  Alkibi- 
ades  who  had  fought  in  the  last  battle  told  him  in  few  words 
that  unless  Miletos  could  be  relieved  their  whole  work  in 
sapping  the  empire  of  Athens  must  be  frustrated.  A  resolution 
was  taken  to  go  at  once  to  its  aid ;  but  their  mere  approach 
had  attained  the  object  in  view.  The  Athenian  commanders 
were  at  first  anxious  to  meet  the  Peloponnesians  in  open 
fight :  but  they  were  opposed  by  Phrynichos  with  a  deter- 
mined energy  which,  if  displayed  by  Demosthenes,  might 
have  conquered  the  obstinacy  even  of  a  Nikias  and  made  the 
revolt  of  Chios  and  Miletos  impossible.  Defeat,  he  insisted, 
was  the  one  thing  which  Athens  in  her  present  need  could  not 
afford  to  incur.  This  need  was  so  great  that  even  with  full 
preparation  they  were  not  justified  in  risking  a  battle,  unless 
they  were  absolutely  compelled  to  fight ;  but  here  there  was 
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^K     no  auch  neceuity,  and  he  ■MnredEy  wonld-Bot 

—  >" — ■  safety  of  Athens  to  be  imperilled  frcHn  anj  *hTiiTiwl 

honour  or  aelf-respecL    Ynm  Bmnaorn  13i^  might 

conTenient  seaBon  become  Msailanta  in  their  ton 

meanwhile  it  was  their  clear  dutj-  to   cany  a 

woanded  men,  not  bnzdeiiing  their  ahips  irith 

which  the;  ma;  have  taken  in  the  MilMinTj  tenih 

odrice  of  Phrynichos  calU  finth  the  warm  praise  i 

dtdes.'*^*    But  neither  here  ii<v  in  the  later  aoa 

career  is  it  eaaj  to  determine  the  "^'wraHm-  of  hi 

We  are  now  approaching  the  time  in  which  tl 

tational  life  developed  in  Athens  from  the  dajra  of 

rather  perhaps  those  of  deiBthenes,  was  to  be  di 

interrupted ;  and  the  acts  of  Phi^nichoe  were  not  i 

vindicate  for  him  the  trust  reposed  whether  in  Peti 

Aristeides. 

Ratiutof        To  Samos  according];  the  Athenians  retreated; 

uoMo^    wretched  negligence  or  selfishness  their  command 

rart^'turt  ^   °^°^   notice  of  their  departure  to  their  Perm 

otAnungM   Amorges,  who  on  seeing  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  < 

losian  gulf  took  them  natorall;  to  be  Athenian  a 

found  oat  his  mistake  onl;  when  it  was  too  late. 

fortunate  man  was  sent  to  Sonsa  to  be  tortured  I 

the   Greek   mercenaries   in  his   service,  trausfem 

Spartan  ranks,  were  dispatched  to  Chios  under  the  < 

of  Feduritos  the  son  of  Leon ;  and  Philippos  wa 

Harmostes  at  Miletos.    IVom  Samos  the  Aigive 

the  Atheniuns  insisted  on  returning  home.     A  defe 

hands  of  lonians  was  an  offence  which  their  Dorio  pr 

not  forgive. 

^pnta  The  summer  passed  away  without  the  excitement 

iiua-         feeling  between  the  Feloponnesians  and  their  allies. 

S^d^^     autumn  the  payment  of  the  fleet  at  the  rate  of  a  < 

""*""*•     daily  for  each  man,  together  with  a  notice  that  fortl 

he  could  not  except  on  direct  orders  &om  the  king  j 

than  the  half  drachma,  showed  the  working  at  i 

influence  which  afterwards  led  to  more  important 

By  Thenunenes,  who  was  only  in  temporary  comm 
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notice  was  received  with  indifference;  but  the  loudly  ex-  SS}?' 
pressed  indignation  of  Hermokrates  convinced  Tissaphernes 
of  the  wisdom  of  compromising  the  matter,  and  he  agreed  to 
furnish  a  rate  of  pay  which  should  enable  all  to  receive  the 
half  drachma,  while  the  crew  of  one  ship  in  rotation  wouM 
be  paid  at  the  old  rate.**^  The  events  of  the  winter,  on  tl^e 
whole,  told  more  for  the  Athenians  than  for  their  eremies. 
A  fresh  force  of  five- and- thirty  ships  under  Charminos, 
Strombichides,  and  Euktemon,  joined  the  fleet  already  at 
•Samos,  thus  raising  the  whole  number  of  efficient  ships  on 
that  station  to  104,  in  scarcely  more  than  a  year  from  the 
time  when  the  catastrophe  of  Sj  racuse  left  her  practically 
without  a  navy.  A  squadron  of  thirty  ships,  together  with 
a  body  of  hoplites  in  transports,  was  sent  to  Chios :  the 
remainder  made  preparations  for  a  renewed  attack  on  Miletos. 
On  the  Spartan  side  Astyochos  was  mortified  by  a  failure 
first  at  Pteleon  and  then  at  Klazomenai  where  the  citizens 
refused  to  banish  to  Daphnous  the  philo-Athenian  party. 
From  Klazomenai  he  went  to  Phokaia  and  Kym^,  where  a 
deputation  of  Lesbian  oligarchs  besought  his  help  for  a 
second  revolt.  Astyochos  was  eager  to  comply  with  their 
request;  but  the  failure  of  the  last  attempt  had  convinced 
the  Corinthians  and  the  other  allies  that  the  Athenian 
interest  in  that  island  was  too  strong  to  be  shaken,  and  they 
steadily  opposed  the  scheme.  Still  persevering,  Astyochos 
went  himself  to  Chios,  and  strove  to  prevail  on  Pedaritos  by 
the  argument  that  even  their  failure  would  do  far  more 
mischief  to  the  Athenians  than  to  themselves.  Pedaritos 
answered  briefly  that  he  would  neither  go  himself  nor  allow 
the  Chian  ships  to  be  taken  on  this  errand ;  and  Astyochos, 
vowing  that  he  would  not  return  to  aid  the  Chians  if  they 
should  need  his  help  ever  so  much,  departed  for  Miletos,  and 
took  up  his  night  station  on  the  northern  side  of  mount 
Korykos.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  same  peninsula  was 
drawn  up  the  Athenian  fleet  on  its  way  to  Chios :  and  a 
meeting  between  the  two  would  have  been  inevitable,  had 
not  Astyochos  been  called  back  by  a  false  alarm  to  Erythrai. 

1865  This  is  probal)ly  the  meaninf?  to  be  put  on  the  worda  of  Thucydides,  viii.  21»,  2. 
See  furtlier  Arnold,  ad  loc^  aiid  (J rote,  Ilitt.  Or.  viu  530, 
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Bv  thus  tiiniiiii^  back  he  escaped  not  only  a  battle  bizt  a 
j^Tt^at  storm  which  overtook  the  Athenian  fleet  off  ape 
Ar^inos  Avhilc  in  chase  of  three  Chian  ships.  These  maDoged 
with  soiiio  difficulty  to  make  their  way  into  their  harbour: 
but  throe  of  the  pursuing  squadron  were  driven  ashore  and 
tho  crowd  either  takeu  prisoners  or  slain.  The  rest  foond 
sholter  in  the  harbour  under  mount  Mimas  which  forms  tlie 
uortberu  cape  of  the  Erythraian  i)eninsula  as  Korjkos  fonu 
the  scut  horn.'*'** 

Kvturnin*;^  to  Lesbos  the  Athenians  hnrried  on  their  prfr- 
paratioiis  for  the  blockade  of  Chios  :  but  their  attention  trai 
iur  a  time  diverted  in  part  to  Knidos  at  the  southern  ex- 
ironiity  of  the  Kerai^iic  gulf.  Here  a  Peloponnesian  foree 
was  stationed,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  which  had  latdr 
arrivod  luidor  the  command  of  the  Rhodian  Dorieus.  Of  these 
ono  was  Polopounesian,  one  Syracusan,  while  the  rest  were 
IVoni  Thourioi  where  a  revolution  had  crushed  and  expelled 
tho  philo-Atheiiian  pai-ty.  Six  of  theso  ships  were  now 
j^uarding  Knidos  which  had  revolted  and  phiced  itself  under 
i\u}.  protection  of  Tis8ai)heme8  :  the  remaining*  six  were  Veep- 
in;,'  watch  off  the  neighbouring  promontory  of  Triopionfor 
Allionian  vessels  returning  with  corn  from  Egypt.  This 
division  tho  Athenians  surprised.  The  ships  were  all  taken, 
but  tlnMr  crows  escaped.  At  Knidos  itself  they  were  lea 
snco<»sstul.  The  town  had  no  sea-wall :  **^  and  on  the  first 
assault  llioy  all  but  took  it.  During  the  night  the  Kniiliaw 
cast  up  some  rude  defences,  and  as  they  were  further  rein- 
f<)rood  by  llio  crews  which  had  escaped  from  the  ship 
ca[>tured  at  Triopion,  they  were  enabled  to  offer  so  stout  t 
rosistanoe  that  the  Athenians  deemed  it  prudent  to  return 
to  Sanios  after  ravaging  the  Knidiau  territory. 

In  tho  powerful  Spartan  fleet  assembled  at  Miletos  Astyo- 
olios  it  would  sooni,  read  tho  condemnation  of  the  disssrniceful 
tn^aly  made  by  ChaJkideus  with  Tissophernes.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  any  definite  grievance.     The  rich  spoils  taken 


>'•''  Thur.  M'ii.  .^.•.;  nn.l  :M. 

I"-'  'iho  i-Imis'  of  'lliiK y.liiliw,  viii.  .''■"•,  X  imjilit^  that  it  liad  no  x^nUn  at  all.  nnilNf 
(i.  (\  Li-uis  a»iits  on  tlu-  .-triiiL'ili  i»l'it  il>at  thopvily^^onal  walls  of  wliicli  the  nii;i*  ■*!ij 
rciiiai]!  U'loii;^  to  a  Litt-r  ajre.  A>tronomit  of  the  Ancientfj  4-lo,  Mr.  Grote,  Ilisi,  Or 
vii.  010  thinks  thit  it  wati  rurtilii>U  on  the  land  side. 
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at  lasos  had  made  the  troops  wealthy;  the  Milesians  had  chap. 
espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta  with  a  zeal  bordering  on  vehc-  *- — »— ^ 
nience ;  and  the  pay  furnished  by  Tis.mphernf?s  was  at  least 
adequate.  Nevertheless  the  covenant  made  with  Ohpikideun 
appeared  to  Astyochos,  as  wf  11  as  to  Thei  amcnes,  to  be  too 
much  in  the  interests  of  the  F«>rsian  king ;  **^®  and  acc(»rdingly 
before  the  departure  of  Theramenes  '*^^  he  insisted  on  a  revi- 
aion  of  the  terms.  The  result  was  a  compact  which  formally 
bound  the  Spartans  not  to  injure  whether  by  invasion  or  in 
any  other  way  any  country  or  city  which  may  at  any  time  have 
belonged  either  to  the  reigning  Persian  monarch  or  to  any 
of  bis  predecessors.  Prom  such  territories  or  towns  they 
were  forbidden  to  exact  any  tax  or  tribute  whatsoever.  In 
return  for  these  concessions  the  barbarian  despot  graciously 
<M>nde8cended  to  give  the  Spartans  such  help  as  he  might  be 
persuaded  to  afford,  and  to  guarantee  them  to  the  best  of  his 
power  from  invasion  on  the  part  of  any  of  his  subjects.**^  It 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  treaty  simply  substitutes 
an  absurdity  in  place  of  an  insult.  The  former  covenant  had 
secured  to  the  king  all  lands  or  cities  which  he  or  his  fore- 
fathers might  at  any  time  have  possessed,  and  thus  owned 
him  as  lord  of  Thessaly,  Boiotia,  Athens,  and  Megara :  the 
latter  pledged  the  Spartans  to  do  no  mischief  to  any  of  these 
lands  or  cities.  But  there  was  no  clause  declaring  that 
Athens  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  and  must  be  brought  back 
to  her  allegiance :  and  therefore  this  treaty  formally  pledged 
the  Spartans  to  immediate  peace  with  the  enemies  against 
whom  they  were  now  fighting  to  the  death.  It  is  impossible 
that  either  side  can  have  failed  to  see  the  utter  mockery  of 
this  paction ;  and  the  fact  proves  abundantly  the  hollo wness 
of  a  league  to  which  neither  side  intended  to  adhere  so  soon 
as  it  had  become  inconvenient  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile  the  Chians  had  been  feeling  in  it^  full  effects  Fortifira- 
the  angry  declaration  of  Astyochos  that  in  their  hour  of  need  oeiVhin, 

iou  ;  and 
ifW6  This  is  probably  the  exact  meaiiin;?  of  the  phr.iso  of  Thucydiilen,  viii.  .'](>,  2. 

1W7  Thucy(ii<leH,  viii.  .S8,  1,  ssiya  tliut  iininediatelv  jiCter  the  r.itili«Mti.»n  ol  this  tronf y 
TheraiiicneM* Mrt  sail  for  S[)arta  in  a  j>iiin.'j'*e  and  (hsH:»jK\in'<i  (a<i,aiij«T.u).  I)r.  Tliiil- 
walL  Hist.  Gr.  iv.  22,  Mr.  Grote,  Hist.  Or.  vii.  510,  inter  t!iat  he  was  lo«i  .it  fir...  {)ir, 
Arnold,  note  ad  htc.^  hohls  that  it  means  no  more  tlian  that  he  di8ai»jH.an'd  fmm  llu' 
scene  of  action  ;  but  although  TheraraenesJ  had  suHiiMent  na-ons  for  wit*hii)«j  to  avoi'l 
notice,  the  meaning;  <»f  Thucydides  can  be  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt, 

18W  Tiiuc.  viii.  37. 

o  a  2 


-l'::  m  -TLT.-vLii  euT'-zzs  athens  axd  spabt>. 


-'  •   X 


I  "-    «   ■  -■ 


•:.-T   sr.  -:M  v>rt  his  ai«i  in  Tun.       Harinir   finished  tl 

: :-'  ;r.":  :  =  i-  S.ie::v^  the  Athenians  sailed  to  Chios  s 

---.'.!-'„  '1   rLrii-s-Iv-^s  in    a  fortified    eamp  at    Delphin 

-  :..-..:■  •  •  :Le  iirrth  o:'  the  city.     From  this  shelte 

i.  ii"  •  .T  '-.'J  o::!!'!  haroed  :he  island  by  sea,  and  ravage 

.:.*r.  -:  :Lr:r  will.     Xor  is  it  surprising  that  the  lofi 

-.l.  .-        i-i.i.r-i  ni'^srr'l  asr^in  the  indignation  of  thedei 

. ijii:.-:  a  5:ruj«-l^  t*>  which  ther  had  never  given  a  volant 

• ::.  TLe  nieasiiT>?s  taken  bv  the  oligarchs   and  tl 

>:arta!.  :  r-:  t-e-.rors  were  not  marked  by  much  forbearai 

T •.'!-«>-  '.':.•-•  ?'>ri  ^i  the  Cl-ian  p<et    Ion,  and   many  otl 

\T-r>'  J'.:  :■:•  Jviitii  on  the  charjre  of  Attikisui ;  but  so  gi 

u\i*  :1...-  Ji-^.-nlrr  that  the  government  knew  not  in  wh 

til  V  ii.L'l.:  place  ar.y  trust.      Ti^  Astyoohos  appeals  w 

v.iii/.v  iiia-lo  :  h'j  bad  told  them  alreadv  that  he  had  no  int 

ti-ii   ■:'  li<Ui;i:ijr  to  them:  and  Pedaritos   relieved  him: 

Iv  i*.  rwaplinLT  to  Si-arta  a  formal  accusation  of  the  Hi 

A'..;.lnil  as  a  trait.ir.     Fur   the   Chians    this    measure  i 

ini-iiiij:  and  they  be^ran  to  feel  tlie  stingy  of  slavery  ei 

nil. If  joiunuintly  than  the  Athenians  had  been  made  to  f 

it  afit-r  tli»'  Spartan  occupation  of  Dekeleia.      So  ancient  n 

the  iii.--tituti«;»n  of  slaveiy  in  Chios  that  the  Homeric  wc 

Til'  rapoiitt'S,  which   denoted  all  servants  whether  bond 

fV.;. ,  had  l.K«.n  retained  as  the  name  of  the  slaves  by  pi 

<h;i>iii,^  w'lMin  frc-m  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  nations  tb 

hii'l  w«  n  fi.r  ihenisclves  a  shameful  notoriety.     So  lai^e  w 

thf  nViiiilxr  of  these  bondmen  that  great  severity  becai 

iie»  'ifiil  to  loy  p  them  down ;  and  this  harshness  led  many 

e;sfii[H'  to  tlie  mountains  and  there  maintain  themselves 

Kysr<*ii:jilic  [»lunclerin*j:.     To  these  men  the  Athenian  occuj 

1i(»n  of  Delphinion  furnished  a  temptation  for  desertion  i 

to  he  r.'sisted,  and  few  slaves  remained  in  the  city.    But  ih 

fugitives  on  whom  they  had  trampled  at  will  knew  the  couul 

well,  ;:nd  their  desertion  was  followed  by  calamities  wlii 

jilniosi,  HMlueed  the  Chian  oligarchy  to  despair.     Once  m< 

they  jJi»i)liLd  to  Astyochos  ;  and  the  manifest  feeling  of  i 

nllies  convinced  him  that  the  refusal  of  their  request  wo' 

l>e  inii>olitic  as  well  as  wroi  g.    He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 

at  once  to  that  island,  when  he  received  the  news  that  a  fl 
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of  seven-and-twenty  Spartan  ships,  having  on  board  eleven     chap. 
men  who  after  Spartan  fashion  were  to  give  him  advice  or  >■   ,»'i^ 


keep  him  in  check,  had  reached  Kannos  about  seventy  miles 
to  the  east  of  Knidos  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.^^^ 

The  admiral  in  command  of  this  fleet  was  Antisthenes  ;  Defeat  of 
at  the  head  of  the  commissioners  was  Lichas  the  son  of  by  tbe 
Arkesilaos ;  and  they  were  charged  to  do  all  that  might  be  aSmSu 
in  their  power  to  further  the  wishes  not  of  Tissaphernes  but  ^^y^^^ 
of  Phamabazos,  to  whose  emissaries  Kalligeitos  and  Tima- 
goras  the  departure  of  this  fleet  about  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice  was  chiefly  owing.  Further,  they  were  authorised  to 
remove  Astyochos  from  his  command  and  to  put  Antisthenes 
in  his  place,  if  the  complaints  made  by  Pedaritos  should  seem 
to  them  to  be  well  founded.  On  their  voyage  from  the 
Peloponnesos  they  had  fought  ten  Athenian  ships  off  Melos, 
capturing  three  and  putting  the  rest  to  flight.*®'^^  The  arrival 
of  these  ships  at  Kaunos  was  a  circumstance  which  in  the 
judgement  of  Astyochos  fully  justified  him  in  abandoning 
for  the  present  the  thought  of  helping  the  Chians.'®'*  Sail- 
ing to  Kos,  he  found  tho  city  of  that  island  helpless,  the 
walls  having  been  thrown  down  by  an  eai'thquake ;  but  this 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  ravaging  the  city  and  for  sell- 
ing those  among  the  prisoners  who  had  been  slaves.  On 
reaching  Blnidos  they  would  have  preferred  to  land  and  rest: 
but  the  Knidians  insisted  that  he  should  sail  at  once  against 
the  twenty  triremes  with  which  Charminos  was  looking  out 
for  the  Peloponnesian  reinforcement  oflFSyme,  Chalke,  Rhodes, 
and  the  coast  of  Lykia.  On  his  way  to  the  islet  of  Syiue  a 
storm  with  heavy  rain  and  fog  dispersed  his  fleet ;  and  at 
daybreak  his  left  wing  was  sighted  by  Charminos  who,  sup- 
posing that  this  was  the  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Antisthenes,  attacked  it  at  once.  He  was  fast  gaining  the 
day,  three  of  the  enemy's  ships  being  sunk  and  others  being 
disabled,  when  he  found  himself  thoroughly  hemmed  in  by 
the  rest  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  force  of  Astyochos.  In 
their  flight  the  Athenians  lost  six  vessels :  the  rest  made 
their  way  first  to  the  island  of  Teutloussa,  and  thence  to 

18W  Thuc.  vUi.  41, 1.  i870  ib.  vUi.  39,  8.  »«7i  ib.  vui.  11,  1. 


4:, 4  Tin:  <tkioole  between  athexs  axd  sparta. 

i:<M»K      Halikarnassris,  while  the  two  divisions  of  the  Peloponnesia 
fl.i  t  itV^M-tril  a  junction  and  sailed  together  to  Enidos. 


Ktiiti.re  Til*.*  ]»nssrs>ion  of  po  niitrhtv  an   armament  justified  tl 

1. :Il:»1"ii.i   •.i^>»nniitioii  of  a  little  more  dignitj-  in  their  dealings  with  tl 
'^r*'  VrvA-An  >atrai».  who  was  now  invited  to  a  conference  with  tl 

Sj.artan  coinniissioners.     Speaking  for  his  eoUeagiies,  Lich 
jiassoil  ill  ruview  the  provisions  of  the  former  covenants,  ai 
told  Tirisaj 'homes  flatly  that  he  had  not  the  least  intenti< 
nf  aMdin^  by   pactions  so  shameful    and   humiliating  n 
iiKTcly  to  Sparta  but  to  the  Hellenic  states  generally.    If  tl 
Pi-rsian  Ivin^  thought  that  Sparta  would  own  him  as  lawf 
master  cf  Tliessaly,  Lokris,  and  Boiotia  (it  might  with  eqc 
n:i<ini  have  In^en  added,  of  Attica  and   even  Megaris},  1 
^^;l^  iiuidi   mistaken.     Either  then   a   new   treaty  must 
«liawn  up,  or  the  existing  covenant  must   be  regarded 
^va<l^'  ].archni«^nt,  for  under  the  i>resent  agreement  Spar 
v.i'iild  Ui*\  oi»ndoscend  to  accept  Persian  subsidies.     Tab 
ai»;nk  l>v  laniruuLre  uttorlv  unlooked  for  from  men,  who. 
l«)nir  as   tlit'v  ernslied  Athens,  seemed  to  care  for  nothir 
'l'is>:il>li"rn«\s  turned  away  and  went  off  in  a  rage.**^* 
K.vnit  of  Tlif  ittr«'at  of  the  Athenians  to  Samos  left  Rhodes  eTpos^ 

iri.n/**  i'»  tin'  tull  fon'C  of  Spartau  iiifluencc.  The  three  cities 
Aihiiw.  ^iij^  i>l:\ial,  Lindos,  lalysos,  and  Kamiros,  (the  fourth  cit 
Jilio.lrs,  ml  liavin;Lr  yet  been  fornie<l,)  were  all  inhabited  1 
a  Dorimi  inp'.ilation :  and  it  i.iight  be  supposed  that  tin 
v.niiM  tlni::  liiitorlv  resent  their  subordination  to  an  locid 
j.'iwcr  and  bo  vixgQV  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  But  it  was  u< 
so ;  and  the  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  general  spirit  < 
the  inipcrial  administration  of  Atlions.  Here,  as  elsewher 
rrvolt  was  the  work  not  of  the  people  but  of  the  oligarch 
When  the  Ptl(»ponnesian  fleet  of  ninety-four  ships  entere 
tlu'  harbour  of  Kamiros,  the  demos,  dismayed  as  well  si 
astonished,  fh*d  hurriedly  to  the  mountains;  and  the  coi 
si)irators,  n(»w  able  to  manage  things  in  their  own  war,  snn 
monc'd  the  representatives  of  the  other  cities,  unfortified  hi 
Kamiros,  to  a  conference,  in  which  Rhodes  was  declared  1 
be  a  meml»or  of  the  Spartan  confederacy.  On  receirin 
these  tidings,  the   Athenian  fleet  set  sail  from  Samos ;  bi 

»*■"-  Time.  viii.  J.S. 
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the  mischief  could  not  be  undone,  and  they  were  compelled    chap, 
to  content  themselves  with  making  occasional  descents  on  -•^ — r-^ 


Shodian  territory,  while  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  remained 
'  for  nearly  three  months  drawn  up  on  shore  in  the  harbours 
of  the  island. 

This  strange  and  injudicious  inactivity  was  in  some  mea-  intended 
sure  the  result  of  the  irritation  which  had  prompted  the  ai^u^ 
remarks  of  Lichas  to  Tissaphemes.   The  Spartans  had  chosen  ^y  ^i® 

,         ,  -^  ^  Spartans. 

Bhodes  as  their  winter  station  to  be  more  out  of  his  way ; 
and  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
war  without  Persian  money  they  levied  a  tribute  of  thirty- 
two  talents  on  the  Bhodians,  who  thus  found  that  autonomy 
■  was  a  blessing  which  must  at  least  be  paid  for.  But  their 
iziaction  was  owing  far  more  to  the  intrigues  of  Alkibiades. 
For  him  there  was  emphatically  no  choice  between  pre- 
eminence and  ruin :  and  pre-eminence  could  be  secured  and 
retained  only  by  brilliant,  if  not  unbroken,  success.  It  was 
childish  to  look  for  gratitude  from  the  Spartans  even  for  the 
most  splendid  services  when  he  had  told  them  plainly  that  he 
Iield  himself  acquitted  of  all  duty  to  any  state  which  treated 
him  ill,"^^  that  is,  to  one  in  which  his  treatment  was  not 
according  to  his  own  notion  of  his  deserts  and  dignity.  His 
suggestions  had  manifestly  brought  about  the  misery  which 
the  fortification  of  Dekeleia  was  inflicting  upon  the  Athen- 
ians in  their  own  land,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  their 
armaments  in  Sicily.  But  in  the  waters  of  the  Egean  things 
began  to  assume  a  different  aspect.  Either  he  had  already 
done  them  all  the  good  which  he  was  capable  of  doing,  and 
this  of  itself  would  be  a  suflScient  reason  for  discarding  him : 
or  he  was  trading  on  his  genius  elsewhere,  and  this  would  be 
a  reason  for  putting  him  out  of  the  way  altogether.  It  was 
true  that  the  persistency  with  which  he  had  urged  the  need 
of  sending  himself  with  the  small  squadron  of  Chalkideus 
to  Chios  had  secured  that  island  to  Sparta,  when  the  delay 
proposed  by  the  Corinthians  would  have  rendered  the  task 
hopeless.  It  was  true  that  the  success  of  the  oligarchic 
conspiracy  in  Chios  had  led  to  the  revolt  of  other  cities  both 
insular  and  continental ;  but  these  revolts  had  produced  little 

1873  Se€  p.  372. 
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iMiCiK      in  tlic  way  of  substantial  profit,  and  they  had  and  couldliave 


Hi. 


'   lit)  (jTuaraiitee  that  their  reverses  had  not  been  in  greater  or 
k'ss  dc^r.  e  caused  bj  his  deliberate  treachery.     Chios  itself 
was  III isLTablv  ravaged;  Lesbos  had   rebelled  and  had  been 
n  lonqiiorod,  and  everywhere  they  had  had  to  suppress  tiie 
/.^position   of  a  people  who  were   sadly  indifferent  to  the 
i'lvedom  which  Sparta  promised  them.     They  forgot  that  the 
conditions  of  the  conflict  were  not  now  what  they  had  been 
at  Syracuse :  and  perhaps  Hermokrates  alone   saw  that  in 
spite  of  all  their  troubles  both  financial  and  military  the 
Athenians  had  the  advantage  of  standing  on  the  defensive 
witli  the  popular  feelin*:^  of  the  allied  cities  strongly  on  their 
sidi»,  while  the  Peloponnesians  had  committed  themselves  to 
aL'urossions  as  vast  as  those  of  which  the   Athenians  were 
guilty  in  Sicily.     But  they  were  irritated  by  such  uulooked- 
lor  fvcnts  as  the  rising  of  the  people  in   Samos  and  the 
disaLrrcoablo  air  of  superiority  assumed  towards  them  by  the 
Persian    satrap;  and   they   chose   to   regard    Alkibiades  as 
rt'sponsiblo  for  the  failure  and  death  of  Chalkideus.    His 
liicnd  Endios  was  no  longer  ephor,  and  at  the  instance  of  his 
jjirsonal  enemy  Agis  an  order  was  sent  out  to  Astyochos to 
Ivill  tlu'  Athenian  exile  ;  but  that  keen-sighted  schemer  was 
still  nicav  than  a  match  for  the  stupid  cunning  and  treachery 
c>l  Spaitans.     Contrasting  possibly  the  secret  assassination 
of  a  refined  oligarchic  community  with  the  open  courts  and 
the  straightforward  decrees  of  the  vulgar  Athenian  demos, 
Alkibiades,  warned  of  his  intended  murder,  shook  the  dust 
utt'llis  feet  and  made  his  way  to  Tissaphemes.     Against  his 
own  countrymen  he  had  vowed  vengeance  merely  because  he 
was  summoned  to  take  his  trial  on  a  charge  from  which,  if 
innocejit,  ho  could  certainly  have  procured  a  triumphant 
acquittal;  his  rage  would  probably  be  deeper  against  the 
half-savage  Dorians  who  had  wished  to  get  rid  of  him  by 
midnight  slaughter. 
Growing  But  like   otlier  able  and  unscrupulous  men,   Alkibiades 

Aikibikdes    scldom  failed  to  overreach  himself.     He  had  been  a  most 
I-hcniea        convenient   instrument   in   the  ey«:S  of  the    Spai-tans;  and 
Tiiisaphernes  now  stood  in  need  of  just  such  an  agent  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Greeks.     So  far  as  his  advice  tended  to 
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i*    increase  their  difficulties,  he  was  ready  to  avail  himself  of  it      chap. 

^  .  VIII. 

and  to  act  upon  it  promptly :  so  far  as  it  concerned  himself,  >-  ,  '— ^ 
he  would  believe  ahd*^adopt  as  much  as  he  pleased.  It  was 
from  this  new  counsellor  that  the  suggestion  came  for 
reducing  the  pay  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  a  drachma  to 
half  a  drachma  daily;  but  Tissaphernes  could  scarcely  have 
given  credit  to  his  statement  that  the  Athenians  paid  at  the 
lower  rate  not  from  poverty  but  because  they  did  not  wish 
their  seamen  to  spend  money  upon  enervating  luxuries  or 
to  put  inefficient  substitutes  on  board  the  ships  while  they 
t  ^imjoyed  themselves  on  shore.  He  knew  probably  that  at  the 
^^nesent  time  even  the  half  drachma  was  beyond  the  resources 
-  of  the  Athenian  treasury;  but  he  felt  greater  confidence  in 
'  the  result  of  another  suggestion  made  by  Alkibiades  for 
bribing  the  generals  and  trierarchs  belonging  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  force.  Too  much  stress  can  scarcely  be  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  the  plan  succeeded  with  all  except  the  Syra- 
cnsan  Hermokrates.  Personal  corruption  has  often  been 
alleged  as  the  special  vice  of  democracies ;  and  in  Athens 
it  is  supposed  to  have  found  a  singularly  congenial  soil.  But 
in  Athens  its  growth  is  but  dwarfish  in  comparison  of  the 
gigantic  proportions  which  it  reached  in  the  pure  Doric 
oligarchy  of  Sparta  and  the  haughty  and  refined  nobility  of 
her  allies.  We  have  further  to  note  that  in  these  blue- 
blooded  Athenian  Eupatridai  bribery  was  not  merely  a  sin 
committed  to  advance  their  own  interests  or  heighten  their 
own  pleasures :  it  was  direct  treachery  to  the  state  whose 
aims  and  policy  they  thus  effectually  thwarted  and  defeated. 

The  acceptance  of  these  bribes  by  the  Peloponnesian  officers  Sugges- 
at  once  enabled  Alkibiades  to  come  forth  as  the  accredited  AiktbUdes 
agent  of  Tissaphernes,  and  to  adopt  towards  them  and  others  f°^  PT°^  . 
a  tone  which  he  knew  that  they  dared  not  openly  resent,  war. 
Greek  cities  came  to  ask  for  aid  in  money :  they  were  dis- 
missed with  the  answer  that  they  had  paid  tribute  to  Athens 
while  they  were  her  subjects,  and  that  they  must  expect  to 
find  freedom  a  luxury  even  more  costly.     But  his  keenest 
shafts  were  aimed  at  the  Chians,  the  richest  of  all  the  Hellenes, 
whose  impudence  led  them  to  think  that  their  allies  were  to 
maintain  them  and  to  pay  for  them  while  they  sat  with  their 
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BOOK     hands  folded  before  them.*"*    He  added,  however,  with 

w    . ' '   condescension  that  there  were  bounds  to  the  resources 

c)f  a  satrap  ;  tliat  Tissaphemes  hod  thus  far  met  the  exp 
of  tlie  war  with  his  own  money;  and  that  if  the  i 
for  so  doing  should  be  furnished  by  the  royal  trea 
all  deficiencies  of  pay  or  subsidies  should  be  made  up  t 
several  cities.  For  Tissaphemes  himself  Alkibiades,  it  ifl 
had  further  advice.  It  was  to  his  interest,  he  urged,  a 
that  of  liis  master  that  the  movement  of  the  war  a 
be  slow,  and  that  it  should  be  clogged  with  hindrancei 
annoyances  which  should  be  equally  wearisome  and  dej 
ing  to  both  sides.  The  cause  of  Persia  could  not  b< 
tliered  by  the  victory  either  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens; 
the  victory  of  the  latter  would  be  by  far  the  lesser 
Ilcr  object  was  to  bring  the  islanders  of  the  Egean 
absolute  subjection  to  herself,  and  to  leave  to  the  | 
kiiig  ilie  same  absolute  power  over  the  Hellenic  cities  w 
the  limits  of  his  dominion.  To  these  cities  the  Spa 
promised  freedom,  and  although  for  the  present  they  si 
treaties  which  seemed  to  attest  their  indifference  tc 
matter,  yet  success  would  compel  them  to  throw  ofl 
mask,  or  would  make  the  Hellenic  cities  strong  enong 
compel  the  Spartans  to  go  on  with  the  work  which  thej 
begun.  Lastly  the  ver}'  zeal  which  the  Spartans  displ 
in  securinj;,^  the  autonomy  of  Greek  cities  subject  to  At 
would  lead  them  to  even  greater  exertions  in  order  to  sc 
the  independence  of  Greek  cities  subject  to  the  Persian  1 
To  tliis  string  of  glibly  uttered  lies  Tissaphemes  Ust 
])n)bably  with  a  calm  incredulity  to  which  he  took  care 
his  countenance  should  give  no  expression.  He  was  perf 
awart*  that  he  was  himself  in  debt  to  the  king  because 
more  than  half  a  century  Persian  tribute-gatherers  had 
shut  out  from  the  continental  not  less  than  the  insular  ( 
by  this  state  which  was  now  represented  as  bent  on  mult 
injr  Persian  slaves  ;  and  he  knew  also  that  even  Liichas  ii 
angiy  review  of  previous  treaties  had  made  no  reservati( 
favour  of  the  Asiatic  Hellenes.  In  short,  he  knew*  well 
the  Athenian  empire  was  a  substantial  power,  based 
certain  order,  which  must  from  its  very  nature  carry  c 

'"'•^  Thuc.  viii.  15. 
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definite  policy,  and  that  the  antonomy  promised  by  Sparta     chap. 


VIII. 


iras  a  painted  toy  which  would  be  flung  aside  so  soon  as 
the  time  should  be  come  for  doing  so.  But  while  he  saw 
through  these  flimsy  falsehoods,  he  was  none  the  less  ready 
to  follow  the  advice  which  protected  his  purse  or  increased 
liis  power.  Acting  on  his  counsel,  the  satrap  allowed  his 
payments  to  become  irregular,  while  he  insisted  on  the  near 
approach  of  the  Phenician  fleet  as  a  reason  for  not  venturing 
a  battle  with  the  Athenians  in  the  present  efficiency  of  their 
navy, — a  navy  which  but  twelve  months  before  had  no  exist- 
Tence.  It  was  thus  that  weeks  and  even  months  passed  away 
yphile  the  Peloponnesian  ships  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the 
^JBhodian  harbours ;  and  the  Spartans  began  to  suspect  that 
^tissaphemes  had  made  up  his  mind  to  look  on  while  the  two 
contending  parties  wore  each  other  out.*®^*  Nor  could  the 
diBContent  of  the  army  at  large  have  been  kept  within  safe 
limits  but  by  the  influence  of  the  officers  who  had  been 
"bought  by  the  gold  of  Tissaphernes.  This  was  one  part  of 
the  work  which  Alkibiades  set  himself  to  do,  while  he  abode 
with  Tissaphernes  in  that  Magnesia  in  which  fifty  years  ago 
Themistokles  had  found  a  shelter.**^® 

But  Alkibiades  had  no  intention  of  remaining  long  the  Overtares 
mere  agent  or  instrument  of  a  Persian   satrap.     He   had  uadesVo 
brought  the  Athenian  army  to  ruin  at  Syracuse;   he  was  [^n office"' 
resolved  to  arrest  at  Athens  itself  the  even  growth  of  that  at  Samos. 
political  life  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  people  since 
the  days  of  Kleisthenes.     Scarcely  a  year  ago  it  had  seemed 
that  Athens  must  soon  lie  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies  :  now 
by  an  unparalleled  effort  she  was  able  to  keep  at  bay  the 
navies  of  Peloponnesos  and  Sicily  aided  by  the  gold  of  Persia. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  she  would  have 
outridden  the  storm  without  damage  to  her  political  consti- 
tution, had  it  not  been  for  the  vile  machinations,  of  one  of 
the  worst  of  traitors  acting  on  a  knot  of  Athenian  citizens 

1875  Thuc.  viii.  4C. 

1876  y[Y.  Grote  gpenks  of  the  earlier  exile  as  'equally  nnprincipled,  yet  abler'  than 
Alkibiadc!*.  Hi»t.  Gr.  viii.  0.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  previous  chapter  for  the 
reaAonfl  and  the  facts  which  seem  to  show  conclusively  the  unfairness  and  injustice  of 
such  expressions,  while  1  content  myself  here  with  repeating?  that  in  the  whole  career 
of  Themistokles  even  Mr.  Grote  has  been  not  sufficient!)'  exact  in  the  examination  of 
evidence  and  not  sufficiently  on  his  guard  against  the  influence  of  popular  prejudices 
and  misconceptioDs. 
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BO('>K      almost  as  trcacberoiis  and  as  unprincipled  as  himself.  If 

.^ ^: — *  ^vas  not  to  be  expected  that  the  growth  of  democraxqr  shodd 

i>xtiii<^uisli  the  old  Eupatrid  or  Patrician  feeling  whid 
wln.'tlier  at  Athens  or  at  Borne  looked  upon  the  people  ui 
profane  herd  whose  touch  carried  profanation.  This  feeling 
had  led  to  the  bitter  antagonism  between  Themistokles  ud 
Aristcides;  it  had  shown  more  fully  in  the  murder  of 
Kphialtes  the  crimes  of  which  it  might  be  the  source;  it 
had  lx.»en  compelled  to  content  itself  with  more  seeml}' 
nu>de8  of  opposition,  until  the  fierce  jealousies  excited  by 
Alkibiades  burst  out  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai;  and 
probably  after  the  Sicilian  disasters  it  tempted  many  of  ft« 
aristocratic  Athenians  to  think  that  the  maintenance  cf 
dcniooi-acy  would  be  the  ruin  of  Athens,  although  these 
disasters  had  all  been  caused  by  the  oligarchic  Nikias.  Bat 
none  of  them  had  thought  seriously  of  making  a  systematic 
effort  to  overthrow  the  existing  constitution,  until  Alkibiiidef 
stinvd  the  smouldering  embers  into  flame.  This  miserable 
virtini  of  his  own  cleverness  spent  his  life  in  spinning  web 
of  intrigues  which  seem  to  have  brought  him  no  rest  and 
little  satisfaction.  To  win  the  favour  of  the  Spartans  he 
had  not  only  suggested  two  measures  which  had  done  deadlf 
mischief  to  Athens,  but  he  had  professed  a  hatred  of  de- 
mocracy although  in  his  own  case  it  had  shielded  him  in  i 
career  which  probably  would  otherwise  have  been  soon  cut 
short.  The  result  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had  made  his 
inlluence  for  the  moment  paramount  at  Sparta ;  but  as  soon 
as  tliin<i:s  went  wTong  in  the  Egeau,  he  was  made  to  fed 
that  traitors  can  be  tolerated  only  so  long  as  thej  are  sue- 
cessful.  lie  had  been  driven  to  take  refuge  with  Tisa- 
phernes;  and  he  saw  clearly  that  he  must  soon  get  ready* 
place  of  retreat  elsewhere.  The  task  of  tracing  the  career 
of  a  man  w^ho  surrounds  himself  with  an  atmosphere  cf 
falsehood  must  always  be  repulsive ;  but  the  history  of  this 
worthless  schemer  is  instructive  as  showing  how  nearly  a 
systennitic  liar  may  succeed  in  achieving  a  reputation  which 
less  daring  offenders  vainly  seek  to  attain.  His  advice  to 
Tissaphernes  had  been  j^ractically  confined  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  should  be  i>laj-od  oft*  a<nunst 
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each  other,  until  both  should  be  exhausted.    In  other  words,      chap. 

VIII. 

lie  had  taught  him   that   his   interest  and  the  interest  of  ^ 1-^ 

Lis  master  lay  in  befriending  neither  side ;  and  the  lesson^ 
•was  one  which  Tissaphemes  was  not  likely  to  forget.     If 
anything  in  the  life  of  Alkibiades  could  be   amazing,  we 
might  be  astonished  at  the  impudence  of  the  message  which 
lie  now  sent  to  those  of  the  oligarchic  party  who  were  serving 
in  the  armament  at  Samos.     He  was  wholly  guiltless  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermai;   but  no  one  knew  better  than 
liimself  that  that  crime  had  been  perpetrated  by  oligarchs 
provoked  by  his  own  unbearable  insolence.     He  knew  also 
that  if  he  had  been  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
4  «nmmoned  from  Syracuse  to  take  his  trial,  or  if  he  had 
lionestly  confessed  his  guilt  and  promised  that  the  offence 
should  not  be  repeated,  his  influence  with  the  demos  would 
not  have  been  impaired.     But  knowing  all  this,  he  could  yet, 
'while  calling  himself  to  the  remembrance  of  the  best  men  of 
Athens  (to  oligarchs  in  all  ages  their  fellows  are  always  the 
cream  of  the  cream),  dare  to  say  that  he  owed  his  banish- 
ment to  the  demos,  and  that  so  long  as  this  vagabond  society 
continued  to  exist  at  Athens,  he  would  never  set  foot  in  the 
streets  of  his  native  city.     Nor  did  he  shrink  from  adding 
that,  if  he  could  return  to  an  oligarchical  Athens,  he  would 
secure  for  her  the  active  friendship  of  Tissaphernes,*^"  while 
but  for  him  the  wealth  of  Persia  would  be  thrown  into  the 
Peloponnesian  scale.     Nothing  more  was  needed  to  rouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  oligarchic  party  in  the  Athenian  army 
at  Samos.     The  resources  of  Athens  were  almost  exhausted ; 
and  the  democratic  constitutions  of  the  cities  in  alliance  with 
or  in  subjection  to  her  had  brought  them,  as  they  supposed, 
into  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  general  sentiment  of  all  the 
other  Hellenic  states.     It  was  therefore  more  than  possible 
that  the  root  of  the  evil  might  lie  in  democracy,  while  it 
seemed  certain  that  without  foreign  subsidies  a  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  war  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    So  far  as  these 
Eupatrids  were  actuated  by  these  motives,  we  may  give  them 
credit  for  some  love  of  their  country :  but  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently that  the  real  motive  of  the  most  prominent  among 

1877  Time.  viii.  47. 
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D()OK     one  single  revolted  city  to  its  allegiaBoey  or  render  any  one 

< r^^  of  the  allies   more  trustworthy.     Speaking  from  hit  on 

{)orsonal  experience,  he  assured  them  that  under  the  regima 
of  <;eutleinen  *^^  the  allied  cities  would  be  only  more  troolk- 
somc  and  unruly,  for  these  refined  and  highborn  mien  ncR 
just  the  men  who  were  most  of  all  bent  on  securing  whii 
they  were  pleased  to  call  their   freedom,  while  thej  ibo 
hounded  on  the  people  to  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
which  they  hoped  to  turn  to  their  own  profit.     Nay  wan, 
he  knew  that,  whatever  might  be  the  desire  of  the  allies  fir 
autonomy,  it  was  the  Athenian  demos  alone  which  had  hfU 
or  wouM  hold  them  together  at  all.     The  citizens  of  tk 
allied  states   were  well  aware  that   from    an   oligarchieil 
goveninient  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  capital  sentenoef 
without  fair   trial  or  hearing,  or   perhaps  the   more  reidj 
methods  of  secret  assassination :  and  even  those  which  iNXt 
already  luider  oligarchies  rejoiced  most  of  all  in  the  thoogU 
that  the  Athenian  demos  was  for  them   a  haven  of  refoge 
against  their  own  nutsters  who  stood  in  wholesome  terror  of 
an  arraignment  before  the  tribunal  of  the  sovereign  people.*** 
No  more  triumphant  or  empliatic  eulogy   of  the  imperiil 
government  and  of  the  political  constitution  of  Athens  conH 
have  been  pronounced  than  the  simple  statement  of  facts  bf 
which  Phrjiiiehos  sought  to  warn  the  assembled  oligarch 
against  a  stop  likely  to  involve  them  and  the  whole  state  is 
ruin.     The  very  object  of  government  is  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Law ;  and  according 
to  Plirynichos  it  wa^  the  demos  and  the  demos  alone  wWA 
maintained  both  order   and   law  not   only  at    Athens  bm 
throughout  hor  whole  confederation.     It  might  be  suppoMl 
that   Plirynichos   belonged   to  the    school    of    Perikles  or 
Ephialtes.     The  fact  that  he  did  not  adds   only  to  ike 
strength  of  his  words  and  makes  his  warning  more  memOf' 
able.     If  we  may  take  the  account  of  Thucydides  as  •■ 
exact  report  of  the  case,  Phrynichos  opposed  the  revolutios 
only  because  he  was  determined  that  Alkibiades  should  no* 
return  to  Athens ;  and  the  protest  with  which  he  wound  up 
his  speech  did  not  prevent  him  from  joining  and  furthering 

»88.'  Thuc.  viii.  48, 5.  itwi  lb,  viii.  48, 6.    See  pages  7^,la6tttff. 
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the   oligaxchical  moYement,  when   he  had  no  longer  any     chap. 

reason  to  fear  his  rivalry.     The  self-deceit  of  Balaam  is  not   r-^ 

peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  country. 

His  warning  was  thrown  away.  The  conspirators  were  Counter- 
resolved  to  make  the  venture,  and  it  was  determined  that  PhnmichM 
Peisandros  should  be  sent  with  other  envoys  to  Athens  to  ^^S^ades. 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  demos  and  the  restoration  of 
AUdbiades  by  holding  out  the  boon  of  Persian  help  without 
which  according  to  their  creed  neither  the  city  nor  the 
empire  could  be  saved.  Feeling  assured  that  this  offer  of 
foreign  help  would  in  the  present  impoverishment  of  the 
^ity  come  with  an  irresistible  force,  Phrynichos  determined, 
if  possible,  to  cut  short  the  intrigues  of  Alkibiades  by  in-^ 
forming  the  Spartan  Astyochos  of  his  plots  for  transferring 
to  the  Athenians  the  active  co-operation  and  the  money  of 
Tissaphemes."**  But  he  was  probably  not  aware  that  the 
officers  of  the  Peloponnesian  army  were  all  for  sale  with  the 
exception  of  the  Syracusan  Hermokrates,  and  that  the  price 
at  which  they  rated  themselves  had  been  paid  by  the  satrap. 
The  only  answer  of  Astyochos  was  to  go  straight  to  Magnesia 
and  lay  the  letter  before  Alkibiades  and  his  patron ;  and  Alki- 
biades in  his  turn  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Samos,  desiring 
peremptorily  that  Phrynichos  should  be  put  to  death.  Why 
the  deed  was  not  done  at  once,  we  are  not  told.     Possibly 

^^^  According  to  Thucydides,  viii.  50,  2,  Phrynichos  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might 
be  treated  with  indulgence  for  seeking  to  get  rid  of  an  encnoy  even  at  the  risk  of  in- 
volving some  disadvantage  to  the  state.  Mr.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  viii.  IC,  speaks  of  his 
letter  as  *  a  treasonable  communication/  *  prefaced  with  an  awkward  apology-  for  this 
BAcritice  of  the  interests  of  his  countr}-  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  himself  against  a 
personal  enemy.'  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  Siffioult  to  reconcile  this  apology 
with  his  speech  before  the  council  of  the  conspirators,  lie  had  then  said  that  it  was 
abanrd  to  look  for  the  alliance  and  friendship  of  the  Persian  king  who  would  naturally 
gravitate  to  the  side  most  congenial  to  him.  He  could  not,  therefore,  suppose  that  by 
■peaking  of  Alkibiades  as  plotting  to  win  Tissaphemes  over  to  the  Athenian  side,  he 
was  doing  any  injury  to  Athens,  for  by  the  terms  of  the  case  he  knew  already  that  the 
object  for  which  Alkibiades  was  intriguing  was  unattainable.  He  was  further  convinced 
that  the  establishment  of  oligarchy  could  do  no  good  at  Athens  while  it  would  assuredly 
make  the  empire  faU  in  pieces ;  and  fmally  he  knew  that  but  for  Alkibiades  the  plot 
wolild  not  have  been  formed.  While  then  he  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  advantage 
for  the  city,  the  removal  of  Alkibiades  would,  so  far  as  Athens  was  conccnied,  be  a 
palpable  benefit  I  cannot  see,  therefore,  that  there  was  anything  treasonable  in  his 
communication  :  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Phrynichos  did  not  scruple  to  get  rid 
of  an  enemy  by  private  murder  if  he  could  not  put  him  down  in  any  other  way.  In 
other  words,  he  acted  after  the  fashion  of  Greek  oligarchs  generally.  It  becomes,* there- 
fore,  verv  doubtful  whether  Phrynichos  in  his  letter  to  Astyochos  made  use  of  the  phrase 
on  widen  Mr.  Grote  founds  the  charge  of  treason.  Thuc;^(iides  does  not  say  that  he  had 
seen  the  letter  :  and  such  inexactness  would  in  no  wav  impair  the  trustworthiness  of  a 
narrative  which  has  this  guarantee  of  truth  that  it  tells  against  his  Mends  and  against 
his  own  political  opinions. 
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the  conspirators  may  have  felt  iliat  the  time  had  scarcely 
come  for  the  sammarj  measures  in  which  oligarchs  delighted; 
and  Phrynichos  availed  himself  of  the  respite  by  writing  again 
to  Astyoelios.     Upbraiding  hira  for   his    past   condnct,  ht 
offered  now  to  betray  the  whole  Athenian   armament  into 
his  hands,  and  so  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Entering  into 
the  details  of  this  enterprise,  and  pointing"  oat  the  ease  with 
which  it  ini^ht  be  carried  out  while  the  camp  remained  nn* 
fortified,  he  added  that  this  or  any  other  treachery  might  be 
for<^iven  to  a  man  whose  life  was  threatened  by  his  enemies 
This  letter  he  felt  sure  that  Astyochos  would  also  show  to 
Alkibiades.     Waiting  therefore  until  he  knew  that  a  second 
message  from  Alkibiades  might  soon  be  looked  for,  he  an- 
nounced to  the  array  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  attack  tlie 
camp  and  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  fortify  it 
with  all  si>eed.     As  general  he  had  power  to  order  the  i»- 
mediate  execution  of  the  work :  and  the  walls  were  finished 
when  a  letter  from  Alkibiades  announced  that  Fhiyniclioi 
had  betrayed  the  army  and  that  the  enemy  would  imme- 
diately be  upon  them.    The  only  result  of  his  letter  was  the 
complete  acquittal  of  Phrynichos  from  the  charge  on  whid 
in  his  previous  letter  Alkibiades  had  insisted  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death. 

But,  although  he  had  thus  screened  himself,  Phrynichoi 
could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  Pei- 
saudros,  with  his  fellow  envoys,  having  reached  Athens  dia- 
burdenod  himself  of  his  message  in  the  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  tolling  them  in  few  words  that  without  foreign  help 
ruin  was  inevitable,  and  that  they  might  have  this  help  from 
Persia,  if  they  would  consent  to  receive  Alkibiades  and  to 
change  their  constitution.  The  proposal  was  met  Ij 
vehement  opposition.  Of  the  speakers  some  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  proposed  political  change :  others  exclaimed 
against  the  restoration  of  a  man  who  had  defied  the  laws, 
while  the  Eumolpidai  and  the  Kei7kes  or  Heralds  ""  de- 
nounced it  as  a  profanation  and  an  insult  to  the  gods.  Dis- 
regarding the  clamour,  Peisandros  went  up  to  each  speaker 
and  quietly  asked  him  how  he  proposed  to  carry  on  the  war 

1883  See  p.  8j7. 
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with  an   enemy  whose  fleet  now  far  outnumbered  that  of    chap 

vin 
Athens,   if  the  whole  weight  of  Persia  should  further  be  -«- — r-^ 


placed  in  the  scale  against  them.  The  speakers  were 
silenced,  and  Peisandros  added  that  the  establishment  of 
oligarchy  would  win  for  them  the  confidence  of  the  Persian 
king ;  that  Alkibiades  was  the  only  man  who  could  do  the 
work  for  them ;  that  constitutional  forms  were  a  matter  of 
small  moment  compared  with  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and 
fhat  if  they  did  not  like  oligarchy  when  they  had  fairly 
tried  it,  why, — then  it  would  be  very  easy  to  restore  the 
democracy."" 

Tmpudence  of  assertion  will  go  a  long  way  with  men  who  Appoint- 
ore  worn  down  by  a  seemmgly  endless  senes  of  crushing  Athenian 
disasters  coming  upon  a  struggle  which  had  now  lasted  for  B^™^*Ji>r 
nearly  a  generation.     The  Athenians  had  spent  their  reserve  J^JjJj^^uj 
fund,  and  still  their  ships  were  fewer  in  number  and  un-  Alkibiades 
happily  not  more  efficient  than  those  of  their  enemies,  while  phern^ 
of  their  allies  some  were  in  actual  revolt,  and  few  could  be 
really  depended  on.     Still,  unless  they  were  to  succumb, 
means  must  be  provided  for  carrying  on  the  contest.      It 
seemed  tolerably  clear  that  they  could  not  furnish  these 
means  themselves ;   and  the  dulness  which  is  the  common 
result  of  protracted  and  overwhelming  anxiety  led  them  to 
believe  the  mere  word  of  a  man  who  told  them  that  the 
resources  so  much  needed  would  be  supplied  by  Persia.     No 
one  asked  what  grounds  there  were  for  believing  that  the 
influence  of  Alkibiades  with  Tissaphemes  was  what  he  re- 
presented it  to  be,  or  whether  the  Persian  king  would  hold 
himself  bound  by  the  bargain  of  this  satrap,  even  if  that 
bargain  should  be  made.    Still  less  did  any  ask  what  reasons 
there  were  for  ascribing  to  the  king  so  strange  a  hankering 
after  a  good  understanding  with  a  state  which  had  destroyed 
Persian  fleets  and  armies,  had  eflectually  checked  the  course 
of  Persian  conquest,  and  taken  away  for  more  than  fifty 
years  the  tribute  which  would  have  found  its  way  into  the 
royal  coffers  at  Sousa.     In  this  unreflecting  temper  they 
resolved  to  send  Peisandros  with  ten  commissioners  autho- 
rised to  settle  matters  as  they  might  think  fit  with  Alkibiades 

i«w  Thuc  viii.  68. 
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and  TissaphemeSy  and  to  put  Leon  and  Diomedon  in  plioe 
of  Skii*onides  and  Phrynichos  whom  Peisandios  charged 
with  the  loss  of  lasos  and  the  betrayal  of  Amorges.^*** 

But  before  he  could  return  to  Samos  PeiaandiOB  knew  tint 
he  had  still  much  to  do  at  Athens.  liike  Perikles,  EleDn,iiid 
Sokrates,  he  had  been  a  butt  for  comic  poets  ;  and  the  spedil 
mark  at  which  they  aimed  their  shafts  was  his  cowudiee. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  Thucydides  gives  any  conntenanee 
to  this  charge,  while  his  account  ascribes  to  him  both  ml 
and  sagacity  in  the  performance  of  a  very  dangerous  task.*" 
The  Demos  was  not  yet  put  down ;  the  army  at  Samoa  iru 
strongly  opposed  to  any  constitutional  change ;  and  there 
was  no  guarantee  that  the  old  energy  of  the  Athenian  peo^ 
might  not  at  any  moment  be  roused  against  the  oligarchic 
conspirators.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  set  in  order  the 
oligarchic  machinery  without  which  the  foundations  of  the 
democracy  could  not  possibly  be  thrown  down.  The  polify 
of  Athens  rested  on  freedom  of  speech ;  and  if  this  could  be 
summarily  repressed,  the  constitutional  forms  and  the  modes 
of  legal  procedure  to  which  tliey  were  so  much  attached 
would  be  found  most  useful  in  riveting  their  chains.  Wdl 
knowing  how  the  mouths  of  the  citizens  must  be  gagged, 
Peisandios  went  round  to  all  the  political  Clubs,  and  con- 
certed with  them  a  plan  of  action  to  be  carried  out  by  Hie 
leaders  who  should  remain  behind  him.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  the  Rhetor  Antiphon,  a  man  in  whose  favour  the 
moral  judgement  of  Thucydides  is  as  much  perverted  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  Nikias.  The  career  of  this  infamous  trait<v 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Gifted  with  great  ni- 
tural  powei's  sharpened  by  a  singular  acuteness  he  hid 
takeu  to  a  calling  which  made  it  hard,  if  not  impossible,  for 
him  to  attain  to  a  position  like  that  of  Perikles  in  the  public 
assembly.  The  professed  rhetorician  was  one  who,  it  wa« 
supposed,  had  given  his  whole  mind  to  devising  tricks  of 
debate  and  advocacy  and  with  whom  ordinary  citizens  stoodflt 

>885  Time.  viii.  54. 

»«»o  In  short,  it  would  be  almost  a  safe  inference  that  any  given  man  held  op  * 
ridicule  by  the  comic  i>oct8  was  notable  for  qualities  the  very  reverse  of  thoM  wbick 
we  find  in  their  caricatures.  We  have  seen  already,  notes  1823,  1608,  1668,  ho» 
effregioualy  unjust  many  of  their  pictures  were,  easy  enough  thoiurh  it  may  be  to  aeoooDt 
for  their  origination.  ' 
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an  nnfkir  disadvantage.  Bnt  if  the  occnpation  of  Antiphon  chap. 
interfered  with  his  popularity,  it  added  largely  to  his  gains.  ^- — r-^ 
The  sagacity  of  his  advice,  the  eloquence  of  the  discourses 
"which  he  wrote  for  others,  and  the  success  attained  by  his 
clients,  made  him  greatly  sought  after ;  and  his  school  of  ora- 
tory, the  first  set  up  in  Athens,  carried  his  reputation  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  city.  Disliking  the  demos  partly  perhaps 
because  popular  feeling  had  debarred  him  a  public  career,  but 
more  probably  from  a  general  leaning  to  oligarchy,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  conspiracy  for  upsetting  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution with  an  energy  equal  to  his  ability,  and  for  this 
end  worked  with  consummate  skill  the  machinery  of  assas^ 
sination.  But  in  private  life,  we  are  told,  he  was  a  man  of 
genial  character,  sober,  perhaps,  and  religious,  kindly  in  his 
relations  with  his  family,  and  affectionate  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fiiends.  He  had,  in  short,  the  estimable  qualities  of 
Ifikias ;  and  for  the  oligarchic  Thucydides  this  was  enough. 
Antiphon  becomes  in  his  eyes  a  man  ^  second  to  none  of 
his  age  in  virtue.'**®^  This  employer  of  murdering  bravoes 
was  ably  seconded  not  only  by  Theramenes,  the  son  of  Hagnon 
founder  of  Amphipolis,  but  by  Phrynichoe  who  seema  to  have 
convinced  himself  that  a  man  may  do  anything  to  save  his  life, 
and  who,  when  it  became  clear  that  Alkibiades  had  lost  his 
chance  of  returning  with  the  oligarchs,  began  to  fear  his  en- 
mity as  leader  of  the  democracy.  Under  the  pressure  of  this 
fear  he  hesitated  not  to  inflict  upon  Athens  a  system  which 
according  to  his  own  previous  warning  must  be  fatal  to  her 
empire  and  could  not  be  beneficial  to  himself.^®*® 

A  gleam  of  brightness  seemed  to  fall  on  the  arms  of  Athens  victories  of 
after  the  departure  of  Leon  and  Diomedon  for  the  Egean.  Jans  at  *"" 
Their  first  descent  was  on  Ehodes  where  they  found  the  chUw^**^^ 
Peloponnesian  fleet  still  drawn  up  on  shore.     After  a  victory  ^«f  ^^  ^^ 
over  the  Bhodians  who  came  out  to  encounter  them,  they 

1®^  It  is  unnecessary  to  press  too  hardly  even  on  a  man  like  Antiphon.  Hundreds 
or  thousands  of  Christian  statesmen  have  been  supposed  to  have  redeemed  the  infamy 
of  their  public  acts  by  the  amiability  of  their  private  character;  and  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  life  of  Antiphon,  asserts  with  a  force  which  unhappily  cannot  even  be 
qualified  that  very  few  indeed  *  even  in  Christian  countries  have  ever  understood  prac- 
tically that  even  a  good  man's  virtue  is  shown  not  so  much  in  his  behaviour  towards 
his  friends,  or  men  of  his  own  party,  as  in  his  right  appreciation  of  those  less  generally 
acknowledged  ties  which  bind  him  to  persons  indifferent  to  him  or  hostile — to  his  country 
— to  the  whole  race  of  mankind — andf  to  God.*    Thuc.  viii.  66,  note. 

188S  Thuc.  vUi.  68,  8. 


XTHESS  ASD  SPA8TA. 

jt'*'^      z-.i^lz  '^i^^r  'jsieir  sftTal  stBtioii  in  prefefence  to  Eoa,ii 

^^  :  .n^i-i-r  k  :»ic:er  l>:-k  oct  tor  the  eneiiif's  fleel  in  cue  it 

r .  --1 1   7-^:   1-:    se&.     M-?aaw]ule  the  Athenian  fortrw  oi 

T- :.:ci.:i  wi^  f^jt  4r<-g^ia>^hTng  its  completion,  and  niptf 

'I'ss^'S  Yf-rf  §-^r:  !•:•  Rh>les    for  immediate  lidp.    Bit 

-  re  :-  :••  zL-i  ArrlTi?,  P-*darit*i«  vith  the  whole  foree  of  4^ 

>---   k.lr^i  'ij  *^>'=^  &!!}-»,  fell  npon  the  stocbide irooii 

^•''--  w    ^':L:r«^   ^z^i   siico«?eded  in   taking  part  of  it. 

:  ■^z'':.-T  -rjzi.  »>3r»  T-«seb  which  were  drawn  np  onshon 

TiT   krr.TiL    ::  tar  A:lrnians  changed  the  fortunes  of  tin 

:  and   the  loss  to  the  Chians  «i 


.»  .  -   •  I:  -v.?  *:  ili*  ci:a:r-t  when  ihe  ChLins  were  still  mor 

•--.:-.".7   Vl.'.ri  ir-i   ihi-    they    h^d    been,    and   when  the 
A  .1^'.      ^  -._i^T  :V.:  kr-eilT  :i.r  rrr»5T:r>r  of  famine,  that  Peiaaoto 
I  ^";;"1         l:  1  zIl-^  ::zL~i?*:""rr5  fr.zi  Athens   reached  Magnesia  ^ 

!  :.:«.^r       -_  .7   :r  j-T^l?   :.r  tlf  aliLizi^e    of    Persia    with  the  no 

*  .  ~ir  i-.j-j.'.  jitT.    AlkiVLairS  saw  at  once  that  he  was  cangi 

'  .-.   i  ::ir.  :i^  p-kin  r'^ot  Wing  that   Tissaphemes  had  i 

::.>.-:•.  -  :f  miking  any  dednite  covenant  with  the  Athei 

-  .T>.  7:.r  ^o'rrap  wa^s  qnite  r-?adT  to  play  the  oontendii 
;  .:-.  r  i^ii-s:  each  other.  m»:'re  especially  as  he  began' 
.:>  .'ir  :■.::  I  :•>  f-ir^jr  the  gK-winj  prep^-nderance  of  the  ?A 

:.!..  -.  .:>  i:  >ca  :  b^t  to  all  farther  hints  he  tamed  a  de 

-  j.r.  '-'"..r  X'-Jirse  only  remained  open  to  Alkibiades.  1 
.  -^rV-s  :  '.juiL,\r  tbi:  he  could  not  ?et  Tissaphemes  to  dowh 
:.--  "E^isl.-:  w..."M  Iw  fjtaL  for  it  would  destrov  his  chan 
.:*  r-.:v.r:".:"^  :..  Athens  under  any  form  of  goremment,  ai 
L"  ilr*..!'*"  tyr^in  to  see  that  in  the  democracv  he  had 
S'>v:  ni  jtr:::?  :•:•  his  k."^w,  if  the  oligarchic  plot  should  fa 
Bv  s«:nir  lueitns  then  he  must  maVe  it  appear  that  tl 
lailiir^  .  ■:'  the  nvgotiation  was  the  work  not  of  the  satrap  b 
01  ihe  A:heu:;ins  themselves  :  and  he  sought  to  effect  this  1 
niisinir  *hf  teniis  for  Tissaphomes  at  each  conference.  Tl 
first  dt-mand  was  for  the  surrender  of  all  Ionia  to  the  kinj 
the  second  involved  the  cession  of  all  the  islands  Iving  <^ 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Egean,  and  was  carried  even  furth* 
With  K'th  these  demands  the  commissioners  expressed  the 
willingness  to  comply:   and  Alkibiades  was  almost  at  b 
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leits'  end  to  devise  conditions  more  hamiliatin&r,  when  it     chap. 

VIII 

struck  him  that  they  might  be  less  complaisant  if  in  a  third  * r-^ 


conference  the  king  shoald  insist  on  maintaining  in  the 
Sgean  as  large  a  fleet  as  might  suit  his  purposes.  The  point 
leyond  which  Athenian  oligarchs  would  refuse  further  to 
abase  themselves  and  to  dishonour  their  country  was  not 
easily  reached ;  but  Alkibiades  had  reached  it  at  last  by  pro- 
posing terms  which  contemptuously  swept  away  the  real  or 
so-called  convention  of  Kallias.***^  The  commissioners,  now 
thoroughly  angry,  departed  with  the  feeling  that  they  had 
been  both  insulted  and  cheated  by  Alkibiades.  Unfortunately, 
the  Athenian  army  at  Samos  drew  their  own  inference  from 
this  rebuff  of  the  oligarchic  envoys :  and  this  inference  was 
that  in  his  heart  Alkibiades  leant  to  the  democracy,  and  that 
lie  might  be  induced  to  bring  Tissapherues  into  active  ' 
alliance  with  it.  His  ability  to  do  this  was  questioned  by 
neither  side. 

But  the  satrap  in  his  turn  began  to  fear  that  he  had  been  Third 
going  too  fiax  in  his  efforts  to  hold  an  even  balance  between  t^^ 
the  combatants.     The  Peloponnesians,  if  either  starved  or  SitTSe 
lacking  money,  might  become  dangerous  neighbours  to  his  Spartani. 
satrapy ;  and  they  might  in  despair  venture  on  an  open  fight 
in  which  victory  for  the  Athenians  would  re-establish  their 
maritime  supremacy.     He  therefore  of  his  own  accord  pro- 
vided them  with  supplies,  and  proposed  a  convention  which 
simply  assigned  to  the  king  such  of  his  possessions  as  were 
in  Asia,  while  he  added  that  he  was  free  to  take  such  mea- 
sures about  his  own  country  as  might  seem  to  him  best. 
Virtually  these  terms  were  less  humiliating  to  the  Spartans 
than  those  of  the  cancelled  treaties ;  but  the  real  state  of 
things  remained  practically  unchanged.     The  sovereign  of 
Persia  was  free,  if  he  chose  so  to  put  it,  to  consult  the  true 
interests  not  only  of  Attica  (for  here  the  Spartans  would 
interpose  no  hindrance)  but  of  Thessaly,  Lokris  and  even  of 

1880  See  pages  51,  81,  87.  The  indignation  excited  by  this  proposition  seems  to  tell 
strongly  for  the  reality  of  that  treaty,  or  of  Fome  convention  which  practically  inforced 
the  same  conditions.  These  complaisant  oligarchs  might  perhaps  reconcile  it  to  their 
consciences  to  give  np  the  Greek  cities  on  the  mainland  and  even  tne  islands  lying  nearer 
to  them,  by  the  plea  that  so  long  as  Persian  ships  were  debarred  from  entering  the  Egean 
these  concessions  might  hereafter  be  withdrawn  and  the  Athenian  empire  extended  to  its 
old  bounds.  But  with  a  Persian  fleet  in  these  waters  this  hope  would  fail,  while  the 
presence  of  the  enemy's  navy  would  furnish  a  constant  temptation  to  the  allies  to  revolt. 
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BOOK      Boiotia.     In  other  woi'ds,  he  was  at  liberty  at  any  time  to 
w — r^ — '  invade  them,  the  implied  compact  being  that  in  this  woik 
the  Peloponnesians  would  not  attempt  to  binder  bim.    The 
covenant  further  stated  that  on  the  arriTal  of  tbe  Phcanidaii 
fleet  the  combined  navies  of  the  Persians  and  Peloponnesiaiii 
should  prosecute  the  war  against  Athens  :  but  no  time  wu 
specifiod  for  its  arrival,  nor  were  orders  really  issued  for  set- 
ting it  in  motion.     All  that  the  satrap  wished  was  that  hiB 
preparations  for  this  great  event  should  be  generally  knomi; 
and  of  these  he  took  care  that  the  Spartan  commander  should 
have  abundaiit  information.*®^ 
Betrayal  of       The  losses  of  the  Athenians  for  this  miserable  winter  were 
the  Kio^     not  yet  ended.     An  Athenian  garrison  occupied  Oropos ;  bat 
tiana.  the  town  was  betrayed  to  the  Boiotians^  it  is  no  injustice  to 

suppose,  by  the  oligarchic  party  within  it,  who  were  further 
acting  in  concert  with  a  band  of  Eretrian  citizens  for  the 
revolt  of  Euboia.  So  long  as  Oropos  on  the  other  side  of  the 
strait  was  held  by  Athens,  the  hands  of  the  Sretrians  were 
shackled ;  but  no  sooner  was  this  treason  consummated  than 
they  hastened  to  Rhodes  to  beg  for  Peloponnesian  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  revolt.  Astyochos  felt,  however,  or  pro- 
fessed to  feel,  that  his  first  call  was  to  Chios,  and  for  the  relief 
of  Chios  the  whole  fleet  now  advanced  from  Bhodea.  But  thcj 
had  barely  rounded  the  Triopian  cape  before  they  saw  the 
Athenian  ships  on  the  watch  off  Chalkfi.  The  commanden 
on  both  sides  felt  that  they  dared  not  risk  a  general  battle; 
and  tbe  Peloponnesians  made  their  way  to  Miletos  while  the 
Athenians  returned  to  their  station  at  Samos.**®* 
Reroit  of  The  Spring  of  the  next  year,  the  twenty-first  of  this  weary 
an^Lamp-  war,  was  ushcred  in  by  no  good  omens  for  the  endurance  of 
4ii*B*.c.  Athenian  empire.  While  Astyochos  remained  inactive  at 
Rhodes,  the  Chians  after  the  death  of  Pedaritos  had  chosen 
as  their  commander  a  Spartan  named  Leon  who  had  come 
out  as  a  hoplite  serving  on  board  the  fleet  of  which  Antis- 
thenes  was  the  admiral.'®®^  With  him  they  received  a  re- 
inforcement of  twelve  ships  which  were  keeping'  guard  off 
Miletos,  five  being  Thourian,  four  from  Syracuse,  one  ftom 

i«w  Thuc.  viii.  58,  59.  iwi  lb.  viu.  60 

'«^^  lb.  vUi.  01,  2.    Sec  p.  45a 
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Anaia,  one  from  Miletos,  and  one  the  ship  of  Leon  himself,     chap. 

They  were  thus  enabled  to  oppose  six-and-thirty  ships  to  • 1-^ 

the  two-and- thirty  triremes  of  the  Athenians ;  and  in  the 
fight  which  followed  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  not 
defeated.  In  short,  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn  in  their 
favour,  while  their  enemies  were  almost  daily  harassed  by 
fresh  distractions.  Marching  by  land  from  Miletos  Derky- 
lidas  made  his  way  first  to  Abydos,  then  two  days  later  to 
Lampsakos.  Both  these  cities  on  his  arrival  revolted  from 
Athens :  but  Lampsakos  was  unfortified,  and  Strombichides, 
hastening  up  with  four-and-twenty  ships,  carried  the  place 
without  resistance.  The  slaves  in  the  town  were  sold ;  the 
freemen  were  allowed  to  remain  unmolested.  But  his  efforts 
to  win  back  Abydos  whether  by  persuasion  or  by  force  were 
unsuccessful ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with 
placing  a  garrison  in  Sestos  to  watch  the  Hellespontine 
cities  generally.*®^'  There  was  enough  in  these  events  to 
famish  solid  encouragement  both  to  the  Chians  and  their 
allies ;  and  when  Strombichides  set  out  for  the  north,  Astyo- 
chos  hastened  with  his  ships  to  Chios  and  then  advancing 
with  the  whole  Chian  fieet  to  Samos,  challenged  the  Athen- 
ians to  battle.*®^ 

The  challenge  was  unheeded.     The  Athenians  had  other  ProgresB  of 
things  to   attend  to,  and  Astyochos  as  he  sailed  back  to  ga*chic 
Miletos  was  little  aware  how  diligently  a  set  of  traitors  were  conspiracy 

,  ,  in  Samos. 

doing  the  work  of  Sparta  within  the  Athenian  camp.  The 
return  of  Peisandros  and  his  fellow  envoys  after  their  igno- 
minious dismissal  by  Alkibiades  ^^^  had  convinced  them  that 
no  aid  was  to  be  looked  for  from  Tissaphemes,  and  that  the 
relation  of  Alkibiades  himself  with  the  Athenian  oligarchs  was 
one  of  open  war.  They  affected  to  feel  special  satisfaction 
in  being  rid  of  a  man  so  little  likely  to  work  in  harmony  with 
them ;  and  they  resolved  only  the  more  determinately  to  do 
by  themselves  what  they  had  hoped  to  achieve  by  his  aid. 
Their  first  step  was  to  make  overtures  to  such  of  the  present 
Samian  government  as  might  seem  favourably  inclined  to 
oligarchy,*^^®     It  was  true  that  they  had  risen  to  power  by 

i««  Thuc  viiL  62.  i»M  lb.  viii.  68.  i8M  lb.  viii.  56. 

it^^  lb.  viii.  63,  3.    We  have  seen  that  Thucydides  takes  little  care  to  distinguish 
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B<v>K      the  {x.»pTilar  reTolation  effected  ten  months  befiire :  bat  it  wu 

^w  , ' '   qT:ite  T<*ssible  that  many  who  in  their  hearts  dnng  to  ihe 

oM  olii/arehv  may  hare  joined  the  demos  in  the  hope  ot  profit 
for  thems«:flTes.  No  injustice  ia  inrolred  in  this  inferasct 
The  oIi;rarchs  openly  professed  that  the  great  object  d 
government  was  the  benefit  of  the  rnlers  ;  and  the  histotTof 
the  Athenian  oligarchs  at  this  time  especially  shows  iU 
from  seeking  this  personal  adrantage  thej  woold  be  tanei 
asiiJe  not  even  by  the  rain  both  of  Athens  and  of  her  emjBit 
AVe  do  but  repeat  the  judgement  of  Aristotle  **^  when  m 
say  that  they  determined  to  carry  on  by  violence  a  woci 
which  bad  been  begun  with  lies.  They  had  extorted  fios 
the  people  an  unwilling  sanction  for  political  change  by  (aibt 
promises  of  foreign  help ;  and  they  resolved  that  the  demoi 
should  be  held  to  the  terms  of  surrender,  although  this  lid 
was  not  forthcoming.  In  fiict,  they  knew  that  they  had  set 
cut  in  a  path  from  which  there  was  no  retreat ;  and  in  •! 
justice  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  showed  no  dispositioo 
to  shrink  from  any  storm  which  their  acts  might  ruie 
against  them.  Shortsighted  as  well  as  treacherous,  thejstiB 
fancied  that  oligarchy  would  advance  the  interests  of  Athens; 
and  as  by  this  they  meant  enrichment  and  license  for  than- 
selves  *''^-  they  were  ready  to  carry  on  the  war  from  their  owi 
private  resources.  Their  activity,  in  short,  was  the  result  of 
an  absorbing  and  pitiless  selfishness,  in  strange  contrast  with 
that  nobler  energy  which  in  the  stirring  words  of  Herodo- 
tos  '**'*^-'  the  Athenians  had  displayed  when,  just  a  hundred 
years  before,  they  had  risen  up  against  the  PeisistratidaL 
The  parts  were  now  reversed,  and  the  demos  at  Atheofl 
returned  to  something  like  the  apathetic  sluggishness  whick 
had  specially  characterised  it  in  the  ages  of  despotism. 


tlic:  olif^nn^hical  fnctionB  from  the  people.  The  Chian  conspirators  are  j*«Dera1lT  ffikt 
of  art  •  thi*  C'hians  ;  *  henct*  we  have  no  suflicient  warrant  for  saying  that  theV^mic 
wlio  now  j«.int><l  tliu  Athenian  plotters  had  broui^ht  about  the  risinir  atraiii^  the  factid 


Samitf 
brought  about  the  risinir  agaiii^  the  factiot 
in  i»owj*r.  It  is  more  likely  tLat  they  joined  the  moveaicnt  when  its  sucoas  teenA 
more  pn)bable  than  its  failure. 

i-^''  Pnljt.  V.  4,  \',\.  1899  Thuc.  viii.  63,  4. 

ihw>  V.  7«.  It  is  true  that  Ilerodotos  ascribes  this  increased  vigour  to  the  fert  tW 
*  when  they  were  free,  ever}-  man  knew  that  he  was  working  for  himself.*  But  cvnidfli 
itm  If  will  m'areely  danj  to'denounce  as  selfish  the  ordei  ly  action  of  a  whole  (itiofJtf  (f 
nation  risin;;  ^'raduallv  to  a  deei>cr  appreciation  of  and  reverence  for  law.  The  uligarcki 
int»'n<le<l  avowetlly  to  legislate  for  one  das**,  and  in  doing  this  to  sweep  away  the  white 
coustilutiou  whicli,  as  they  knew,  expreiised  the  will  of  the  {leople  geucrallv. 
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There  was,  in  tratL,  no  end  to  their  folly  and  madness ;      chap. 
and  in  so  saying,  we  are  but  repeating  the  judgement  of  one 


of  their  own  number  whom  Thucydides  especially  praises  for  Revolt  of 
his  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom.**^  They  would  have  it 
that  oligarchy  must  strengthen  an  empire  which  Phrynichos 
had  solemnly  warned  them  that  it  would  most  assuredly  dis- 
aolTC ;  and  in  this  frenzy  they  dispatched  Peisandros  with 
fire  of  the  commissioners  to  Athens  to  complete  the  work  of 
lerolution  there,  and  to  estalblish  oligarchies  in  any  towns 
which  they  might  visit  on  their  way.  With  the  remaining 
five  Diotrephes  was  sent  as  general  to  operate  in  the  Thrace- 
ward  regions.  His  first  exploit  was  to  suppress  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  in  Thasos  and  to  place  the  oligarchs  in 
power.  Two  months  later  the  oligarchs  showed  their  grati- 
tude for  the  boon  by  fortifying  the  town  and  openly  joining 
tiie  enemies  of  Athens.  To  his  statement  that  the  same 
xesult  followed  this  notable  experiment  in  many  other  places 
{he  historian  adds  a  remark  which  firom  a  different  point  of 
Tiew  agrees  closely  with  the  warning  of  Phrynichos.  The 
sobriety  of  temper,  which  was  created  by  the  government  of 
gentlemen,  inspired  (so  he  tells  us)  a  desire  for  true  freedom 
and  not  for  the  rotten  sham  of  liberty  which  was  all  that  the 
Athenian  oligarchs  had  destined  for  them.*^°*  In  other 
words,  the  latter,  in  the  judgement  of  Thucydides,  were 
traitors  to  their  own  principles  ;  and  their  duty  was  at  once 
to  release  all  the  allies  of  Athens  from  their  allegiance  and 
to  carry  back  Athens  herself  to  the  political  state  from  which 
she  first  began  to  rise  in  the  days  of  Solon. 

With  the  aid  of  some  hoplites  which  he  gathered  as  he  Political 
went  along  Peisandros  did  his  errand  well.     In  the  several  ^!lf it*" 
cities**^  which  he  passed  the  few  were  enabled  to  thrust  ^^oi^a^ 
aside  the  many;  and  when  he  reached  Athens,  he  found  that  ch»ccon- 

.^  spiraton. 

there  was  little  more  for  him  to  do.  He  had  probably 
sent  to  his  partisans  full  tidings  of  the  breach  with  Alki- 
biades,  and  the  conspirators  were  perhaps  not  sorry  to  be 
quit  of  his  interference  and  to  carry  on  their  work  purely  as 
a  political  revolution  without  reference  to  any  foreign  aid. 

iwo  See  page  463.  »•<>»  Thuc.  viii.  64. 

1U02  xhese  were  probably  Androfl,  Tenos,  Kairstos,  and  Aigina.    Thuc.  viii.  69. 


i 
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BOOK     Tliey  boldly  attacked  the  citadel,  and  for  the  time  freedom 
.  of  speech  was  at  an  end.     The  first  blow  fell  upon  Andm- 
kles,  a  man  who  had  been  prominent  among  the  accnsen  of 
Alkibiades  before  his  departure  to  Sicily ;  and  by  a  strange 
irony,  while  that  restless  schemer  was  throwing  hia  infiuenoe 
into  the  opposite  scale,  this  unhappy  victim  w^as  offered  op 
for  the  special  purpose  of  winning  his  faTonr  and  with  it  tlie 
money  of  TissaphemesJ^*    The  work  of  assassination  onei 
begun  was  not  allowed  to  flag  until  it  had  achieved  its  poN 
pose.     Not  many  murders,  however,  were  needed  to  sileiMe 
the  people.     In  the  assembly  the  conspirators  asserted  loadlf 
that  no  pay  ought  under  any  circumstances  to  be  issued  to 
any  citizens  except  while  they  were  actually  serving  in  war, 
and  that  not  more  than  five  thousand  must  be  allowed  to 
retain   the   franchise,  the   principle   being  that   they  onfy 
should  have  a  vote  who  could  contribute  substantially  to  tltf 
needs  of  the  state.   Even  this  was  a  cheat.    The  conspiraton 
had  no  inteution  of  sharing  power,  if  they  should  secue  i^ 
with  others  ;  and  they  took  their  measures  accordingly.  IW 
a  subject  was   proposed   for  discussion  except  after  their 
dictation;  the   men  who  rose  to  speak  on   these  subjecti 
belonged  to  their  faction,  and  the  very  words  of  their  speechei 
were  pre-arranged.     At  the  same  time  beyond  the  walla  rf 
the  assembly  young  men,  hired  as  bravoes  and  murderers, 
struck  down  citizens  whose  presence  might  be  inconvenieDt, 
and  picked  off  especially  all  the  popular  speakers.     The  mm 
who  ventured  to  oppose  a  measure  or  utter  a  protest  i^ainst 
revolution  disappeared  soon   and   for  ever;  and   with  the 
silencing  of  all  opposition  followed  perfect  impunity  for  the 
assassins.     The  order  of  society  was  for  the  time  broken  iip. 
No  man  could  put  trust  even  in  those  whom  he  had  lookel 
upon  as  his  friends.    Among  the  ranks  of  the  oligarchs  were 
some  who,  as  it  had  been  supposed,  were  firmly  attached  to 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  state ;  and  if  these  could 
change  sides,  of  whom  could  anyone  be  sure  9     A  knot  of 
men  striking  swiftly  and  surely  had  brought  about  a  coUapie 
of  authority  and  that  extreme  depression  of  the  people  which 
must  follow  this  collapse  ;  and  their  number  was  commooij 

1003  Thuc.  \aii.  65,  2. 
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exaggerated  by  citizens  who  dared  not  stir  to  bring  an  chap. 
offender  to  justice  lest  by  so  doing  they  should  sign  their  own 
death-warrant.  While  Antiphon  with  his  partisans  took 
advantage  of  these  vague  and  indefinite  terrors,  he  availed 
himself,  with  even  greater  ingenuity,  of  the  existing  consti- 
tutional forms  for  the  more  effectual  subjugation  of  the 
people.  The  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  still  held  their 
meetings ;  and  if  there  were  some  who  had  spirit  enough  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  Senate-house,  there  were  others 
who  would  feel  that  even  their  absence  might  tell  as  much 
against  them  as  a  speech  in  opposition  to  oligarchic  innova- 
tions. We  can  scarcely  explain  in  any  other  way  the  appear- 
ance of  citizens  honestly  attached  to  the  existing  constitution 
in  assemblies  where  that  constitution  except  in  the  dead 
letter  was  utterly  set  at  naught.  Their  presence  was  all  that 
Antiphon  wanted,  for  if  they  were  present,  they  must  vote ;  and 
by  their  vote  they  must  be  bound.  The  revolution,  in  short, 
"was  practically  accomplished ;  and  it  was  achieved  the  more 
rapidly  and  effectually  because  the  public  assembly  still  met 
and  the  Probouleutic  council  of  five  hundred  still  went 
through  the  form  of  proposing  the  subjects  to  be  discussed. 
Whatever  was  done  therefore  was  done  by  the  act  of  the  people : 
and  if  the  people  chose  to  pass  decrees  without  debate,  the 
responsibility  of  so  doing  must  rest  with  themselves.  Tlius 
was  the  highest  and  best  characteristic  of  the  Athenian 
people — their  respect  for  law  and  order — ingeniously  used 
as  an  instrument  for  establishing  and  keeping  up  a  reign  of 
terror.*^^  While  this  terror  was  at  its  height,  Peisandros 
with  his  colleagues  arrived.  They  set  themselves  at  once  to 
complete  the  work  Which  a  series  of  dastardly  murders  had 
brought  so  nearly  to  a  successful  issue.  Their  first  proposal 
was  to  appoint  ten  commissioners,  Peisandros  seemingly 
being  one  of  them,  with  absolute  powers,  charged  to  be  ready 
by  a  given  day  with  a  plan  for  the  better  government  of  the 
city.  On  the  day  named,  the  assembly  was  summoned,  not,  as 
usual,  to  the  Pnyx  within  the  walls,  where  the  interference 
of  the  Metoikoi  or  alien  residents  and  even  of  the  slaves 
might  be  inconvenient  or  dangerous,  but  to  the  Temenos 

i»o*  Thuc.  viu.  66. 
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HI. 


^ 


ROOK  of  Poseidon  at  Kolonos  about  a  mile  beyond  the  city  giia 
Without  preface  or  comment  the  commissionen  it  the 
su^'prestion  of  Peisandros  proposed  that  every  citizen  shoall 
bo  left  perfectly  free  to  bring  forward  any  measm^  wbafai- 
ever,  and  that  any  attempt  to  punish  him  by  means  of  &e 
G  raphe  Paronomdn  or  writ  for  illegal  procedure '•**  ihoali 
be  visited  by  heavy  pains  and  penalties.  One  great  bohnil 
of  Athenian  polity  was  thus  thrown  down  without  a  proiM^ 
for  the  citizens  now  knew  well  that  the  assassins  were  mi^ 
with  their  daggers ;  and  the  next  proposition  swept  awajal 
existing  ofEces  and  all  pay  except  for  military  service,  wli3e 
it  gave  the  commissioners  power  to  choose  five  men  nb 
should  in  their  turn  choose  one  hundred,  these  handled 
again  nominating  each  three.  It  was  further  agreed  dxat 
these  Four  Hundred,  invested  with  absolute  powers,  Bboali 
take  their  place  in  the  council  chamber  and  carry  od  tk 
government  after  their  will  and  pleasure,  taking  conittd, 
whenever  they  might  wish  to  do  so,  with  the  Five  Thousiai 
citizens  not  of  Athens  butofNephelokokkygia.*^*  Withfli 
tninsparent  cheat  they  set  upon  the  city  the  iron  yoke  of » 
utterly  selfish  despotism.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  tta 
qualifications  which  would  intitle  a  man  to  take  his  place  ii 
this  mysterious  company ;  no  list  was  published  of  men  who 
might  be  included  in  it ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  define  the 
checks  which  they  might  exercise  on  the  act-s  of  the  Semtei 
or  to  regulate  the  times  of  meeting.  The  whole  thing  wM 
meant  to  be  an  insolent  mockery,  and  it  was  received,  u 
such,  with  the  silence  which  oligarchs  loved  as  the  best 
sign  of  popular  docility.  Such  were  the  blessings  whici 
Athens  received  from  conspirators  who  prided  thenisekei 
on  being  gentlemen,  brave,  refined  and  honourable,  and  whfl 
regarded  plain-spoken   demagogues    (if  the  word  must  h 

i9^'»  See  Apiwndix  IT. 

liMN)  TlK*j>un><«<!  of  Peisniidros  in  puttinia:  forth  this  phantom  company  is  distioctli 
Rtatod  l>y  ThucyditloH  when  he  spciiks  of  the  conimiMioners  sent  to  pacin-  the  innti 
8aino8,  viii.  72,  and  again  viii.  84i,  8,  of  the  second  attempt  to  hoodwink*  tbcsn,  lado' 
the  iitt('ni])t  i}f  TherunieneA,  viii.  SI),  to  tarn  the  fiction  into  aomethin^  like  a  irilitf- 
But  8till  more  ciearly  after  the  demolition  of  the  fort  at  Ketlonia,  ThocjdidM,  nil  $i 
11,  H;iy.s  that  the  6,000  were  simply  a  stalking;  horee,  whi<>h  might  be  used  for  thedooMe 
pur|M»e  of  giving  a  nanction  to  the  acts  of  the  oligarchy,  and  of  impr^sing  tbepc^fk 
generally  with  the  notion  that  the  government  wa«  really  aupported  by  thia  UiTpe  hoflf 
of  infranchiiicd  citizi'ns.  The  more  intelligent  must  surely  have  seen  throujj^  ^ 
device. 
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Bfled)  as  the  very  scum  and  offscouring  of  the  earth.     For     chap. 

VIII 

the  noisy  arguments   of  these  vulgar  debaters  they  had 


mbstituted  the  point  of  the  dagger ;  and  a  large  measure  of 
success  had  rewarded  a  graceful  change  singularly  befitting 
men  of  careful  culture  and  ancient  lineage. 

All  that  remained  now  to  be  done  was  the  installation  of  Expulsion 

of  the 

the  tyrants  into  the  chamber  of  the  senate  which  represented  CouncU  of 
the  Kleisthenean  tribes.  The  work  was  soon  done.  All  Athens  Hondred. 
fiUB  now  one  vast  garrison.  The  dismal  pleasantry  of  comic 
poets  drew  pictures  of  citizens  buying  food  in  full  armour 
aaid  carrying  it  off  to  their  homes.  Hence  it  was  easy  for 
the  conspirators  to  instruct  their  bravoes  to  remain  near  at 
luuid  after  the  dispersal  of  the  citizens  (few  probably  in  num- 
ber and  utterly  cowed  in  spirit)  from  the  place  of  meeting  at 
S^olonos.  These  instruments  of  despotism  were  men  from 
Andros,  Tenos  and  Karystos,  with  whom  were  mingled  some 
Athenians  who  had  been  sent  as  settlers*  to  Aigina,  duped 
probably  into  joining  the  plot  by  the  notion  that  they  would 
liftve  the  aid  of  the  Persians  against  the  deadly  enmity  of  the 
expelled  islanders  and  their  Spartan  friends.'^^  Attended  by 
this  goodly  band  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  assassins  *^®* 
carrying  each  his  hidden  dagger,  the  four  hundred  marched 
firom  Kolonos  to  the  senate  house,  and  commanded  the 
senators  to  depart,  tendering  them  at  the  same  time  theii 
pay  for  the  fraction  of  their  ofiicial  year  which  was  still  to 
run  out.  The  money  was  taken ;  the  democracy  of  Kleis- 
thenes  died  with  self-inflicted  ignominy;  and  in  its  place 
Tvas  set  up  the  religious  association  of  the  old  Eupatrid 
polity.^^®  The  work  begun  by  Solon  and  ended  by  Perikles 
Tvas  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the  intolerance  of  the  old 
Aryan  civilisation  which  had  proved  a  very  upas-tree  to  all 
healthy  political  growth.^**® 

The  selfish  and  heartless  traitors  who  had  thus  undone  the  Overturca 
•work  of  a  century  were  to  receive  some  hard  and  wholesome  Himdred  to 
lessons.     The  faithless  demos,  which  by  the  confession  of  ^s^- 
Phrynichos  had  alone  kept  the  empire  together,  had  been 

»«w  See  page  114. 

1908  jiie  new  association  consisted  of  300:  but  the  conspirators  had  already  orj^anised 
a  band  of  120  young  men,  gathered  seemingly  from  vanous  Greek  cities,  for  carrying 
out  the  sentences  of  their  Yehmic  tribunal.    Thuc.  viii.  69,  4. 

1900  s«e  vol  i.  p.  18.  loi''  See  vol.  i.  p.  21. 
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31  «^      -rS^i-nnILj  iijT^iv^i  aati  coc  dowa.     The  tnntjr  (di^aidn, 

^  "'" —    -v-li:  i.rLiii  Aa«m*g^--iTfi7a  *  iMtJriMgg  conTenieat inatnunqit 
-Lu.!.  l«.i^  lzjI  tr:cciie»:ii&;  unb  in  eoorte  of  law,  were  mm 
zi-izrzir:.     TztzT^  -M-iilii  zi^setjr^  be  no  diScnltj inadjiistng 
zisz  -.i.irrti  -^1^  Sc<kra^  Azsd  no  hindrmnee  to  the  enjojineit 
::  1  z*rx:*r  ^kilj  zcedied  to  iwaidl  the  exhnnated  powen  d 
A-LLn—i.     ILe  zLesea^  v^s  aceordinglT  sent  in  InU  oonfidenee 
'<:  JkT^  1'  L^k-rl-ef^  Azid  by  him  treated  with  contempt" 
Tlr:   Stoj'^z.   £77. g  'McLl  niX  bring  himself  to  beliere  tU 
ilri7  -r  :rk  iri^  qihe  §*:•  weQ  done  as  they  asserted  it  tok^ 
^Lzi  Lt  •:L?i*n:tc^i  ru:  tLc  pies^nce  of  a  Spartan  annj  under 
tl^  ^il-=  •::  tl^cr  '-irr  would  stir  np  the  slambering  fir» 
Sirz-iizr  :2i-er^::nr  for  a  large  reinforcement  to  Sparta, he 
ill.TTr'i  nf^':ir:i.z   time   fcr  their  march    to   the   Athenian 
c-.rirr  i-'i  tl-rz.  acv^inoed  &om  Dekeleia  in  the  hope  that 
::-rr  r  rrSrn:  0.:  rj:'i5:o!i  within  the  city  might  even  enable  him 
:•:■  '^irrv  tie  wilia  by  storm.     He  fomid  himself  completdj 
mUt^iiiirrii.     Th-re  was  no  slackening  in  the  watch^  and  some 
of  :Le  eneoiT  who  ap^proached  too  close  paid  a  heavy  penalty 
f-.r  tLrrir  rashness,  while  a  body  of  Athenian  hoplites,  buv- 
cien.  and  light-armed  troops,  sallying  ont,  caused  him  some 
loss.    Ajis  therefore  after  awhile  sent  his  Peloponnesian  rein- 
foroem^n:  home,  and  returned  to  his  border  fortress  whitha 
a  fresh  embassy  &om  the  Foor  Hundred  soon  followed  him- 
These  were  more  graciously  treated,  and  received  his  sanction 
to  send  envoys  to  make  their  wishes  known  at  Sparta. 
Attempted        But  the  t^T^nts  felt  that  their  work  was  but  half  done, 
reroiaUon    rather  was  not  done  at  all,  so  long  as  they  failed  to  secure 
AtSuDoe.     ^j^^  co-operation  of  the  army  of  Samos.     They  knew  that 

opposition  there  would  soon  stir  up  the  nautic  crowd  of 
Athens  and  Peiraieus  to  decided  action,^^^^  and  it  was  hi^ 
time  therefore  to  soothe  men  whose  discontent  could  not  bot 
be  dangerous.  Envoys  were  accordingly  sent  to  assure  them 
that  the  oligarchical  conspirators  had  acted  from  a  disin- 
terested generosity  which  looked  only  t<j  the  interests  of  the 
citj-  and  the  empire;  that  they  had  done  away  with  a 
cumbrous  and  impracticable  franchise,  securing  at  the  same 
time  a  great  saving  in  the  public  expenditure ;  but  that  the 

»wi  Thuc.  viii.  71.  ww  lb.  viii.  72. 
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governing  body,  being  still  five  thousand,  fully  represented     chap. 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people.     Before  they  could  reach   > — r— ^ 


Samos,  the  traitors  in  that  island  had  set  in  motion  the 
machinery  which  Antiphon  had  worked  so  successfully  at 
home.  Some  few  of  the  Samians,  who  scarcely  a  year  ago 
had  taken  part  in  the  democratic  revolution,  were  induced  to 
join  the  plot.'^**  The  brave  work  was  begun  by  the  murder 
of  Hyperbolos  who  had  been  ostracised  by  the  combined 
partisans  of  Alkibiades  and  Nikias  certainly  six,  and  perhaps 
even  ten,  years  earlier.**^*  During  this  long  period  he  had 
lived,  it  would  seem,  inoffensively  at  Samos ;  nor  can  the 
invective  of  Thucydides  *^**  be  taken  as  involving  the  least 
reflexion  on  his  moral  character.  He  was,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  a  man  rude  and  blustering  in  speech,  who  made  no 
secret  of  his  horror  of  oligarchs  and  all  their  wicked  ways ; 
and  this  was  a  very  sufficient  reason  for  picking  him  out  as 
the  first  victim  for  the  slaughter.  The  Samian  traitors 
were  ably  seconded  in  this  crime  by  the  general  Charrainos 
and  some  other  Athenians  associated  with  them  in  the 
conspiracy.*^^^  Sundry  other  like  things  they  did,  the  his- 
torian tells  us ;  and  they  were  fast  maturing  their  scheme 
for  putting  down  the  opposition  of  the  adverse  majority.  In 
all  likelihood,  their  plans  might  have  been  carried  out,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  precautions  taken  by  Leon  and  Diomedon, 
the  commanders  sent  out  on  the  suggestion  of  Peisandros  to 
supersede  the  oligarchic  PhrynichosJ^'^  Honestly  attached 
to  the  law  and  constitution  of  Athens,   these  men   never 

1915  Thucydides,  viii.  73,  2,  says  that  *  they  of  the  Samians  who  had  risen  up  against 
the  men  in  power  and  were  now  demos,  now  changed  their  minds  and  were  persuaded, 
to  the  number  of  800,  to  join  the  Athenian  conspiracy  and  put  down  the  rest  as  demos.* 
We  have  seen  that  Thucydides,  in  speaking  of  oligarchic  plots,  habitually  us<.*s  expres- 
sions which  on  a  careless  or  hasty  reader  might  leave  the  impression  that  the  plotters  re- 
presented the  people  generallv,  see  notes  1836, 1896.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  fur 
supposing  that  more  than  the  300  joined  the  Athenian  conspirators,  and  these  may,  it 
is  more  than  possible,  have  been  men  of  oligarchic  sympathies  who  had  joined  the  revo- 
lution only  because,  come  what  might,  they  were  resolved  to  be  on  the  winning  side. 
Tiiis  excellent  rule  was  very  widely  acted  upon  by  the  Hellenic  oligarchs.  The  phrase 
ovrti  «T}/4o«  merely  means  that  thev  were  members  of  the  demo3  and  not  that  they  con- 
stituted the  demos. 

»»'4  See  note  1657. 

1915  Thucydides  is  not  a  man  of  many  words  and  he  is  by  no  means  lavish  of  epithets. 
When  then  he  attributes  i^ox^ripCa  and  novripia^  or  pestilent  rascality,  to  a  political  oppo- 
nent, without  telling  us  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  these  names,  we  may  fairly  set 
down  his  language  as  invective.  We  have  to  remember  that  for  the  murders  of  Antiphon 
be  has  no  censures  whatever,  while  Antiphon  himself  i3  eulogised  as  a  very  pattern  of 
all  that  is  excellent. 

wi«  Thuc.  viii.  73  S  »»"  Thuc.  vUi.  54. 
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reroing  bo»ljr,  bein;  still  five  tlioiiiiiii'i.  T-iV.;  tv;;*'*-^*.': 
_t  wliole  mass  of  tlie  pe-'ple.  BtEvw  •:^<:y  -.'vii.-:  t-.-i  -i 
J108,  the  traitora  in  tLit  i*Uri'l  ha-!  tcE  Iz  :n.'::-  ii  '^-r 
fihinerj  wLicIi  Aiitij)!ioii  hiiJ  w.^rkrHi  *:■  *--jh:>::ii:'i..y  i: 
jie.  Some  few  of  the  Satiii:iii5.  who  Joar-.'oLv  i  ~--i.v  x;i 
1  taken  part  in  the  dem^wratio  rev-j-litioa.  were  ui-li-:*^:  :■:■ 
a  tiie  plot.""  The  brave  work  was  Ivi'"^.  "jj  :'.?  cir! -r 
Hjpeibolos  who  had  been  ostriois-^l  tj  '.h-:  '.■■.■  niotn-l 
rtiians  of  Alkibiades  and  Xikias  Ccrtair.Ij  «ix.  und  r-rrliaps 
m  ten,  years  earlier.''^"  Durini  this  I-.  n^  ;-;ri'.-l  he  Lad 
ed,  it  would  seem,  inoffensively  at  Sanii* :  or  oan  the 
wctive  of  Thucydides ''■*  be  taken  as  Lir^Irin;.' the  Uast 
lexion  on  his  moral  character.  He  was.  tli-rre  can  be  no 
nht,  a  man  rude  and  blastering  in  st-re-jh.  wL-j  njade  no 
oet  of  his  horror  of  oligarchs  and  all  their  ^  jkeil  ways ; 
A  this  was  a  very  sufEcient  reason  for  t  iokin:^  him  out  as 
e  fint  victim  for  the  slaughter.  The  Siiiiiin  traitors 
xe  ably  seconded  in  this  crime  by  the  ir^nr-nl  L'harml::.:.3 
td  some  other  Athenians  ass-:-:iated  with  ?h-a  in  tL* 
•■piracy."'*  Sundry  other  like  thiajs  thrv  .11-1,  ie  his- 
«bB  tells  nsj  and  they  were  fast  nutartnj  tltir  rvh-in- 
*  potting  down  the  opposition  f'i  the  advers-i  =Li'-  T^tj.  J^ 
llikelihiKjd,  their  plans  might  have  be«i  carried  oot,  had 
not  been  for  the  precantions  taken  bj  Leon  and  DiomedDn. 
in  eonimandera  sent  out  on  the  aoggestion  of  Pcisukiios  w 
rsede  the  oligarchic  Plirynichos.'*"    HooeBtlj  i 

r  ajid  conatitntioD  of  Athens,  time  la^  ^«t 
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BOOR  quitted  Samoa  without  leaving  behind  them  some  sldps  to 
keep  guard  against  oligarchical  intriguers ;  and  they  were 
ably  and  zealously  seconded  by  the  trierarch  Thrasylos  anl 
by  Thrasyboulos  then  sernng  as  a  hoplite  in  the  army.  The 
murders  which  followed  the  assassination  of  Hyperboki 
taught  all  who  were  not  traitors  that  it  was  high  time  to 
be  up  and  stirring.  Boused  by  the  earnest  requests  made  to 
them,  Thrasyboulos  and  Thrasylos  canvassed  the  army  pe^ 
sonally,  praying  them  not  only  to  guard  the  laws  of  Atheu^ 
but  not  to  let  go  their  hold  on  Samos  which  had  now  beoone 
the  mainstay  of  her  empire.  The  sincerity  of  the  men  whom 
they  addressed  was  attested  by  the  heartiness  of  their 
answers ;  and  foremost  with  their  pledges  of  fidelity  were  the 
picked  crew  of  the  Paralian  trireme,  all  free  citizens,  to 
whom  the  very  thought  of  oligarchy  was  intensely  repnlsire. 
When,  then,  the  three  hundred  ventured  to  trust  the  issue  to 
the  dagger  or  the  sword,  they  were  met  by  a  resistance 
which  cost  them  the  lives  of  thirty  of  their  number.  Hw 
by  a  righteous  Nemesis  this  conspiracy  against  law  ani 
order  was  suppressed  by  leaders  sent  out  to  supersede  a  man 
who,  on  being  deprived  of  his  command,  had  joined  the  ranb 
of  the  plotters.  The  victors  were  more  generous  than  the 
vanquished  deserved,  more  generous  than  sound  policy  re- 
quired that  they  should  be.  Three  only  of  those  who  were 
most  guilty  were  banished ;  the  rest  were  allowed  to  remain 
unmolested  under  the  rule  of  the  demos  which  they  hid 
sought  to  subvert.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  the 
Paralian  trireme  with  Chaireas,  the  son  of  Archestratos^ 
was  dispatched  to  Athens  with  a  report  of  what  had  talcen 
place.  They  sailed  ignorantly  into  the  lion's  den.  As  soon 
as  they  landed,  some  few  of  the  men  were  imprisoned  by  the 
Four  Hundred ;  the  rest  were  placed  in  another  ship  and 
ordered  to  cruise  about  Euboia.  Chaireas  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  and  hastening  to  Samos,  informed  the  army  that 
Athens  was  in  the  hands  of  tyrants  who  were  scourging  the 
citizens  and  insulting  their  wives  and  children,  and  whoee 
intention  was  to  imprison  and  to  put  to  death  those  of  their 
kinsfolk  who  were  not  prepared  to  submit  to  their  dictation. 
The  picture  was  possibly  overcoloured,  although  how  far  and 
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in  what  respects  overcoloured,  we  cannot  say.    Of  the  secret     chap. 
murders  it  seems  to  take  even  too  little  count ;  and  the  pre- 


vious history  of  Hellenic  despotism  furnishes  slender  warrant 
for  denying  the  likelihood  of  the  crimes  ascribed  by  Chaireas 
to  these  heartless  and  violent  men,  unless  we  are  to  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  excellent  and  virtuous  Antiphon. 
But  the  historian  who  has  not  a  word  of  censure  for  the 
murderers  of  Androkles  and  Hyperboles  charges  Chaireas 
indignantly  with  heaping  lie  on  lie,^^^®  because  his  tidings 
were  not  as  scrupulously  exact  as  in  a  man  who  wished  to 
leave  materials  for  history  they  certainly  should  have  been. 

The  escape  of  Chaireas  was  followed  by  results  which  Dcteraima- 
showed  that  the  tyrants  had  committed  a  blunder  in  not  Athenimns 
putting  him  to  death.  The  first  impulse  of  the  army  in  {^^Sitam 
Samos  was  to  punish  the  conspirators  whom  after  the  defeat  the  oonsti- 
of  the  recent  attack  they  had  let  off  so  cheaply :  and  if  they 
listened  soberly  to  the  advisers  who  warned  them  of  the 
folly  of  intestine  quarrels  while  the  enemy  only  awaited  an 
opportunity  for  crushing  them,  they  became  only  the  moi-e 
eamestiy  bent  on  arresting  the  madness  before  it  should  go 
further.  An  oath  inforced  by  the  most  solemn  sanctions 
was  taken  by  every  soldier  in  the  army  that  he  would  main- 
tain hannony  under  the  ancient  constitution  of  Athens,  that 
he  would  vigorously  carry  on  the  war,  and  that  he  would 
have  no  dealings  with  the  Four  Hundred  whom  they  de- 
nounced as  public  enemies.  By  taking  this  oath  the  Samians 
cemented  their  alliance  with  Athens,  thus  showing  that  for 
both  there  must  be  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies 
in  a  sense  far  higher  than  that  of  the  formal  compact  inserted 
in  ordinary  treaties.  The  members  of  the  oligarchical  party 
were  made  to  bind  themselves  by  the  same  pledges,  although 
past  experience  tended  to  show  that  when  their  strength 
returned  these  pledges  would  share  the  fate  of  the  withs  and 
shackles  bound  round  the  limbs  of  Samson. 

But  the  citizens  assembled  at  Samos  did  even  more.     In  a  Resoiation 
formal  assembly  it  was  ruled  that  as  the  Demos  at  Athens  dtizens  at 
had  been  forcibly  put  down  the   lawful   administration  of  f,^t^*^ 
government  devolved  upon  themselves,  and  that  they  in  fact  '^^**®°w?5 

1918  Thuc.  viii.  74, 8.  .  city. 
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BOOK  coiistitiitod  the  true  Athens.  Exercising  thns  fheir  im- 
- — t^ — '  doubted  rights  of  citizenship,  they  deposed  sach  of  their 
generals  and  trierarchs  as  were  suspected  of  being  concerned 
with  the  oligarchical  conspiracy,  Thrasybonlos  and  Thrasjloi 
being  among  the  officers  chosen  in  their  place.  The  assemUj 
was  one  worthy  of  that  great  name  of  Athens  which  Nikias 
knew  better  how  to  invoke  than  to  defend. *•*•  Unlike  the 
contemptible  or  starving  senators  who  consented  to  abandon 
their  trust  for  a  pittance  held  out  to  them  by  traitors,  tlie 
speakers  in  the  Samian  council  declared  with  memonUe 
terseness  that  Athens  had  revolted  from  them,  and  that  this 
fact  could  not  humiliate  and  should  not  discourage  those  who 
hud  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  apostasy.  A  lawless  minoritj 
was  in  rebellion  against  the  established  law  and  polity  oi 
Athens ;  and  although  they  might  fancy  it  otherwise,  they 
stood  at  a  terrible  disadvantage  with  the  citizens  at  Samoa. 
Here  was  gathered  the  whole  force  of  the  imperial  city  in  an 
island  which  in  the  time  of  its  revolt  had  done  more  than  anj 
other  ally  to  shake  the  foundations  of  her  empire.  There 
was  no  need  to  change  their  position  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war.  Nay  because  her  army  and  fleet  had  found  a  sure 
refuge  in  Samos  and  friends  to  be  trusted  to  the  uttermost 
in  the  Samians,  therefore  and  only  therefore  was  the  month 
of  the  Peiraieus  kept  open  for  the  conveyance  of  supplies  to 
a  town  which  must  othenvise  soon  be  starved  out.  The 
traitors  of  Athens  were  thus  really  in  their  power,  for  ther 
might  at  any  moment  sail  from  Samos  and  block  up  the 
harbour  themselves.  If  again  their  thought  was  for  money, 
the  city  since  the  Sicilian  disasters  had  been  able  to  do  hot 
little  for  them.  The  citizens  in  Samos  were  serving  prac- 
tically at  their  own  cost :  and  the  city  which  had  failed  to 
send  them  gold  was  now  unable  to  send  them  even  that 
good  counsel  which  alone  intitles  a  city  to  rule  over  a  camp. 
In  few  words,  the  conspirators  at  Athens  had  sinned  by  set- 
ting at  naught  the  laws  of  their  fathers ;  it  was  the  business 
of  the  citizens  at  Samos  to  keep  those  laws  and  to  compel 
these  traitors  to  keep  them.  It  was  unhappy  that  the  simple 
majesty  of  these  words  should  be  marred  by  a  reference  to  the 

»»»y  Time,  vii.  64,  2.    See  j)«ge  408, 
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arch-traitor  who  had  brought  all  these  woes  upon  Atheus,  and     chap. 
still  more  unhappy  that  this  reference  should  express  the 


hope  of  obtaining  through  his  influence  the  alliance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Persian  king.  But  the  better  conviction  expressed 
itself  when  they  added  that  so  long  as  they  possessed  a  fleet 
they  might  carry  Attica  with  them  to  other  lands,  and  make 
for  her  a  new  history.^^** 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  Athenians  in  Samos  when  the  Election  of 

All    *  Vw*     ^ 

ten  envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  reached  Delos  and  heard  as  genor^ 
the  report  that  the  citizens  serving  in  Samos  would  have  cj^j^engat 
nothing  to  do  with  the  oligarchic  usurpers.  They  naturally  Samos. 
hesitated  to  go  further,  fearing  probably  most  of  all  that  the 
influence  of  Alkibiades  might  be  set  in  the  scale  against  them. 
At  first  it  seemed  unlikely  that  theii:  fears  would  be  realised. 
The  main  body  of  the  citizens  at  Samos  was  greatly  opposed 
to  his  restoration :  and  it  needed  all  the  eloquence  and  energy 
of  Thrasyboulos  to  induce  them  to  consent  to  his  recall.^^*^ 
But  Thrasyboulos  was  as  firmly  convinced,  as  the  oligarchic 
envoys  had  been,  that  Alkibiades  could  do  what  he  pleased 
with  Tissaphemes,  and  that  the  salvation  of  Athens  depended 
on  her  obtaining  foreign  aid,  or  at  the  least  in  detaching  Persia 
from  the  aUiance  with  Sparta.  Under  this  conviction  he 
went  to  Magnesia  and  brought  back  Alkibiades  to  Samos. 
The  narrative  of  his  introduction  to  the  assembly  is  painful 
not  so  much  for  the  glibness  of  the  lies  strung  together  by 
this  consummate  traitor  as  for  the  pitiable  credulity  of  his 
hearers.  To  the  oligarchs  he  had  said  that  on  no  considera- 
tion would  he  again  set  foot  on  Attic  soil  until  the  demos 
which  had  driven  him  into  exile  should  be  put  down :  '^^* 
speaking  to  the  people,  he  laid  the  blame  of  his  calamities 
not  upon  them  but  upon  his  own  unhappy  destiny.  He  had 
told  the  oligarchs  that  the  suppression  of  the  democratic  con- 
stitution was  the  one  indispensable  condition  for  winning  the 
thorough  confidence  of  the  Persian  king :  to  the  people  he 
not  only  uttered  no  hint  that  any  such  condition  was  re- 
quired, but  he  described  in  moving  terms   the   absorbing 

1920  Xii(ias  expressed  tbe  same  feeling,  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  fatal  retreat  from 
Syracuse  he  said  that  men  made  the  city,  and  not  walls  or  ships  which  had  no  crews  to 
man  them.    Thuc.  vii.  77,  7. 

iwi  Thuc.  viii  81.  *«»  See  page  461. 
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BOOK  anxiety  of  Tissaphemes  to  secure  the  close  friendship  of 
^—  ,* — ^  democratic  Athens.  The  restoration  of  AUdbiades  would 
remove  the  only  barrier  that  separated  them;  and  when 
this  i/vas  thrown  down,  there  was  no  sacrifice  which  he  wonU 
regard  as  too  great  to  be  made  in  their  fiivonr.  So  long  u 
a  Dareik  remained  in  his  pnrse,  they  shonld  never  lack  food: 
nay,  he  would  provide  money  by  taming  his  silTOr  conch  into 
coin;  and  the  Phenician  fleet  which,  as  he  declared,  wasalready 
at  Aspendos  should  be  brought  up  to  their  aid  instead  of  thit 
of  the  Feloponnesians.  Not  one,  it  would  seem,  asked  why, 
if  Tissaphemes  was  thus  pining  for  the  friendship  of  Athens, 
he  should  be  so  late  in  expressing  his  desire.  All  who  heud 
him  were  too  much  carried  away  by  the  heated  fancies  of  the 
moment  to  question  the  facts  stated  by  Alkibiades  or  to  see 
that  he  had  a  triple  motive  in  thus  parading  his  supposed 
influence  with  the  Persian  satrap.  If  his  statements  could 
only  be  credited,  they  would  strike  terror  into  the  oligarchs 
at  Athens  and  paralyse  the  action  of  the  Clubs  in  the  city, 
while  they  would  encourage  the  army  in  Samos  and  impress 
them  with  a  due  sense  of  his  importance.  Lastly  they  would 
have  the  effect  of  sowing  mistrust  between  Tissaphemes  and 
his  Peloponnesian  allies,  and  of  disappointing  the  bright 
hopes  of  the  Spartans.  So  greedily  were  his  words  received 
by  his  hearers  that  before  the  assembly  dispersed  he  was 
appointed  general,  and  a  strong  wish  was  expressed  to  sail 
at  once  to  the  Peiraieus  and  punish  the  men  who  had  sab- 
verted  the  constitution.  From  this  course  Alkibiades  strongly 
dissuaded  them.  He  had  a  part  to  play  with  Tissaphemes, 
and  in  order  to  get  away  he  promised  to  return  so  soon  as  he 
should  have  concerted  with  him  the  necessary  measures  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  For  the  moment  possibly  he  was  sincere 
in  his  wish  to  help  his  countrymen ;  but  he  was  much  more 
eager  to  impress  on  the  satrap  his  own  greatness  as  an 
Athenian  general :  and  the  dangers  of  the  future  could  do 
little  to  damp  his  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  play  on  the 
fears  of  the  Athenians  for  Tissaphemes  and  to  terrify  the 
satrap  by  exaggerating  the  power  and  the  resources  of 
Atheii8.»»«3 

1W3  Thuc.  viu  81,  82. 
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But  before  the  return  of  Alkibiades  to  Magnesia,   the     chap. 
oligarchic  envoys,  who  had  felt  their  bravery  oozing  away r-^ 


at  Delos,  ventured  on  presenting  themselves  to  the  assembly  Recepdon 
of  the  citizens  at  Samos.  They  were  received  with  a  storm  garchic^  " 
of  indignation  which  threatened  their  lives ;  but  when  at  gJi^^^  *' 
length  they  were  allowed  to  speak,  they  delivered  them- 
selves of  the  comforting  message  with  which  they  had  been 
eharged,'^^  adding  some  comments  which  recent  incidents 
seemed  to  call  for.  The  manifest  hatred  of  the  army  for 
government  by  a  club  of  tyrants  drew  forth  the  assurance 
that  all  the  Five  Thousand  would  take  their  place  in  turn 
in  the  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred:  and  the  vehement 
charges  of  treachery  were  met  by  the  rejoinder  that,  if  they 
had  wished  to  betray  the  city,  they  would  have  had  an 
exceUent  opportunity  for  so  doing,  when  Agis  appeared  with 
the  Peloponnesian  army  before  the  walls.  But  with  .special 
earnestness  they  inveighed  against  the  monstrous  lies  with 
which,  as  they  insisted,  Chaireas  had  cheated  the  citizens  in 
Samos.  There  was  no  intention  whatever  of  doing  the  leatt 
harm  to  their  wives,  their  children,  or  their  kinsfolk ;  nor 
could  the  charges  of  past  ill-treatment  be  sustained.  The 
assassination  of  men  who  were  honestly  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Athens  was  a  subject  on  which  it  was  best  to  be 
silent;  and  about  this  therefore  they  said  nothing.  Their 
lame  and  stumbling  apology  rather  inflamed  than  soothed 
the  angry  feelings  of  their  hearers,  of  whom  a  large  majority 
insisted  on  immediate  return  to  Peiraieus  to  punish  the 
traitors  and  to  undo  their  work.  The  situation  was  indeed 
one  of  overwhelming  difficulty.  The  conspirators  at  Athens 
had  already  humbled  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Spartan 
king ;  how  soon  they  might  be  brought  to  make  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  city,  no  one  could  tell.  In  this 
same  assembly  were  present  envoys  from  Argos  who  had  come 
to  offer  their  help  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  the 
democracy.  These  envoys  had  accompanied  the  crew  which 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  Paralian  trireme  and  which,  having 
been  sent  first  to  cruise  about  Euboia,  had  been  afterwards 
with  singular  want  of  caution  charged  to  convey  to  Sparta  a 

»w*  See  p._480. 
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BOOK     seoond  embassy  ftom  the  Four  Hundred.    Tlie  letolt  ih 
«■    ■'   ^  such  as  might  have  liMi  looked  Ibr.    On  xeachingiheAqiii 
coast  they  seized  (ke  eirroys,  Laispodifts,  Aristioi^ioiiy  ■! 
Melesias,  and  deliyered  them  as  prieonevs  to  flie  Azgifsivtt 
whose  ambassadors  they  suled  etvaighi  to-  fiamos,'**    Hm 
determined  efforts  to  dose  tiie.war  justified  &e  snqpidoa  W 
the  oligarchs  were  determined  to  have  peace  at  any  oosL  Qi 
the  other  hand,  if  the  fleet  sailed  fiom  Samoa  to  poltes 
the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  the  insular  and  oontiiiental  fliiia 
subject  to  Athens  would  be  left  at  onoe  at  tha  mer^  of  fli 
enemy ;  nor  conld  it  be  denied  Hiat  this  danger  was  tiieiMii 
immediate  and  the  more  glaring.     Ag^ainat  this  plaaAfti- 
biades  threw  the  whole  weight  of  hia  inflnenoe ;  and  fli 
people  accordingly  gave  it  np.    The  historian  who  bdisfW 
that  in  this  instance  at  least  the  advice  of  AUdUades  ssi 
thoroughly  wise  and  beneficial  adds  that  at  the  momaBi  M 
other  man  would  have  had  the  least  chance  of  ifistnisiHl 
the  people  from  the  enterprise.    Pacifying  the  assemUjr  n 
well  as  he  could,  Alkibiades  bade  the  enyoys  of  the  lov 
Hundred  go  back  and  tell  their  masters  that  they  must  jidl 
up  their  power  to  the  Five  Hundred  whom  they  had  thnflt 
out  of  the   Senate-house ;   that  to  the   role   of  the  Fm 
Thousand,  if  these  were  a  reality  and  not  a  ahaniy  no  oligee- 
tion  would  be  made ;  and  that  for  any  retrenchments  whkk 
should  leave  more  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  yigoioiidf 
the  Athenians  at  Samoa  could  feel  only  gratitude  to  their 
kinsmen  at  home.    The  Argive  euYoys  were  dismissed  wiili 
thanks  and  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  their  h^ 
might  be  ready  when  it  should  be  called  for. 
Oimomtion       Xhe  tidiiigs  Carried  from  Samoa  by  the  enroys  soon  hroogU 
mencflin'     to  the  surfacc  thosc  elements  of  disunion  which  Tlincydidei 
oahe^F^r  admits  to  be  the  bane  of  oligarchical  govemmenis  bnilt  on  the 
hundred.     ^^^^  ^f  ^  democracy.*®**  It  was  clear  tliat  the  people  at  home 
were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
their  tyrants :  it  was  still  more  clear  that  in  th^  people  at 
Samos  the  Four  Hundred  had  to  deal  with  a  force  of  resdnte 
and  uncompromising  enemies.     The  dangers  involved  in  this 


told. 


1035  xhiic.  viii.  8C,  9.    IIow  these  enx-oys  were  treated  by  the  Aitdbnt.  m  «•  Bit 
'-'  iw  Thuc  viii.  8^  a. 
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H  {K>8ition  of  things  weighed  with  special  force  on  those  who  chap/ 
■  had  abeadj  begun  to  think  that  for  themselves  personally  ^ — r-^ 
It  oligarchy  had  been  not  quite  so  profitable  as  they  had 
B  thought  that  it  would  be.  Among  the  most  prominent  in 
f  the  active  work  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  Theramenes  and 
^  Aristokrates ;  but  their  share  of  power  and  of  the  fruits  of 
power  was  by  no  means  on  the  same  scale,  and  they  could 
not  but  remember  that  they  belonged  to  a  society  in  which 
each  man  avowedly  was  strictly  for  himself.  It  was  only 
natural  therefore  that  the  eyes  of  these  men  and  of  others 
Jike  them  should  now  be  opened  to  the  vast  importance  of 
making  the  Five  Thousand  a  reality,— in  other  words,  of 
TOstoring  practically  the  old  democracy,  for  as  these  Five 
Thousand  had  been  thus  far  an  indefinite  quantity,  so  an 
indefinite  quantity  they  would  remain.  It  was  at  the  least  as 
.  logical  that  they  should  include  the  whole  demos  as  that 
they  should  be  only  another  and  a  more  convenient  name 
for  the  Four  Hundred.  In  short,  the  oligarchy  seemed  to 
be  falling ;  and  it  was  to  their  interest  to  make  themselves 
at  once  leaders  of  a  popular  opposition.^**' 

The  tactics  of  Theramenes  warned  those  of  their  colleagues  Fortifica- 
who  were  hopelessly  committed   to  the  usurpation  of  the  p^J^j^^j 
Fou^  Hundred,  that  the  resistance  with  which  they  were  Y^*^^^^'*' 
threatened  must  be  put  down  at  once,  and,  if  need  be,  put 
down  by  force.     One  attempt  to  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta 
had  miscarried  through  their  own  folly  in  committing  them 
to  men  who  had  delivered  them  as  prisoners  to  the  Argives. 
It  was  therefore  only  the  more  necessary  to  send  off  others 
charged  peremptorily  to  conclude  a  peace  on  whatever  terms 

iM7  Thacydides  here  uses  an  expression,  wpovrarri^  rov  ST^uLovt  which  he  applies  nowlierc 
else  to  any  Athenian  citizens,  but  which  be  uses  in  describins:  the  relations  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  Athenagoros  to  Hermokrates,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Korkyraian  Peitbias,  iii.  70, 
and  of  the  popular  leaders  at  Megara,  iv.  66.  See  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thuc.  vi. 
86,  2.    Grote,  HiiL  Gr.  viii.  85. 

Thucydides  remarks  that  an  opposition  like  that  of  Theramenes  and  his  followers  is 
precuely  what  may  be  looked  for  in  oligarchical  societies.  Few  feelings  carry  with 
them  more  pain  and  irritation  than  those  of  mortified  personal  ambition.  In  a  popular 
government  this  mortification  lies  in  the  general  sense  of  disappointment;  but  where  the 
act  which  causes  this  disappointment  is  the  act  of  the  people,  in  other  words  of  a  largo 
body  with  few  of  whom  the  mortified  man  may  have  personal  acquaintance,  there  can 
be  not  much  room  for  feelings  of  personal  resentment.  It  is  far  otherwise  when  a  man 
looks  upon  himself  as  slighted  by  a  small  bodv  of  men  who  are  professedly  his  ciiuals ; 
and  to  be  constantly  kept  in  the  background  by  a  clioue  is  exceedingly  likely  to  drive 
an  able  and  unscrupulous  man  into  open  opposition.  This,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is 
the  meaning  of  Thucydides,  viii.  89,  3.  See  Arnold's  note  on  this  passage,  and  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Grotc,'who  dissents  from  bis  opinioD,  HUt,  Gr.  viii.  80. 
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BOOK     of  a  law  which  they  were  bound  to  obey.     Their  paiiene^ 
«- — r^ — '  however,  had  now  reached  its  limits :  and  possibly  thej  nm 
told  by  Aristokrates '^'^  that  they  had  obeyed  him  ftrtos 
long.     Alexikles  was  seized  and  shut  up  in  a  house  bftk 
hoplitcs  who  were  aided  by  the  police  at  Monnychia  nods 
their  captain  Herm6n.   Receiving  the  tidings  of  this  ootngi 
as  they   sat  in  their  coancil-chamber,  the  Four  Hondnd 
roundly  charged  Theramenes  with  having  brought  it  abod 
Tlieranienes  replied  that,  if  they  wished,  he  would  go  atom 
and  rescue  the  prisoner.    To  the  Peiraieus  accordingly  h 
went  with  one  of  the  strategoi  whom  he  coald  trust  Thithsr 
also  went  Aristarchos,  a  furious  partisan  of  the  oligardiT, 
with  a  body  of  young  Horsemen.     Athens  and  Peiraieus  wm 
now  both  in  tumult.     In  the  former  it  was  rumoured  tioi 
reiniieus  was  taken  and  Alexikles  slain  :  in  the  latter  tte 
people  believed  that  the  oligarchs  were  coming  down  to  tde 
summary  vengeance  for  the  insult  done  to  their  authoiitf. 
A  battle  was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  some  of 
the  more  aged  citizens  and  especially  of  Thoukydides,  the 
proxenos  of  Athens  in  his  city  of  Pharsalos,  who  warned  tie 
people  against  the  desperate  madness  of  civil  strife  whib 
the  enemy  was  almost  at  their  gates.  Meanwhile  TherameiMfl» 
having  reached  Eetionia,  addressed  the  people  in  pretended 
anger.     Aristarchos  reviled  them  in  more  real  rage.    But 
the  fear  of  attack  grew  less  with  every  moment's  delay ;  and 
the  hoplites  boldly  asked  Theramenes  to  tell  them  plainlj 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  demolish  the  fortress.  Theit 
was  no  need  to  affect  scruples  here  which  he  had  cast  afflde 
even  in  the  Senate-house ;  and  the  general  by  his  side  mi 
ready  to  sanction  the  demolition  to  which  Theramenes  wotald 
interpose   no  hmdrance.      With   impetuous    eagerness  the 
hoplites  set  to  work  to  throw  down  the  walls  which  they  had 
been  compelled  to  raise,  and  all  were  invited  to  join  in  the 
task  who  wished  that  the  Five  Thousand  should  be  put  in 
place  of  the  Tour  Hundred.     Even  now,  when  the  usmpation 
was  well-nigh  at  an  end,  it  was  needful  to  use  this  mysterioos 
formula,  for  it  might  be  rash  to  deny  positively  the  existence 


\ 
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of  this  unseen  company,  and  thas  to  create  antagonists  where     chap. 
the  demos  hoped  to  have  only  friends. ,— ^  - 


"      In  fear  and  trembling  the  Four  Hundred  assembled  on  Defeat  of 

•  the  following  day  in  their  council-chamber,  while  the  hop-  res^nd^  ' 
I*  lites  from  Peiraieus,  dismissing  Alexikles  unhurt  after  the  EuSiliL*^ 

*  destruction  of  the  fort,*^*  assembled  first  in  the  theatre  of 
T  Dionysos  at  Mounychia,  and  thence  marching  to  the  city 
W  took  their  station  in  the  Anakeion  or  sacred  ground  of  the 
^-  Dioskouroi,  Kastor  and  Polydeukes,  at  the  base  of  the 
^  Akropolis  oii  its  northern  side.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
11  some  emissaries  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  mingling  &eely 
^  wiih  the  hoplites  besought  them  to  keep  order  and  promised 
^  that  the  list  of  the  Five  Thousand  should  be  published,  still 
il  fidsely  implying  that  this  list  had  really  been  drawn  up. 
M  They  renewed,  further,  the  pledge  that  the  appointment  of 
ii  tbe  Four  Hundred  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  larger  body. 
'^  With  singular  moderation  the  people  accepted  the  com- 
ik  promise,  without  insisting  that    the    religious  distinction 

0  implied  in  the  revival  of  the  Solonian  senate  should  be  at 
1^  once  and  finally  dropped.     A  day  was  fixed  for  an  assembly 

#  of  the  people  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  at  the  southern  end 
'^  of  the  wall  of  the  Akropolis ;  and  on  that  day  the  citizens 
^  were  gathered  and  the  debate  had  all  but  begun  when  it  was 
\i  announced  that  the  Spartan  fleet  was  off  the  coast  of  Sala- 
mi mis.  At  once  and  by  all  present  the  fact  was  coupled  with 
l^i  the  warnings  of  Theramenes,  and,  rushing  down  to  Peiraieus, 
^  some  hurried  into  the  triremes  already  launched,  while 
^  other  ships  were  hauled  down  to  the  water.  But  it  was  no 
^  part  of  tJie  plan  of  the  Spartan  commander  Agesandridas  to 
^    risk  a  battle  off  Peiraieus ;  and  seeing  that  a  surprise  was 

1  not  to  be  thought  of  he  went  on  his  way,  spending  one  night 
^     on  the  coast,  between  Thorikos  and  Prasiai  to  the  east  of 

Sounion,  and  on  the  next  day  reaching  Oropos.  At  once 
the  Athenians  saw  that  this  squadron  was  intended  to  cover 
the  revolt  of  Euboia;  and  now  that  Attica  itself  was  be- 
leaguered, Euboia  was  to  them  everything.  At  all  risks  then 
they  must  hasten  to  its  defence :    and  with  heavy  hearts 

1^1  a  prisoner   taken   under  like  circamstonoes  by  an  oligarchic  faction    would 
BBSuredly  have  been  put  to  death. 
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BOOK  they  must  have  felt  that  the  risk  was  indeed  appfiUin^ 
Their  ships  were  badly  equipped :  the  crews  had  not  }m 
trained  to  act  together,  and  the  miserable  treacherj  vi 
heartless  usurpation  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  cat  them  rf 
from  the  aid  of  that  noble  army  of  Samos  which  would  km 
rojcdeed  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  city  now  restored  to  ill 
right  iiiiud.  Such  as  it  was,  the  sqnadron  now  dispitckd 
under  Tliymochares  made  ap  with  the  triremes  aha^ 
guarding  Euboia  a  fleet  of  six-and-thirty  ships.  Beidoi; 
Eretria  a  few  hours  afker  Agesandridas  had  disemltM 
at  Oropos,  Thymochares  hoped  that  he  might  have  tine  te 
refresh  his  wearied  and  hungry  crews.  But  the  Agora  ctftk 
Eretrians  was  purposely  empty ;  and  while  the  men  in  tMr 
search  for  food  straggled  even  to  the  ends  of  the  towiii 
signal  raised  at  Ereti'ia  warned  Agesandridas  that  the  tis 
for  attack  was  come.  His  own  men  were  fresh  and  tj4 
fed,  and  his  ships  had  crossed  the  narrow  strait  while  tk 
Athenians  were  still  scattered  through  the  city.  It  i 
niisenible  to  watch  that  paralysis  of  Athenian  science  lai 
prostmtion  of  Athenian  energy  which  present  so  painWi 
contrast  with  the  sober  confidence  of  conscious  strength  mi 
skill  which  achieved  the  victories  of  Phormion.  As  disaata 
follows  on  disaster,  we  are  tempted  to  hurry  over  a  naixatiw 
which  seems  to  present  only  the  monotony  of  ruin.  Six 
and-thirty  ships  hastened  as  best  they  could  to  enconnte 
the  Spartan  fleet:  two-and-twenty  fell  into  the  hands  of tb 
enemy,  their  crews  being  all  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  Efe« 
of  the  rest  some  were  driven  ashore ;  and  the  crews  o 
these  vessels  were  slaughtered  by  the  Eretrians.  A  misei 
able  remnant  found  refuge  in  the  Athenian  fort  establi^be 
in  the  Eretrian  territory,  while  a  few  made  their  wayi 
Chalkis.  The  Athenian  fleet  was,  in  fact,  destroyed;  an 
the  revolt  of  all  Euboia  except  Oreos,  which  was  still  hel( 
by  Athenian  Klerouchoi,^^'  crowned  the  work  of  the  mnr 
derers  who  looked  down  calmly  from  their  council-chambei 
on  their  awful  handiwork. 

According  to  their  own  philosophy  oligarchs  might  affori 

io:.2  xhcse  Klcrouchoi  had  held  HUtiaiotia  from  the  time  of  tiie  reconquest  </ 1^ 
itilnud  by  Terikles.    Thuc.  i.  114. 
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ito  do  SO.    Men  who  professed  to  act  solely  from  regard  to     chap. 
libeir  own  interest,  and  who  to  avoid  sharing  the  work  of  ^ 


on 

the  defeat 
mo- 


(government  with  the  people  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  mari-  Constema- 

^time  empire  of  Athens,  her  fleet,  and  even  the  autonomy  AtSeM 

fWhich  they  idolised,  might  rejoice  in  the  ruin  which  had  *f®jlw 

.BOt  touched  their  own  persons  or  perhaps  greatly  lessened  charea. 

.tiieir  opportunities  of  plundering  and  insulting  others. *^^ 

Bat  for  the  people  whose  life-blood  they  had  poured  out  like 

•  ipater  the  revolt  of  Euboia  seemed  to  bring  with  it  the  day 

-  lyf  doom.     The  fleet  at  Samos  could  not  desert  its  post,  even 

If  the  Four  Hundred  could  be  thrust  aside ;  and  scarcely  a 

Ifireme  now  remained  in  the  desolate  harbour  of  Peiraieus. 

TfiTen  had  there  been  a  plethora  of  ships,  men  were  lacking 

io  man  them ;    and  Athens  herself  was  torn  by  factions 

ifliich  at  any  moment  might  be  locked  in  bloody  conflict. 

The  town  was  indeed  defenceless :   and  for  a  second  time 

in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  a  Spartan  fleet  and  army  might 

liave  crushed    the    once    imperial  city  almost  without  a 

irtniggle.    An  attack  on  Athens  would  have  added  fuel  to 

iilie  dissensions  already  raging  within  it,  while  the  blockade 

of  Peiraieus  must  have  withdrawn  the  fleet  and  army  from 

Samos  and  left  all  that  still  remained  of  her  maritime 

empire  at  the  mercy  of  the  Persian  king  and  his  Hellenic 

allies. *^^     But  the  great  catastrophe  was  to  be  delayed  yet 

a  little  longer,  and  the  respite  came  through  that  singular 

slowness  and  dulness  which,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the 

liistorian,  made  the  Spartans  the  most  convenient  of  all 

enemies  for  the  quick-witted   and  prompt  Athenians,  who 

1953  This  desoending  scale  ia  the  systematic  treachery  of  these  wretched  men  has  been 
already  noticed,  p.  491.  Thuc.  viii.  91,3.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  mach  stress  upon  it. 

i^^'Mr.  Grote  discusses  three  times  the  position  of  the  army  at  Samos.  Speaking;  of 
tbe  opposition  of  Alkibiades  to  the  proposal  for  hastening  tu  Athens,  when  Hrst  it  was 
made,  he  says,  that  if  we  look  to  the  natural  fears  of  the  men  for  their  families  at  homo 
and  to  the  nsk  of  the  betrayal  of  Athens  itself  to  a  foreign  enemy,  *  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  conclude  that  the  impulse  of  the  armament  was*  not  merely  natural,  but  even  founded 
on  a  more  prudent  estimate  of  the  actual  chances,  and  that  Alkibiades  was  nothing  more 
than  fortunate  in  a  sanguine  venture.'  Hist.  Gr.  viii.  76.  Tbe  same  remark  is  repeated, 
when  he  notes  the  Spartan  slackness  after  receiving  the  embassy  of  Phrynichos.  lb.  89. 
Lastly,  speaking  of  the  revolt  of  Lesbos  and  the  consequent  dismay  at  Athens,  he  says 
that  this  was  *  the  second  occasion  on  which  Athens  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  policy  of  Alkibiades  in  retaining  the  armament  at  Samos.'  lb.  101. 
Tet  only  a  few  lines  before,,  he  had  insisted  that  the  *  mere  transfer '  of  the  fleet '  from 
Samos  to  Athens  would  have  left  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  defenceless  against  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Persians  and  would  have  caused  the  loss  of  all  the  Athenian  empire.' 
The  t^vo  judgements  clearly  exclude  each  other;  and  in  this  last-cited  opinion  Mr. 
Grote  b  supported  by-  the  cmphati?  verdict  of  Thucydides,  viii.  96,  4. 
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IMX^K     found  in  the  Syracnsans  foes  not  much  less  energetic  Ibi 
themselves  and  suffered  at  their  hands  accordingly.''" 


Thc8up-  Twenty   ships   only    were  the   Athenians   able  to  bis| 

fhTvranSy  together,^»3'^  fc^t  happily  they  were  not  called  upon  to  »■ 
liJudrS!"''  c^^nter  any  enemy.     Agesandridas  allowed  the  opportumti 
to  slip ;  and  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  fix  their  minds  a 
the  restoration  of  order  and  law.     In  an  assembly  held  ii 
the  Pnyx,  surrounded  by  the  time-hononred  associaticnu  d 
the  days  of  Perikles  and  of  those  who  had  gone  before  kui 
in  building  up  the   great  fiEtbric   of  Athenian  polity,  Ik 
Four  Hundred  were  solemnly  deposed  and  the  elastic  coa- 
pany   of  Five   Thousand  substituted    in    their  place.    Jo 
attempt  was  made  to  publish  any  list  of  the  men  included  ib 
this   number.     All  who  supplied   their  own  arms  or  who 
furnished  arms  for  others  could  claim  to  be  reckoned  among 
them ;  and  the  phrase  by  which  the  oligarchical  conspiraton 
had  thought  to  rivet  their  own  authority  was  made  to  cotct 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.    The  miserable   conspincj 
was  at  last  put  down ;  and  Athens  once  more  lived  under 
the  polity  of  Kleisthenes  and  Perikles.     On  two  points  onlj 
was  there  a  formal  difference  between  the  arrangements  now 
made  and  those  which  the  Four  Hundred  had  swept  away- 
The   suffrage  belonged  professedly  to   only    five   thousairf 
citizens ;  and  only  men  actually  engaged  in  military  service 
could  receive  any  payments  from  the  public  treasury.    Bat 
the  latter  was  manifestly  a  temporary  measure,  rendered 
necessary  indeed  by  the  unparalleled  pressure  on  the  re- 
sources of  Athens,  yet  even  at  the  worst  of  times  not  inter- 
fering with   the   distribution   of  the  two  oboloi  to  needj 
citizens  on  the  occasion  of  great  religious  festivals.'**''    Xor 
is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  that  within  a   few  montlis 
after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred  the  fiction  of  the 
Five  Thousand  was   swept  away,  and  the   whole   body  of 
Athenian  citizens  restored  to  the  franchise.     The  Psephisma 
of  Demophantos  decrees  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  Athenian 
citizens  without  exception  before  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  Psephisma  can  hare 

»«»  Time.  \'iii.  Ofi,  5.  im«  lb.  vui.  97, 1. 

1V57  ]{ut  although  this  paj'mcnt  was  still  made,  the  occasions  calling  for  such  diitii- 
bution  may  have  been  and  were  probably  made  lesa  frequent    See  note  ld20» 
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been   passed  while  the  franchise  was  limited  to  the  com-     chap. 

VI II. 

paratively  small  body  of  Five  Thousand.     All  earthly  good,  '^ r-^ 

it  is  said,  has  its  alloy.  The  alloy  in  this  case  was  the 
sanction  given  to  the  recall  of  Alkibiades  j  *^**  but  in  all 
other  respects  the  work  of  the  assembly  was  simply  to 
restore  the  constitutional  machinery  as  it  existed  before 
Peisandros  came  from  Samos  to  hatch  his  conspiracy  at 
Athens.  The  Archons,  the  Nomothetai,^^*®  the  Dikasteries,  all 
resumed  their  old  functions  under  the  restored  Probouleutic 
council  representing  not  the  old  Eupatrid  clans  but  the 
purely  political  tribes  of  Kleisthenes. 

Thus   was    accomplished,    seemingly   amidst  the   death-  Restoration 
throes  of  the  state,  a  change  which  re-asserted  the  supremacy  Kilufthcn- 
of  law  :  and  it  was  accomplished  with  a  sobriety  and  calm-  ^^^^^"^^ 
ness  which  calls   forth  the  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  Thucy- 
dides.^***     Why  he  should  be  thus  vehement  in  his  praise,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see,  unless  it  be  that  the  mere  nominal  limita- 
tion of  the  suffrage  to  five  thousand  citizens  constituted  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  government.     Whatever 
may  be  the  grounds  of  his  judgement,  that  judgement  is  the 
more  valuable  not  only  as  coming  from  a  man  who  would 
rather  not  praise  a  democratic  constitution  if  he  could  help 


1958  The  oath  imposed  bv  this  psephisma  bound  every  Athenian  citizen  to  kill  with 
his  own  hand  any  who  should  attempt  to  subvert  the  dtmocracy  of  Athens  or  who  should 
hold  any  public  office  after  its  subversion.  He  is  further  pledged  to  sell  the  property 
of  such  traitors,  and  to  make  over  one-half  of  the  proceeds  to  the  flayer.  It  is  clenr 
that  the  terms  of  the  oath  were  intended  rather  to  cultivate  a  certain  tentper  and  dis- 
position in  the  person  takinp;  it  than  to  justify  in  particular  instances  the  practicnl 
exercise  of  these  vague  and  dangerous  powers.  The  courts  of  Athens  could  never  allow 
individual  citizens  to  decide  whether  this  or  that  given  man  was  a  subverter  of  tlu? 
commonwealth,  and  give  to  him  individually  the  power  of  putting  up  his  goods  to  public 
Auction.  We  may  compare  with  this  oath  the  formal  sanction  which  punched  with 
death  any  who  might  propose  to  deal  with  the  fund  reserved  in  the  Akropolisi  by  Peri- 
klea  for  special  emergencies.  Pa^  115.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sav  that  this 
psephisma  fuUy  recognises  the  prmciplc  of  slaying  the  wife  and  family  of  Arhan  for 
Bins  of  which  Achan  alone  was  guilty ;  but  happily  we  have  not  enough  of  evidence  to 
iuatify  our  asserting  that  this  principle  was  freouently  or  gentrallv  acted  upon.  iSo 
long  as  such  promises  strengthened  the  fidelitv  of  those  who  made  them,  their  purpo.>^e 
was  fuUy  accomplished.    See  further  Grote,  Aist.  Gr,  viil.  110. 

»«»  Thuc.  viii.  97,  3. 

iMo  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  name  as  used  in  this  passage,  Thuc. 
viii.  97,  2,  was  intended  to  convey  any  other  than  its  ordinary  meaning.  See  Appendix 
H.  Thucydides  never  uses  the  word  when  he  means  to  designate  special  commissioners. 
Arnold,  cui  he.    Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  viii.  103. 

iMi  Thuc.  viii.  97,  2.  See  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  this  passage,  and  Grote,  Hist.  Gr. 
V.  448,  and  vii.  572.  This  passage  cannot  be  taken  as  asserting  that  a  new  constitution 
was  now  called  into  being.  All  that  the  words  necessarily  mean  is  that  for  the  fir^t 
time  the  relations  of  parties  in  the  state  were  marked  by  the  forbearance  and  harmony 
which  are  indispensable  to  good  government :  and  it  must  be  noted  that  this  forbcur- 
ing  and  forgiving  spirit  cornea  wholly  from  the  people. 
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BOOK  it,  but  as  fastening  especially  on  the  moderation  with  wUek 
^ »  ■ , ' — '  this  restoration  (a  revolution  it  wonld  be  monstrous  to  oD 
it)  was  brought  about.  Nor,  if  we  Burvej  the  whole  or 
cunistaiiccs  of  the  time,  can  we  saj  that  his  praise  nm 
undeserved.  The  conspirators  whose  usurpation  was  not 
righteously  brought  to  an  end  had  beg^nn  their  work  witk 
lies,  had  carried  it  on  by  assassination,  had  consummated  3 
by  treachery  infinitely  more  detestable  than  that  of  Stnfiri 
against  the  liberties  of  England.  They  had  murdered  met 
against  whom  they  could  have  no  private  grudge :  and  it 
people  on  whom  they  trampled  had  exhibited  perhaps  onlf 
too  much  forbearance  in  dealing  with  men  for  whom  &itk 
and  justice  were  mere  toys.  Phrynichos,  it  is  true,  had  bea 
struck  down  at  mid-day  by  the  dagger  of  one  of  the  armed 
police  of  Attica;*^"  but  otherwise  none  of  the  oligaitb 
had  been  slain  except  in  open  fight  provoked  by  their  owi 
violence.  If  the  citizens  at  Samoa  deserve  any  censure,  tkj 
are  to  blame  for  taking  no  further  guarantees  from  tie 
oligarchs  whom  they  had  mastered  than  the  mere  banidn 
ment  of  two  or  three  of  their  number.  If  again  the  hoplita 
of  the  Peiraieus  are  to  be  blamed,  it  would  be  for  lettin; 
Alexikles  go  instead  of  putting  Aristarchos  along  with  lim 
into  safe  durance  and  taking  good  care  that  their  fello*- 
conspimtors  should  not  escape  to  renew  their  mischief  »t 
Athens  or  to  carry  on  their  intrigues  and  treachery  elsewheie. 
They  were  altogether  too  willing  to  treat  as  citizens  mei 
who  by  a  system  of  dastardly  outrages  had  put  themseh^ 
beyond  the  pale  of  law  and  all  title  to  mercy.  It  was  onlj 
through  the  almost  incredible  sluggishness  of  the  Spartar* 
that  Athens  was  not  now  held  by  a  Peloponnesian  garrison; 
and  if  after  treachery  which,  if  committed  by  the  peers  and 
gentlemen  of  England,  would  rouse  in  the  whole  mass  of 
the  English  people  an  implacable  wrath,  the  Athenians 
showed  themselves  ready  to  live  peaceably  with  their  tor- 
mentors, this  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  astonishing  fiicts 
recorded  in  any  history. 


Thucydidea.    Grote,  Uist,  Gr,  viiL  116. 
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« 

Except  for  this  over-indulgence  the  conduct  of  the  people     chap. 
seems  to  have  been  blameless.     But  this  credit  cannot  be  ^^ — r-^ 
claimed  for  Theramenes  and  Aristokrates  with  the  others  TruUand 
who  helped  to  undo  a  work  in  which,  so  long  as  they  saw  a  ©f^ti-** 
Ceut  chance  of  success,  they  had  taken  a  prominent  and  active  ^^^^ 
part.     Whatever  be  their  guilt,  it  must  be  borne  by  them- 
selves ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  the  crime  of  bringing  fellow- 
oonspirators  to  punishment  is  less  heinous  than  the  deliberate 
attempt  to  throw  down  all  law  and  betray  a  country  into  the 
liands  of  foreign  enemies.     So  long  as  they  worked  along 
with  the  Four  Hundred,  they  were  acting  in  defiance  of  the 
liighest  of  all  duties ;  in  now  charging  them  with  treachery 
they  were  infiringing  the  principle  which  is  popularly  known 
as  honour  among  thieves,  and  on  this   infringement  the 
ibieves  may  be  left  to  pass  their  judgement.     Honest  men 
will  rate  at  its  true  value  the  support  which  such  men  may 
give  to  law  and  order ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  that  sup- 
port should  be  refused.     For  the  Four  Hundred,  indeed,  it 
was  a  fortunate  thing  that  their  usurpation  was  repressed 
in  some  part  by  the  co-operation  of  men  belonging  to  their 
own  side.     If  Theramenes   and  his  helpers  had  not  been 
concerned  in  restoring  the   democracy,   the  people  would 
liave  been  free  to  search  out  and  punish  the  murderers  of 
Androkles  and  of  all  later  victims  of  the  oligarchic  bravoes. 
As  it  was,  the  one  act  laid  to  their  charge  was  the  sending 
of  the  last  embassy  to  Sparta  to  offer  a  peace  clogged  by  no 
conditions;    and  on  this   charge   Theramenes   to  his   own 
future  cost  came  forward  as  the  accuser.     But  of  the  men 
thus  accused,  one  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly 
law.   Phrynichos,  the  man  who  with  the  clearness  of  Balaam 
saw  his  duty  and  deliberately  defied  it,  had  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  crimes  with  his  life  ;  others  with  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  oligarchy  had  taken  flight  when  they  saw 
that  their  house  was  falling.     Three  only,  Antiphon,  Ono- 
inakles,  and  Archeptolemos,  remained  at  Athens.     The  two 
last  may  have  thought  that  their  sins  might  be  condoned ; 
the  hardihood  of  Antiphon  who  must  have  known  that  he  at 
least  had  sinned  unpardonably  is  scarcely  consistent  with  his 
sagacity  and  practical  wisdom.     The  decree  was  passed  for 
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BOOK  their  apprehensioii  and  for  tbtur  trial  whSA  wmato\m  eoh 
-  »'">  ducted  according  to  all  the  fimns  of  tlie poGfejr  of  P^riUei; 
bat  before  the  writ  coold  be  executed  QnomaUea,  who  U 
been  a  coUeagae  of  Fhrjmichoa  at  SaoMM^****  made  hii  «•- 
cape.*^*^  The  other  two  were  fatoaglit  befiote  the  tribmdtf 
the  people,  were  condemned  and  ezecated*  Their  hoMi 
were  razed,  their  property  confiscated,  their  cfaildzen  dflftM 
of  citizenship ;  and  anj  dtiaEen  who  might  adopt  anjof  iUr 
descendants  was  to  lose  at  once  hia  oiwn  firaiich]se»  lb 
injustice  done  to  the  guiltless  majronae  arighteoos  indigsi- 
tion ;  but  the  harshness  of  Athenian  law  waa  not  wone  tha 
the  tender  mercies  of  an  English  attainder.  At  the  ksstte 
criminals  themselyes  were  fieurly  tried  :  nor  can  the  Dibi- 
teries  which  condemned  them  on  overwhelniing  evidenoe  b 
compared  with  the  slayish  juries  which  sanctioned  a  seria 
of  judicial  murders  at  the  bidding  of  Jeffinejs  or  Scrog^ 
Many  a  speech  delivered  before  Athenian  tribunals  had  bea 
written  by  the  illustrious  rhetoriciam  who  now  stood  at  Hair 
bar.  The  first  speech  which  he  delivered  in  his  own  pens 
was  that  in  which  he  pleaded  for  his  life.  It  was  more  fha 
worthy  of  his  great  reputation,  and  Thncjdides  asserts  iW 
eloquence  so  magnificent  had  never  marked  the  defence  of  i 
criminal  on  a  capital  charge.  The  poet  Agathon,  it  is  wi^ 
expressed  to  Antiphon  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Ui 
splendid  oratory,  and  was  assured  by  the  condenmed  bms 
that  his  verdict  more  than  compensated  him  for  the  advoM 
judgement  of  the  people.  The  satisfaction  which  .a  ma 
like  Antiphon  could  feel  at  intellectual  praise  which  did  nflt 
touch  liis  morality  places  a  dismal  crown  on  a  life  in  wbiek 
amiability  in  private  was  balanced  by  contemptaons  disregsil 
of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  by  the  habitual  nse  of  Vad 
assassins.  His  eloquence  may  have  impressed,  it  fiiiled  t» 
convince  his  judges  :  and  if  ever  an  orator  deserved  that  Ui 
words  should  not  convince  his  hearers,  that  orator  mi 
Antiphon. 

»•»«  Thuc.  viii.  W, 

^***  Thu  luiut  haro  been  the  ease,  if  it  be  this  OnomaUet  who  was  alUtw arfi  9m ti 
t he  Thirty.  Accunlin^  to  one  of  tlie  anonymoua  Live*  of  lliacjdidea  Ononaklei  ihMo' 
the  cttiidviniiation  of  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemos.  Some  bare  tbevelbra  tnppowUfc** 
theM  were  two  ditTcrent  men :  and  the  authoritr  of.  the  anonjmoaa  ^ '  ' 

go  for  what  it  ia  worth. 
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With  Onomakles    or    before   him   Peisandros    had    left     chap. 

VIII 

Athens,  never,  it  would  seem,  to  return  to  the  city  where  he 


had  so  zealously  organised  the  action  of  the  oligarchic  clubs  Betrajai  of 
for  the  destruction  of  the  work  of  EHeisthenes.  He  was  ac-  BototiaM** 
companied  to  Dekeleia  by  a  knot  of  tyrants  who  felt  that  ^^^ 
their  interests  would  best  be  consulted  by  flight.  Among 
these  men  was  Alexikles,  the  general  who  had  been  seized 
and  imprisoned  by  the  hoplites  at  Eetionia,  but  who  did 
Bot  choose  to  employ  his  authority  for  wreaking  further 
mischief  on  the  commonwealth.  One  man  only  there  was 
whose  refinement  rose  above  such  plebeian  scruples.  ^^*  Like 
the  rest,  Aristarchos,  the  man  who  had  threatened  the 
iLoplites  at  Peiraieus  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Pour 
Hundred,  knew  that  he  could  save  himself  only  by  flight ; 
bat  he  was  resolved  that  his  countrymen  should  have  cause 
to  remember  his  departure.  Taking  with  him  a  body  of 
'  barbarian  archers  in  the  employment  of  the  state,  he  betook 
bimself  not  to  Dekeleia  but  to  OinoS,  a  border  fortress  on 
the  road  which  led  by  Eleutherai  through  the  passes  of 
Kithairon  to  Plataiai.  The  garrison  of  this  fortress  was  now 
undergoing  a  blockade  by  a  body  of  Corinthian  volunteers, 
aided  by  some  Boiotian  allies  who  wished  to  take  vengeance 
for  losses  sustained  at  their  hands  by  troops  on  their  way  to 
the  Peloponnesos  or  Boiotia  from  Dekeleia.  Having  first 
concerted  measures  with  these  besiegers,  Aristarchos  entered 
OinoS,  and  informed  the  garrison,  who  had  been  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  Athens  and  therefore  could  not 
contradict  him,  that  peace  had  been  made  with  the  Spartans, 
and  that  one  of  the  conditions  attached  to  this  covenant  was 
the  surrender  of  OinoS  to  the  Boiotians.*^^  The  lie  was 
believed,  and  the  garrison,  marching  out  under  a  truce,  left 

IMS  Thuc.  viii.  98.  Alexikles  was  certainly  not  less  Strategos  than  Aristarchos,  and 
might  have  abused  his  authority  for  similar  treachery*.  The  met  that  he  did  not,  justi- 
fies the  contrast  here  drawn  between  the  two  men. 

1M6  Tiiig  act  of  treacherj'  sufficiently  disproves  the  ston*  told  bv  the  orator  Lykourgos 
that  Aristarchos  was  put  to  death  along  with  Alexikles  for  defending  the  bones  of 
Phrynichos  which  were  dug  up  and  brought  to  trial.  Neither  of  them  was  at  Athens 
iirhen  the  decree  was  passed  for  accusing  the  envoys  who  had  accompanied  Phrynichos 
to  Sparta. 

The  reference  to  Aristarchos  in  the  speech  of  Euryptolemos  on  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate commanders  at  Argennoussai  cannot  be  ia^en  as  proving  that  Aristarchos 
underwent  his  trial.  Xen.  H,  i.  7,  28.  All  that  it  says  is  that  the  legal  forms  of  accu- 
sation were  in  his  case  complied  with  while  they  were'disregarded  in  the  case  of  the  six 
generals. 
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the  enemy  in  quiet  poBaesrion  of  a  slraiigliold  inm  vUdk 
they  could  inflict  on  the  country  an  amovmt  of  nuKhiflf  Mk 
less  than  that  which  it  had  aiutaiiied  at  ihe  hands  d  ik 
Spartans  in  Dekeleia.  So  ended,  as  it  began,  in  unn^ahHi 
in£Eimy,  the  scheme  which  was  to  oonibr  upon  AtiMM  ftl 
blessings  of  government  hj men  of  high  birQL  and  BMSjaUk 
culture.*^^ 

While  Athens  was  thus  conyulsed  bj  Uie  nsoipatioBi  mi 
violence  of  a  knot  of  traitors^  the  histozy  of  Tinaairhfmwr* 
his  Spartan  allies  exhibited  the  working  of  snspioion  <»  ftl 
one  side  and  of  discontent  fiMt  passing  into  indigna&a  m 
the  other.  For  eighty  days  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  kil 
been  in  absolute  inaction  in  Shodes  ;  and  the  men  beem 
daily  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  promise  cf  i 
Phenician  fleet  to  reinforce  them  was  a  mere  lie  and  deit 
They  had  heard  of  the  contentions  between  the  oligsidtt 
faction  and  the  main  body  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos;  isl 
they  were  the  more  indignant  that  their  hands  weie  iisi 
tied,  while  the  dissensions  among  their  enemies  gave  tfas 
so  vast  an  advantage  in  attack.  So  formidable  indeed  stcari 
the  attitude  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies^  and  m 
loud  the  complaints  of  the  Syraousans  especially  against  ttt 
slender  and  infrequent  pay  doled  out  to  them^  that  Astjote 
was  compelled  to  move  his  fleet  from  Miletos  and  sgiii 
challenge  the  enemy  to  battle.  But  as  they  i^proached  tts 
promontory  of  My kal6  with  112  ships,  the  Athenians  wSk 
their  82  triremes  stationed  off  Glauk6  thought  themselfa 
not  justified  in  risking  a  general  engagement.  The  dayiiif 
Phormion  and  Demosthenes  were  past,  and  the  Athouis 
fleet  fell  back  on  Samos,  while  the  Peloponnesians  landel 
for  the  night  off  Mykald  where  the  Milesian  land  force  mi 


1M7  The  Athenian  people  would  have  miwrably  failed  In  their  dutjr  had  th^  ad 
compelled  the  Four  Hundred,  aa  being  acoordiiig  to  their  own  pmj&alwi  ' 
maffistratea,  to  undergo  the  usual  examination  on  quitting  their  olBoe.  Thie  Wu 
ingiy  done ;  and  those  who  remained  to  take  their  trial  were  cither  neqniftted  cri 
to  fines  and  partial  civil  disabilities.  The  fbnner  dase  was  bj  fiur  the  hngat, 
to  the  bribery,  it  was  said,  of  the  Logistai,  or  offioen  to  whom  magietntea  goli^  ert< 
office  had  to  submit  their  accounts.  Those  who  had  fled  flmn  AthoM  end  aliMi 
Judgement  to  go  against  them  by  default  were  placed  in  a  daaa  by  llMiiisiiiM.  mi 
were  exempted  from  the  amnesty  accorded  after  the  catastrophe  er  AlgospeCaaMi  If 
the  psephlsma  of  Patrokleides. 

For  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  a  commutation  in  the  ease  of  Poljstntos  wha  «■ 
inrollcd  among  the  Four  Hundred  only  a  few  days  before  they  were  diiven  fkam  At 
fcJenate-house,  see  Grote,  HisL  Gr.  vilL  120. 
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also  incamped.     On  the  next  day  the  return  of  Strombichides,     chap. 
to  whom  an  urgent  message  had  been  sent,  raised  the  Athen-  ^ — .— 1^ 
ian  fleet  to  110  ships ;  and  thus,  nearly  matched  in  numbers, 
they  advanced  in  order  of  battle  against  the  Spartans  who 
now  in  their  turn  declined  the  contest.**** 

■  If  even  this  poor  and  negative  check  brought  some  com-  Revolt  of 
fort  and  encouragement  to  the  Athenians,  it  caused  in  the  frj^^®** 
Peloponnesian  camp  still  greater  indignation  against  the  Athens. 
neglect  or  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  and  led  the  Spartans  to 
think  of  the  more  generous  promises  made  to  them  by  the 
Hellespontine  satrap  Phamabazos.  To  him  accordingly  a 
squadron  of  40  ships  was  sent  under  Klearchos  who  had  re- 
ceived his  commission  at  Sparta  for  this  very  service.***^  He 
Bet  out  with  the  hope  not  only  of  abundant  pay  for  his  men, 
Imt  of  detaching  Byzantion  from  its  connexion  with  Athens. 
At  first  this  result  seemed  littie  likely.  The  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing the  Athenian  fleet  compelled  him  to  keep  out  at  sea, 
and  a  severe  storm  drove  most  of  the  ships  to  Delos  whence 
they  made  their  way  back  to  Miletos.  EHearchos,  not  to  be 
thus  baffled,  went  to  the  Hellespont  by  land,  and  the 
Megarian  commander  Helixos,  sailing  with  ten  ships  to 
Byzantion,  brought  about  the  revolt  of  that  city.  The 
Athenians  heard  of  his  movements  too  late  to  prevent  this 
loss,  and  an  indecisive  action  of  eight  ships  on  either  side  ^^^® 
before  Byzantion  did  nothing  to  remedy  the  mischief. 

The  departure  of  Klearchos  and  Helixos  for  the  Hellespont  Tumults  in 
in  no  way  improved  the  state  of  things  in  the  Peloponnesian  ^mp^at*^ 
camp  at  Miletos.     Not  only  had  Tissaphemes  become  still  MUetoa. 
more   slack  in  his  payments   since  they  had   refused  the 
challenge  of  the  Athenian  fleet ;  but  the  Athenians  them- 
selves had  become  far  more  formidable  from  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  suppression  of  the  oligarchic 
conspiracy.      The  discontent  of  the   army  was   no  longer 
expressed  by  mere  murmurs.     Astyochos  was  flatly  told  not 
only  by  Hermokrates  but  by  others  whose  silence  had  thus 
£ar  been  secured  by  bribes  that,  if  the  men  were  not  paid, 

»»«  Thuc.  viii.  79.  »»♦»  lb.  viii.  89. 

1650  15,  viii,  ^0,  4.    In  the  preceding  sentence  Thucydides  had  spoken  of  ten  ships 
uoder  the  commaDd  of  Hdixos.    Why  the  other  two  were  not  engaged,  we  are  not  told. 
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BOOK  tliey  must,  in  the  state  of  stanration  to  which  they  woe 
rivliiced,  inevitably  desert.  The  Sicilian  allies  showed  tliat 
iliey  were  no  longer  to  be  cajoled :  and  Astyochos  made  ihe 
1.>1  under  of  lifting  his  stick  to  strike  the  Thoarian  commander 
DoriciisJ^'^^  In  an  instant  the  troops  nearest  at  hand  made 
a  rush  upon  the  admiral  who  saved  his  life  only  by  taking 
ivfuge  at  a  neighbouring  altar.  With  the  full  approval  rf 
the  Syracusans  the  Milesians  further  showed  their  irriiatkm 
against  Tissaphernes  by  seizing  the  fort  which  the  satrap  had 
built  in  their  city  and  expelling  the  garrison.  The  ciidiOH 
of  this  still  considerable  place  had  looked  for  something  like 
real  freedom  when  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Spartans. 
They  had  counted  on  autonomy, — that  is,  on  a  more  thorough 
iiulopenflence  than  that  which  Athens  had  allowed  to  them; 
and  full  protection  against  Persian  tax-gatherers  was  an 
essential  condition  of  this  independence.  With  these  views 
the  S}Tacusans  heartily  agreed,  and  against  them  the  Spartan 
liichas  as  heartily  protested.  So  long  as  the  war  lasted, 
ihey  must  in  his  judgement  even  truckle,  if  need  be  to  the 
Persian  satrap.  He  had  money,  they  had  none  •  and  the 
Asiatic  Hellenes  generally  must  fawn  on  the  man  who  eouH 
ir.iy  tlicui  if  he  would,  until  they  had  put  down  the  empii«of 
Athens.  The  expression  of  these  opinions  concentrated  on 
Tjiohas  the  vehement  hatred  of  the  Milesians.  Indignant  at 
the  cheat  put  upon  them,  and  still  more  wroth  that  undff 
the  men  who  preached  the  gospel  of  autonomy  they  were 
practically  abandoned  to  the  barbarians  against  whom  at 
least  Athens  had  effectually  protected  them,  they  refused  to 
allow  the  body  of  Lichas,  when  some  time  afterwards,  he  died, 
to  be  buried  in  the  spot  which  the  Spartans  had  chosen  for  it; 
and  the  last  scene  connected  with  his  career  was  marked  br 
an  indignity  as  great  as  that  which,  nine  years  before  had 
turned  towards  him  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  at  OhTnpia.**** 
But  the  Spartans  at  home  were  also  weaiied  out  with  the 
lethargy  which  seemed  to  have  come  over  their  army  in  the 
East ;  and  Mindaros  was  sent  to  take  the  place  of  Astyochos. 
In  Astyochos  Tissaphernes  felt  that  he  was  losing  a  friend 

'••^>  Doricus  liimself  was  a  Rhmlian.    Thiic.  viii.  35,  1.     Sec  Dac«  450 
A'JV.'  Thuc.  V.  00,  4.     Sec  page  293.  *^ 
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whose  departure  miglit  be  most  inconvenient  to  Mm,  and  chap. 
whose  recall  showed  that  not  much  reliance  could  be  placed  -^ — r-^ 
on  his  influence  at  Sparta.  The  satrap,  therefore,  sent  with 
him  a  special  envoy,  the  Karian  Gaulites,'^'^'  both  to  lay  a 
complaint  against  the  Milesians  for  destroying  his  fort  in 
their  city,  and  more  particularly  to  counteract  the  indignant 
remonstrances  of  the  Milesians  and  the  Syracusan  Hermo- 
krates  by  explaining  his  position  and  his  motives J^**  The 
mere  fact  that  a  Persian  satrap  could  thus  defend  himself 
before  a  distant  people  with  whom  he  had  no  direct  con- 
nexion may  serve  to  show  how  far  more  effectual  and  widely 
felt  must  have  been  the  restraining  influence  of  imperial 
Athens. 

But  Tissaphemes  felt  that  something  more  was  needed  Owmiasai 
than  the  dispatch  of  an  envoy  to  Sparta^  He  knew  that  the  Phenician 
Phenician  fleet  either  had  reached  or  would  soon  reach  ^pendM. 
Aspendos,  and  he  therefore  invited  Lichas  to  accompany  him 
thither  and  come  back  with  the  force  which  was  to  turn  the 
scale  decisively  against  Athens.  Mindaros,  not  yet  versed 
in  the  artifices  of  the  game  in  which  the  satrap  thought 
himself  an  adept,  saw  with  satisfaction  the  departure  of 
Lichas,  while  Tam6s  remained  as  the  deputy  of  Tissaphemes 
to  furnish  regular  payments  to  the  Peloponnesians  and  their 
allies.  The  voyage  to  Aspendos,  it  needs  scarcely  to  be  said, 
•was  only  a  fresh  trick  to  gain  time  and  to  exhaust  both  the 
Athenians  and  their  enemies.  Mindaros  and  Lichas  were 
thoroughly  fooled.  As  a  paymaster  Tam6s  was  even  worse 
than  Tissaphemes,  while  Tissaphemes  himself,  having 
brought  the  Phenician  fleet  to  the  Pamphylian  coast,  kept  it 
there  for  a  while  and  then  sent  it  home  again.  Some  ingenious 
theories  were  devised  to  account  for  conduct  so  astonishing ; 
but  the  historian  rightly  cares  but  little  for  the  explanation 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  stratagem  to  get  money  out  of 
the  Phenicians  who,  either  as  feeling  no  interest  in  the 
contest  or  as  fearing  to  encounter  the  fleets  of  a  people  who 
had  treated  them  so  roughly  at  Salamis  and  Mykale,  would 

1955  xhe  phraae  of  Thucydides  that  Gaulites  was  a  man  '  of  two  languages,'  iiyXtHrtro^, 
dearly  implies  that  he  belonged  to  a  people  to  whom  the  use  of  GretUL  and  Karian  ivaa 
habitual. 

i»M  Thuc.  viii.  85. 
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:jlt   Siiimr   .iiir-  i:  n:i  a  resnl:  conld  be  avoided;  tat 

A'i.-":  — : -•?  -p-i?  rfs.Irei  tLa:  h  should  not  be  avoided.    TIb 

-i"^--r:f'l   f.iiTner  -w:!*  well  awaz>e  that  Tissaphemes  had 

-:   iz>i:.;-    ::    rrinirr^  the  Phenician  fleet  into  actioo; 

:.~i   :l-r-.:.TT    Lr    rtiirerlj   araikd   himself  of    the    oppcf- 

til;:;  ':  7  Tr:-i*iz^  :Le  Athenians  at  Samos   that  he  wooH 

r  .:l-fr  ':r.r  J  -j  :le  Phenician  fleet  to  their  help  or  prerent 

::   fr.z:   c-.zlLz.^  to  the  help  of  their  enemies.     Sailing  to 

AfT-rr.i. 5  Tr::L  tlirreen  triremes,  he  took  care   to  parade 

•:5:en:a:;.:-i5lT  his  ol-.se  irtimacj  with  the  satrap ;  and  as  the 

PheEieian  £r^:  wa*  cot  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  war,  the 

Athenians  L-rl:eT«l  that  this  supposed  change  of  plan  was 

<lr.e   to  tL-  influt^Lce  of  Alkibiades.     The   Peloponnesians, 

asiigning  it  to  the  same  reason,  were  more  fnrionsly  indig- 


»»«  lb.  %-iii.  S7.  5. 
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nant  at  tlie  treachery  of  Tissaphemes;   and  for  the  time     chap. 

AUdbiades  remained  the  most  important  personage  in  the  ^^ ,—1-^ 

theatre  of  the  war. 

The   patience   of   Mindaros    reached  its  limit,   when    a  Revolt  of 
message  from  Philippos  told  him  that  the  Phenicians  were  town  of***™ 
actually  on  their  way  home.     Not  tied  by  the  bribes  which  ^^ 
had  corrupted  Astyochos,  he  resolved  at  once  to  close  with  Athena. 
ihe  more  tempting  offers  of  Phamabazos  who  promised  to 
^tach  from  Athens  all  the  Hellenic  cities  in    his  satrapy. 
ffixfeeen  Peloponnesian  ships  from  the  fleet  of  Mindaros  had 
already  reached  the  Hellespont  and  overrun  a  great  part  of 
the  Chersonesos  which  had  once  been  ruled  by  Miltiades ;  *^*^ 
and  thither  Mindaros  himself  now  prepared  to  make  his  way 
with  73  triremes.^^^    He  succeeded  in  escaping  the  notice 
of  the  Athenian  guard-ships  off  Samos :  but  a  severe  storm 
earned  him  to  Ikaros  and  kept  him  there  for  nearly  a  week 
before  he  could  sail  to  Chios.     Here  his  position  became 
known  to  the  Athenian  commander  Thrasylos,  who  on  hear- 
ing of  his  movement  from  Miletos  hastened  with  55  ships  to 
intercept  him  before  he  should  reach  the  Hellespont.  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  he  would  sail  northwards  between  Lesbos 
and  the  mainland,  Thrasylos  placed  his  scout-ships  off  the 
southeastern  promontory  of  the   island   and   the    opposite 
mainland :  ^^^   but  his  own  presence  was  needed   on    the 
western  side  of  Lesbos.     A  body  of  oligarchic  exiles  from 
Methymna,  with  fifty  hoplites  from  Kym6  and  some  mer- 
cenaries, had  failed  in  an  attack  on  their  own  city,  but  had 
succeeded   in  making   Eresos    revolt  again   from    Athens. 

»M7  Thnc.  viii.  99. 

*•**  Aocordine  to  the  enameration  given  in  Thuc.  viii.  80,  4,  these  73  ships  must 
have  included  the  two  with  Philippos.  This  is  at  least  uncertain.  The  whole  fleet  at 
Miletos,  viii.  79, 1,  consisted  of  1 1*2  ships.  Of  these  ten  had  been  sent  to  the  Hellenpont 
under  Helixoe,  viii.  80,  3  ;  and  sixteen  had  followed  them,  viii.  99,  2.  But  Diodoros, 
xiii.  88,  says  that  the  Thourian  commander  Dorieus  had  been  sent  to  put  down  some 
dlBturbances  at  Rhodes,  where  probably  the  Athenian  party  threatened  a  revolution. 
This  would  make  the  remaining  fleet  to  consist  of  73  ships.  In  this  case  Dorieus,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  H,  i.  1,  2,  as  reaching  the  Hellespont  about  the  autumnal 
equinox,  cannot  have  come  baek  to  Miletos  when  Mindaros  left.  But  if  we  correct 
Thucydides  by  Diodoros,  we  have  to  remember  that  Diodoros  speaks  of  Mindaros  as 
Betting  off  for  the  Hellespont  with  83  ships.  The  exactness  of  these  numbers  is  happily 
a  matter  of  no  great  importance  ;  and  they  must  remain  more  or  less  uncertain.  See 
the  notes  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  TTiuc.  viii.  80  and  99. 

IW9  Mr,  Grote  holds  that  the  expression  of  Thucydides,  iv  r^  dimK4paf  ^wtifHf^  viii. 
100,  means  the  mainland  opposite  the  northwestern  promontor}'  of  Chios  and  not  the 
floutheastem  cape  of  Lesbos.  If  both  sides  of  the  strait  between  Lesbos  and  the  mainland 
had  been  guarded,  the  movements  of  Mindar(«must  have  become  known.  Grote,  Hist. 
Gr.  viiL  187,  note. 
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Hl^  r- irr  iiTl-rT.  L*  fooad  ThxwrbcMilos  already  there  whk 
r^e  ii^-m  rrm  Sam:^  which  tc^ether  with  two  triresM 
r-i  zrz^iiL^  fr :  il  ihr  HeD'espont  and  fire  belonging  to  Ifc- 
iJLTTi:.!  riis^i  Li*  fleet  to  67  reasela. 

Iz  :zl'  MTifience  that  the  morementB  of  MindaiXM  wooU 


l^  r-irvrillT  And  speedih*  iep(nted  to  him,  ThnsrloB  nude 
Li?  TrrT^rit::-r.5  for  carrrmg  out  the  sie^  of  Eresoswitk 
:lr  ~'rjL :«?:  riz-yir.  But  his  calcuLitioiia  were  diaappoiiitel 
A^ire  -.Li".  tLe  Athenians  were  on  the  look-ont  in  the  chu- 
r.el  '>j:7^^n  Lfi^l^i-s  and  the  mainhuid,  ^Gndaroe  resolTedto 
k-fe;-  •:•.::  of  their  sight;  and  having  reached  the  isleti  of 
Ar^er.r::-:is5ai  unnoticed,  he  was  at  Bhoiteion  at  the  entiance 
of  iLe  H-=-lIesp-:»at  before  midnight  of  the  next  day.***  Betcon 
£res  kin  il'ir'i  by  friends  and  foes  warned  the  Athenian  sqiud- 
r-.-n  •:■:  ei^hte^n  ships  at  Sestos  that  the  enemy's  fleet  htd 
passe'l  the  mouth  of  the  strait  off  Sigeion.  To  be  thns  caoglit 
ia  a  trap  by  a  force  perhaps  three  or  four  times  as  hxgt  u 
their  own  would  be  certain  rain ;  but  this  rain  they  conid 
not  by  whatever  speed  or  skill  hare  escaped,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  orders  of  Mindaros  kept  at  their  post  the  16  ships 
which  were  on  guard  at  Abydos.  The  commander  of  thu 
squadron  had  been  charged  to  confine  himself  wholly  to  co- 
operatin;;  with  the  main  Peloponnesian  fleet  so  soon  as  lie 
should  hare  heard  that  it  had  set  out  from  Chios. **^*    The 


' ''  Tr.e  ^  ur^;  taken  bv  Mindiro*  matt  depend  chieflv  on  the  text  of  ThiievdHe\ 
\-iii.  I'  I.  1.  H'jt  withvat  any  reference  totbe  change  adopted  by  I>r.  Arnold  with  otbtf 
ct.'miv.*"  lA'.'i^.  H.?  kcitw  that  the  Athenian*  bad  a  fortified  pcMt  at  DeJphinion,  wbcnoe 
any  ii<=^;  par^i'.  j  al<n«r  the  channel  mu5t  hare  been  seen  ;  and  we  can  aoarvclr  nppw 


chai:«>:i  >•:'  an  t-nt-my  jia^^ini:  unmiticed  would  be  still  further  lessened.  It  aeenudiS- 
cult  tt  en  ti.'  r(rA<  the  ci.>nciusion  that  in  order  to  avoid  these  dan^rs  MiadaitK  mist 
have  flitubk'd  th*.*  M>uiheru  promontonr  of  Chioa  and  then  have  sailed  northwards  aotil 
lif  n-ttchf^  the  Tni<idle  rhannirl  betweoi  the  soathem  coast  of  Lesboe  and  the  northern 
rihore  of  the  (ienin>ula  of  Lr^  thrai,  when  he  tamed  his  course  to  the  aontbeai^  and  made 
the  land  at  the  harlK^ur  of  korteria  in  the  territorr  of  Phokaia.  Thenoe  he  sailed.  «e 
are  toM,  right  alon;:  the  chord  of  the  gulf  of  Elaia  to  the  Argennon^sai  islets ;  and  haTin; 
e.-caiM'tl  notice  thus  far.  he  had  nothinjGC  farther  to  fear.  At  the  least  it  can  acarcdr  be 
doubtefl  that  if  Miudurus  had  sailed  northwards,  keeping  Chios  on  his  left  hand,  he  wgoU 
have  folio wf^  the  course  which  Thrasylos  expected  that  he  would  take  :  nor  can  it  be 

3uei}tioned  that  if  Thucydiileft  wrote  dwai^owiw  ixr^  Xiov  wtkayi^t^  be  meant  that  MixH 
.ircM  Miilod  along  th«^  side  of  Chios  facing  the  0!>en  sea, — in  other  words,  tbat  he  doabkd 
the  southern  proiiiontor}'  and  then  steered  north.  If  this  fact  be  accepted,  the  emenda- 
tion of  tho  text  l»v  the  insertion  of  the  negative  after  Xicv  is  an  error.  That  the  leilen 
oi;  f'hould  have  frilltn  out  of  manu-criptd  is  exceedingly  likely:  but  it  is  bv  no  mean* 
HO  likely  that  they  would  faW  out  of  all  the  manuscripts,  in  this  instance  it  is  fWMgk 
to  Hay  that  no  MS.  authority  can  be  adduced  for  a  change  which  rests,  accordinglr,  oa 
pure  conjecture. 
it^ji  If  the  sentence  of  Tliucydidcs,  viii.  102, 2,  means  merely  what  the  Scholiast  aticrU 
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Athenian  triremes  were  thus  enabled  to  make  their  way  un-     chap. 

VIII. 

molested  to  Elaions.  Here  they  still  were  when  morning  made  * ■ — ' 

them  visible  to  the  ships  of  Mindaros  ;  and  the  four  hinder- 
most  vessels  were  cut  oflF  from  the  main  body,  while  three 
were  driven  ashore  near  the  temple  of  the  hero  Protesilaos 
which  in  years  long  since  gone  by  had  been  profaned  by  the 
Persian  Artayktes.*^*  From  two  of  these  triremes  the  crew 
managed  to  escape :  the  men  belonging  to  the  third  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy :  and  the  fourth  was  run  aground 
and  burnt  at  Imbros. 

By  the  combined  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  eighty-one  ships  The  batde 
the  day  was  spent  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reduce  Elaious,  ^i^*^*^ 
bora  which  place  they  sailed  to  Abydos.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Athenian  fleet  of  Thrasylos,  strengthened  by  the  14  ships 
which  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Sestos,  took  up  its 
station  at  Elaious^  numbering  now  76  triremes. *^^  Five  days 
were  spent  in  preparations  for  the  battle,  the  story  of  which 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  The  decay  of  Athenian 
power  and  science  is  strikingly  proved  by  the  mere  choice  of 
the  scene  of  conflict.  Pent  up  in  the  narrow  waters  of  a  strait 
nowhere  two  miles  in  width,  they  now  proposed  to  fight  with 
nearly  eighty  ships  in  a  space  which  Phormion  would  have 
regarded  as  wholly  inadequate  for  the  proper  manoeuvring 
of  twenty;  and  the  details  of  the  battle  are,  as  we  might 
expect,  much  on  a  par  with  those  which  were  natural  to  the 
early  tactics  of  the  Persian  wars.     In  single  line  the  Athen- 

it  to  mean,  all  that  there  would  be  any  need  to  say  would  be  that  the  Spartan  commander 
at  Abydos  grossly  neglected  his  duty  and  disobeyed  his  orders.  According  to  thi.s  in- 
terpretation, this  officer  had  been  charged  to  keep  a  strict  look-out  and  to  cut  off  the 
Athenian  squadron  in  case  they  should  attempt  to  sail  out  of  their  station.  In  point 
of  fact  he  makes  no  attempt  to  do  so.  It  becomes  therefore  altogether  more  likely  that 
he  should  have  had  some  reason  for  this  astonishing  inaction  ;  and  this  motive  would 
be  supplied,  if  he  had  received  an  order  from  Minoaros  telling  him  to  reserve  himself 
for  co-operation  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet.  At  Abydos  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  Know  what  might  be  happening  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  or  for  what  purpose 
and  in  what  quarter  his  aid  might  be  called  for.  If  this  be  so,  the  words  riv  c«irAew(ri 
must  apply  to  the  departure  of  Mindaros  from  Chios.  If  the  phrase  irpo«tpi}/yieVi}9 
^vXoir^f  ry  ^iXuf  iniwkif  mean,  as  Mr.  Grote,  Hut,  Gr.  viii.  144,  holds  it  to  mean, 
that  orders  had  been  given  to  the  officer  at  Abydos  to  keep  *  a  look-out  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Peloponnesians,'  or  '  to  watch  for  the  approaching  voyage  of  their  friends,'  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  comparing  Thucydides  to  the  despot  who  said,  *  Ego  sum 
rex  Romanus  et  super  grammaticam.' 

»»«  See  vol.  i.  page  698. 

1963  xhe  five  ships  of  Thrasyboulos,  Thuc.  viii.  100,  4,  had  raised  to  62  the  fleet  with 
which  Thrasylos  had  set  out  from  Samos ;  and  the  14  vessels  which  escaped  from  Lcsbus 
completed  the  number.  The  five  Meth^mnaian  ships  had  been  left  at  Lesbos.  SeQ 
further,  Arnold,  Thuc,  viii.  104. 
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ian  fleet  advanced  from  Elaiona  nlong  the  coast  of  Chcno- 
nesos,  and  drew  up  between  Idakos  and  Arrhianoi,  nnknown 
places  lying  between  Elaious  and  Sestoa,  when  the  Sptitu 
fleet  advanced  to  meet  them  along  the  coastline  lying  between 
Abydos  and  Dardanofi,  the  Athenian  right  wing  nnder 
Thrasyboulos  being  opposed  to  Mindaros  with  the  best  nil- 
ing  vessels  on  the  Spartan  left,  while  Thrasylos  ou  the  left 
encountered  the  Syracusans  on  the  right  wing  of  the  hoitik 
fleet.  Ou  both  sides  the  main  object  was  to  outfllank  tk 
enemy.  The  action  was  begun  by  Mindaros  who  soagU  to 
work  round  the  Athenians  to  the  west :  but  Thraeito 
anticipated  bis  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  Thrasj- 
boulos  in  his  effort  to  outflank  the  Syracusan  squadron  bad 
doubled  the  headland  of  Kynossema,  or  the  Hound's  Grave,*** 
and  thus  passed  out  of  sight  of  the  battle  which  raged  to  iba 
west  of  the  promontory.  But  this  extension  of  the  Athenian 
left  wing  to  the  west  and  of  their  right  wing*  to  the  east  Idt 
the  centre  dangerously  weak ;  and  on  the  ships  left  thus 
exposed  the  Peloponnesians  -fell  vnth  a  vehemence  wliick 
became  the  means  of  punishing  them  later  in  the  day.  For 
the  moment  they  were  completely  successful.  The  Atheniu 
centre  was  driven  back  upon  the  shore,  while  Thrasybonloi 
was  unable  to  help  them  and  Thrasylos  was  hidden  firoa 
them  by  the  projecting  headland.  But  the  former  soon  saw 
the  disorder  into  which  the  Peloponnesian  centre  had  fallen 
in  their  eagerness  to  push  the  enemy  ashore ;  and  a  tolemUj 
even  fight  was  by  a  vigorous  assault  changed  into  a  decime 
advantage  which  enabled  him  to  attack  the  scattered  vessels 
of  the  enemy's  centre.  Meanwhile  Thrasylos  had  defeated 
the  Syracusans  opposed  to  him,  teaching  Hermokrates  that 
it  was  not  always  so  easy  to  vanquish  Athenian  seamen  ai 
he  had  found  it  in  the  great  harbour  of  his  own  city ;  and 
thus  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  driven  back,  leaving 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  eight  Chian  ships,  five  from 
Corinth,  two  belonging  to  the  Ambrakiots  and  Boiotiana, 
and  one  to  each  of  the  several  states  of  Leukas,  Sparta, 
Syracuse,  and  Pellene, — twenty-one  in  all.     But  the  Athen- 


nm  xhe  hound  here  buried  la  Hekab6  the  wife  of  Priamoe.    PreUer,  Gritekbek 
JHytholoffic,  ii.  447. 
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ians  had  lost  fifteen  vessels,  and  thus  were  gainers  only  by     chap. 


Compared  with  the  great  exploits  of  Phormion  and  Demos-  Moral 
thenes,  the  victory  was  poor  indeed ;  but  to  the  Athenians  uirvictory 
it  came  at  a  time  when  their  spirit  was  almost  crushed  by  a  ^[theniaiis 
aeemingly  infinite  series  of  disasters,  and  it  exercised  on  them 
a  moral  influence  scarcely  less  than  that  which  the  victory  of 
Mantineia  had  exercised  over  the  Spartans.**^®     In   either 
case  a  people  whose  ancient  reputation  had  been  lowered  and 
discredited  were  restored  to  their  self-respect;  and  to  the 
Athenians  the  result  was  the  more  encouraging,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  the  first  fruits  of  the  restored  polity  of  Athens  after  the 
murderous  usurpation  of  the  Four  Hundred.     The  trireme 
sent  home  with  the  tidings  was  received  with  unbounded 
delight.    The  depression  which  had  so  long  hung  about  them 
as  with  the  darkness  of  death  was  suddenly  dispelled ;  and 
they  felt  that  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  war  was 
no  longer  a  presumptuous  and  unreasonable  delusion.^^^'  But 
go  slight  was  the  fear  inspired  by  this  success  on  the  part  of 
the  Athenians  that  four  days  later  they  were  compelled  to 
sail  against  the  unfortified  town  of  Kyzikos  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Propontis,  which  had  revolted  from  them.  Being 
without  defences,  the  place  was  soon  taken  and  a  contribution 
of  money  imposed  upon  it.     But  on  their  way  thither  the 
Athenians  had  seized  the  eight   guard-ships  stationed   at 
Byzantion ;  *^^®  and  with  still  greater  satisfaction  they  learnt 
soon  afterwards  that  Hippokrates  and  Epikles  had  been  sent 
by  Mindaros  to  bring  away  the  fleet  stationed  at  Euboia.*^^'^ 

1^^  It  cannot  with  fairness  be  said  that  the  narrative  which  Diodoros,  xiii.  39-40, 
gives  of  this  battle  is  a  history  of  the  same  event  which  is  recorded  by  Thucydides.  The 
two  storiei  have  not  a  point  in  common  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Spartans  were  defeated. 
In  Diodoros  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  is  made  to  tarn  partly  on  the  force  of  I  he 
current  down  the  strait,  and  more  especially  on  the  sadden  appearance  of  twenty-five 
Athenian  ships,  the  sight  of  which  determined  their  enemies  to  retreat.  Of  these  inci- 
dents Thucydides,  the  contemporary  historian,  knows  nothing.  It  seems  rash,  therefore, 
to  assert  on  the  authority  of  Diodoros  that  on  the  Athenian  side  the  skill  of  the  pilots 
was  balanced  by  the  superiority  of  the  Epibatai  on  that  of  the  Spartans.  Grote,  Hut. 
Gr,  viii.  149,  note. 

i«w  See  page  303.  iw?  Thac.  viiL  106. 

>«»  See  note  1950. 

1969  Thuc  viii.  107.  According  to  Diodoros,  xiii.  41,  not  one  of  these  ships  joined 
the  fleet  of  Mindaros,  and  of  the  crews  of  all  the  fifty  ships  only  twelve  men  escaped 
shipwreck  in  an  awful  storm  which  overwhelmed  them  as  they  were  rounding  cape 
Athos.  The  inscription  which  he  quotes  from  the  temple  of  Athdn§  at  Koroneia  seems 
oertainly  to  bear  out  his  assertions  ;  but  inscriptions  of  this  kind  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
taken  on  their  own  autboiity,  and  we  know  that  Hippokrates  lived  to  send  to  Sparta 
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BOOK  On  the  other  hand  they  were  unaUe  to  retain  the  dii]* 
taken  in  the  battle  of  Eynossema,  all  of  which  were  reooTeied 
by  the  Spartans  except  some  which  the  people  of  EUou 
burnt  as  being  unserviceable.  Nor  were  thej  able  to  prerei^ 
the  far  more  important  step  by  which  Eaboia  lost  its  innkr 
character.  With  thirty  ships,  if  we  may  trust  the  namtire 
of  Diodoros,^^^^  Theramenes  was  sent,  bat  sent  iu  Taiiii  to 
interrupt  the  joint  work  of  the  Boiotian  cities,  which  bad 
determined  that  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Sjuripos  should  k 
made  the  entrance  of  a  harbour  fortified  after  the  fiiuhioii  of 
Peiraieus.  On  either  side  a  mole  was  carried  into  the  an, 
and  on  the  opposite  extremities  rose  two  towers  betwea 
which  space  was  lefb  for  the  passage  of  only  one  ship  at  i 
time,  even  this  passage  being  secured  by  a  chain. 

after  thi>  battle  of  Kyzikos  the  memorable  epistle  which  thiows  a  strange  light  oiiki 
nature  ami  extent  of  Spartan  education. 
li'-o  xiiu  47. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  PELOPONNESIAN  (dEKELEIAN  OE  IOITIAN)  WAE,  FBOM 
THE  BATTLE  OP  ETKOSSEMA  TO  THE  BATTLE  OFF  THE 
ISLANDS   OF  ABGEKNOUSSAI. 

The  battle  of  Kynossema  was  not  the  last  victory  won  by     chap. 
Athenian  fleets  in  the  war  which  was  now  g^radnally  drawing  ^    ^^    . 
to  its  close.     But  the  whole  history  of  the  straggle  after  the  change  in 
Sicilian   exi)edition    shows    with    moumfhl   clearness  that  JJ»«Athen- 

^  ,  ,  lan  char 

Athens  had  reached  a  point  after  which  the  most  resolute  racter. 
efforts  and  the  most  brilliant  successes  cease  to  produce  any 
permanent  results.  She  was,  in  fact,  involved  now  in  a 
contest  in  which  victory  was  impossible.  It  was  not  merely 
fhat  her  fleets  and  armies  had  been  destroyed,  and  her 
revenues  become  precarious.  Against  such  difficulties  as 
these  she  might  have  struggled  successfully ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  discouragements  and  hindrances  the  energy  with  which 
she  surmounted  them  during  the  year  following  the  catas- 
trophe at  Syracuse  was  astonishing.  She  might  even  have 
repaired  the  mischief  arising  from  the  decay  of  that  nautical 
science  and  skill  which  had  enabled  her  for  half  a  century 
to  keep  all  Persian  ships  from  the  waters  of  the  Egean  and 
made  her  name  dreaded  from  the  Hellespont  to  Sicily  and 
KyrSnS.  But  she  could  not  do  this  unless  she  was  seconded 
by  the  hearty  good  will  of  the  great  body  of  her  allies ;  and 
if  these  were  not  honestly  convinced  that  alliance  with 
Athens  was  to  their  own  interest,  there  could  clearly  be, 
sooner  or  later,  but  one  issue  to  the  struggle.  This  con- 
viction, existing  in  but  a  few  of  the  cities  belonging  to  her 
confederacy,  was  strong  only  in  Samos ;  and  the  principle  of 
isolation  against  which  her  confederacy  was  a  protest  had 
even  for  democratic  communities  the  charm  which  brings 

VOL.  n.  L  L 
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uooR  the  moth  to  the  flaming  candle.  But  in  all  the  allied  itati 
there  was  a  party  which  hated  as  well  as  feared  her,  a  p«ri 
>Yhieh  knew  that  her  courts  would  give  redress  for  the  criiu 
which  they  dearly  loved  to  commit,  and  which  was  readj  \ 
east  off  her  yoke  at  any  cost.  This  alone  would  bii 
Kuitieed  to  shake  her  empire  to  its  very  foundations ;  but  i 
ho})e  (^f  preserving  it  was  gone  when  Athenians  themaelfi 
be(!aiiie  traitors  to  their  own  constitution,  when  thejseti 
defiance  the  laws  which  dealt  out  equal  justice  to  all  citiioi 
and  employed  the  dagger  to  put  down  opposition  in  a  d 
fur  which  freedom  of  speech  was  the  very  breath  of  IM 
Through  the  resolute  resistance  of  the  Athenians  at  Sama 
aided  by  the  determined  friendship  of  the  Samian  peopl 
this  infamous  conspiracy  had  been  put  down;  but  H 
wounds  left  behind  it  were  never  healed,  and  among  tli 
most  fatal  of  these  was  the  lessening  of  that  respect  f< 
fonns  and  processes  of  law  which  in  earlier  days  had  moi 
notably  distinguished  Athens  from  every  other  Hellenic  cit 
— in  other  words,  from  every  other  city  in  the  world.  B 
condition  of  Athens  was,  in  short,  morbid  ;*^^*  and  tl 
people  was  infected  with  a  disease  of  which  the  frenzied  otf 
burst  after  the  battle  of  Argennoussai  was  only  what  tl 
keen  foresight  of  a  Perikles  might  readily  have  anticipate< 
In  truth  Athens  was  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage  in  the  race 
but  it  was  neither  Persian  gold  enriching  her  enemies,  n( 
the  energy  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  nor  the  uuscrupuloi 
warfare  of  Lysandros  which  determined  the  catastrophe 
Against  such  difficulties  as  these  she  made  way  for  eigl 
years,  and  sometimes  with  a  vigour  which  seemed  to  pn 
mise  better  things.  Had  this  promise  been  realised,  d 
might  have  maintained  her  ground  for  eight  years  mor 
and   have  put  down  triumphantly  the  combination  of  hi 

I'-^^i  In  his  conclusive  vindication  of  tho  Sopliists  from  charges  at  once  ear^lesely  u 
pt-rtinacioui'Iy  uTf^o.d  against  them,  Mr.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  viii.  611-515,  reaches  peiitfj 
too  8wvopinf;*a  conclusion  when  he  deuies  that  between  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  tt 
Hurpriae  at  Ai^ospotamoi  any  change  for  the  worse  is  discernible  in  the  Athenian  chi 
ractor.  Everything  depends'  on  tlie  terms  which  may  be  employed  in  spcAking  of  foe 
chancres.     It  »,  on  the  whide,  undoubtedly  true  Mhat  the  people  had   become  b^ 


pressed  their  own  constitution,  and  that  they  broke  through  the  establiahed  legal  fon 
in  the  c:u<es  of  the  Kix  generals  and  of  Klcophon,  cannot  be  gainsaid  ;  and,  so  itfrtb 
assertion  of  iuiprovemcut  cannot  be  made  good* 
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enemies.  But  her  strength  lay  in  following  the  counsels  of  chap. 
Perikles ;  and  when  she  left  the  path  which  he  had  marked  out  ^ .  , '  »*> 
for  her,  she  was  as  the  shorn  Samson  in  the  arms  of  the  Phi- 
listines. From  the  first,  indeed,  the  idea  of  the  Athenian- 
empire  was  one  which  could  not  be  realised  without  re- 
Tersing  the  most  cherished  principles  of  the  ancient  Hellenic 
and  Aryan  civilisation;  and  for  this  change  the  Hellenic 
tribes  assuredly  were  not  prepared.  Athens,  therefore,  fell, 
and  the  story  of  her  fall  is  one  in  which  the  temptation  to 
pass  hastily  over  the  several  stages  may  well  be  forgiven. 
But  she  had  exhibited  to  the  world  a  polity  which  might  be 
fhe  means  of  overcoming  the  miserable  feuds  of  scattered 
elans,  and  of  cementing  into  a  single  nation  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  spread  over  many  lands.  She  had  sown  seed  which 
was  to  bear  fruit  in  commonwealths  yet  unborn;  and  the 
work  of  the  great  founders  of  her  empire  was  therefore  not 
wrought  in  vain. 

The  departure  of  Mindaros  for  the  Hellespont  convinced  Departme 
Tissaphemes  at  last  that  he  had  overdone  his  part.  Even  phemes  for 
if  his  policy  should  not  give  the  Athenians  too  great  aii  ^ntf *^^ 
advantage,  it  would  assuredly  secure  to  his  brother  satrap 
Phamabazos  the  position  and  influence  which  he  coveted  for 
liimself  and  which  he  regarded  as  his  right.  His  province 
itself  was  exposed  to  dangers  which  might  threaten  serious 
<K>nsequences.  His  general  Arsakes  had  treacherously 
massacred  the  Delians  at  Adramyttion ;  and  the  neighbour- 
ing people  of  Antandros,  with  some  Spartan  troops  which 
3Siindaros  gladly  detached  to  their  aid,  expelled  the  Persian 
garrison  then  occupying  their  AkropolisJ®^^  His  garrisons  in 
Miletos  and  Knidos  shared  the  same  fate;*^^^  and  he  re- 
solved to  go  in  person  to  the  Hellespont,  both  to  complain 
of  these  wrongs  and  to  make  an  effort  for  recovering  the 
influence  which  was  fast  slipping  away  from  him. 

For  the  present  the  crafty  schemes  of  Tissaphemes  told  in  Defeat  of 
favour  of  Alkibiades.     The  homeward  return  of  the  Phe-  an d*^- 
nician  fleet  enabled  him  to  go  back  to  Samos  and  say  not  t^^bay  of 
only  that  this  part  of  his  promise  was  fulfilled  but  that  the  Dardanos. 
aatrap  was  better  inclined  to  the  Athenian  cause  than  he 

iwa  xhuc.  viii  108.  *^''  lb.  viii.  109. 
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had  over  been.     From  Samoa  he  sailed  with  22  ships  first  i 

Halikarnassos  on  which  he  imposed  a  heavy  fine,  and  theno 

to  Kos  where  he  left  an  Athenian  garrison  in  a  fortifie 

post  J'-*'*     From  Kos  he  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  which  I 

reached  just  in  time  to  decide  a  battle  which  had  begun  i 

the  early  morning  by  the  defeat  of  Dorieus  in  the  bay  i 

Dardanos  and  which  had  been  continued  during  the  day  I 

the  fleet  of  Mindaros.     This  commander  had  seen  the  ds 

aster  from  the  hill  of  Ilion  where   he    wus  sacrifieiDg  i 

Athene,  and  had  hurried  down  to  bring  out  his  ships.    Tli 

zeal  of  Pharnabazos  who  rode  into  the  water  among  the  hn 

troops  cheered  the  Peloponnesians  and  modified  the  serioofl 

ness  of  their  defeat :  but  thirty  ships  fell  into  the  hands  c 

the  Athenians  who,  having  recovered  their  own  capture 

triremes,  sailed  away  to  their  station  at  Sestos."^'    H» 

however  they  kept  only  40   ships :    the   rest  were  sent  ti 

gather  money,  where  they  might  and  as  they  could.    Hm 

necessities  of  war  had  displaced  the  orderly  collection  of  t 

fixed  tribute  for  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  indefinite  ezac 

tions ;  and  the  indifference  and  even  the  friendly  feeling  o 

the  allies  gave  way  to  active  dislike  or  a  fiercer  indignation. 

Twenty  years  earlier  a  victory  even  such  as  this  mighi 

have  changed  the  face  of  the  war.    All  that  Thrasylos  eonU 

now  do  was  to  go  to  Athens  to  ask  for  more  help  both  ii 

ships  and  men.*^^®    A  force  of  thirty  triremes  was  immedi 

ately  sent  out  under  Theramenes  who  was  ordered  to  inter 

rupt,  if  he  could,  the  building  of  the   bridge   across  th 

Euripos.    Foiled  here,  as  we  have  seen,  he  roved  about  amoni 

the  allied  or  other  cities,  exacting  contributions  or  seiiinj 

plunder,  for  scruples  of  legality  were  now  flung  aside.  Amonj 

those  who  were  thus  punished  were  the  oligarchs  of  Par« 

who,  having  been  placed  in  power  by  Peisandros,  were  not 

compelled  to  give  way  to  the  demos  whom  they  had  sup 

planted.*^'^     From  Pares  Theramenes  sailed    to   help  th 

Makedonian  chief  Archelaos  in  his  siege  of  Pydna  and  i»ofc 

ably  to  live  upon  his  pay.     The  city  was  reduced  at  last  am 

the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  a  spot  about  two  miles  fhm 


iJ'7»  Thuc.  viii.  108. 
i"7C  Xcn.  //.  i.  1,  8. 


»«>75  Xen.  H.  i.  1,  7.     Diod.  xiJL  4«. 
Jf»T7  Diod.  xiu.  47. 
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'the  sea :  but  before  its  fall  Theramenes  had  been  compelled     chap. 

to  sail  away  to  the  Athenian  naval  station  which  in  fear  of  ^ r^— ^ 

•the  large  fleet  now  being  collected  by  Mindaros  had  been 
^transferred  from  8estos  to  Kardia  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
jChersonesos,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  twenty  miles 
'by  land.  To  this  place  Alkibiades  had  found  his  way,  no 
longer  as  a  friend  of  Tissaphemes  or  of  his  master,  but  as  a 
fugitive  from  his  power.  A  month  earlier  he  had  gone  to 
ahe  satrap  at  Sardeis  with  the  customary  gifts,  in  the  hope 
either  of  winning  his  active  help  or  of  making  capital  out  of 
hiB  indifference  or  neutrality :  but  Tissaphemes,  professing 
now  to  have  received  orders  from  the  king  to  carry  on  war 
Tigorously  against  the  Athenians,  threw  him  into  prison 
-fiom  which  he  contrived  to  escape  with  another  Athenian 
jnrisoner  named  Mantitheos. 

:     The  tidings  that  Mindaros  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Battle  of 
Kyzikos  made  the  Athenian  generals,  who  had  now  been     ^    ^ 
Joined  by  Thrasyboulos  after  a  money*gathering  expedition 
*to  Thasos,^^'^  resolve  upon  attacking  him  at  once  with  their 
-whole  fleet  of  83  triremes.     Having  contrived  by  sailing  past 
Abydos  at  night  to  evade  the  notice  of  the  Peloponnesian 
-  g^ard-ships,  they  rested  at  the  island  of  Prokonnesos,  a  few 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  peninsula  of  Kyzikos,  taking 
the  precaution  of  seizing  every  vessel  that  passed  by,  to  prevent 
the  news  of  their  arrival  from  reaching  the  ears  of  Mindaros. 
On  the  next  day  Alkibiades  told  the  men  that  they  must 
undertake  simultaneously  the  tasks  of  a  sea-fight,  a  land- 
battle,  and  a  siege.     The  old  pretence  of  Persian  help  was 
gfone.     They  had  no  money,  and  they  must  win  the  day  or 
be  ruined,  while  their  enemies  were  abundantly  supplied 
"  from  barbariiaji  coffers.     The  first  measure  was  to  disembark 
the  hoplites  on  the  mainland  with  orders  to  advance  upon 
the  town.     According  to  Diodoros  *®^^  the  issue  of  the  day 
was  decided  by  a  trick  of  Alkibiades,  who  by  a  pretended 
flight  concerted  with  his  colleagues  lured  the  squadron  of 
Mindaros  to  some  distance  firom  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and 
then  turned  fiercely  round  on  the  hoisting  of  a  signal. 
Finding  themselves    between    two    forces,   the  seamen  of 

WW  Xen.  H,  k  1, 12.  ww  xiii.  50. 
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Mindaros  had  no  option  but  to  fly  to  a  place  called  Ekid 
where  the  army  of  Fhamabazos  was  placed  for  co-opentioi 
bj  land.    Of  this  stratagem  Xenophon  takes  no  notiee;  te 
whether  we  take  the  reckoning  of  Diodoros  who  makei  Ik 
Spartan  fleet  consist  of  80  triremes,  or  that  of  XeiiiO(kB 
who  gives  it  as  60,  the  destmction  was  complete.    IGndna 
was  slain,  bravely  fighting  on  shore.     All  the  PdoponiMn 
ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  with  the  exceptks 
of  the  Sj-racnsan  triremes  which  the  crews  themselTesMtfli 
fire,  and  still  more  important  in  the  exhaustion  of  ill » 
sources  was  the  enormous  plunder  in  slaves  and  other  boo^ 
taken  in  the  camps  of  the  Spartans  and  the  Persians,  (k 
the  day  after  the  fight  the  victors  found  £jzikos  evacntel 
by  the  enemy,  and  were  received  into  the  city  which  xuilff- 
went  no  harder  fate  than  heavy  fines   in   money.    TSsxh 
weeks  later  Alkibiades  sailed  first  to  Perinthos  where  Ui 
force  was  admitted  into  the  town,  and  then  to  SelybrianliBi 
he  could  do  no  more  than  extort  a  contribution.    But  no 
real  benefit  could  accrue  from  the  victory  unless  the  Atlm- 
ians  could  command  the  gates  of  the  Black  Sea  as  wdl  u 
those  of  the   Egean.      Byzantion  and    Chalkedon  on  & 
opposite  side  of  the  strait  were  both  in  revolt,  and  the  lattei 
city  was  so  effectually  protected  by  the  troops  of  Phamabuoi 
that  an  attack  upon  it  at  once  failed.     But   its  unfortified 
port  of  Chrysopolis  was  seized  and  converted  into  a  fortifiei 
post  from  which   the   Athenians  levied   tolls   on  all  ship 
entering  the  Propontis,  Theramenes  and  Eumachos  beinj 
loft  with  30  triremes  to  guard  the  place  and  to  injure  the 
enemy  in  other  ways  so  far  as  it  might  be  in  their  power.***" 
They  were  thus  again  masters  of  the  most  important  rod 
for  the  introduction  of  supplies  to  Athens,  for  the  transit  d 
corn  from  Egypt  was  probably  now  becoming  from  day  to 
day  more  difficult,  dangerous,  and  uncertain. 

A  few  hours  after  the  battle  of  Kyzikos  Hippokrates,  the 
admiral's  secretary,  addressed  to  the  ephors  the  foUowin; 
letter  :  *  Our  glory  is  gone  :  Mindaros  is  dead  :  the  men  are 
hungry :  we  know  not  what  to  do.'  *®"     The  dispatch  was 

^^0  Xen.  /■/.  K  1,  22. 

^'^^i  lb.  p.  i.  1,  23.    Soc  note  1090.    Such  a  dupatch  as  tbia  brings  up^the  qotftioi 
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intercepted  and  carried  to  Athena  where  the  people  had  chap. 
received  the  tidings  with  a  tnmult  of  joy  which  found  ex-  ^-^ — r^— > 
pression  in  magnificent  religions  processfons  and  displays. 
To  Sparta  the  news  may  have  found  its  way  by  the  informal 
modes  in  which  the  story  of  the  Syracusan  catastrophe  reached 
Athens.  What  may  have  been  the  precise  eflFect  produced 
upon  the  Spartans,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty.  The 
history  of  Thucydides  here  fails  us,  and  we  are  made  at  once  to 
feel  the  irreparable  want  of  a  guide  so  incorruptibly  truthful, 
so  unwearied  in  his  search  for  evidence,  and  so  exact  in  his 
discrimination  of  it.  That  Xenophon  should  say  nothing 
about  an  unsuccessful  embassy  from  Sparta,  is  no  matter  for 
sorprise ;  nor  is  it  in  itself  more  unlikely  that  the  Spartans 
should  seek  peace  affcer  the  destruction  of  their  whole  fleet  at 
Ejzikos,  than  that  they  should  have  been  eager  to  close  the 
war  after  the  capture  of  their  hoplites  in  Sphakteria.  But  the 
silence  of  Xenophon  is  scarcely  a  suflBcient  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  formal  embassy  which  according  to  Diodoros  ^^^' 
was  sent  with  Endios  at  its  head  was  a  mere  voluntary  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  friend  of  Alkibiades  to  ascertain  the 
wishes  and  thoughts  of  the  Athenian  people.  Loose  and 
inaccurate  as  Diodoros  may  be,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  should 
have  frapied  this  circumstantial  narrative,  if  that  of  Theo- 
pompos  had  not  at  least  furnished  a  foundation  for  it.^^®^ 
But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  immediately  after  such  a 
victory  as  that  of  Kyzikos  Endios  could  tell  the  Athenians 
that,  while  they  had  com  only  from  a  mere  fraction  of  Attica, 
the    Spartans   could  reap]  the    fruits   of  all   Peloponnesos. 

of  Spartan  education  generally.  It  is  nnneceasary,  happily,  to  enter  into  it,  as  it  has 
been  examined  by  Mr.  Grote,  Uist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  appendix,  p.  661,  with  an  exhaustivenesn 
which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  M.  Barth^emy  St.  Uilaire  has  sagaciously  discovered 
indisputable  evidence,  that  the  Iliad  was  from  the  first  a  written  poem,  in  the  passage 
wbicn  speaks  of  Aias  as  recognising  his  own  scratch  or  mark  on  the  lots  thrown  into 
the  am.  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  vol.  i.  Appendix  A.  Next  to  the  merit  of 
discovering  the  evidence  not  omy  of  writing  but  of  written  poems,  20,000  lines  in  length 
or  more,  in  verses  which  do  not  speak  of  writing  at  all,  the  praise  of  keensightedness  i:^ 
due  to  those  who  in  such  a  letter  as  that  of  Hippokrates  discover  the  proofs  of  a  large 
and  varied  culture  which  made  the  Spartans  familiar  with  other  languages  as  well  as 
with  their  own.  Mr.  Grote  has  well  said  thatf  for  all  the  evidence  that  we  have  to  th;; 
eontrary,  the  art  of  writing  could  not  well  be  in  a  more  rudimentary  state  than  it  seems 
in  the  age  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  have  been  in  Sparta. 

"»w  xiii.  62. 

IMS  The  battle  of  Kyzikos  took  place  about  30  years  before  the  birth  of  Thcopompos 
who  would  therefore  have  had  opportunities  for  intercourse  with  men  who  had  them- 
■cl'TeB  taken  part  in  the  long  struggle.  But  his  position  in  an  age  rich  in  historical 
documents  would  be  very  different  from  that  of  Ilerodotos  in  sifting  the  traditions  of 
the  Penian  wars,  or  even  from  that  of  lliucydides  in  certain  portions  of  his  great  task. 
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BOOK     He  must  have  kuown  that  the  victory  which  had  brougli 

him  on  his  errand  had  thrown  open,  to  Athenians  the  con 

lands  of  the  Euzlne  with  which  her  intercourse  had  bee 

only  for  a  month  interrupted,  and  that  this  mode  of  pnltii 

the  case  was  not  likely  to  win  the  ear  of  a  people  habitnati 

to  regard  the  resources  of  other  lands  as  the  products  of  the 

ownJ'-*^^     But  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Spartan  usij 

that  even  now  they  should  ask  all  and  offer  nothing.^'*^  Tl 

proi>ositions  of  Endios  were  confined,  we  are  told,  to  a  hm 

exchange  of  prisoners  and  the  withdrawal  of  hostile  garrini 

on  either  side, — in  other  words,  that  the  Athenians  shon 

abandon  Pylos  and  the  Spartans  quit  Dekeleia.     But  ev< 

if  the  Athenians  had  been  wiUing  to  listen  to  these  ten 

and,  by  the  condition  that  each  side  was  to  keep  its  prese 

possessions,  to  yield  up  her  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  thenu 

valuable  members  of  her  maritime  confederacy,  they  kw 

by  bitter  experience  tliat  Sparta,  even  if  willing,  was  mial 

to  coerce  her  allies.    It  could  not  be  expected  that  Athe 

should  forego  the  restoration  of  Oinoe '^^  and  Oropos;' 

and  they  knew  that  Boiotians  and  Corinthians  would  fii 

their  way  again,  as  they  had  found  it  before,  to  evade  t 

performance  of  contracts  to  which  by  virtue  of  their  Heg 

mouia  the  Spartans  had  bound  them.     They  knew  furth 

that  at  the  present  time  the  Spartans  were  under  coveiia 

with  the  Persian  king  not  to  make  peace  without  his  consei 

and  they  had  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  necessities 

Sparta  would  be  to  him  a  constraining  motive  for  comin^ 

terms  with  her  enemy  and  his  own.     If  then  Kleophon,  wl 

is  said  to  have  played  at  this  moment  the  part  of  Klec 

exposed  the  hoUowness  of  the  Spartan  proposals  and  flal 

denied  the   statements  of   Endios   about   the    comparati 

slightness  of  the  suflferings  which  the  war  entailed  on  Sparl 

he  was  saying  only  what  was  fully  borne  out  by  iacts.    I 

might  have  held  up  before  Endios  the  candid  confessions 

Hippokrates  in  the  intercepted  dispatch,  and  dismissed  tl 

whole  thing  as  a  trick  for  gaining  time  while  the  hands 

iw*t  Time.  ii.  38,  2. 

i«»*  See  the  n^^^otintions  after  the  rctuni  of  Kleon  from  Sphakteria,  and  fkoiB  I 
tortuoiis  diplonia(^y  which  ended  in  winning  fVom  Athens  the  uberation  of  thehopUi 
without  securing:  to  them  even  AmphipolLs. 

I'^i  See  page  501.  i«7  Sec  page  172, 
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Athens  were  tied  by  a  covenant  which  Sparta  would  break     chap. 
as  soon  as  it  might  suit  her  to  do  so.     But  when  Diodoros, 
either  following  Theopompos  or  making  his  own  comments, 
adds  that  Kleophon,  as  a  Demagogos,  belonged  to  a  class 
which  traded  on  war  and  made  the  troubles  of  the  people  a 
source  of  pecuniary  profit  to  themselves,  he  makes  a  state- 
ment which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  mere  libel  in  the  days  of 
Eleon,  and  which  after  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse  was  not 
merely  libellous  but  absurd.   Athens  was  no  longer  receiving 
the  riches  of  other  lands :  her  reserved  fuud  was  long  since 
exhausted :  her  revenues  by  revolt  aft^r  revolt  had  dwindled 
away  almost  to  nothing,  and  her  fleets  were  able  to  carry  on 
the  war  only  by  a  system  which  had  become  little  better  than 
organised  plundering.     She  was  manifestly  approaching  the 
end  of  a  struggle  which  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  every  sign  seemed  to  tell  that  that  ruin  would 
be  her  own  ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  teach  even  demagogues 
that  the  victory  of  Sparta  would  involve  for  them  confiscation, 
slavery,  or  death.    The  charge  of  corrupt  motives  falls, 
therefore,  at  once  to  the  ground ;  and  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  it  becomes  plain  that,  however  much  they  might  long 
for  peace,  they  had  no  reason  for  thinking  that  they  would 
secure    the  boon  by    accepting  the  proposals  of  Endios. 
Unhappily  these  Demagogues  (if  the  word  must  be  used) 
were  tempted  to  think  that  their  duty  ended  with  the  refuta- 
tion or  exposure  of  their  opponents.     In  imputing  corrupt 
motives  to  the  Spartan  envoys  Kleon  had  grievously  sinned.^^®' 
There  is  no  proof  that  Kleophon  committed  any  like  offence ; 
but  he  would  the  better  have  performed  the  part  of  a  good 
citizen,  had  he  stated  clearly  the  basis  on  which  Athens 
might  treat  for  peace  without  indignity.     If  he  made  any 
such  definite  proposal,    history  has   done  him  wrong  by 
suppressing  the  mention  of  it.*^^ 

i«8  See  page  210. 

1^^  In  the  case  of  Kleophon,  not  less  than  in  that  of  Rleon  the  leather-seller,  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  the  caution  with  which  the  statements  of  comic  poets  are  to  be  received. 
We  have,  in  fact,  seen  that  they  are  not  to  be  received  at  all  miless  some  corroborative 
testimony  can  be  adduced  for  them.  By  Isokrates  he  is  compared  to  Hyperbolos ;  ami 
we  have  seen  what  in  his  case  is  the  value  of  epithets  by  which  even  an  historian  so 
candid  as  Thucydides  has  Btigmatised  him.  See  pa^  317,  and  note  1915.  Of  Sokrate-s 
weJ^ave  from  Aristophanes  a  picture  which  is  flatly  false:  and  the  good  name  of 
Klelphon  is  not  to  be  taken  away  on  the  strength  of  a  single  foul  word  in  a  comedy. 
Axiatoph.  Thetm,  805.     Like  Kleon,  he  may  have  been  mistaken  in  his  counacls  ;  but 
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WhatoTcr  may  have  been  the  discouragement  of 
Spartans,  Pharnabazos  felt  none.  Comfortmg  the  troo 
Mindaros  with  the  promise  of  anbounded  supplies  of 
timber  from  the  forests  of  Ida,  he  gave  them  each  agv 
together  with  provisions  for  two  months,  and  distribute 
seamen  as  guards  throughout  the  coast  cities  of  his  proi 
while  orders  were  given  for  building  at  Antandros  a  numi 
ships  equal  to  that  of  the  triremes  lost  at  Kyzikos.  At 
indeed,  was  a  troublesome  enemy  to  pat  down,  anj 
annoyances  arising  from  popular  leanings  to  her  cause 
not  yet  at  an  end.  In  the  hope  of  attaching  the  island 
firmly  to  Athens,  Peisandros  had  set  up  an  oligarcl 
Thasos,  which  set  to  work  at  once  to  sever  the  conn 
with  the  imperial  city.*^^  But  the  victory  of  Kyzikot 
raised  the  hopes  and  the  courage  of  the  Demos,  an< 
Liikonian  harmost  Eteonikos  was  expelled  with  his  adhe 
In  this  movement  Eteonikos  and  his  friends  professed  i 
the  handiwork  not  only  of  the  discontented  Tissapl 
but  of  the  Spartiin  admiral  Pasippidas.  The  charge 
believed,  and  Pasippidas  was  sentenced  to  banishmen 
command  being  transfeiTcd  to  KratesippidasJ^' 

At  Dekeleia  the  eflFects  of  the  victory  of  Kyzikos 
more  visible  than  at  Sparta.  From  his  lofty  stron; 
Alibis  could  see  the  com- ships  from  the  Euxine  sailing 
the  Peiniieus,  and  he  felt  that,  until  this  stream  could  1 
oir,  his  occupation  of  Athenian  soil  was  to  little  purpose 
inroad  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens  had  been  tried  an( 
failed ;  '^**  and  Agis  thought  it  best  to  dispatch  Klea 
>vitli  fifteen  ships  from  Megara  and  other  allied  cities  1 
Hellespont.  Of  these  vessels  three  were  taken  and  dest 
by  the  Athenian  guard-ships :  the  rest  made  their  wa; 
to  Abydos,*'^'  then  to  Byzantion. 

The  events  of  the  following  year  made  no  essential  cl 
in  the  position  of  the  combatants  in  this  weary  war.    0 

we  have  no  fin'ounils  fur  charging  Iiim  with  dishonent y,  and  if  Andukidoa  cliO!«  to 
liiinsclf  as  (li^»gracl.•d  bei'aurit'  during  his  exile  his  hou>e^a8  inhabited  bj-  Kletvpl 
hari)-niakcr,  he  i,s  only  conyictcd  of  that  false  pride  which  was  the  renr  banc  a 
of  «1I  ancient  society. 

»«">  See  page  47/).  '  »«>*  Xen.  If,  i.  I,  32. 

Jii-^i  Xen.  //.  i.  J,  ^3. 

\W'S  Xcno])hon,  If.  i.  1,  80,  says  that  they  went  to  Sesfos :  but  as  Sestw  i 
Athenian  naval  station,  thia  would  be  going  into  the  lion's  den. 
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coast  of  Attica  Thorikos  was  fortified  for  the  protection  of  the     C^^* 


corn-ships  sailing  to  Peiraiens  from  the  Hellespont ;  ^^^*  and 
Thrasylos  at  the  beginning  of  summer  set  out  with  his  fleet  of 
fifty  triremes  for  Samos.     In  a  descent  on  Milesian  territory 
a  slight  defeat  of  their  light-armed  men  was  avenged  by  their 
•boplites ;  and  the  reduction  of  Kolophon  was  followed  by  a 
Taid  into  Lydia,  which,  made  at  harvest  time,  rewarded  them 
•with  abundant  booty.  ^^^    At  Ephesos  they  sustained  a  more 
•serious  reverse,  in  which  five-and-twenty  Syracusan  ships  *^^ 
took  the  most  prominent  part.     But  this  defeat,  again,  was 
compensated,  when  not  long  afterwards  Thrasylos,  from  his 
station  at  Methymna,  espied  this  Syracusan  squadron  sail- 
ing out  from  Ephesos,  to  which  all  the  triremes  were  driven 
.back  with  the  exception  of  four  which  were  taken  with  their 
creWs.    These  were  dispatched  as  prisoners  to  Athens  where, 
in  remembrance  probably  of  the  treatment  which  Athenians 
Jiad  undergone  in  the  Latomiai  of  Syracuse,  they  were  shut 
np  in  the  stone  quarries  of  Peiraiens.   The  sufferings  of  these 
captives  may  not  have  been  so  severe :  they  were  certainly 
not  so  protracted.     Before  the  autumn  was  well  ended,  they 
had  succeeded  in  excavating  a  way  out  of  their  prison-house, 
and  in  making  their  escape,  some  to  Dekeleia,  some  to 
Megara.*^^    Meanwhile  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  had  been 
brought  together  at  Lampsakos,  where  the  troops  of  Alki- 
biades  protested  against  the  society  of  the  men  under  Thra- 
sylos who  had  just  been  defeated  on  Milesian  territory. 
Happily  an  attack  from  Phamabazos  gave  both  an  oppor- 
tunity for  defeating  the  Persians  together.     The  animosity 
in  the  camp  was  exchanged  for  the  kindliest  feeling,  and  the 
fortification  of  the  city  was  carried  on  vigorously,  while  the 
army  was  maintained  by  plundering  forays  into  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

But  in  spite   of  all  fluctuations  the  tide  was  running  Recoverv 
strongly  against  Athens.      Fifteen  years   ago   Sparta  had  bjtL 
been  utterly  humbled  by  the  shutting  in  of  a  number  of  Sp*^^**°»- 

MM  Xcn.  H.  i.  2, 1.  ^^  lb.  IT,  i.  2, 4. 

MM  As  it  is  said  that  all  the  Syracusan  ships  in  the  fleet  of  Mindaroe  were  bnmt  by 
the  crews,  page  618,  all  these  25  vessels  must  nave  arrived  since  the  defeat  at  Kyzikos  ; 
and  thus  the  distinction  drawn  by  Xenophon,  H,12,S,  cannot  be  sustained.  Grote, 
MUt.  Gr.  vfii.  176,  note. 

iw  Xen.  H,  I  2, 14. 
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BOOK  hoplites  on  the  island  of  Spbakteria.  '  Daring  those  j< 
i— «-^ — '  the  Messenian  garrison  at  Pylos  had  been  to  the  Spartam 
annoyance  only  less  serious  than  that  which  Dekeleia 
causing  to  Athens.  But  the  strong  efforts  which  the  Atl 
ians  were  making  to  restore  their  shattered  empire  in 
East  led  them  to  think  that  a  determined  attack  on  this] 
might  be  successful ;  and  the  tidings  soon  reached  Atl 
that  their  Messenian  allies  were  being  blockaded  by  a  i 
of  fifteen  ships  and  besieged  by  a  large  land  force  tiie  d 
sions  of  which  kept  up  a  series  of  assaults  upon  the  fortr 
In  spite  of  the  drain  both  of  men,  ships,  and  money  in 
direction  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Athenians  managed  to  » 
out  thirty  ships  under  Anytos,  the  son  of  Authemion, 
future  accuser  of  Sokrates.  He  was  sent  to  no  purp 
Stormy  weather,  he  said,  had  prevented  him  from  doubl 
cape  Maleai,  and  the  ships  came  back  to  Athens.  Indigo 
at  his  failure,  the  people  brought  him  to  trial;  but  Anj 
was  acquitted.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  proved 
impracticability  of  the  task ;  but  the  suspicions  of  m 
found  utterance  in  loud  charges  of  treachery,  and  his  esa 
wo  are  told  by  Diodoros,*-'-'*  was  attributed  to  the  corrupt 
of  the  Dikastery  by  bribes.  Such  an  attempt,  it  is  adc 
had  never  been  made  before.  The  statement  is  one  wb 
wo  have  no  means  of  testing.  Poverty  may  so  have  pres 
on  the  Holiastic  body  generally  that  a  comparatively  su 
sum  may  have  gone  a  long  way,  while  the  absence  of 
many  citizens  on  foreign  service  may  have  reduced 
numbers  in  each  Dikastery  within  limits  not  unmanagca 
for  bribers.  The  fact  that  the  charge  could  be  brought  i 
believed,  if  such  was  the  case,  goes  to  prove  that  declens 
of  Athenian  character  which  was  to  show  itself  in  so  fea] 
a  form  after  the  battle  of  Argennoussai.  Thus  deserted 
their  ancient  friends,  the  Messenians  of  Pylos  held 
stoutly  for  a  time :  but  their  numbers  were  sorely  thinned 
conQicts  with  the  enemy  and  so  wasted  by  actual  fami 
that  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  make  terms  for  i 
surrender  of  the  place.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  f] 
these  stout-hearted  Helots  could  so  maintain  their  <nx)und 

»W8  xiiL  64. 
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to  secure  their  safe  departure  from  a  land  which,  if  the  chap. 
Spartans  could  have  had  their  will,  they  would  never  have  ^- — , — ' 
left  alive.  The  fact  of  this  treaty  is  the  only  incident 
noticed  by  Xenophon  *^^  who  dismisses  in  a  single  sentence 
ihe  recovery  of  a  place  which,  to  soothe  the  vanity  of  his 
Spartan  friends,  and  to  put  out  of  sight  the  exploits  of 
Demosthenes,  he  takes  care  to  call  not  Pylos  but  Korypha- 
gion.  The  loss  of  this  outpost  was  followed  or  accompanied 
by  that  of  Nisaia.***^  If,  as  Diodoros  ^•^  asserts,  the  Mega- 
rians  reconquered  this  post  while  Anytos  was  vainly  trying 
to  double  cape  Maleai,  we  are  astonished  at  the  resolution 
which  could  provide  and  send  out  under  Leotrophides  and 
Timarchos  a  force  of  1,000  foot  and  400  horse.  The  harbour, 
bowever,  was  not  re-taken,  and  we  may  question  the  details 
of  a  battle  which  Diodoros  describes  as  being  ruinous  to  the 
Hegarian  army.  These  losses  told  on  Athens  with  far 
heavier  effect  than  the  betrayal  of  the  colonists  in  the 
Trachinian  Herakleia  at  this  time  told  upon  the  Spartans.^^^* 

The  events  of  the  following  year  seemed  to  point  still  more  Reduction 
clearly  to  a  ffood  issue  for  Athens  from  the  troubles  which  had  ?^9^ 

J  o  kedoQ  by 

well-nigh  crushed  her.  The  whole  Athenian  fleet  took  up  the  Athen 
its  position  off  Byzantion  and  Chalkedon,  while  the  land  b.c.40s. 
force  besieged  the  latter  city,  shutting  it  in  all  round  with  a 
wooden  wall  which,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable,  blocked  the 
river  also.  Warned  of  the  coming  attack,  the  Chalkedonians 
had  placed  their  movable  property  in  the  hands  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Bithynian  Thrakians.^®*  Their  labour  was  wasted, 
for  Alkibiades  marched  into  the  Thrakian  territory  and  told 
the  people  that  they  must  either  fight  or  yield  up  the  goods. 
They  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  Alkibiades  returned  to 
the  camp  with  a  welcome  increase  to  the  resources  of  the 
army,  which  was  called  on  now  to  repel  a  vigorous  assault  by 
Fhamabazos.  The  satrap  was  anxious  to  break  their  lines, 
while  Hippokrates,  who  was  then  harmost  within  the  city, 
made  a  vehement  sally  from  the  gates.     The  attempt  wholly 


»«»  H.  i.  2,  18.  _     ^  «»o  See  page  276. 

*W1  Tovrwv  irpaTTO/ui<V«»t'.     xiii.  65. 

'ooa  Bv  some  means  or  other  the  Phthiutic  Achaians  contrived  to  place  them  in  the 
power  of  the  semi-barbarous  clans  of  Gita ;  and  700  were  slain  together  with  the  harmost 
Labotas.    Xen.  H,  i.  2, 18. 

MW5  See  Xen.  //.  i.  8,  2. 
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'  .  :  "^  -r  -  r..:"  "n  •iicir  "vt."  t-j  Srcisa  bj  Spartan  aTOfi 
I  - . .. -.  ■  3-  _  — ■  5  "Til  "xTtfT-e-i  i-r  iiTin^  >?btaiD€d  fitwtb 
:::u:  -1  "-^^  "^"r  '^i-^""-*^  T^Tfrfr  "*^?^i5  i»"ere  bonieontlf 
-  -—-^  --rz^  "Ji-r  r  ^il  5»t-iL  -p-iii:!!:  if^jlirei  ihatCrm 
-_:  -  -  -.zj*-.'  ^  z  :*  I'lTrL:!?  izi'i  ii5  rr-zel  wife  Parrsati^wif 
-:-  1  T-:  i.r  J  ri  -'  iZ  "Jl^  ir=ir^  ^i-jiere*!  at  Kastolfli. 
7  .s  1'   -  --I   ^-^  *— *^   -L'.ir: !i".iz_5   I-:  iiTii::-^  fother.  C^ 

I-.-  "  :_~-  ':'  l::lZ}L:zzz^  "^jiZL  *•:  :^r:^ir:  death-  ForttoK 
'  ."•  ■_:  s-  "LZ-rmzj.'ie  — -fr:  "■■fr*f  I"rr^ine»l  in  his  proTiEtt 
:.-  1  T-1--  :!■:  T-ir  iiil  rz-i-ri  ir  The  s-zrr^i: der  of  Athens  to 

1-  '  Tr      T^"^   r*ra.^*T-i   "-e    .'■:ji?t.    the     Sr<irtaii   adniin. 

^'.'-'.y    ..^  j_il  ':»f^*    n:i>rf»ie'I  tv  Lysandros-    Durinj 

1  •  ■  T  -_ :.'     . :  :  ±  :f  he  zsi  -i :ze  lirrle  :  irur  the  aid  which  be 

ji"-  :     .    .  ?-•:•:::-  ::  tie  ';lirir:2i::^  P^rtj  in  Chios  against 

tit    •_  :  -1:^*  1:3- :ir:Ie  tie  c-^~se  cf  order  andlawhai 

.-.:_-  L    -  -It   ir^.!..!  ^rl.  A:lr-3-     C^n  his  side  there  irt5. 

i-  -"r  :_  jl:  ?~'t':-5e.  xmipt:?::.  on  the  other  violence:  ani 

=:-  :.:-. ': .1  '."_:■::  exil-rs,  estachshirg*  theznselres  at  Atar 

L-^-i  -'''"  1  Vrr'.r  ::•  the  northeast  of  the  Argennoussai  isl^ 

rr.iii-.^iiiiT.:   r'.r   j-ir?   a   desultory  war   against   the  Chiai 

Lr T..rr.t:.-rr.:   liie  that   which  the  Samians   had  carried  « 

ajair-i:    tLeL*-   own   isLind   from   Anaia.*''^      His   snccessoi 


-•-  X^.v  :  .  z.  77,  :.  4.  7.  ».iy*  th*:  th-y  rttarie^l  fp.^tn  the  Myjqan  Kio*  to  ih 
A".*-.;i:  r  -  .  -::  :".r  -  »  J'  a:  :'r  -:  tiinr  n-  camp.  He  alsi.i  siys  that  Oths  wi^W 
fl  T.'.'.  V.  >■  :■  ■.  ,:•..  :  ;:.  .  r:-r  :htt  :hr  Athrr.iin*  zni^ht  not  know  w-hat  wa#*btfXDi;  dc«^ 
1;.'-  «'.r  •.  V..,.  -^  Mh  •'::•:  ^iW  ::■.:  i- oj  t**  k-;pi.  i«r  rather  ooald  not  be  krpt  at  iL 
'11:  ■•«:.'-.  *:n  ..  ^  -a) A  },  I..,:  L\--;i-.Tri..-*  t'>  xsk  for  an  increase  or' pay  to  the  men  was  tW 
th"  .\r\  I..:.:.  ..Mrr.ri:  on  hearirj  i-r'  thr  in<rnra*«?  mUht  desert  :  and  obviou$Iv  U^hfic 
th»r  t:i  ».'  Jir.'i  fifT  th#;  .>[.artaR.«  the  ^'p^ncr  that  the  amval  of  Cvma  could  be  made  kcowt 

:^'''  I»;mI,  xiii  r.:,. 

*"'■  ^-*'  not*:  I.'t7.>.    Such  intestine  qaaireb  tend  to  show  how  little  nsa»on  thfff 
in  for  hii|i|i'i.-ing  that  the  demos  was  in  power  at  Samoa  at  the  time  when  the  oiifsrchr 
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Lysandros  was  a  man  to  whom  this  shaping  of  governments     chap. 
in  the   interests    of   oligarchy  was  thoroughly    congenial.  * — ^^^— ^ 
A  liar  more  unscrupulous,  if  such  a  thing  might  be  pos- 
sible, than  Alkibiades  himself,  he  was  determined  that  the 
■onriees  which  he  performed  for  his  country  should  make 
]u8  own  continuanoe  in  power  indispensable.     Inaccessible 
to  bribes,  he  found  refreshment  in  a  cruelty  which,  when 
tmnecessary  for  his  purpose,  would  to  Alkibiades  have  been 
aibhorrent.     In  the  Persian  prince  now  sent  down  to  the 
coast  he  found  not  merely  an  ally  but  a  friend.     On  their 
meeting  at  Sardeis  the  hope  expressed  by  Lysandros  that 
tiie  war  might  now   be   carried  on  with  real  vigour  was 
snstained  by  the  assurance  that  if  the  500  talents  which 
CjTUB  had  brought  with  him  should  not  suffice,  he  would 
(dnin  his  own  private  resources,  and  in  the  last  resort  he 
vonld  according  to  the  Persian  metaphor  turn  his  silver* 
gilt  throne  into  coin.      Promises   thus  large  emboldened 
tihe  Spartan  to  urge,  on  the  score  not  only  of  justice  but  of 
mere  economy,  that  the  pay  of  the  men  might  be  raised  to 
a  drachma  daily.     A  bait  like  this,  he  said,  would  soon 
empty  the  Athenian  triremes :  but  on  this  point  the  young 
prince  was  firm.  He  had  no  power  to  depart  from  his  father's 
instructions,  and  the  treaties  had  stated  that  thirty  minai 
monthly  should  be  the  pay  for  each  ship,  whatever  might  be 
{heir  number.*^"    Lysandros  was  silenced;  but  when  towards 
ihe  end  of  the  banquet  at  which  he  was  entertained  by  the 
prince,  Cyrus  asked  what  he  might  do  to  gratify  him,  he 
answered  promptly  that  the  best  favour  to  himself  would  be 
the  addition  of  an  obolos  daily  to  the  pay  of  the  men.    Cyrus 
granted  the  request,  and  at  the  rate  of  four  oboloi  daily  the 
troops  received  a  month's  pay  in  advance  together  with  all 
impaid   arrears.     This  generosity   excited  in  the  army  an 
enthusiasm  which  Lysandros  directed  to  the  refitting  and 
strengthening  of  a  fleet  now  seriously  out  of  condition,  while 
for  himself  the  friendship  of  the  Persian  prince  was  secured 

was  put  down.    See  note  1856.    Ten  years  later  these  Chian  exiles  were  still  maintain' 
log  themselves  by  plunder  at  Atameus.    Xen.  H.  iii.  2, 11. 

****  If  CjTus  said  this,  and  if  the  treaties  are  given  rightly  b^  Thucydides,  viii.  18, 
ST.  58,  he  was  mistaken.  They  contain  no  such  definite  bargain.  Tissapherncs  first 
offered  the  dnchma,  and  having  paid  it  for  a  while,  reduced  it  to  the  half  drachma  au^ 
waa  finally  prevailed  on  to  give  four  oboloi.    Thuc.  viii,  45« 
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1KK>K     by  conduct  which  showed  that  in  the  matter  €i  money  Ik 
w^V*    ^   Spartan  adniii-al  walked  in  the  ways  of  Perildes  and  Nilm 
But  while  he  was  thus  repairing  his  ninety  ships  at  Epheua, 
he  took  care  to  send  for  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchical  &ctiaii 
in  the  several  cities  allied  with  Athens  and  formed  ihem  into 
clubs  pledged  to  act  by  his  orders,  under  the  assurance  tU 
so  soon  as  Athens  should  be  put  down  they  should  be  pheed 
in  power.'^^'  He  thus  became  the  centre  of  a  widely  laiu&d 
conspiracy,  which  he  alone   was  capable  of  directing}  ml 
which  had  its  fruit  after  the  &11  of  Athens  in  the  Dekvchitt, 
or  the  despotic  rule  of  Committees  of  Ten. 
Return  of         Meanwhile  Alkibiades  had  been  working  for  his  return  to 
t^^AttoS!    Athens.     With  a  hundred  talents,  the  proceeds  of  exactkoi 
from  the  cities  on  the  Eeramic  gulf,  lie   sailed  to  SamoBr 
while  Thrasyboulos  with  thirty  ships  was  occupied  in  the 
reduction  of  Thasos,  Abdera,  and  other  revolted  Thraoe-wari 
towns.     When  with  another  squadron  ^^^  Thrasylos  had  de^ 
parted  for  Athens,  Alkibiades  sailed  to  Paros  and  thence  to  Oe 
Lakonian  port  of  Gytheion,  to  ascertain,  if  he  could,  wW 
amount  of  ship-building  might  be  going  on  there.     He  ms 
still  liesitating  as  to  his  future  course,  when  he  received  tlie 
tidings  that  the  Athenians  had  elected  him  Strategos  with 
Thrasyboulos  and  Konon  among  his  colleagues.     He  ms 
thus  no  longer  a  banished  man,  and  the  fears  which  he  could 
not  yet  wholly  shake  off  were  quieted  by  assurances  fiom 
personal  friends  that  the  way  before  him  was  both  open  tod 
safe.     With  twenty  triremes,  not  with  the  fleet  which  con- 
voyed to  Athens  the  vast  multitude  of  vessels  captnied  at 
Kyzikos,  he  arrived  at  Peiraieus,  still  doubting  whether  he 
might  trust  himself  among  his  countrymen.     Instead  of  the 
triumphant  landing  which  later  writers  invested  with  imagi- 
nary colours,  the  exile  whose  memory  must  have  recalled  the 
long  series  of  his  treasons  stood  for  a  time  on  the  deck  of 
his  trireme,  not  venturing  to  land  until  he  saw  that  his 
cousin  Euryptolemos  with  other  friends  was  waiting  to  greet 
him  and  to  guard  him  on  his  way  to  the  city.     He  had 
chosen,  some  said,'-^"  an  ill-omened  day  for  his  return.    It  yns 

5»i2  Diod.  xiii.  70. 

301'^  Xcnopbon,  H.  i.  4,  10,  Bpeaka  of  him  as  taking  the  rest  of  the  fleet    Thif  k 

unlikely. 

3^'!^  l^cnophon,  //.  i.  4, 12,  u  careful  thus  to  limit  his  statement :  bat  we  cannot  ss^ 
from  bis  ^rords  how  widely  this  opinion  may  have  extended. 
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the  festival  of  Pljiiteria,  when  the  statue  of  Athdnd  was  veiled 
from  sight  and  reverently  washed  by  the  Praxiergidai.  His 
mind  was  perhaps  too  much  occupied  with  weightier  things 
to  think  of  this  coincidence.  His  friends  would  probably 
lose  no  time  in  letting  him  know  the  temper  of  the  vast 
multitudes  from  Athens  and  Peiraieus  there  gathered  to  look 
upon  the  man  who  seven  years  before  had  sailed  from  that 
harbour  with  the  most  magnificent  armament  ever  sent  forth 
by  the  imperial  city.  They  could  scarcely  conceal  from  him 
the  fact  that  some  with  candid  courage  denounced  him  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  which  Athens  had  imdergone 
since  his  departure  and  of  all  the  dangers  which  still 
threatened  her  safety.*^**  But  they  would  dwell  with  more 
satisfaction  on  the  sophistry  and  falsehood  which  had  half- 
convinced  the  majority  of  his  innocence  and  thoroughly 
assured  them  that  to  him  alone  they  were  indebted  for 
the  victories  which  had  turned  their  despair  into  something 
like  cheerful  confidence.  Some  of  these  arguments  might  in 
truth  call  up  a  blush  on  the  cheek  even  of  Alkibiades.  The 
self-possession  of  the  hardiest  traitor  could  scarcely  put  forth 
for  him  the  excuse  that  during  his  years  of  exile  he  had  been 
the  unwilling  slave  of  men  at  whose  hands  his  life  was  daily 
in  danger,  and  that  through  the  whole  of  this  weary  time  his 
one  grief  arose  from  his  inability  to  do  for  Athens  the  good 
which  he  would  gladly  have  achieved  for  her.  We  can  but 
mark  with  amazement  the  efirontery  of  the  shameless  parti- 
sans who  could  speak  thus  of  one  who  had  done  what  he  could 
to  destroy  the  Athenian  fleets  and  armies  at  Syracuse,  who 
had  fixed  a  hostile  force  on  Athenian  soil,  and  who  had  lit  the 
fire  which  burst  into  flame  in  the  usurpation  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  That  this  language  did  not  represent  the  spirit 
of  the  Athenian  people  generally,  we  may  be  quite  sure.  The 
men  who  would  speak  of  him  according  to  his  deserts  might 
not  be  many.  There  were  not  many  in  England  who  through- 
out the  long  despotism  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  never 
wavered  in  their  judgement  of  the  man  who  by  lies  and 
bloodshed  placed  his  yoke  x)n  the  necks  oi  his  countrymen. 
But  however  black  the  crimes  of  Alkibiades  may  have  been , 

«>"  Xcn.  H.  i.  4,  17. 
X  ic  2 
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BOOK     the  fact  could  not  be  denied  that,  whether  rightly  or  wnmglj, 
lie  had  been  suffered  by  the  Athenian  army,  or  rather  bj  the 
Athenian  people,  at  Samoa,  to  take  part  not  only  in  the  wv 
as  one  of  their  generals  but  in  the  suppression  of  the  Fcmr 
Hundred,  and  that  for  a  year  or  two  his  efforts  had  been  &i 
the  welfare  and  not  for  the  mischief  of  Athens.     It  was  true 
that  his  past  career  afforded  no  guarantee  for  his  future 
conduct ;  but  unless  he  was  still  to  be  treated  as  an  enemj, 
that  career  must  not  be  thrown  in  his  teeili*     If  they  oonU 
place  no  real  trust  in  him,  they  ought  at  least  to  put  no 
hindrances  in  his  path  so  long  as  he  continued  rightly  to  do 
his  duty  as  a  citizen,  a  statesman,  and  a  generaL     Such,  ire 
cannot  doubt,  was  the  temper  of  a  large  bodj  of  moderate 
and  sober-minded  men ;  but  for  the  present  the  majority  wu 
carried  away  by  a  weak  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  whidi 
he  took  care  to  parade  in  his  speeches  before  the  senate  and 
the  assembly.     In  moving  words  he  protested  his  innooenoe 
of  all  impiety,  and  with  brazen  impudence  declared  himself 
an  injured  man.      Boldness    was,  indeed,  now  his   wisest 
course.      There   was   no  alternative  between    these  ass^ 
tions  and  the  admission  of  his  guilt:  and  it  was  too  late 
now  to  plead  his  innocence  in  the  matter  of  the  Hermai, 
which  was  certainly  real,  and  to  confess  his   parody  of  the 
mystic  ceremonies  of  Eleusis,*®**  as  he  assuredly  might  have 
done  with  little  risk  or  none  before  his  departure  for  Sicily. 
So  well  did  he  play  his  part  and  so  well  was  he  supported  bj 
his  friends  that  before  the  assembly  dispersed  he  found  him- 
self once  more  general  with  full  powers.     TTib  confiscated 
property  was  given  back  to  him  :  the  tablets  on  which  were 
engraved  the  decrees  condemning  him  to  death  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  the  Eumolpidai  were  ordered  to  remore 
the  curse  which  they  had  passed  on  him  for  his  impiety.**' 
But  if  he  had  landed,  as  some  would  have  it,  on  an  unlactj 
day,  the  recurrence  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother 
Airnished  an  opportunity  of  which  a  man  like  Alkibiadei 
would  avail  himself  with  eager  delight.     For  seven  years, 
that  is  to  say,  since  the  time  when  on  his  own  vehement 
advice  Agis  had  been  sent  to  fortify  and  hold  Dekeleia„  the 

3010  Sec*  page  345  et  seq.  **i7  Diud.  *»?  69. 
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procession  along  the  sacred  road  to  Elensis  had  been  neces-     chap. 
isarily  given  np,  and  the  communicants  with  their  sacred  ^ r-^-^ 


vessels  had  been  conveyed  thither,  as  best  they  might,  by 
sea.  It  should  now  be  said  that  under  the  man  who  had 
been  charged  with  violating  these  mysteries  this  procession 
should  follow  its  ancient  path  as  quietly  and  safely  as  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace.  The  pomp  issued  from  the  gates  of 
Athens,  guarded  by  all  the  citizens  of  military  age ;  but  no 
attack  was  even  threatened  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia. 
Alkibiades  had  made  his  peace  with  the  mighty  goddesses, 
and  he  could  now  depart  with  cheerfulness  to  meet  the 
enemies  of  Athens  elsewhere.  With  a  fleet  of  100  triremes, 
carrying  1500  hoplites  and  150  horse,  over  whom  Aristokrates 
and  Adeimantos  were  appointed  generals,^^*  he  sailed  to 
Andros.  Having  defeated  the  Andrians  and  their  Spartan 
allies  in  the  field,  he  shut  them  up  in  the  city,  and  departed 
leaving  Konon  with  twenty  ships  to  blockade  it.*®** 

Alkibiades  had  left  Athens  with  a  head  completely  turned  Defeat  and 
hj  the  kindness  and  even  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  been  p^\*^Ant^ 
received ;  and  immunity  from  punishment  restored  the  care-  j5oU^ 
lessness  which  laughed  at  -the  notion  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. He  reached  Samos,  to  experience  a  series  of  disap- 
pointments brought  about  partly  by  his  tortuous  policy  in  the 
past  and  in  part  by  the  almost  incredible  folly  which  led  him 
to  intrust  a  whole  fleet  to  a  pilot  who  may  have  been  an 
excellent  boon  companion  but  who  utterly  lacked  all  the 
qualities  of  a  commander.  The  first  tidings  which  he  received 
at  Samos  informed  him  of  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  and  of  the 
energy  with  which  the  young  prince  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  Sparta.  The  promise  of  securing  for  Athens  either  Per- 
sian help  or  Persian  neutrality  had  been  the  very  foundation 
of  his  new  influence  with  his  countrymen ;  and  under  the 
conviction  that  this  influence  would  be  imperilled  if  the  hope 
should  turn  out  a  delusion,  he  besought  Tissaphemes  to 
impress  on  Cyrus  the  need  of  acting  on  his  old  counsel  and 
holding  an  even  balance  between   the  contending  parties. 


^^^  Xcn.  H.  i.  4,  21,    Diodoros  substitntes  the  name  of  Thrfl«Tboulc«  for  that  of 
Arlatokrates:  but  neither  his  authority  nor  that  of  Nepos  can  outweiifL  that  vf  Xi'uovhon, 
»»»  Xen,  H,  i.  6,  Ig. 
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BOOK     But  neither  this  policy  nor  the  man  who  recommended  itm 
_  ".^'    -  much  to  the  liking  of  Cjms ;  and  Alkibia4e8,  reduced  to 
comparative  inaction,  gave  himself  np  to  his  pleasures.  Sill- 
ing presently  from  Samos,  he  joined  Thrasyboulos  who  wv 
fortifying  Phokaia,  having  left  the  pilot  Antiochos  in  eom- 
mand  of  the  fleet  with  a  strict  chai^  to  avoid  all  engage 
mcnts  with  the  enemy  until  he  should  return.     He  wai  not 
to  see  again  this  man  who  had  won  his  firiendship  in  As 
Athenian  assembly  by  catching  aqnail  which  on  his  first  ip- 
l^earance  in  that  great  council  had  escaped  fix>m  the  fddirf 
his  garment.      The  notions  of  Antiochos  on  the  subject  of 
duty  were  on  a  par  with  those  of  his  master;  and  Alkibiadei 
had  not  long  been  out  of  sight  before  his  deputy  sailed  ont 
with  only  two  triremes  and  passed  insultingly  before  the 
prows  of  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Ephesos.     lijsandros  came  oat 
and  chased  him  with  a  few  ships,  and  the  conflict  begu 
which  Antiochos  so  eagerly  desired.     As   he  had  previomlj 
arranged,  more  Athenian  ships  joined  the  battle,  and  moie 
were  brought  out  by  Lysandros  until  his   whole  fleet  wii 
ready  for  action.     The  plan  of  Antiochos  gave  his  enemy  u 
immense  advantage.  The  Athenian  ships  advanced  carelesslf 
and  in  disorder ;  the  Spartan  triremes  maintained  the  strict 
array  of  battle.     The  result  was  the  loss  of  fifteen  Athexuin 
triremes  ^^  and  the  death  of  Antiochos  himself.     The  newi 
of  this  disaster  brought  AUdbiades  at  once  back  to  Samofl, 
whence  with  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  he  sailed  to  challenge 
Lysandros  to  battle  off  Ephesos :  but  it  no  longer  suited  the 
Spartan  to  fight,  and  Alkibiades  returned  baffled  to  Samoa. 
A  little  later  Athens  sustained  another  loss  in  the  capture 
of  the  fortified  post  of  Delphinion  which  for  three  years  had 
been  to  Chios  what  Dekeleia  for  a  lAuch  longer  time  hid 
been  to  Attica.^^^^ 
Atuck  on        Thus  had  a  serious  reverse  been  sustained  through  his  own 
Alkibiades.  fault.     He  had  not  indeed  been  himself  defeated :  but  it  was 
he  and  he  alone  who  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like 
Antiochos  the  power  of  bringing  this  disgrace  npon  Athens. 

»wo  Xen.  //.  i.  5,  14.    Diodoros,  xiii.  71,  saj-s  that  they  lost  22  shipa. 

*»»  Xenopbon,  //.  i.  5,  15,  sars  that  Ei<m  was  taken  at  the  aamc  time'as  DelphinioB. 
Diodoros  xii><  7^s  ban  Toos,  and  ascribes  tbc  capture  of  both  these  places  to  KalULn- 
tidas,  the  successor  of  Lysandros. 
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Nor  was  this  the  only  count  in  the  new  indictment  for  which 
lie  was  now  furnishing  the  materials.  Compared  with  her 
wealth  in  the  days  of  Perikles,  Athens  was  now  poor  indeed ; 
and  the  crews  of  her  fleets  had  long  been  compelled  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  great  part  by  plunder  seized  on  the  lands 
of  the  enemy,  or  by  exactions  from  hostile  or  revolted  cities. 
Bat  it  was  reserved  for  Alkibiades  to  make  a  foray  on  a 
firiendly  town,  and,  so  far  as  his  power  extended,  to  make  the 
name  of  Athens  odions  to  all  the  members  of  her  confederacy. 
What  offence  the  people  of  Kymfi  may  have  given  to  him,  we 
Imow  not.  Diodoros  says  simply  that  the  charges  urged 
against  them  were  false ;  and  the  splendid  Alkibiades  exhibits 
Iiimself  in  a  form  not  more  dignified  than  that  of  Caleb 
Balderstone  in  his  raid  on  Wolfshope  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  the  house  of  Bavenswood.  The  Eymaians,  subject  allies 
of  Athens,  resented  the  inroad  as  vehemently  as  Gibbie 
Girder.  Alkibiades  and  his  people  were  driving  to  the  shore 
a  large  body  of  prisoners  when  they  fell  upon  them  suddenly 
-with  all  their  forces  and  compelled  them  to  yield  up  their  cap- 
tives and  fly  to  their  ships.  Enraged  at  this  defeat,  Alkibiades 
sent  to  Mytilene  for  hoplites,  and  supported  by  these  gave 
the  Eymaians  a  challenge  to  fight  which  they  wisely  refused 
to  accept.  Instead  of  fighting  the  Athenian  general,  they 
preferred  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  Athenian  assembly  : 
nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  had  the  circumstances  of 
Athens  been  the  same,  they  would  have  received  a  justice  not 
less  full  and  prompt  than  that  which  they  would  have  dealt 
upon  Paches,  if  he  had  not  anticipated  the  verdict  of  the 
dikastery.*®**  But  although  the  demos  was  no  longer,  as 
Phrynichos  had  described  them,^^  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed 
and  a  terror  to  the  evil-doer,  it  could  still  show  its  hatred  for 
lawless  plunder  and  unprovoked  aggression.  The  story  of  the 
misdeeds  of  Alkibiades  at  EymS  came  upon  the  tidings  of 
the  disaster  of  Notion  ;  and  the  significance  of  these  incidents 
was  indefinitely  enhanced  by  the  accusations  of  Athenian 
citizens  at  Samos  who  charged  him  with  a  deliberate  scheme 
for  betraying  the  fieets  and  armies  of  Athens  to  Pharna- 
bazos  or  the  Spartans,  and  for  sheltering    himself  in  his 

*»«  See  page.171.  ^^  See  page  4G4. 
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record ;  Le  bad  heaped  Ilea  on  lies  with  a  si 
tion  infinitely  beyond  that  of  Chaireas  ; '°** 
bimaelf  at  the  mercy  of  enemies,  so  soon  as 
they  who  bad  been  dnped  by  his  partiaans  o 
to  the  real  facts.  He  had  not  been  pat  npi 
bod  been  treated  frith  the  atmost  forbearane 
been  said  of  past  misdeeds,  and  no  disappoii 
expressed  at  the  alender  resnlta  achieved  by '. 
with  the  glowing  promisea  which  he  had  mad 
of  the  coming  alhance  with  Persia.  In  one  i 
bappy  than  Kikias :  in  another,  it  would  lia 
■or  Athens,  if  the  moral  character  of  Nildas 
as  that  of  Alkibiades.  That  Ttnfintanate  | 
the  misplaced  confidence  of  his  conntryi 
of  bis  death,  because  he  was  supposed  to  1 
The  revived  ascendency  of  Alkibiades  came 
end,  .because  his  character  was  infamons : 
morality  of  Nikias  wrought  infinitely  more 
state  than  the  profligate  wickedness  of  his 
this  case  no  charge  of  fickleness  can  be  mai 
the  Athenian  people.  Their  guilt  in  Uie  ot 
was  manifest,  as  unhappily  it  will  be  manifet 
some  generals  presently  to  be  named ;  but  i 
they  were  not  asking  for  the  performance  of  a 
task,  they  were  not  even  bent  on  holding  AJ 
linrim.in  nrliinTi  hA  hnA   AtAiht^raMv  mnAa       Tl 
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i  enemies  or  barbarians.  The  disaster  at  Notion  had  been 
h  caused  by  his  neglect :  the  sn£Perings  of  the  Kymaians  were 
the  result  of  his  own  crimes.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
£  to  send  others  to  take  his  place ;  and  a  melancholy  interest 
g  attaches  to  the  names  of  most  of  the  commanders  thus  ap- 
^  pointed.  In  the  pages  of  Xenophon  ^^  Konon  heads  the  list 
.J  "With  Diomedon,  Leon,  Perikles  (the  son  of  the  great  Perikles 
^  and  Aspasia),^^  Erasinides,  Aristokrates,  Archestratos,  Pro- 
I  tomachos,  Thrasylos,  and  Aristogenes.  The  tidings  of  his 
deposition  convinced  Alkibiades  that  he  had  quitted  Athens 
for  the  last  time.  With  a  single  trireme  he  left  Samos, 
and  made  his  way  to  his  fortified  posts  on  the  Chersonesos. 
Konon  at  the  same  time  was  withdrawn  from  Andros  to 
*Samos,  while  Phanosthenes  was  sent  with  only  four  ships  to 
Jceep  up  the  blockade  of  Andros. 

On  his  voyage  this  officer  fell  in  with  two  Thourian  Capture 
triremes  commanded  by  the  Bhodian  Dorieus,  and  captured  Son  of*'*' 
lK>ih  with  their  crews.  The  prisoners  were  all  placed  in  i^™"** 
iBonfinement  with  the  exception  of  Dorieus.  But  in  Dorieus 
fhe  Athenian  assembly  before  which  he  appeared  saw  a  man 
-who  had  achieved  by  exploits  most  of  all  impressive  to  the 
Sellenic  mind  a  peerless  renown.  Tracing  his  descent  from 
the  heroic  stock  of  Aristomenes,*®^'  he  was  sprung  from  men 
"whose  names  were  widely  known  for  victories  won  at  the  great 
Hellenic  festivals ;  and  of  all  these  conquerors  he  was  himself 
the  most  illustrious.  At  three  successive  celebrations  of  the 
Olympic  games  he  had  gained  the  prize  for  the  Pankration ; 
at  the  Corinthian  isthmus  he  had  won  eight  victories,  at 
INemea  seven.  In  these  achievements  he  had  a  title  to  the 
irespect  and  even  the  veneration  of  Hellenes  to  which  kings 
•with  a  thousand  ancestors  could  lay  no  claim ;  and  the 
Athenians  were  the  last  of  the  Hellenes  to  disregard  such  a 
title.  But  Dorieus  had  made  himself  not  less  formidable  as 
a  citizen  than  as  a  wrestler ;  and  the  representative  of  the 
liaughty  Diagoridai,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  the  Spartan 
cause  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character,  had  been  compelled 
to  fly  from  his  native  city  with  a  sentence  of  death  hanging 
over  his  head,  passed  probably  by  the  demos  then  in  alliance 

WM  Xen.  H.  i.  5, 16.  «»«  See  pagftJOO.  »W7  See  rol.  i.  page  00. 
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vinced  himself  that  the  mm  «A'Atlieiui  would  be  Aeq 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  prortratfon  befine  the  throne  of  I 
Persian  despot.  More  than  this,  lie  had  aetoalljr  lesntfl 
the  Hellenic  states  had  scmieihiiigf  better  to  do  fhutBii 
each  other  in  pieces  for  the  bencsfit  of  baribanam  agn 
whom  scarcely  eighty  yean  ago  fhej  bad  pledged  tti 
selves  to  maintain  a  perpetual  warfitre.  Why  wiili  wkA 
spirit  as  this  he  should  haye  accepted  a  oommand  iM 
brought  him  into  open  conflict  with  Athens,  it  woril ! 
hard  to<say,  unless  it  be  that  Spartan  discipline  conld  ill 
no  scruples  on  the  part  of  eitisens  for  the  discharge  of  ddi 
imposed  upon  them :  but  a  singular  interest  attachei  to  t 
brief  career  of  a  man  who.  with  more  than  the  biamy 
Ljsandros  and  immeasurably  more  than  the  himeilj 
Brasidas  was  determined  that,  so  fiur  as  his  power  s| 
carry  him,  the  deadly  quarrel  between  Sparta  and  Aik 
should  be  ended  by  a  permanent  firiendsbip,  and  wbo  m 
even  greater  nobleness  of  soul  resolved  that  his  eiampb 
least  should  remain  as  a  perpetual  protest  against  tbe  h 
clous  and  inhuman  usages  of  Hellenic  war&re. 
inrabordi-  Thus  deploring  the  miserable  strife  which  had  now  dnn 
SC!'^^  itself  on  through  fbur-and-twenty  years,  Elallihratidas  fiff 
^^^^  himself  face  to  face  with  men  who  practicallj  refused  to  ob 
him.  He  met  the  difficulty  with  the  courage  of  a  rigUeo 
man.  Summoning  the  officers  together,  be  told  them  tl 
he  was  there  by  no  will  of  his  own ;  that,  having  come^' 
must  do  the  bidding  of  the  state  which  had  sent  him;  1 
that,  if  they  thought  otherwise,  they  had  onlj  to  tell  hin  i 
and  he  would  at  once  go  back  to  Sparta  and  report  the  id 
of  matters  at  Ephesos.  An  appeal  so  manlj  and  stm^ 
forward  could  be  met  only  by  the  answer  that  his  work  m 
be  done  and  his  authority  must  be  obeyed.  Thos  fieed  fri 
one  trouble,  Eallikratidas  betook  himself  to  the  Pen 
prince  and  demanded  the  pay  needed  for  the  seamen.  Cji 
kept  him  two  days  waiting ;  and  Kallikratidas  in  the  ago 
of  humiliation  deplored  the  wretched  fate  of  the  HeDeii 
who  for  the  sake  of  silver  and  gold  were  compelled  to  croo 
before  Persian  tyrants,  and  declared  that  if  he  should  I 
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%pared  to  return  home  lie  would  do  all  that  he  could  to  bring     ^?^' 

i%o  an  end  the  quarrel  between  his  own  city  and  Athens.^^^ . — ^ 

fc     Sending  some  triremes  to  Sparta  to  bring  the  money  which  speech  of 
ihe  had  failed  to  get  from  Cyrus,  he  sailed  to  Miletos,  and  tidasto^tho 
Rihere,  having  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  ruling  oligarchy,  MUesiana. 
rdbe  addressed  them  in  a  speech  which  was  a  melancholy  com- 
Ittientary  on  their  abandonment  of  the  Athenian  alliance. 
Having  in  the  midst  of  barbariaos,  they  ought,  he  told  them, 
iito  be  animated  by  a  double  zeal  against  enemies  who  had 
kttlready  done  them  vast  mischief,  and  who,  by  a  necessary 
i&ference,  might  do  them  much  more.     Nothing  less  than 
^Mbis  he  expected  from  them ;  and  this  zeal  would  lead  them 
^te  contribute  sums  equal  to  that  which  he  had  already 
i^ltequested  the  ephors  to  send  him.     They  should  be  repaid 
^  JM>  soon  as  this  money  reached  him ;  but  he  could  not  bring 
plujnself  to  haunt  the  doors  of  a  Persian  prince,  to  obtain 
f  Jtands  which  the  Greeks  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  for  them- 
I  jwlves,  unless,  failing  this,  they  were  ready  to  admit  that  the 
i^lAole  war  was  a  mistake  and  therefore  to  end  it  by  any 
I  jseasonable  compromise.    K  they  were  not  prepared  to  do 
'fihis,  it  was  their  business  to  show  the  Persians  that  without 
xeference  to  them  the  Hellenes  were  well  able  to  finish  any 
work  which  they  might  take  in  hand.     Such  was  the  degra- 
dation, veiled  under  the  specious  guise  of  a  pretended  gain, 
which  Miletos  had  drawn  down  on  herself  by  withdrawing 
firom  the  Athenian  confederacy.     For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury its  harbours  had  not  been  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  a 
Persian  ship,  nor  its  streets  vexed  by  the  visits  of  Persian 
tax-gatherers  ;  and  now  the  getting  rid  of  a  yoke^  the  pres- 
sure of  which  was  rather  a  sentiment  than  a  reality,  had  left 
them  exposed  to  difficulties  more  annoying  perhaps  and  worse 
than  those  from  which  the  Delian  alliance  had  been  framed 
to  rescue  them. 

The  manliness  of  Kallikratidas  put  his  hearers  to  shame ;  Capture  of 
and  at  once  they  produced  from  their  private  purses  a  supply  ^*^Kam-* 
of  money  which  enabled  him,  with  further  help  obtained  at  ^»'»<^*** 
Chios,  to  win  over  or  reduce  Phokaia  and  Kym6  *^^  and  to 

aoM  Xen.  H.  i.  6,  7.    Diod.  xiii.  76. 

3005  Not  many  months  previously  Phokaia  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Tbrasyboulos, 
Xen.  U.  i.  5,  11 ;  but  after  the  disaster  at  Argennoussai  Phokaia  becomes  a  place  of 
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BOOK  advance  against  the  Lesbian  M6tli7ii]ii&  Here  hu  01 
^ — r-^ — '  tures  for  alliance  were  bltmtljr  rejectecL  The  demos  1 
firm  in  its  attachment  to  Athens  ;  and  Eallikratidafl^  oti 
ing  an  assault,  carried  the  place  by  storm.  The  ctpti 
^verc  all  brought  into  the  market-place,  and  the  aOiei 
sisted  that  every  one  should  be  sold,  the  Methjmnaiaiisflie 
selves  not  less  than  the  Athenian  gHrrison  whom  thej  hid 
firmly  supported.  The  demand  was  met  bj  a  noble  prai 
against  the  frightful  code  by  which  all  warfare  was  condnd 
then  and  by  which  it  continued  to  be  conducted  forak 
series  of  centuries  afterwards.  The  infamous  practice  wh 
j  ustified  the  slaying  or  inslaving  of  prisoners  at  the  will 
the  conqueror  was  really  war  not  aguinst  states  but  agii 
private  homes,  against  women  and  children ;  and  alikoi 
Kallikratidas  may  not  fully ^have  seen  this^  his  soul  leTol 
against  the  miu-derous  policy  which  must  in  the  end  ki 
Hellas  at  the  mercy  of  any  powerful  invader.  With  solei 
earnestness  he  declared  that  so  long  as  he  held  command  1 
so  far  as  his  power  might  carry  him  no  Hellen  should  e 
be  reduced  to  slavery.  The  citizens  of  Methymna  and  Ath 
were  all  set  free :  ^^  and  by  this  act  E!allikratidas  won  a  jk 
in  that  company  of  merciful  men  whose  righteousness  A 

refuse  for  the  Spartan  nhips,  ff,  I  6,83.  Diodoroa,  xiii.  99,  Bara  that  othcntf 
defeated  fleet  fled  to  Kym^.  If  his  statement  be  true,  then  Kyin^'miiat  have  kM 
Spartan  alliance  at  the  time  of  thia  Yovage  of  Kallikratidas  to  Lesboa.  After  tkD 
ment  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  by  Alkibiades,  Krm^  waa  not  likelr  to  ■ 
vigorously  any  attc-ni])ts  which  might  be  made  to  detach  ter  from  Athens. 

2034  Xenophon,  //.  i.  6,  15,  does  not  mention  that  any  conditions  were  attacM 
their  freedom.  If  none  were  made,  then  Kallikratidas  was  goincr  too  far  in  thefli 
direction .  The  object  of  war  is  to  cripple  the  opposing  power  and  compel  it  to  oft 
accept  terms  of  peace  suitable  to  the  wishes  of  the  victorious  party.  Thisoid  is  difc 
if  captured  armies  are  at  once  to  be  set  free.  Hdlenic,  and  incleed  aU  other  vtf 
dealt  with  the  difficulty  by  leaving  the  prisoners  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  theoonqit 
If  he  could  not  keep  them,  he  killed  them,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving  of  troabk 
money.  I  The  had  the  means  of  guarding  them,  he  sent  theno  to  the  alave-markcC 
thus  effected  a  still  greater  ecoilomy.  If  he  had  prisons  in  which  ther  might  bek 
and  money  enough  or  food  enough  to  support  th(  m,  he  held  them  in  rcseirerorezdH 
against  an  equal  number  of  his  own  side  who  might  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  cM 
It  was  clearh'  the  duty  of  Kallikratidas  to  see  that  these  prisoners  should  take  no  tal 
part  in  the  war  ;  but  the  miserable  untruthfulness  of  tne  Hellenic  world  impsits^ 
parole  a  verj-  slender  guarantee.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Hist  Gr,  iv.  117,  says  that  theAd 
inn  garrison  was  sold  along  with  the  slaves  found  in  the  place.  Mr.  Giote  droi»  tl 
The  soundness  of  the  text  is  doubtful ;  but  if  Kallikratidas  had  said  alieadr  tktf 
would  do  his  best,  as  soon  as  he  was  free,  to  reconcile  Athens  and  Sparta,  it  dvaSk 
that  he  would  forego  this  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  was  in  earnest.  The  nneidi 
sentence  of  Xenophon,  //.  i.  6,  14,  lays  a  stress  on  the  demand  that  the  Methvnutfi 
should  be  sold  along  with  the  rest.  About  these  there  might  be  some  donbl  as*  it  tat 
be  held  that  they  had  been  led  astray  by  the  Athenians :  and  it  is  more  h'kebu 
Kallikratidas  settled  the  difficulty  by  saving  that  neither  should  be  sold,  tbsii  tl 
he  should  half  stultify  his  previous  words  by  yielding  the  point  in  the  aue  cl  t 
Athenians. 
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;  fiot  be  forgotten.    The  deed  was  in  tmth  heroic.    It  set  him     chap. 
]  in  opposition  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  age,  and  to  -- — , — ' 
I  liis  troops  it  must  have  seemed  bat  a  one-sided  generosity. 
^  Eallikratidas  was  triumphant  now ;  but  on  the  next  day  the 

victor  might  be  Eonon,  and  they  had  no  guarantee  that  they 

irho  were  now  letting  others  go  free  might  not  be  inslaved 

oar  alain  themselv^. 

.    Thus  fi^enerous  in  his  warfare,  Kallikratidas  was  not  less  BiockAdeof 

—^  the  fleet  of 

Tigorous  as  a  general.  His  first  act  was  to  chase  to  Mytilene  Konon  at 
tiie  fleet  of  Konon  whom  he  had  warned  that  the  sea  was  ^  ^^ 
now  the  bride  not  of  Athens  but  of  Sparta.  With  all  his 
0peed  Konon  was  unable  to  enter  the  harbour  before  the 
memy  was  upon  him,  and  a  conflict  at  the  entrance  cost  him 
iDot  less  than  thirty  out  of  his  seventy  triremes.  Happily 
ilieir  crews  escaped  ashore,  and  the  remaining  ships  were 
drawn  up  and  guarded  by  a  stockade.  But  Kallikratidas 
remained  master  both  of  the  northern  and  southern  gates  of 
ilie  harbour  between  the  islet  on  which  Mytilene  had  been 
originally  built  and  the  coast  of  Lesbos  itself.*''^  Konon 
liad  not  been  prepared  to  stand  a  siege.*'*  Without  relief 
lie  must  soon  surrender :  and  relief  could  not  be  looked  for, 
frhile  his  situation  remained  unknown  at  Athens.  The 
attempt  to  break  out  of  the  harbour  by  force  was  as  hope- 
less as  the  task  which  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
fleet  at  Syracuse ;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  evade  the 
Spartan  guard-ships  and  thus  to  get  the  news  conveyed  to 
Athens.  Picking  out  the  best  rowers  from  all  his  triremes, 
be  placed  them  on  board  two  of  his  quickest  vessels,  and  for 
fbur  days  waited  vainly  for  an  opportunity  which  might 
justify  him  in  giving  orders  for  attempting  the  forlorn  enter- 
prise. On  the  fifth  day  at  the  time  of  the  noontide  meal  the 
dispersion  of  the  Spartan  crews  and  the  slackness  of  the 
^uard  seemed  to  promise  success;  and  the  two  triremes 
started,   making  with  the  utmost  haste  the  one  for  the 

*>^  See  note  1864.    Archestratos  seems  to  have  been  shat  in  with  Konon. 

'OM  The  narrative  of  Diodoros  certainly  cannot  be  considered  a  report  of  the  events 
sketched  out  by  Xenophon.  The  two  accounts  have  scarcely  a  feature  in  common. 
Tliat  of  Xenophon,  although  miserably  meagre,  is  thoroughlv  probable  and  consistent : 
that  of  Diodoros  is  evidently  the  ^owth  of  the  elaborate  and  cumbrous  fictions  of  later 
writers,  and  may  be  compared  witn  the  drcumstantial  stories  told  of  the  Messenian  wars, 
vol.  i.  pages  85,  91. 
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southern  and  the  other  for  the  northern  entrance  of  fte 
harbour.  With  all  their  efforts  one  onlj  escaped.  Bjaxf- 
ing  to  their  ships  the  Spartans  oat  their  anchor-rope^  if 
they  could  not  at  once  haul  them  up,  and  gave  chase  to  fte 
fugitives.  Before  the  day  was  done,  one  trireme  wifli  ib 
crew  had  been  brought  back  to  Mytilene ;  the  other  fim 
announced  the  strait  of  Konon  to  Diomedon  at  Samfll*' 
and  then  hastened  on  to  Athens.  With  twelve  diipi^i 
dangerously  inadequate  force  for  snch  a  service^  Diometa 
sailed  to  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  which,  indenting  theeoiit 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Malean  cape,  runs  iawudtt 
a  point  distant  scarcely  an  hour's  walk  from  Mytilene.  it 
the  gate  of  this  Euripos  he  was  met  bj  the  ships  of  KiSi- 
kratidas.  There  could  be  but  one  issue  of  an  encounters 
"unequal.  Ten  of  his  triremes  were  taken,  his  own  ship  bei^ 
one  of  the  two  which  escaped.^'* 

At  Athens  the  tidings  brought  by  the  trireme  from  Myti- 
lene roused  only  a  more  vehement  spirit  of  resistance.  Byi 
vote  to  which  no  opposition,  it  would  seem,  was  made,ft( 
assembly  decreed  that  all  persons  within  the  militazjig^ 
whether  free  or  slaves,  should  be  drafted  into  one  hondni 
and  ten  triremes :  and  in  thirty  days  this  prodigious  fott 
was  on  its  way.  Strengthened  at  Samoa  by  ten  ships,  9/i 
in  their  onward  voyage  by  thirty  more  contributed  by  allW 
cities,  the  Athenian  generals  took  up  their  station  off  the 
islets  of  Argennoussai  with  a  fleet  of  not  less  than  13* 
triremes.  Hearing  of  their  approach,  Slallikratidas  bii 
posted  himself  with  120  vessels  off  the  MaJean  cape,  distmt 
ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Argennoussai,  leaving  Eteoniktt 
with  fifty  triremes  to  maintain  the  blockade  at  Mytilene. 
He  had  not  been  there  long,  before  the  camp-fires  on  tke 
opposite  coast  announced  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Bi 
plan  was  to  attack  at  once  and  so  to  take  them  by  surprise; 
but  the  attempt  which  he  made  to  set  out  at  midnight  fioa 
Malea  was  frustrated  by  a  severe  storm  with  thunder  and 
heavy  rain.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Spartan  fleet  ad- 
vanced to  the  encounter,  by  which,  if  we  may  believe  Dio- 

va^  Diomedon  could  iu  nu  other  way  have  obtained  infonnation  that  Konon  needei 
hill  help. 
»»«  Xen.  //.  L  6,  23. 
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doros,*^  botli  sides  felt  convinced  that  the  issue  of  the  wax  ^^f^' 
would  be  decided.  Of  the  battle  itself  not  much  is  to  be  ' — • — ' 
said.  From  Diodoros  we  have  a  pictorial  sketch  in  which 
the  colours  are  daubed  on  with  the  coarseness  of  a  dull  and 
dnggish  mind ;  from  Xenophon  we  receive  a  meagre  state- 
ment of  the  relative  positions  of  the  eight  Athenian  generals, 
wUch  has  little  interest  except  perhaps  in  its  bearing  on  the 
terrible  incidents  which  followed  the  battle  at  Athens.  The 
only  jGEict  of  importance  recorded  by  Xenophon  reveals  the 
completeness  with  which  the  parts  of  Sparta  and  Athens 
in  naval  warfare  had  been  reversed  since  the  days  of  Phor- 
mion.  Then  an  Athenian  commander  felt  that  everything 
depended  on  the  free  space  which  should  give  room  for  the 
skill  and  activity  of  his  seamen ;  and  the  trial  was  one  not 
of  brute  force  but  of  the  science  which  with  comparatively 
little  weight  should  waterlog  vessels  more  bulky  and  less 
i&anageable  than  their  own.  This  skill  was  now  transferred 
to  the  Spartans :  and  we  read  that  the  great  effort  of  the 
Athenian  officers  wm  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  performing 
those  manoeuvres  which  in  times  past  had  secured  the  most 
brilliant  victories  of  the  Athenian  fleets.  If  Xenophon  be 
right,  there  were  some  in  the  Spartan  force  who  did  not  like 
the  thought  of  encountering  150  triremes  with  120;  and 
Hermon,  the  Megarian  sailing-master  in  the  ship  of  Kalli- 
kratidas,  openly  suggested  the  prudence  of  retreat.  Ealli- 
Icratidas  replied  briefly  that  flight  would  be  shameful,  and 
that  Sparta  would  be  none  the  worse  inhabited  if  he  were 
himself  slain.*^®  Soothsayers  also,  according  to  Diodoros,^^** 
assured  Kallikratidas  that  his  death-day  was  come ;  but  the 
UTaming  only  stirred  up  in  him  a  keener  desire  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  country.  For  a  time  the  battle  was  carried  on 
by  the  two  fleets,  each  with  its  whole  force  massed.  After- 
wards, as  in  the  last  terrible  conflict  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse, the  combatants  were  broken  up  into  detached  groups. 
In  one  of  these  groups  the  ship  of  Kallikratidas  came  into 
contact  with  the  enemy  with  such  force  that  the  Spartan 

»»  xiii.  99.  »*o  Xen.  H,  i.  6,  82. 

^^^  xiiL  99.    He  also  relates  a  dream  of  Thrasylos  which  looks  mach  like  a  prophecy 
after  the  eyent. 

VOL.  n.  N  N 
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admiral  was  burled  into  the  water  and  never  seen  agun.** 

At  length  the  left  wing  of  the  Spartan  fleet  gave  way,  tn 

the  flight  soon  became  generaL     The  ftigitivea  hafltenei 

some  to  Chios,  some  to  Phokaia,  and  some,  if  Diodoros  m« 

be  trusted,  to    Kymfe.*^*     The    Peloponnesian    fleet  in 

practically  destroyed.    Of  the  ten  ships  furnished  by  Sptit 

herself  one  only  escaped ;  of  the  vessels  contributed  by  he 

allies  more  than  sixty  were  lost.    On  their  side  the  Atheniu 

lost  five-and-twenty  ships  with  their  crews,*^*  a  few  moB 

being  driven  on  the  land  without  farther  injury  to  their  mfl 

So  died  in  the  flrst  bloom  of  youthful  manhood  *"tli 

only  Hellen  who  had  yet  learnt  practically  that  the  dutj  ( 

men,  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  speaking  the  same  In 

guage,  and  loving  the  same  equality  of  law  and  freedoia< 

speech,  was  to  make  as  little  as  possible  of  points  of  diffia 

ence,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  all  that  they  had  in  cob 

mon.     Had  he  lived,  he  would  assuredly  have  fulfilled  h 

promise  to  bring  about  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  ei 

of  the  dieadful  struggle  which  had  compelled  Athenians  ti 

Spartans,  the  conquerora  of  Xerxes,  to  fawn  and  crouch  t 

the  money  of  his  successors ;  and  thus  far  it  was  unhapj 

for  Athens  even  more  than  for  Sparta  that  his  career  m 

prematurely  cut  short.     But  we  have  no  adequate  reason  I 

thinking  that  Athens  even  now  was  incapable  of  an  amoo 

of  resistance  which  would  have  secured  to  her  not  only  li 

freedom  but  even  the  substantial  integrity  of  her  confed 

ration.     Athens  was  conquered  not  by  Sparta,  but  by  t 

treachery  of  some   among  her  own  citizens ;    and  of  ti 

treachery  the  growing  disregard  for  law  and  constituta^ 

order  which  had  marked  her  history  from  the  time  of  i 

disasters  in  Sicily  was  a  natural,  if  not  a  necessary,  cause. 

2"t2  Diotloros,  xiii.  99,  tells  a  different  story.  Whetjier  he  got  it  from  TbeoM 
wc  know  not.  According  to  his  version,  the  death  of  KaUikraUdas  was  not  cansw 
hi«*  fallinc  into  the  water,    lie  fell,  litemlly  cut  to  pieces  by  woonda. 

Wc  may  compare  with  this  narrative  the  picture  which  he  dimwa  of  the  adventai 
IJrnfiidas  iit  Pvlos.     See  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  T^irc.  iv.  21,  1. 

His  statement,  that  the  ship  with  which  the  tnreme  of  Kallikratidas  was  fcwka 
the  moment  of  his  death  was  that  of  Perikles,  may  perhaps  be  hutoricaUj  true. 

'-'^w  .Soenote'iO^y.  ^         ,     ,.        . 

■-'<»«»  It  must  be  inferred  that,  if  some  might  be  sunk  alto^ther,  others  inMiM  bew* 
lo'Kcdand  unmanageable ;  and  that  of  these  the  crews  might  he  recovered  hr  fnta 
shTps,  or,  if  they  were  within  accessible  distance,  might  savethemaelves,  as  they  teqao 
did,  by  swimming  iishore. 

'ji.^is*  i»cos  iroiT«Aw9.    Diod.  xiii.  76. 
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Whether  the  Athenians  spent  any  time  in  chase  of  the     chap. 

flying  enemy,  we  know  not.^^    According  to  Xenophon  the  * r-^ — ' 

generals  intrusted  the  trierarchs  Theramenes  and  Thrasy-  Departure 
botdos  with  the  charge  of  recovering  from  the  wrecked  and  kosfrom' 
disabled  ships  such  of  the  crew  as  might  still  be  living,  ^>''*^«°^' 
urbile  they  themselves  were  anxious  to  sail  at  once  and 
destroy  the  blockading  squadron  of  Eteonikos  at  Mytilene. 
A  heavy  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  it  is  said,  compelled  them 
to  give  up  this  enterprise ;  but  if  they  had  wasted  many 
hours  in  pursuing  the  flying  ships  of  the  enemy,  they  would 
have  found  him  already  gone.  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  the 
battle  was  decided,  the  admiral's  pinnace  conveyed  the 
tidings  to  Eteonikos,  who  bade  the  crew  hold  their  peace, 
go  back  again  to  sea,,  and  then  to  return  with  garlands  on 
'tbeir  heads  and  singing  the  psean  of  victory  for  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  His  command  was 
obeyed ;  and  Eteonikos  having  gravely  offered  the  sacrifice 
^of  thanksgiving  for  a  triumph  which  he  knew  to  be  achieved 
%j  the  enemy,  ordered  his  crews  to  take  their  meal  at  once, 
wolA  then  sail  to  Chios  convoying  thither  the  merchants  with 
their  trading-ships.  He  then  set  his  camp  on  fire,  and 
withdrew  with  his  land  force  to  Methymna.^^  The  wind 
vrvLS  blowing  fair,  that  is,  from  nearly  due  north,  when  they 
set  out  for  Chios ;  but  with  what  strength,  we  are  not  told. 
That  the  breeze  must  have  been  violent,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  tl^at,  although  Eonon  found  the  block- 
ading fleet  and  the  besieging  army  thus  suddenly  withdrawn, 
he  could  not  venture  to  join  the  Athenians  on  their  return 
from  Argennoussai,  until  the  force  of  the  storm  had  some- 
what subsided.  Having  at  length  effected  a  junction,  the 
combined  fleet  sailed  to  Mytilene,  and  thence  went  to  Chios 
in  the  hope  of  mastering  that  stronghold  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  Spartans  had  so  seriously  shaken  and  so  nearly  destroyed 
the  Athenian  empire.  The  attack  was  wholly  unsuccessful ; 
and  the  failure  shows  how  great  in  truth  was  the  exhaustion 
on  both  sides.  Lysandros  could  do  nothing  after  his  victory 
over  Antiochos;  and  now  in  the  full  flush  of  victory  the 

30*0  Diodoros,  xiii.  100,  asserto  the  fact  of  the  pursuit.    Xenophon  does  not. 
20*7  Diodoros,  xiii.  100,  makes  him  go  to  Pyrrha. 

N  M  2 


had  made  their  enemies  staler;  and  the  < 
defeat  which  thej  had  undei^ne  waa  the  d 
upon  them  by  the  folly  of  AUdbiadee  in  tms 
petent  man  with  the  command  of  an  importa 
waa  aasiiredly  nothing  in  the  ontward  appeiu 
to  justify  the  expectation  of  her  immediate 
yet  the  last  act  of  the  great  drama  was  now 

"""  The  Huniber  oT  trinmes  can  temdy  hiTe  bsoi  law  thm 
fleet  at  Arnnnounu  piiiiilend  at  Itut  160  tiiinsw  i  twtntyltr 
in  the  action  :  aonie  wen  ran  aabon.  Then  would  rasMdn,  pi 
120 :  and  Konon  had  with  him  40  uiiwua,  of  which  two  <<ra 
jnroimatiaD  to  Atbesa    ThcM  would  bring  tin  whole  nnmbMr  q 
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CHAPTER  X. 

9HE  PELOPONNESIAK  (DEEELEIAN  OB  IONIAN)  WAB,  FBOH  THE 
BATTLE  OF  ABOENNOUSSAI  TO  THE  SUBBENDEB  OF 
ATHENS. 

In  the  terrible  scenes  whicli  followed  tlie  victory  of  the     chap. 
Athenians  at  Argennonssai  we  cannot  but  feel  the  greatness  -_    . 
of  the  loss  which  has  deprived  ns  of  the  guidance  of  Thucy-  The 
dides.    Of  these  events  in  their  broad  outlines  we  know  little  ^JJJ^^e 
beyond  the  fact  that  of  the  eight  generals  who  won  the  battle  of 
battle  six  were  condemned  and  put  to  death  for  failing  to  uoussai. 
save  the  crews  of  the  disabled  ships,  and  that  the  plea  of 
severe  weather  as  preventing  the  discharge  of  this  duty  was 
emphatically  rejected  by  the  demos.     On  this  cardinal  point 
our  informants  furnish  us  with  no  adequate  testimony.     The 
strength  of  the  wind,  we  are  told,  had  made  it  impossible  for 
Kallikratidas  to  surprise  the  enemy  in  the  morning;  and 
although  after  the  battle  the  fleet  of  Eteonikos  was  able  to 
make  its  way  due  south  to  Chios  with  a  fair  breeze,  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  triremes  might  sail  with  a  wind  astern 
which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  encounter  directly.     Nor  did 
Konon  venture,  even  when  the  course  was  clear  before  him, 
to  leave  the  harbour  of  Mytilene  until  the  strength  of  the 
breeze  was  somewhat  lulled.     It  is  also  possible,  and  even 
likely,  that  the  pinnace  of  Kallikratidas  may  have  set  off  on 
its  way  to  Mytilene  as  soon  as  the  issue  of  the  day  was 
decided,  but  while  the  Athenians  were  still  compelled  to  do 
what  might  be  needed  to  make  the  victory  complete.     We 
cannot  therefore  from  this  narrative    determine   whether 
before  the  Athenians  could  reach  Argennonssai  after  the 
fight  (if  they  returned  to  it  at  all  before  the  orders  were 
given  for  attempting  the  rescue  of  the  distressed  seamen)  the 
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luf  'K  wind  mav  not  have  risen  to  Bach  a  heuzlit  as  to  make  i 
in  "  .      •  • 

^-   ,- —  return  to  the  scene  of  action  impracticable. 


M<««ur»  Beyond  this  a  greater  or  leas  degree  of  uncertainlj  hangi 
lA^'tbe  <^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  facts.  If  we  follow  the  narrative  of  Xeiu^hon, 
ll^^lT'^-''^  ^^*^  ^^^'  perhaps  infer  that  the  generals  rettimed  to  Aigoh 
Ji.rr*-  :inj  noussai  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  over;*^'  that  they  then 

t  *l^  OP  "■* 

.fii.-  '  btrld  a  council  to  determine  their  course  of  action;  ^ 
tu^,^'"^  Diomedon  urged  the  immediate  return  of  the  whole  fleet  fa 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  crews  of  the  disabled  ahipi,  wUk 
Kraftinides  insisted  that  all  should  sail  at  once  to  the  idid 
C"f  Konon ;  *'^  that  Thrasylos  proposed  a  division  of  the  fled 
for  the  accomplishment  of  both  objects  at  once ;  that  accori- 
inglj  it  was  agreed  that  while  the  rest  should  sail  forthwitt 
to  Mytilene,  thirty-seven  triremes,  including  three  sh^ 
from  each  of  the  divisions  commanded  bj  the  eight  genenli) 
should  go  to  the  help  of  the  disabled  vessels  ;  that  among  tin 
ofiicers  told  off  for  the  latter  duty  were  the  trierarchsThni^ 
Ixmlos  and  Theramenes;  that  while  these  arrangemenii 
were  being  made  and  the  ships  from  the  several  squadrons  eol 
lected,  the  wind  was  rapidly  rising,  and  that  when  at  last  tliq 
were  ready  to  set  off  the  storm  was  so  violent  that  they  cook 
do  nothing.  The  remissness  and  inhumanitj  implied  intU 
narrative  in  great  part  disappear,  if  we  can  give  credit  toth 
story  of  Diodoros.  If,  as  he  seems  to  state,  the  council  ol 
commanders  took  place  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  if-befixt 
thore  was  any  time  for  carrying  out  their  decision  the  fiHtu 
of  the  rising  wind  compelled  them  all  to  return  hurriedly  to 
Argennoussai,**^*  they  are  chargeable  with  no  other  fitnl 
than  that  of  debating  at  all  where  a  generous  and  kindl] 
feeling  should  have  rendered  all  debate  superfluous.  Buttb 
Hellenes  generally  were,  if  not  a  cruel,  yet  a  g^rossly  selfisl 
people.  There  was  little  or  nothing  in  the  polity  even  oi 
Athenians  to  make  them  otherwise,  and  the  touchstoiM 
whether  of  success  or  disaster  seldom  failed  to  exhibit  thi 
selfishness  in  its  true  colours.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  t( 
repeat  the  emphatic  condemnation  which  applies  to  th< 
commanders  at  Argennoussai  no  more  perhaps  than  U 
Athenian  or  Spartan  leaders  generally  ;  and  that  they  we« 

^^  Xcn.  //.  i.  6,  83.  «»<>  lb.  J£,  I  7,  29.  «»>  DJod.  xixi.  100. 
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bound  in  the  first  place  to  make  their  victory  decisive,  will     cuap. 
probably  be  disputed  by  none, 


But  the  fact  remains  that  twenty- five  vessels  belonging  to  Nunbera  of 
the  Athenian  fieet  were  more  or  less  disabled  in  the  course  los^  hTthe 
of  the  action ;  and  by  the  admission  of  Euryptolemos  twelve  trirem^ 
of  these  ships  were  still  above  water  when  the  order  was 
issued  for  sending  the  seven-and-forty  triremes  to  their 
rescue.  *•**  It  would  follow  thp,t  in  the  interval  between  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  and  the  issuing  of  this  order  thirteen 
ships  had  disappeared  altogether ;  but  we  cannot  infer  either 
that  it  had  been  possible  to  aid  the  crews  of  these  vessels  or 
that  none  of  them  escaped.  A  large  proportion  of  these  ships 
might  go  down  bodily  in  the  battle :  from  others  the  crew 
might  escape  by  swimming.  Nor  can  we  perhaps  assume  that 
dTthe  2,400  men  who  formed  the  complement  of  the  twelve 
ships  mentioned  by  Euryptolemos  more  than  1,800  remained 
alive  after  the  battle;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  that 
of  these  1,800  not  one  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore. 
But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  at  the  lowest 
possible  reckoning  1,500  men  were  allowed  to  die  who  might 
iritiiout  much  difficulty  have  been  saved,  if  the  generals  after 
the  final  dispersion  of  the  enemy  had  instead  of  debating  set 
to  work  to  rescue  them.  Comparisons  of  Greek  warfare  with 
that  of  our  own  day  are  unhappily  useless,  and  most  useless 
of  all  are  comparisons  of  Athenian  with  British  sailors. 
English  fleets  are  provided  with  the  means  of  rescue  and 
help  in  some  fair  proportion  to  their  awful  powers  for  de- 
struction ;  the  ancient  triremes  had  no  such  provision.  The 
English  seaman  in  the  hour  of  victory  would  despise  himself 
if  he  could  bestow  a  thought  on  his  own  success  while  it  was 


s<^s  Xen.  H.  i.  7, 80.  Diodoros,  xiii.  100  and  101,  speaks  of  the  anger  of  the  Athenians 
as  excited  onljr  because  the  generals  neglected  the  borial  of  the  dead.  Bat,  although 
the  Athenians  were  sensitive  enough  on  this  point,  the  cause  here  assigned  for  the 
•absequent  excitement  is  inadequate  to  the  results  produced. 

Mr.  Grote,  Hist,  Gr.  viii.  239,  note,  says  that  Diodoros  speaks  only  about  picking  up 
'  the  floating  dead  bodies.'  I  am  unable  to  find  any  statement  about  floating  dead  bodies. 
He  certainly  asserts  that  the  sea-shore  near  Kvme  and  Phokaia  was  fidl  of  wrecks  and 
corpses ;  xiii.  100.  This  might  easily  be  the  case,  if  the  ships  were  knocked  to  pieces 
uear  the  beach  and  the  bodies  washed  up  by  the  force  of  the  waves ;  but  he  is  here 
speaking  of  the  lost  vessels  of  the  Peloponneslan  fleet.  The  Athenian  ships  were,  it 
seems,  in  deeper  water.  In  this  case  the  corpses  on  board  the  triremes  might  be  taken 
out  and  buried ;  but  there  could  be  no  floating  bodies  on  the  open  sea.  Drowned  bodies 
cannot  float  until  they  are  distended  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas ;  and  this  result  is 
not  produced  in  an  hour  or  in  a  day.  Moreover,  if  the  men  were  drowned  in  their  armour, 
their  bodies  would  not  float  at  all. 


i 
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BOOK     possible  to  save  a  drowning  oomrade :  for  Atheniani  or  i 


III. 


'  their  enemies  self-congratulation  could  lead  ihem  withost 
effort  to  the  revelry  of  conquerors,  whatever  miglit  be  \ 
condition  of  some  who  bad  helped  them  to  gain  the  nefai 
Lastly,  the  very  £ELct  that  an  order  conld  be  needed  fir  m 
a  task  as  this  shows  the  vast  gulf  which  separates  the  AAe 
ians  at  Argennonssai  from  British  mariners  at  St.  YvDUt 
or  Trafalgar.  Far  from  waiting  for  a  command  to  underlt 
the  rescue  of  their  comrades,  the  seamen  of  an  li^gl«1»  li 
would  be  roused  to  a  dangerous  insubordination  if  they  nc 
withheld  for  an  hour  from  the  discharge  of  a  manifest  dnl 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  no  such  feeling  had  be 
awakened  in  the  Athenian  mind,  and  that  it  is  unfiiir 
judge  the  generals  at  Argennoussai  by  the  standard 
Rodney,  Howe,  or  Nelson. 

A  few  more  points  relating  to  this  disastrons  inquiiy  sec 
brought       to  be  brought  out  with  sufficient  clearness.     The  first  di 
genenis.  ^  patch  of  the  gcucrals  gave  the  tidings  of  the  victory  ai 
stated  the  amount  of  loss  on  the  Athenian  side,  adding  tli 
the  severe  storm  immediately  following  the  battle  had  put 
out  of  their  power  to  rescue  the  crews  of  the  disabled  t 
remes.^"^    The  report  caused  at  Athens  both  joy  and  gri 
For  the  victory  they  received  the  thanks  of  the  people  id 
at  the  same  time  deplored  the  disaster  caused  by  the  ston 
But  there  were  many  who  were  not  disposed    to  let  t 
matter  drop  with  mere  censure;  and  the  indignation  th 
fanned  into  flame  led  the  generals,  it  is  said,  to  send 
second  dispatch  in  which  they  stated  that  the  task  of  visiti] 
the  ^vrecks  had  been  deputed  among  others  to  Therameo 
{  and  Thrasyboulos.^^      This  dispatch,  we  are   told,  seal 

;  their  doom.     These  two  men  had  already  come  to  Athe 

while  the  generals,  having  left  Mytilene,  had  establish 
themselves  in  Bamos  and  were  making  plundering^  excursio 
in  the  neighbourhood.*®'**  By  Theramenes  and  perhaps  a] 
by  Thrasyboulos  the  second  dispatch  was  treated,  it  is  said, 
a  mere  trick  on  the  part  of  the  generals  to  transfer  to  othe 

•••'<-•  Xon.  //.  i.  7,  4. 

''*"'<  IHod.  xiii.  101.    We  cannot  be  sure  that  Diodoros  has  not  iiiTentcd  thu  »n 
dittpatch  from  the  ansn'cr  of  the  geuerala  to  the  accusation  in  the  Aaeanblj  mcotioi 
bv  Xenophon,  i/.  i.  7,  6. 
'  :*•  w  Diod,  xiu.  100. 
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I  the  blame  of  inaction  for  which  they  themselyes  were  wholly     chap. 

I   responsible.     They  boldly  denied  the  fact  of  the  storm,  and  * 1^^^ 

B  denied  at  the  same,  time  the  fact  that  they  with  others  had 

■  l)een  commissioned  to  rescue  the  drowning  men.^^^    The 

|.  inquiry  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  one  question  whether 

^  pertain  men,  Theramenes  and  Thrasyboulos  among  them, 

f  were  ordered  to  visit  the  ^wrecks  or  whether  they  were  not; 

I  in  other  words,  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  trustworthiness 

^  of  these  men  and  their  partisans  against  the  credibility  of 

g  ilie  generals.    If  the  officers  of  47  ships  received  this  com- 

g  .mand,  the  responsibility  of  the  generals  was  at  an  end ;  and 

I  if  any  punishment  was  needed,  it  should  fall  upon  those  who 

^  liad  failed  to  obey  their  orders.    But  the  issuing  of  this 

.  carder  was  not  mentioned  in  the  first  dispatch  of  the  generals : 

and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  alleged  second  dispatch  was 

^  ever  sent.   The  generals  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  storm 

I  which  was  brewing  at  Athens,  until  at  Samos  they  received 

a  peremptory  order  to  return  home  after  handing  over  their 

:  command  to  EonOn,  to  whom  Adeimantos  and  Philokles  were 

i-   Bent  as  colleagues.^^    Suspecting  mischief,  Protomachos 

and  Aristogenes  followed  the  example  of  Alkibiades  when 

lecalled  from  Sicily.     The  other  six  went  back  with  the  con- 

'    fidence  of  men  who  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  ill-treat- 

',    ment  at  the  hands   of  their  countrymen.     According  to 

Xenophon  the  first  step  in  the  matter  was  taken  by  Arche- 

demos,  a  popular  orator,  who,  as  demarch,  it  would  seem,  of 

Dekeleia,  charged  Erasinides  with  neglecting  to  bury  the 

\    dead  belonging  to  his  own  demos.     This   charge,  coupled 

with  an  accusation  of  embezzlement,  was  brought  in  regular 

;    form  before  the  dikastery,  which  ordered  the  imprisonment 

^    of  Erasinides.     His  colleagues  were  now  introduced  to  the 

Senate  of  Five  Hundred ;  but  their  answers,  we  must  infer, 

'    were  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  for  on  the  motion  of  Timo- 

lorates  they  were  aU  imprisoned  to  await  their  trial  before 

the  people.     Thus  far,  it  would  seem  according  to  Xenophon, 

y 


^^^  Both  these  denials  are  distinctly  implied  in  the  statement  of  Xenophon,  H.  i.  7,4. 
f  Theramenes  could  not  have  appealed  to  the  letter  of  the  generals  about  the  storm  as 
f    Inving  them  self-convicted,  unless  he  denied  (he  reality  of  the  storm ;  nor  could  he  have 


diarged  the  generab  with  being  the  onlv  guilty  party,  if  he  allowed  it  to  be  supposed 
tluU  he  had  been  himself  charged  with  toe  duty  and  haid  failed  to  perform  it. 
»»7  Died.  xiii.  101.    Xen.  H.  i.  7, 1. 


i 


5o4  THZ  STBTBCLK   BEfWEEST    ATM  Km  ASD  BPiBUL 


B«  4^ .c     no  in«Hint:zi  hod  been  made  of  Tliesmaieiies  and  TluMgfW 
- — i^^^— '   iU  KkiTin:;  h:ul  ^nrdiin?  to  dk>  in  tKe  bosmeoB ;  *"  but ki 


r!iiblj  whiob.  followed  their  mppesruice  be£xe  fheH 
the  j^nenkL}  were  allowed  to  speak  each  in  hit  own  ddai 
an*!  oJI.  it  aeems.  agreed  in  aaaerUng'  that  these  net  h 
with  the  other  trienurchs  been  charged  to  rescue  th  i 
tr>^5^i  on^ws.  adding  siso  that  they  woold  not  miftr  f 
aoouiation  bpjoght  bj  Tbefamenea  to  tempt  them  into  a  I 
Thr  J  had  no  intentioD  of  retorting  on  hint  the  impiiiilMi 
•jnilt  which  he  so  loadlj  orged  against  them.  Tie  ita 
hail  Prndered  all  action  impossible^  and  neither  the  geaefl 
nor  the  trierarchs  who  were  their  deputies  were  tobebha 
f«  -r  results  whollj  berond  their  power.***  In  proof  rf  fl 
assertion  thej  relied  on  the  eridence  of  their  pilots  Mai 
manj  others  who  were  present  in  the  fight ;  nor  are  we  ti 
that  Theramenes  and  his  partisans  had  the  hardihood 
rlenj  again  before  the  assembly  the  fact  of  the  commiai 
with  which  ther  had  been  charged.*^^  This  simple  i 
straightforward  answer,  backed  by  the  testimony  of  witnei 
whose  tmstworthiness  there  were  no  gronnds  for  calling  ii 
question,  produced  its  natural  effect.  The  people  were! 
becoming  convinced  of  their  innocence ;  many  were  eager 
offer  bail  on  their  behalf;  and  Theramenes,  as  having  ied 
the  fact  of  his  commission,  stood  convicted  of  a  lie.  But 
was  now  late  in  the  day,  and  it  was  resolved  to  postpone  1 
discussion  to  the  next  assembly,  the  Senate  in  the  meanwi 
being  ordered  to  consider  how  the  trial  of  the  aocnsed  ehoi 
best  be  conducted.  Theramenes,  however,  was  resolved  tl 
they  should  not  escape,  and  he  employed  the  interval 
maturing  his  conspiracy. 
We  need  surely  go  no  further  before  attempting  to  det 

TiK-A  xhis  concl anion  is  in  no  way  contradicted  or  weakened  bv  the  statemei 
X<!nopIion,  Jl.  i.  fi,  .So.  He  is  there  merely  statini;  historicalhr  the  ?act  that  thest  i 
wi'm  with  others  churf^ed  to  visit  the  wrecius  fu^  ^  speaks  of  it  as  a  fact,  the  ctrta 
(if  which  could  not  be  disputed.  But  the  generals  had  said  nothing  about  this  cow 
Kion  ill  their  first  letter :  nnd  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  reasons  which  led  tha 
keep  Nilfiirc  ab<»ut  it,  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  speak  of  it  until  ther  Mttl 
M?lveH  comiK^llrd  to  do  so. 

•^^•'^  Xen.  JI.  i.  7,  G. 

^"■^  If  they  repeated  their  denial  of  the  commission  said  to  have  be«n  f^xen  to  t) 
by  the  generals,  the  fact  is  not  recorded.  They  persisted  in  denjing  the  rrality  or 
Mvcrity  of  the  storm,  and  thus  left  the  people  to  infer  that  the  failare  of  dntv  was  t 
charged  on  the  general. 
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■mine  the  measure  of  belief  to  be  accorded  to  the  generals    chap. 
ignd  to  their  accusers.     It  is  not  a  question  of  their  magna-        ^ 


menes. 


i^dmity  or  their  self-devotion.    They  clearly  possessed  and  intngaes 
inhibited  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.    They  regarded  as  a  roini^of 
■liaiatter  for  debate  a  duty  which  English  commanders  would  '^^®^- 
j^Mgerly  discharge  at  the  peril  of  their  lives;  and  we  may 
^Mrely  be  satisfied  with  saying  that  tried  in  this  scale  they 
^tte  found  grievously  wanting.    But  in  their  dispatches  and 
yl'lheir  answers  we  can  trace  no  contradictions,  not  even  any 
M  l^piivocation.  They  stated  in  their  first  letter  that  the  storm 
J  kad  prevented  the  rescue  of  the  wrecked  seamen.    In  their 
^  iocond  letter  (which,  if  sent  at  all,  was  written,  according  to 
i|  Diodoros,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  enemies  of  whose  ac- 
,11  Mvity  they  had  been  informed)  they  named  two  of  the  men 
^  ia  whom  among  others  the  charge  of  visiting  the  ships  had 
1^  been  by  them  intrusted.   In  their  answer  before  the  assembly 
jL  ftey  repeated  the  statement  and  only  added  that  neither 
I  before  nor  then  were  they  accusing  anyone  of  neglecting 
jhtty  which  it  was  not  in  human  power  to  fulfil,  and  that 
,.  iiie  desire  to  avoid  the  semblance  of  such  an  imputation  had 
.  done  led  them  to  keep  silence  about  the  arrangements  which 
^  {be   severity  of  the  storm  prevented  the   trierarchs  fi-om 
'.   carrying  out.   But  how  stands  the  matter  with  Theramenes? 
.  It  would  need  a  reputation  for  truthfulness  such  as  few  men 
have  ever  attained  to  warrant  a  belief  that  a  body  of  generals, 
•   not  all  agreed  as  to  the  course  which  they  ought  to  take, 
would  combine  to  invent  and  maintain  a  lie  which  could  be 
brought  home  to  them  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands.     In 
\   truth  the  fact  of  the  commission  having  been  given  was  not 
doubted ;  nor  can  we  find  in  all  history  many  things  more 
astonishing  than  the  change  which  came  over  the  Athenian 
people  after  the  first  assembly  and  which  led  them   not 
merely  to  punish  the  guiltless  but  to  acquit  or  rather  de- 
liberately to  screen  the  guilty.     If  Theramenes  denied,  as  he 
undoubtedly  denied,  the  alleged  difficulty  of  the  storm,  still, 
having  received  the  commission,  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
alone  to  blame  if  they  failed  to  do  their  duty  ;  and  on  his 
own  statement  that  thei*e  was  no  storm  to  hinder  them  he 
and  they  were  doubly  and  trebly  guilty.    But  for  the  new 
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BOOR     direction  into  which  the  popular  feeling  was  driTen  in  & 
w — r^ — ^  second  assembly,  we  can  scaroelj  doubt  that  this  Monti 
carry  out  orders  would  have  been  closelj  looked  into.  Ik 
one  question  would  have  been    to  determine  wheflkr  ik 
commission  was  g^yen  or  not,  and  with  the  answer  to  tti 
question  the  trial,  so  fieur  as  it  concerned  the  genenli,  mH 
have  come  to  an  end.  As  it  was,  the  trial  turned  on  fUi  vaur 
ing  issue,  that  there  was  adelay  in  going  to  the  rescue ofik 
wrecked  seamen,  that  this  delay  was  not  due  to  any  dofs 
arising  from  stormy  weather,  that  a  number  of  shiquitt 
their  officers  and  men  were  told  off  for  this  duty,  and  beeoK 
these  failed  to  do  their  duiy,  therefore  the  generals  woe  h 
be  put  to  death,  while  their  accusers,  the  very  men  wlioU 
thus  failed  to  obey  orders,  were  to  be  regarded  as  bene&cfafl 
to  the  state.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  whole  career  of  TheFamena 
absolutely  reeked  of  villainy.     He  had  been  a  traitor  to  b 
constitution  and  laws  of  his  country.     He  had  been  the  idl- 
ing and  the  able  instrument  of  Antiphon  and  his  fellow-eoi- 
spirators  in  their  plans  of  organised  assassination ;  *"  aal 
because  he  had  failed  to  reap  from  their  crimes  and  his  ofi 
the  fruits  which  he  had  desired,  he   had  betrayed  hifl  ooi- 
federates  and  for  the  sake  only  of  his  personal  interests  id 
tlirown  in  his  lot  with  men  whom  he  despised  or  hated,  ft 
was  now  bent  on  murdering  men  whom  he  had  accused  it 
first  only  perhaps  in  order  to  enhance  his  own  important: 
but  the  story  which  he  told  now  was  not  the  last  version  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  his  fertile  fancy.      When,  in  th 
last  struggle  which  closed  the  tragedy  of  his  life,  Eriiiii 
reviled  him  as  the  murderer  of  the  six  generals,  Theramentf 
replied  vehemently  that  he  had  never  come  forward  as  flieff 
accuser,  but  that,  having  laid  on  himself  and  others  the  Mj 
of  rescuing  the  drowning  men,  they  had  charged  him  witk 
disobedience  to  orders  for  their  failure.     They  had  failed,  ht 
pleaded,  but  only  because  the  storm  had  made  it  impossibie 
not  merely  to  visit  the  wrecks  but  even  to  leave  their  mo<»^ 
ings ;  and  he  charged  the  generals  with  deliberately  laying 
a  plan  for  their  destruction  by  insisting  on  the  practicaldlit]' 
of  the  task  and  then  taking  their  departure.     If  we  wmJ 

8061  See  page  469. 
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|M8Qme  that  his  apology  has  been  correctlj  reported,  (and     c^p. 

|there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  disputing  it,)  we  shall  see  *— ^t 

I  in  it  the  boldness,  if  not  the  ingenuity,  of  the  practised  liar. 
^liot  only  had  he  before  the  assembly  denied  the  reality  of  the 
I'fJtonn,  but  he  had  charged  the  generals  with  inyeuting  it 
^iHd  resting  upon  it  as  the  sole  excuse  for  their  inaction. 
/Both  in  their  dispatch  and  in  their  answers  before  the  people 
ittM&  generals  had  pointedly  refrained  from  throwing  blame 
? #11  anyone,  and  were  even  careful  to  acquit  Theramenes  of 
{"Ifaglect  of  duty  in  a  matter  wherein  compliance  was  out  of 
^ jlJB  power.     Yet  in  the  gathering  of  murderers  with  whom 
f ftfter  the  second  destruction  of  the  Eleisthenean  x>olity  he 
;  |yid  not  hesitated  to  associate  himself,  he  could  calmly  speak 
yt  the  trap  which  the  generals  had  laid  for  his  ruin,  forget- 
■ijtog  that,  if  the  storm  had  been  so  frightful  as  he  now  chose 
^to  represent  it,  thiey  could  not  have  left  him  to  his  fate  in  case 
-'offiulure  to  obey  orders,  and  then  at  once  sailed  away  them- 
itolTes  oyer  the  raging  waters.^^     Kritias,  in  all  likelihood, 
'piw  through  the  lie,  but  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  expose 
ife.    He  was  about  to  encounter  him  with  other  weapons ; 
t|lidthe  schemer  brought  to  bay  by  his  conu*ades  becomes 
flmost  an  object  of  compassion  which  yet  must  not  be  suf- 
Jjaored  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  from  beginning  to  end 
liiB  testimony  in  the  matter  of  the  six  generals  is  steeped  in 
ftlsehood*    Putting  aside,  therefore,  lus  evidence  as  abso- 
'  lately  worthless,  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  definite  con- 
^  diision  that  the  statements  of  the  generals  are  consistent 
and  substantially  true ;  that  they  were  to  blame  for  holding 
council  on  a  matter  in  which  action  should  have  been  spon- 
taneous and  immediate ;  that  their  debate  ended  in  telling 
off  a  large  number  of  men  and  ships  for  the  rescue  of  the 
distressed  crews  ;  and  that  before  these  could  set  off  on  their 
task,  the  wind  which  had  been  gaining  strength  from  a  time 
probably  preceding  the  end  of  the  battle  had  become  a  tem- 
pest which  the  triremes  could  not  face.    If  these  facts  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  certain,  it  is  frirther  likely  that 
the  council  of  the  generals  was  held  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  scene  of  battle,  and  not,  as  Xenophon  seem- 

ao«  Xen.  JET.  ii.  8,  86. 


i 


thepn- 

■gUloBt 


mouve  may  uave  oeeii,  we  ma;  not  pernaps  o 
mine.  The  old  constitution  of  Athens  liad  b 
stored }  but  what  degree  of  power  the  oli^ 
may  have  retained  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hui 
not.  It  was  easier  to  exercise  undue  influen 
court  than  over  a  senate ;  easier,  again,  to  worl 
than  upon  a  whole  people :  and  it  ia  signiJ 
judgement  both  of  the  Dikastery  and  of  the  E 
to  the  accnaei],  while  the  feeling  of  the  asaezg 
the  answers  of  the  generals  is  decidedly  and  st 
favour.  On  Therainenea  the  liar  not  the  slight 
can  be  placed :  and  we  cannot  tlierefore  tell  li 
have  looked  upon  these  generals  or  upon 
as  hindrances  to  his  own  future  cafeer,  Ii 
own  position  would  be  indefinitely  raised  an< 
vaatly  increased,  if  the  people  could  be  made  i 
to  him  they  were  indebted  for  the  vindication  c 
affections  at  a  time  when  their  generals  ha 
studiedly  insulted  them.  Such  an  object  w 
Theramenes  ;  and  his  plan  was  wonderfully  h 
accident  which  perhaps  he  may  have  foresee 
assuredly  be  eagerly  availed  himself. 

The  postponoment  of  the  discussion  fromtht 
had  this  reBult,^that  the  matter  could  not  b» 
until  after  the  festival  of  Apatouria.  When  xi 
feast  was  roost  closelv  intertwined  with  the  p< 
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etymologies,  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  treacherous  murder     chap. 
of  the  Boiotian  Xanthias  by  the  Athenian  Melanthos  ;  but   • — ' 


the  name  points  with  sufficient  clearness  to  the  unions  of  the 

ancient  Eupatrid  phratriai.'^^    In  this  festiva!,  then,  there 

was  all  that  could  bind  the  citizen  to  the  old  order  of  things, 

nothing  to  attach  him  to  the  new.     In  it  he  was  carried  back 

into  a  region  of  sentiment  which  from  the  first  the  statesmen 

of  Athens  had  found  it  necessary  to  circumscribe  but  which 

fhey  dared  not  directly  invade.     It  inspired  in  him  feelings 

I    which  took  no  account  of  public  interests  and  national  duties, 

and  to  which  the  family  was  everything,  the  state  nothing.  ^^^ 

.    H^re  as  they  met  in  the  phratrion  or  common  chamber  of 

,     Hie  clan,  or  gathered  round  the  banquet  spread  out  in  the 

Iftonse  of  the  wealthiest  clansman,  the  talk  of  the  guests 

tnmed  necessarily  on  their  own  interests  and  on  the  fortunes 

*    of  their  kinsmen.    All  signs  of  prosperity  were  eagerly  wel- 

eomed,  and  every  injury  was  resented  as  a  personal  wrong, — 

^  in  other  words,  was  dressed  out  in  colours  which  could  scarcely 

'^jlnlto  exaggerate  its  proportions.     Here  then  was  the  hearth 

^  PDl  which  Theramenes  might  kindle  the  flames  which  should 

^.  devour  his  victims ;  and  his  emissaries  *^*  were  everywhere 

^  Imsied  in  the  unhallowed  task.    Athenians  were  not  to  be 

^  done  to  death  with  impunity ;  and  their  clansmen  would  be 

^ '  bringing  shame  on  their  ancient  homes  if  they  failed  to  stand 

■^;.  forth  as  avengers  of  murder.     The  generals  must  die ;  and 

^  fhe  kinsfolk  of  the  men  whom  they  had  slain  must  besiege 

^  the  assembly  clad  in  the  garb  of  mourning  .and  with  their 

■'  heads  shom,*®^  until  the  great  sacrifice  should  be  decreed  to 

^       9085  xhe  name  avarovpto,  thus  mistakenly  connected  with  ararf  i^,  to  cheat,  but  de- 
^  poting  the  children  sprung  from  a  common  sire,  may  be  compared  with  the  nouns  «[JcA^b« 
ill  and  fl^Mi^Mr,  as  applied  to  children  of  the  same  mother. 
*(>^  See  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  page  14  ei  tea, 

*»*  Xen.  H.  i.  7,  8.  Mr.  Grote,  Htst  Gr.  viii.  264,  rejects  emphatically  as  •  unnatural 
tg  mod  preposterous'  the  supposition  that  the  'violent  and  overruling  emotion  of  the 
^  Athenian  public  *  was  created  by  the  bribes  and  intrigues  of  Theramenes,  and  speaks  of 
^  -Xonophon  as  countenancing  this  idea  of  bribenr.  But  Xenophon  merely  says  that  he 
r  jpDt  the  real  or  pretended  mourners  together  and  that  he  persuaded  Kallixcnos.  Nothing 
ff  w  said  of  his  having  done  so  by  means  of  money.  But  Diodoros,  xiii.  101,  seems  to 
fnply  even  more  clearly  than  Xenophon  that  Theramenes  was  at  Athens  biuiied  in  stir- 
up  this  excitement  even  before  the  generals  were  summoned  home. 
^  Diodoros,  xiii.  101,  asserts  that  these  men  were  really  the  kinsfolk  of  mariners 
in  the  disabled  ships.  Xenophon,//.  i.  7, 8,  savsthat  they  only  passed  themselves  off 
0uch.  Mr.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  viii.  262,  emphatically  rejects  this  supposition.  Impostors, 
thinks,  might  put  on  black  clothes  for  the  da^r,  but  the  shaving  of  their  heads  would 
>  upon  tnem  (he  evidence  of  the  fraud  until  the  hair  had  grown  again.  There  is 
force  in  his  argument  that  the  subornation  of  impostors  was  superfluous  while 
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BCX>K     appease  the  dead.    The  drama  was  well  goti^    ITiTliiiii, 
one  of  the  Five  Hnndiedy  wai  to  plaj  his  part  in  fhe  eoad. 


chamber,  while  others  woold  work  oil  tiie  religknis  ii 
of  the  assembly.     In  the  senate  all  want  smooiUy;  mi] 
seemingly  withoutoppositiionKallixenos  oanied  his  iiiuiwIiSB^ 
proposal  that  without  fnrQiepdiscnsaion  the  denuis  shonlfl^j 
once  proceed  to  judgement,  on  the  groimd  that  the  aoeaoi; 
and  the  accused  had  been  heard  when  last  fhey  mettogeAB 
Two  vessels  placed  for  each  tribe  should  zeoeive  the  saaA^ 
votes  of  unsworn  citisens  deciding  the  question  of  lift  vli 
death  for  six  generak  of  the  commonwealth.     When  the  hm  \ 
for  the  assembly  came,  the  dark-robed  mourners  woe  tti^  I 
like  beasts  of  prey  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  their  vifltnil; 
and  the  excitement  created  by  their  cries  and  tears  mi  if- 
gravated  to  fury  when  a  man  came  forward  to  say  thsi  li 
too  had  been  among  the  drowning  seamen,  till  he  had  eoi* 
trived  to  escape  upon  a  meal-tub,  and  that  as  he  flotki 
away,  the  last  sounds  which  he  could  hear  were  intralia 
that  he  would,  if  saved,  tell  the  Athenians  how  their 
manders  had  treated  the  bravest  and  best  of  their  couiifaf 
men.    In  the  £Edse  issue  thus  g^ven  to  the  inquiry,  if  sodii 
can  any  longer  be  termed,  there  is  something  which  woril 
have  been  scarcely  less  loathsome  to  Athenians  of  the  dqi 
of  Perikles  than  it  is  to  us.    In  this  horrible  outcry  noil 
voice  is  raised  in  behalf  of  justice  and  truth.  Kot  an 
is  made  to  determine  the  only  two  points  which  called  tat  t 
judicial  decision, — ^these  points  being  the  reality  of  the 
mission  given  to  the  trierarehs,  and  the  severity  of  the 
which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  obey  orders.    The  M 
being  proved,  the  generals  stood  blameless:,  if  the 
were  disproved,  the  persons  to  be  punished  would  be  not  fli 
generals  but  Theramenes  and  his  colleagues.     We 


retl  Ummen  were  at  hand  who  migfat  ba  aetoatod  bv  no  pfetended  wntlu    Mi* 
blatonr  of  Theramenes  and  the  Poor  Handled  shows  that  the  iniquity  of  the 

would  add  zest  to  the  perfbnnanoe,  while  the  Ud  that  Thermmenes  and  fats 

Ibnnd  it  necessary  to  go  ronnd  to  the  diflbrsnt  phratriai  and  stir  up  the  din  iMlf 
shows  that  the  sentiment  excited  was  in  great  part  fiKtitioos.  llr.  Grot%  JETut  fi^^ 
268,  asserts  that  no  snch  influence  ooud  hare  prerailed  wi  the  Athenian 
desecrate  such  a  fsstival  as  the  Apatourla  by  all  the  Insignia  of  moomlng. 
does  not  saj  that  they  did  so  desecnte  it.  What  he  says  is  that  ittthe  , 
Theramenes  arranged,  not  with  the  whole  Athenian  pablio  hot  only  with  aosDeeTllA 
that  they  should  ailer  the  feast  appear  before  the  assemUy  in  mamhkg  robes.  Wsflt 
not  told  that  they  pot  on  the  blaek  drees  before  they  went  to  the  ■■jcmiMj. 
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doubt  that'  this  unscrapulous  liar  saw  before  him  the  rock  chap. 
on  which  he  might  yet  go  down,  and  that  his  fear  sug- 
gested a  treason  to  the  law  of  Athens  as  flagrant  as  any  in 
which  he  had  been  partaker  in  the  days  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. Athenian  law  denlanded  that  no  citizen  should  bo  tried 
.  except  before  a  court  of  sworn  jurymen ;  that  the  accused 
should  receive  due  notice  of  trial ;  and  that,  having  had 
time  for  the  preparation  of  his  defence,  he  should  be  brought 

,    ;&ce  to  face  with  his  accusers.     All  these  forms,  of  vital 
moment  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  were  summarily 

I     set  aside  by  the  propositions  of  Eallixenos.     But  there  were 
Jjjj^  some,  although  every  moment  lefb  them  in  a  more  fearful 

L  ,  jvinority,  who  were  determined  that  if  the  law  was  to  be 
defied  it  should  be  defied  under  protest  from  them  and  that 
fhey  would  not  be  sharers  in  the  guilt.  The  proposer  of  un- 
constitutional measures  (and  no  measure  could  be  devised 
more  opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  Athenian  law  than  that 
of  KaUixenos)  was  liable  to  iudictment  under  the  writ 
GtraphS  Paranom6n;*^^  and  Euryptolemos  with  some  others 
interposed  this  check  to  the  madness  which  was  coming  over 
the  people.  Unless  this  difficulty  could  be  overruled,  the 
•trial  of  the  generals  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  con- 
stitutional forms ;  in  other  words,  the  acquittal  of  all  must 
be  insured,  for  it  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  except  Erasinides 
from  the  benefit  of  the  decision  to  which  he  had  given  his 
assent,  although  he  had  at  first  proposed  that  in  order  to 
relieve  Konon  at  Mytilene  the  crews  of  the  wrecked  ships 
should  be  left  to  take  their  chance.  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  shaven  mourners  in  their  black  raiment  raised  the  cry, 
taken  up  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens  present,  that  the 
demos  must  be  allowed  to  do  what  they  like  and  that  any 
attempt  to  defraud  them  of  this  undoubted  right  was  mon- 
strous.**^' Theramenes  had,  indeed,  triumphed.  This  was 
the  people  of  whom  Herodotos  had  said  with  a  happy  and 
legitimate  pride  that  their  strength  lay  in  obedience  to  law, 

j    and  that  in  this  strength  they  were  more  than  a  match  for 

>   the  whip-driven  slaves  of  the  Persian  king.^^^  The  historian 


I  aoer  s«e  Appendix  H.  ^^  Xcn.  H,  1 7, 12 

»  aoeo  Herod,  v.  78.    Sec  vol.  i.  p.  236. 
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BOOK     was  happy  in  not  living  to  see  tlie  day  which  fidriSed  Ui 
w  ™'   ^  prond  ayowal ;  bnt  the  trenxj  which  EaxTptolemos  ooiddirt 


\ 


stay  was  the  natural  result  of  the  deadly  teaching  of 
^PQg  S070  They  had  learnt  from  him  that  cofiutitiitionilftm 
were  a  matter  of  small  moment  ooiflpared  with  tiie  wGe^rf 
the  state ;  it  was  not  snrpriinng  that  they  shoidd  in  ati 
of  excitement  come  to  regard  them  aa  of  not  mneh 
moment  when  they  interfered  with  their  own  whims  ai 
humours.  A  spirit  was  abroad  in  the  asaemUiy  whidt  «M 
determined  that,  all  laws  and  usages  to  the  coninxy  noMih- 
standingy  the  six  generals  should  drink  the  hemlock  jnia 
that  day  after  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  They  were  notll 
be  deterred  by  threats  of  prosecution  on  the  score  of  uneoa- 
stitutional  proposals :  and  Lyldskos  bluntly  and  tersely  ii- 
formed  Euryptolemos  that  unless  he  withdrew  hiBmenaee^hi 
with  his  aiders  and  abettors  should  share  the  deadly  dnnf^ 
with  the  generals.  It  was  eae^  to  add  their  names  to  tti 
list  of  the  doomed  men,  and  one  Toto  would  dispose  otikm 
all.  Obviously  Euryptolemtfs  could  do  no  more,  unlesi  hi 
made  up  his  mind  to  assert  the  majesty  of  law  and  die.  ^f 
a  devotion  to  justice  thus  noble  he  would  hare  compelled  tti 
people  to  wade  through  a  still  deeper  slough  of  infimiy,  if 
they  acted  on  the  threat  of  Lykiskos ;  but  it  was  possible  ttit 
other  checks  might  yet  be  interposed,  and  Euryptolemos  M 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  every  chance  to  the  last.  It  M 
decided  that  the  proposition  of  Kallixenos  was  one  lAiA 
might  be  submitted  to  the  people ;  but  the  question  oodl 
not  be  put  without  the  consent  of  the  Prytaneis  or  ten  jk^ 
siding  senators,  and  of  these  some  (we  are  not  told  bov 
many)  protested  against  its  shameful  illegality.  The  paitisitf 
of  Theramenes  were  not  to  be  thus  baulked.  Trf|,yii^^MMi 
assured  the  protesters  that  opposition  would  end  cJf 
in  their  own  inclusion  in  the  number  of  the  proscntal 
(no  other  term  can  vdth  strict  truth  be  used),  while  oiiMtf 
with  loud  shouts  insisted  on  the  names  of  these  seDStaa 
being  made  known.  Of  these  senators  one  only  was  pn* 
pared,  if  need  were,  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  Yindicatkii  d 

tm  See  page  i67. 
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law,  and  that  one  was  Sokrates.*®^*     For  him  the  clamour  of     chap. 


the  mnltitude  had  no  terrors,  and  he  returned  to  his  home 
unhurt.  His  opposition  was  simply  overruled ;  nor  could  the 
senators  who  withdrew  their  protest  have  felt  sure  that  even 
at  this  stage  the  bark  of  a  mob  (for  to  the  level  of  a  mob 
the  assembly  had  now  degraded  itself)  might  not  be  worse 
than  its  bite.  It  was  decided  that  the  question  should  be 
put ;  and  when  it  had  been  formally  submitted  to  the  demos, 
Euryptolemos  rose  to  avail  himself  of  the  last  resource  left  to 
him  by  the  laws  which  had  been  thus  grossly  outraged,  and 
to  urge  its  rejection.  Of  the  accused  generals  Perikles  was 
^J^^IiiB  kinsman,  and  Diomedon  his  intimate  friend ;  and  on  their 
behalf  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  state  he  felt  bound  to  lay 
before  them  his  honest  convictions.  These  two,  so  he 
asserted,  had  dissuaded  their  colleages  from  informing  the 
people  about  the  commission  given  to  Theramenes  and  his 
feUow-trierarchs ;  ***'*  and  for  this  he  held  them  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  censure,  but  this  censure  must  be  directed  not  against 
their  neglect  of  duty,  for,  having  delegated  it  to  competent 
hands,  they  were  on  this  score  guiltless,  but  against  their 
good-natured  desire  to  screen  the  officers  charged  with  the 
execution  of  their  order.*^^'  For  the  rest,  he  intreated  them 
to  take  no  step  for  which  they  could  not  adduce  the  distinct 
sanction  of  law,  far  less  to  take  one  which,  being  irrevocable, 
could  be  followed  only  by  a  repentance  as  unavailing  as  it 
would  be  bitter.  They  were  now,  he  warned  them,  eager  to 
set  at  naught  laws  which  in  times  past  it  had  been  their 
pride  and  their  joy  to  maintain  and  to  obey ;  and  more  es- 
pecially they  were  defying  the  old  Psephisma  which  bore  the 
name  of  Kannonos,*^^*  and  which,  while   it  provided  the 

*)^  In  the  JkfemorabVia  of  Sokrates,  i.  1, 17,  iy.  4,  2,  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  philo- 
•opher  as  being  on  this  day  the  president  or  Epistat^  of  the  Pry  taoein ;  but  he  speaks 
also  of  the  condemnation  not  of  six  but  of  nine  generals.  lie  is  probably  inaccurate  in 
Ibe  one,  as  be  is  certainly  wrong  in  the  other. 

•>"  Xen.  H.  i.  7,  17.  It  is  possible  that  Erasinides  might  have  been  specially  anxious 
tliat  this  circnnistance  should  be  iutroduced  into  the  dispatch,  if  only  to  cover  his  own 
pteyions  opposition  to  the  making  of  any  effort  for  the  rescue  of  the  drowning  crews. 

*^  Euryptolemos  was  speaking  as  an  advocate ;  and  this  sentence,  if  he  uttered  it, 
WIS  not  a  happy  one.  The  generals  had  said  all  along  that  no  one  was  to  blnine,as 
the  decision  hal  been  no  sooner  arrived  at  than  the  storm  rendered  all  action  impos- 
•ible ;  and  Euryptolemos  would  have  done  more  wisely,  had  he  confined  himself  to 
their  statements. 

*^*  Nothing  is  known  of  Kannonos :  and  some  have  suggested  that  the  name  should 
be  Kaoobos,  others  that  it  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  Charondas.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  psephisma  directed  that  each  prisoner  should  have  the  beuotit 
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BOOK  severest  penalties  for  those  wlio  were  ocmTicted  of  iigiiri 
-_^^^  -  the  Athenian  people,  stOl  insured  to  each  defiandanft  a  sq 
rate  trial.  From  these  penalties  lie  had  no  wiahtoaafeei 
his  dearest  friends  if  these  should  be  found  gniliy  of  a  m 
defined  crime  against  the  state.  He  was  eren  williiig  a 
anxious  that  his  kinsman  Periklea  ahoold  be  tried  firsts  ii 
if  convicted,  punished ;  bnt  in  the  name  of  law  and  com 
tutional  usage  he  demanded  that  a  day  ahonld  be  givea 
the  consideration  of  each  case  separately.  One  daytlo 
was  all  that  he  asked  for :  and  bj  dividing  it  into  three  pa 
time  would  be  given  for  determining  whether  there  i 
reason  for  going  into  the  matter  at  all  as  well  as  for  the  i 
cusation  and  for  the  defence.  From  these  legal  forms  fli 
had  not  departed  even  in  the  case  of  the  oligarch  Aiistaitb 
who  had  first  subverted  the  constitution  and  crowned  1 
iniquities  bj  the  betrayal  of  Oinod  to  the  Boiotians.*''*  ! 
his  warnings  he  added  a  short  account  of  the  tBctB  as  in  1 
belief  they  had  really  taken  place,  and  his  conviction  thait 
violence  of  the  storm  had  not  been  exaggerated.  This  coi 
be  proved  not  only  by  those  who  were  in  the  ships  of  the  vi 
torious  fieet,  but  by  many  who  had  managed  to  escape  fn 
the  wrecks.  Among  those  who  were  thus  saved  was  one 
the  generals  themselves  who  now  stood  before  them  chaig 
with  the  crime  of  abandoning  others  to  the  death  which 
had  well-nigh  shared  with  them.  Lastly,  he  reminded  ib 
that  they  were  about  to  pronounce  judgement  on  men  n 
had  won  for  them  a  victory  which  had  all  but  settled  thei 
at  a  stroke  and  which  might  easily  be  made  to  lead  to  thei 
establishment  of  the  Athenian  empire ;  and  these  men, 
emphatically  asserted,  deserved  not  to  be  put  to  death  1 
to  be  crowned  aa  conquerors  and  honoured  as  benefiMh 
of  the  city. 
Condemiuk-  To  this  speech  the  multitude  (the  name  of  Demos  thev 
gvitnb.  not  deserve)  were  willing  to  listen  with  patience,  if  not  wi 
attention.^^^    It  needed  no  special  sagacity  to  see  whi 

of  a  separate  trial.    For  the  axigumenta  on  either  aide  I  moat  refer  the  milflr  ti 
Thirlwall,  Hitt,  Gr,  voL  iv.  appendix  ii.,  and  Grote,  HitL  Gr,  riit  267,  note. 

9076  See  page  501. 
ao76  I 
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side  had  the  majority  in  th&  assembly ;  and  the  partisans  of  chap. 
Theramenes  knew  that,  if  only  tie  proposition  of  Kallixenos  --^ — , — * 
were  put  to  the  vote,  it  mnst  be  carried.  This  end  was  in- 
sured so  soon  as  Euryptolemos  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  threat  of  indicting  the  proposer  under  the  Graphe  Para- 
nom6n.  When,  then,  the  amendment  of  Euryptolemos  was 
put  to  the  vote,  and  the  show  of  hands  declared  by  the 
Prytaneis  to  be  in  its  favour,  they  could  even  yet  wait 
patiently.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  presiding  senators, 
some  or  many  of  whom  had  protested  against  the  measure  of 
Eallizenos  as  illegal,  would  not  avail  themselves  of  every 
means  for  preventing  its  adoption ;  and  so  conscious  were 
ihey  of  the  trick  by  which  they  had  hoped  to  save  the  people 
from  the  commission  of  a  great  crime  that  when  Menekles 
rose  to  insist  that  the  amendment  should  be  put  to  the  vote 
again,  they  made  no  opposition  to  the  demand.^^^^  The 
proposal  put  forth  by  the  senate  was  adopted,  and  there  re- 
mained only  the  task  of  judging  all  the  generals  by  one  vote. 
But  in  a  case  like  this  judgement  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished  from   trial  ;*®^*  and  without  hearing  any  further 

being  careful,  *  so  soon  as  the  discussion  was  once  beg^n,'  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
carrying  the  resolution  by  force.  They  had  no  motive  to  do  otherwise ;  and  discussion 
there  was,  in  strictness  of  phrase,  none.  Euryptolemos  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  long 
speech ;  but  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they 
allow  his  amendment  to  be  carried,  and  the  effort  to  shou^  him  down  was  a  mere  waste 
of  breath. 

^J^  Dr.  Thirlwall,  H\»i.  Gr.  iv.,  believes  that  the  motion  of  Euryptolemos  *  was  carried 
probably  by  a  very  small  majority.'  Surely,  if  there  had  been  a  real  majority,  the  Prytaneis 
would  have  been  encouraged  to  resist  the  demand  of  Menekles ;  ana  a  bold  front,  justi- 
0ed  by  a  real  though  small  majority,  might  and  not  improbably  would  have  stayed  the 
carrent  of  the  popular  madness.  Besides,  this  statement  implies  that,  when  the  amend- 
ment was  put  a  second  time,  some  who  had  voted  for  it  before  now  voted  against  it,  and 
In  sufficient  numbers  at  least  to  convert  a  small  majority  into  a  decided  minority.  Now 
these  citizens,  who  were  simply  holding  up  their  bands  amongst  a  multitude,  were  per- 
sonally safe,  and  had  no  motive  for  changing  their  minds  and  their  votes.  The  Prytaneis 
had  a  very  strong  motive  for  wishing  that  the  amendment  of  Euryptolemos  should  be 
carried.  Mr.  Grote,  Ui»L  Gr,  viii.  275,  thinks  that  the  two  propositions  were  put  to  the 
rote,  one  after  the  other  ;  and  that  the  Prytaneis  decided,  after  witnessing  two  shows  of 
hands,  that  there  was  a  majority  for  that  of  Euryptolemos,  and  a  minority  for  that  of 
Kallixenos.  But  although  it  b  just  possible  that  a  large  minority  might  in  the  one  case 
be  represented  as  a  majority,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  on  the  first  voting  more 
hands  were  held  up  against  the  proposal  of  Kallixenos  than  for  it,  or  that  the  Pry- 
taneis would  have  dared  to  represent  as  a  minority  that  which  was  a  real  majority  in 
fkvour  of  the  scheme  of  Kallixenos.  The  whole  history  of  this  fatal  day  shows  that  from 
the  first  a  considerable  majority  of  the  people  had  abandoned  themselves  to  the  clan 
feeling  which  set  all  law  and  order  at  defiance. 

"^^  As  Xenophon,  H.  i.  7,  34,  phrases  it,fw«?  iH^«  ararrat  Kpivtw,  If  anything  more 
followed  except  the  voting,  he  is  silent  about  it ;  but  it  is  to  the  last  degree  unlikely 
that  anyone  was  allowed  to  speak  after  the  proposition  of  Kallixenos  had  been  adopted. 
The  very  reason  given  for  deciding  it  in  this  way  was  that  the  generals  and  the  witnesses 
had  been  heard  in  tlie  previous  assembly.  The  statement  was  utterly  false ;  but  so  long 
as  they  chose  to  assert  it»  it  made  farther  examination  superfluous. 
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witnesses  or  any  defence  fix>m  the  priwmers  the  Afheiuiii 
proceeded  to  give  their    decision   by   placing  their  ivtei 
ivhether  for  acquittal  or  condemnation  in   the  two  Qni 
belonging  to  each  of  the  ten   tribes.     The  result  wai,  of 
course,  that  for  which  Theramenes  and  his  fellow-oonspinfan 
had  so  earnestly  striven.    The  six  generals  were  oondemBed 
and  on  that  night  they  were  murdered;  and  thus  Mbem 
requited  the  lifelong  labours  of  Perikles  by  slaying  his  soa 
To  show  still  further  the  impartiality  of  the  massacre^  Ht 
same  sentence  was  passed  on  Diomedon  who  had  urged  tint 
everything  should  be  postponed  to  the  rescue  of  the  ntif' 
wrecked  crews,  and  on  Erasinides  who  had  held  that  ererf- 
thing  must  give  way  to  the  aiding  of  Konon  at  Mytilene.*^ 
A  feeling  of  disgust,   if  not  of  loathing,  may  fiiirly  be 
forgiven,  when  we  read  that  no  long  time  passed  befoie  fhe 
Athenians  repented  of  their  madness  and  their  crimes,  M 
that,  yielding  still  to  their  old  besetting  sin,  they  insisted  Oi 
throwing  the  blame  not  on  themselves  but  on  their  adviMti. 
As  they  had  done  in  the  days  of  Miltiades,  and  as  thej  W 
done  after  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse,  so  did  they  dov. 
They,  the  sovereign  people,  who  almost  firom  their  cradles 
had  received  the  highest  political  education   then  anywboe 
attainable,  who  had  been  trained  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
law,  and  to  the  independent  exercise  of  their  own  judgement) 
were,  when  it  came  to  matters  of  censure,  to  be  regsxded  u 
little  children  for  whose  misdeeds  the  teachers  only  are  to 
be  punished.*^®®    It  was  easy  to  decree  that  these  evil  cone- 
sellors  should  be  brought  to  trial ;  but  the  Athenians  were 
falling  on  days  in  which  they  were  no  longer  to  do  as  tibej 
liked.     Kallixenos  with  some  of  his  partisans  was  bailed  by 
friends  who  did  what  they  could  to  secure  their  presence  at 
the  time  appointed  for  the  trial ;  but  they  contrived  to  mib 

^^^  Diodorois  xiii.  102,  repreoents  Diomedon  as  coining  forward  before  tb«  ameaH! 
.  after  the  sentence  was  passed,  and  as  expressing  in  the  eara  of  the  then  aikot  andisai 
his  hope  thst  the  decision  of  that  dny  mi^ht  be  for  the  good  of  the  citr,  and  his  denit 
that  they  would  offer  up  to  Zeus  the  Savioor,  to  Apollon,  and  the  Awful  GoddcMCii* 
whom  they  had  made  their  vows  before  the  battle,  the  aerrioe  of  thanksKiving  whkkit 
was  now  out  of  their  power  to  perform.  He  may  have  so  ^token  totne  Ekrai  vk» 
were  cliurgcd  ^^lth  the  execution,  but  the  Assembly  was  at  an  end  when  the  prtfxMDot 
of  Kiillixenos  was  accepted.  Each  man  as  he  gave  his  vote  went  home^  and  notkof 
remained  to  be  done  except  that  the  officers  should  count  the  votes  and  icftort  tke 
result. 

2(ibO  See  vol.  i.  page  448,  and  pages  213,  429  cf  this  Tohune.. 
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their  escape  during  the  tumults  which  attended  the  illegal     chap. 


prosecution  of  Kleophon.*^®*  Eallixenos  returned  to  Athens 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  hated  of  all  men  died  of  hunger. 
Very  wicked  he  may  have  been ;  but  all  who  had  voted  for 
the  murder  of  the  six  generals  were  not  less  guilty  than  he 
and  should  be  not  less  deeply  disgraced*^®** 

The  Athenians  had  repented ;  but  all  their  sorrow  could  Moral 

effect  of  tho 

not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  the  growing  habit  of  tamper-  execution 
ing  with  law  and  constitutional  forms  had  lowered  their  cha-  ^^ak. 
zacter  and  the  character  of  their  servants.  The  remembrance 
of  Argennoussai  might  deter  Chabrias,  a  generation  later, 
from  following  up  a  victory  which  might  have  ruined  the 
enemy's  fleet;*®**  but  the  punishment  of  the  generals  had 
earlier  and  more  disastrous  consequences.  The  people  were 
losing  confidence  in  those  whom  they  employed,  and  their 
officers  were  compelled  to  feel  more  and  more  that  no  benefits 
which  their  services  might  secure  to  the  state  would  insure 
them  against  illegal  prosecutions  and  arbitrary  penalties. 
Corruption  was  eating  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  state, 
and  treason  was  fast  losing  its  loathsomeness  in  the  eyes  of 
many  who  thought  themselves  none  the  worse  for  dallying 
with  it.  By  a  natural  result  it  became  the  interest  of  such 
men  to  keep  up  underhand  dealings  with  the  enemy,  nor  could 
any  feel  confident  that  the  man  whom  he  most  trusted 
might  not  be  in  secret  one  of  the  traitors.  For  the  moment 
Athens  was  again  mistress  of  the  sea ;  but  the  crime  com- 
mitted against  the  generals  who  conquered  at  Argennoussai 
was  speedily  avenged  at  Aigospotamoi.  One  thing  only  we 
have  to  remember  throughout  this  terrible  history.  The 
execution  of  these  ill-used  men  was  not  the  work  of  dema- 
gogues ;  and  the  assertion  of  Diodoros  ^^  that  they  alone 
brought  about  these  judicial  murders  is  a  libel.  The  excite- 
ment was  stirred  up  and  the  flames  fanned  by  men  who  were 

*Mi  Diodoros,  xiii.  103,  says  that  Kallixenos  with  some  others  escaped  bv  undermining 
tbeprison  walls. 

^'^  Of  the  amount  of  blame  which  the  generals  deserved  enou|;h  has  perhaps  been 
said  already,  p.  555.    The  whole  question  turns  on  the  trustworthiness  of  Theramenea 


compared  with  that  of  the  generals  and  their  witnesses  ;  and  this  has  also  been  fully 
examined,  p.  556.  Mr.  Grot^  Hist.  Gr,  vUi.  288,  &c,  writes  at  one  time  as  if  he 
believed,  at  other  times  as  if  he  disbelieved  Theramenes.  We  have  seen  that  from  first 
to  last  he  lied. 

«»5  Diod.  XV.  36.  2084  xUi  102. 
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ROOK      oligarchs  at  heart,  who  liad  subverted  the  constitatioii  onee, 
III 
< ^ — '  who  were  going  to  subvert  it  again,  and  who  in  the  meu 

season  found  it  convenient  to  use  the  demos  as  an  inatnmait 
for  attaining  their  own  ends. 
Difficulties  Such  was  the  sequel  of  the  last  battle  in  tbe  Peloponnesiaa 
Ui  Chios.  ^  ^^^^*  Of  ^^^  victorious  generals  two  were  in  banishmoit^ 
six  were  dead;  and  this  was  all  that  Athens  had  giised 
from  a  victory  more  decisive  than  that  of  Kyzikos.  Whateier 
the  Spartans  may  have  done  after  their  disaster  at  Kyxihii^ 
we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  they  now  repeatei 
the  proposals  which  Endios  is  said  to  have  made  to  Ae 
Athenians  for  the  ending  of  the  strife.*^"  The  Athenna 
fleet  had  fallen  back  upon  Samos;  and  with  this  island  as  iti 
basis  the  generals  occupied  themselves  with  movemenis  not 
for  crushing  their  enemies  but  for  obtaining  money.  These 
leaders  were  now  six  in  number :  for  to  Philokles  and  Adei- 
mantos  who  had  been  sent  out  as  eoUeagues  of  Konon  there 
had  been  added  Kephisodotos,  Tydeus,  and  lastly  Menandru 
who  with  Euthydemos  had  helped  by  clogging  the  hands  of 
Demosthenes  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse. 
According  to  Xenophon  **^  they  plundered  the  king^i 
country  :  and  the  king's  country  in  the  eyes  of  this  Spaite- 
loving  historian  included  all  the  lands  of  Lesser  Asia.  Sodi 
employment  as  this,  which  could  obviously  have  little  bearing 
on  the  issue  of  the  war,  is  humiliating  indeed  :  but  if  in  part 
it  may  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  mere  lack  of  resources, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  treatment  of  the  victors  of 
Argennoussai  had  much  to  do  with  the  paralysis  of  AthenisB 
energy.  The  shooting  of  one  admiral  may  perhaps  be  a 
convenient  mode  of  encouraging  the  rest ;  but  if  the  judicial 
murder  of  Byng  had  been  accompanied  by  the  execution  of 
a  batch  of  his  colleagues,  the  experiment  would  probaUj 
have  been  followed  by  a  dangerous  decline  in  the  zeal  both 
of  officers  and  seamen.  It  was  not  in  human,  far  less  in 
Athenian,  nature,  that  the  six  generals  now  serving  in  the 
Eastern  waters  of  the  Egean  should  not  feel  their  ardour 
damped  by  a  consciousness  of  the  gross  injustice  with  which 

'^^^  The  reasons  which  tell  against  this  notion  are  snmmed  op  by  Mr.  Giot«,  W^ 
.  Or.  viii.  'iHCu  note. 
•-'^  n.  ii.  I,  l«. 
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■  their  countrymen  were  ready  to  treat  them,  even  if  nothing    chap. 
i   be  said  of  the  deliberate  treachery  "with  which  some  of  them  *- — r — ' 

■  were  afterwards  charged.     But  if  the  Athenians  were  thus 
miserably  employed,  not  much  at  first  was  done  on  the  other 

tH  side.  Having  with  singular  presence  of  mind  made  his  escape 
H  .from  Mytilene  where  he  was  besieging  Konon,  Eteonikos 
1^  established  himself  at  Chios,  where  the  oligarchs  felt  that  at 
'g   whatever  cost  their  revolt  against  Athens  must  be  main- 

0  tained.  But  his  resources  were  miserably  deficient.  He 
fi  60ald  neither  pay  nor  clothe  his  men,  and  during  the  summer 
|i  these  were  content  to  support  themselves  by  field  labour : 

1  but  when  the  crops  were  all  gathered  and  they  again  felt 
g  the  pressure  of  want,  they  resolved  to  turn  their  arms  not 
^  against  their  enemies  but  against  their  Mends.  A  straw 
^  carried  on  the  person  was  to  point  out  to  each  other  the  men 
.  who  were  prepared  to  take  part  in  attacking  and  plundering 
p|  the  Chians.  Such  Mends  had  Chios  gained  in  exchange  for 
y  the  protection  which  while  they  were  allies  of  Athens  had 
r  never  failed  them.     Sorely  troubled  by  the  discovery  of  this 

,  oonspiracy,  Eteonikos  at  first  knew  not  what  to  do.   Suppres- 

.    sion  by  force  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    The  attempt  might 

.    leave  him  powerless  in  the  hands  of  armed  mutineers :  but 

inaction  on  his  part,  if  it  led  to  the  execution  of  the  plan, 

would  bring  on  Sparta  a  disgrace  which  at  the  present  time 

.   would  be  most  unfortunate.     He  resolved  by  a  swift  blow 

to  appeal  to  the  personal  fears  of  the  conspirators.   Attended 

by  fifteen  men  carrying  daggers  he  walked  down  the  street 

,^    of  the  city,  and  seeing  a  straw  on  the  dress  of  a  man  who, 

suffering  from  ophthalmia,  was  returning  from  the  house  of 

*    his  physician,  he  gave  the  signal  for  putting  him  to  death. 

To  the  crowd  which  gathered  round  eagerly  askiiig  the  reason 

for  this  summary  execution  the  simple  answer  returned  was 

that  he  was  wearing   a  straw.     Each  straw-bearer,  as   he 

heard  the  news,  flung  away  the  sign  which  might  at  any 

moment  bring  on  him  the  same  doom :  and  the  plot  being 

thus  broken  up,  Eteonikos,  summoning  the  Chian  oligarchs, 

pointed  out  to  them  fiunkly  the  dangers  involved  in  military 

discontent  if  it  should  pass  a  certain  limit,  and  the  absolute 

need  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  men  by  an  immediate  and 


liiA 


merely  of  coping  with  difficulties  as  they  . 
directiDg  all  the  forces  of  the  confederatei 
end ;  and  in  the  judgement  of  his  clab-me] 
who  could  do  thie  was  Lysandtos.  Sager  < 
only  by  the  members  of  those  olobe  bat 
demanded  therefore  the  re-appointment  < 
had  beaten  the  pilot  Antiodhos  ofif  Notion,  i 
both  the  confidence  and  the  friendship  of  £ 
Refusing  to  grant  their  request  in  form,  tli 
with  it  in  substance.  Spartan  coatom  fori 
ment  of  the  same  man  more  Ihan  onei 
admiral ;  but  Arahos  might  be  sent  out 
command  which  should  be  really  exeroit 
Lysandroa.*'*^  Early  in  the  year  4he  seer^ 
in  hand  the  work  of  reconstruction.  To  ■ 
nikos  he  appointed  trierarchs  whom  he  < 
vessels  still  remaining  from  the  fleet  which 
at  Ai^ennoussai  were  brought  together,  whi 
were  put  on  the  stocks  at  Antandros  in  the  J 
All  this  could  not  be  done  without  ample  si 
Lysandros  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
who  sent  for  him  before  hie  departure  for  Met 
been  summoned  on  the  illness  of  his  &<hi 
young  prince  had  told  him  before  that  the  1 
him  by  the  king  for  his  Feloponneaian  a 
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X. 


ll  master  of  all  his  private  revenues  and  of  all  Iiis  reserved     chap 
iti  fands.     One   condition   only,  not  altogether  in  accordance  ^ 
11^  with  the  spirit  of  earlier  days,  he  imposed  upon  him.   Lysan- 
li  dros  must  promise  not  to  engage  the  Athenian  fleet  unless 
the  advantage  of  numbers  was  decidedly  on  his  own  side.^^^' 
i*g       Before  the  departure  of  Lysandros  for  the  Hellespont  the  strife  of 
ill  narrative  of  Xenophoo,  studiously  meagre  except  when  it  factions  in 

0  iaits  his  purpose  to  give  more  life  to  his  picture,  relates  no  ^^^^^ 
^'  incident  of  any  importance  except  the  storming  of  the  Karian 

^li  tewn  of  Kedreai  in  the  Kei-amic  gulf  and  the  inslaving  of  its 
.|  inhabitants  who  were  allies  of  Athens.^^  According  to 
^  Diodoros  "^  the  town  thus  sacked  was  the  £arian  Thasos, 
L(  by  which  probably  we  must  understand  lasos.  Thus  uncer- 
<l  tain  are  the  materials  from  which  the  history  of  the  closing 
t^  scenes  of  this  fearful  war  must  be  pieced  together.    If  the 

1  details  of  Diodoros  be  true,  the  mercy  of  Lysandros  was  shown 
V   by  the  deliberate  slaughter  of  the  men  in  the  city,  800  in 

y   number.    But  Diodoros  and  Plutarch  both  tell  us  farther  of 
t    novements  in  Miletos  and  other  cities  which  would  show 
.    that  with  Lysandros  political  considerations  outweighed  all 
others.    Five  years  had  now  passed  since  Miletos  had  been 
severed  from  its  dependence  upon  Athens.    The  revolution 
of  which  Diodoros  speaks  as  a  rising  of  the  oligarchs  against 
.    Hie  ruling  demos  must  therefore  have  been  a  struggle  between 
two  oligarchical  bodies,  one  of  which  had  supported  Kalli- 
Inratidas  and  wished  to  maintain  his  policy.     Against  these 
more  moderate  men  their  antagonists  employed  both  secret 
^    assassination  and  public  massacre.     About  forty  of  the  most 
prominent,  we  are  told,  were  murdered  privately ;  and  three 
jbtundred  of  the  wealthiest  were  cut  down  in  the  Agora  at  the 
busiest  time  of  the  day.   A  thousand  more,  seeing  the  treat- 
ment in  store  for  them,   sought  refuge  with  the   satrap 
Fharnabazos   who    placed    them   in  Ellauda;  and    Miletos 
thus  remained  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  clubmen  of 
liysandros.*^^ 

The   activity  of  this  commander  stands  out  in   singular 

»w  Xen.  jy.  ii  1, 14. 

^^^  Xenophon,  H.  ii.  1, 15,  speaks  of  this  town  as  inhabited  bv  a  mixed  population 
of  barbarians  and  Hellenes. 

awo  xiii.  104.  «»i  iMod.  xiii.  104.    Hut.  Xy#.  8. 
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BOOK  contrast  with  the  slowness  or  even  idleness  of  the  Athenki 
^^ — r^ — ^  generals,  to  two  of  whom  at  least  this  inaction  must  biie 
SurpriM  been  both  galling  and  humiliating*  While  LysandroBW 
^Ui?^^"*^  busied  in  the  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast  and  while  he  em 
fl«t*at*"  found  time  for  a  hurried  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Attica  ti 
AiffO0-  concert  measures  with  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  they  wa:e  doiig 
nothing.  Borne  down  by  the  majority  of  their  coUeagofli^ 
Konon  and  Philokles  perhaps  never  suspected  that  the  vA 
resources  placed  by  Cyrus  in  the  hands  of  Lysandros  nu^ 
be  better  employed  in  corrupting  Athenian  admirals  than  ii 
building  ships  and  assaulting  cities  ;  but  they  must  haTett 
with  a  sinking  of  heart  that  the  political  condition  of  Athw 
even  more  than  the  failure  of  her  revenues  and  the  brealoBg 
up  of  her  confederacy  was  chilling  the  zeal  of  her  childKB, 
if  not  fostering  treachery  in  her  camps  and  fleets.  At  U 
when  from  Bhodes  Lysandros  sailed  to  the  Spartan  station  at 
Abydos  and  thence,  joined  by  Thorax  the  harmost  of  ihrt 
place,  advanced  to  the  assault  of  Lampsakos,  the  Athoutf 
fleet  followed  him,  keeping  on  the  seaward  side  of  Chioi 
They  had  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont  and  weit 
taking  their  morning  meal  at  Elaious,  when  they  receivel 
the  tidings  that  their  allies  of  Lampsakos  had  been  oob- 
quered  and  the  town  plundered.  Their  next  meal  i«i 
taken  at  Sestos,  their  evening  meal  at  Aigpospotamoi,  tb 
Goat's  Stream,  whence  that  goodly  fleet  of  180  triremes  K 
never  to  return.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  day  Lysu- 
dros  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  man  the  ships  with  all  speej* 
but  in  no  case  to  break  the  order  of  battle  by  advancing  ti 
attack  the  enemy.  Lysandros  was  a  man  not  likely  to  be 
unaware  that  success  or  the  confidence  of  snccess  was  te 
worst  foe  to  the  discipline  of  Hellenic  troops  generally  vA 
of  Athenians  in  a  special  degree.  Indeed  he  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  defeatied  the  great  ente^ 
prise  of  Demosthenes  on  Epipolai  and  determined  the  issoe 
of  the  Athenian  campaign  in  Sicily ;  ^^*  and  assuredly,  if  h* 
knew  the  character  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  he 
could  not  have  laid  his  trap  better,  even  if  in  the  Atheniw 
camp  he  had  none  to  play  into  his  hands.     The  Spartaai 

«ow  See  page  897. 
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Would  not  attack ;  and  if  Konon  and  Philokles  would  have     chap. 

ventured  to  begin  the  fight,  they  were  overborne  by  their  < , — * 

eolleagaes.  The  orders  of  Lysandros  made  it  impossible  to 
jcepeat  the  tactics  of  Alkibiades  at  Kyzikos ;  *^^  but  it  was 
manifestly  a  case  in  which  nothing  could  be  gained  and 
laach  might  be  lost  by  delay.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
opinion,  or  at  least  not  the  expressed  opinion,  of  Adeimantos, 
JCenandros,  Tydeus,  and  Kephisodotos.  The  evening  was 
dosing  in  when,  having  faced  its  enemy  to  no  purpose  all 
day,  the  Athenian  fleet  fell  back  on  Aigospotamoi,  followed 
hj  a  Peloponnesian  squadron  under  strict  orders  not  to  return 
until  the  crews  of  the  Athenian  triremes  were  all  fairly 
landed ;  and  not  until  he  received  these  tidings,  did  Lysan- 
dros allow  his  own  men  to  leave  their  ships  and  take  their 
OYening  meal.  The  monotony  of  this  ceremony,  useless  for 
'4|ie  Athenians  but  eminently  useful  for  the  plans  of  Lysan- 
•*  dzos,  was  unbroken  for  four  successive  days.  The  Spartan 
I  fleet  was  supplied  from  Lampsakos,  and  its  triremes  could 
|.  be  manned  almost  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  Athenian 
•tation  was  merely  on  the  open  beach,  and  the  nearest  town, 

I        __ 

•jSestos,  was  distant  nearly  two  miles.  Over  this  wide  extent 
4>t  ground  the  men  were  daily  scattered  in  order  to  get  their 
food,  and  the  fleet  was  left  dangerously  unguarded.  From 
his  forts  on  the  Chersonesos  Alkibiades  could  see  distinctly 
the  rashness  and  perils  of  these  dispositions.  Going  down 
to  the  camp  *^^  he  remonstrated  with  the  generals  for  re- 
taining their  ships  in  a  place  where  they  had  not  the  pro- 
.  tection  of  a  harbour  and  a  base  of  supplies  from  a  city  close 
at  hand,  and  earnestly  iutreated  them  to  fall  back  on  Sestos, 
from  which  they  could  at  their  pleasure  advance  to  attack  or 
"to  engage  the  enemy.^°^*  His  advice  was  rudely  rejected, 
and  Tydeus  and  Menandros  dismissed  him  with  the   re- 

***  See  page  617. 

^<)M  The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  H.  ii.  1,  25,  implies  a  personal  interview. 

<o^  Diodoros,  xiii.  105,  ascribes  to  Alkibiades  a  demand  to  share  the  power  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  and  a  promise  that,  if  they  would  comply  with  his  request,  he  would 
bfinff  to  their  aid  the  troops  of  the  Thrakian  chiefs  Medokos  and  Seuthes  who  were  very 
lioua  that  Athens  should  come  the  winner  out  of  the  struggle.    With  these  men  he 


undertook  either  to  compel  Lysandros  to  fight  or  to  attack  him  by  land.    As  these  tasks 

"       "  "      bei 


both  beyond  his  power,  since  nearly  two  miles  of  water  lay  between,  it  is  not  likely 
fhAt  any  proposal  was  made  with  which  the  Athenian  generals  could  not  comply  with- 
out instructions  from  home.  No  man  is  whoUv  evil :  and  in  this  instance  we  may  give 
Alkibiades  credit  for  disinterested  counsel  in  tne  manifest  interests  of  his  countr}\  lie 
J|ad,  indeed,  at  the  time  no  motive  for  giving  any  other. 


i 
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BOOK  bufiF  that  they  were  now  generals^  not  he.  On  tlie  ift 
day  Lysandros  resolved  to  carry  out  the  plan  forwliidvi 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  had  been  making  his  prepnip 
tions  on  both  sides  of  the  strait.  £ach  day  had  incicMi 
the  confidence  and  added  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Athem 
army  ;  and  if  there  were  traitors  among  their  leaden,  tiM 
would  take  care  to  encourage  to  the  utmost  that  contemiikftr 
the  enemy  which  led  them  thus  rashlj  to  neglect  difldpEfa 
Each  day  also  after  the  challenge  the  Athenians  may  1m 
retreated  earlier  and  earlier  to  their  naval  station,  tta 
leaving  to  Lysandros  more  time  for  dealing  the  final  strok. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  order  given  to  the  squadron  whicli,  M 
usual,  followed  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Aigospotamoi  wu  to 
wait  until  the  enemy  was  thoroughly  dispersed  over  Ai 
country,  and  then,  as  they  came  back,  to  hoist  a  shield  if  i 
signal.  At  the  sight  of  this  token  the  order  was  issued  k 
instant  and  rapid  onset,  and  every  man  was  at  once  inln 
place  and  the  whole  fleet  in  motion.  In  a  few  minutes  th 
work  was  done.  Konon  alone  was  at  his  post.  PhiloUfl 
perhaps  was  also  close  at  hand :  but  these  could  do  littka 
nothing.  Such  as  were  within  reach  hurried  back  to  thea 
ships ;  but  of  the  triremes  thus  manned  some  had  only  tmi 
banks  of  rowers,  some  only  one,  while  by  far  the  gp»4a 
number  were  empty.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  this  sarpiiM 
as  a  battle.  A  few  blows  may  perhaps  have  been  strod: 
but  of  these  no  account  was  taken.  The  army  of  Athens  Iii^ 
been  cheated,  and  their  whole  fleet  was  insnared.  KcM 
saw  at  a  glance  that  nothing  could  be  done  ;  and  while  ^ 
Spartans  were  busied  in  capturing  the  ships  and  surround- 
ing the  prisoners  on  the  shore,  he  hastened  with  eight  veMci 
besides  his  own,  the  sacred  Paralian  trireme  being  ono  d 
them,  to  Abamis  the  promontory  to  the  east  of  Lampsakoi 
and  thence  took  away  the  large  sails  of  the  Peloponneiiii 
fleet.  He  thus  greatly  lessened  their  powers  of  pursuit,  ui 
then  making  his  way  down  the  Hellespont  while  Lysandrofl 
was  still  employed  at  Aigospotamoi,  he  hastened  to  his  GAsni 
Euagoras  in  Kypros  (Cypinis),  while  the  Paralian  ship  went 
on  its  miserable  eirand  to  Athens.*°^®    With  greater  speed 

9<^  PiodoroB,  xiii.  106,  gives  an  account  of  this  surprise  which  ahsolutd^  c] 
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ihe  Milesian  privateer  Tfaeopompos  set  off  on  his  voyage  to     chap, 


J3parta,  charged  by  Lysandros  to  convey  the  good  news  to  * — , — ' 
tiie  ephors;  and  almost  before  eight^and-forty  hours  were 
jpassed,  he  had  reached  the  Lakonian  coast.  Not  long  after 
him  Gylippos  followed  with  the  spoils.  Fifteen  hundred 
irients  of  silver  were  placed  in  his  keeping,  put  up  in  sacks, 
iMch  of  which  furnished  the  ephors  with  the  means  for  ascer- 
Saming  the  amount  deposited  in  them.  Knowing  nothing  of 
iliiB  Gylippos  unripped  the  bags,  and  having  taken  out  thirty, 
gome  said  three  hundred,  talents,  handed  over  the  rest  as  the 
fbll  amount  intrusted  to  him ;  and  the  career  of  the  man  who 
Iiad  ruined  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse  closed  with  a  sentence 
df  death  for  theft.«>^ 

The  Athenian  triremes  and  their  crews,  with  the  exception  Treatment 
of  those  who  contrived  to  escape  to  Sestos  and  some  neigh-  Athenian 
forts,  were  carried  to  Lampsakos ;  and  there  Lysan-  ^J^JLysan- 
summoned  a  council  to  determine  how  the  prisoners  <^ 
'  lihould  be  dealt  with.    At  once  all  tongues  were  let  loose 
^  Bgainst  the  Athenians.     Not  only  were  their  iniquities  in 
^iimes  peat  laid  again  to  their  charge,  but  terrible  things 
'  were  said  of  mutilations  which  in  the  event  of  their  being 
^  Tictorious  at  Aigospotamoi  they  intended  to  inflict  upon  their 
enemies.  After  a  fashion  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  Hellenic 
world  and   assuredly  never  yet  known  at  Athens  all  who 
might  be  taken  in  the  battle  were  to  lose  their  right  hands 
and  bear  in  their  persons  marks  of  vengeance  like  those  by 
which  Christian  kings  and  magistrates  delighted  for  ages  to 
exhibit  their  justice.   There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  a 
charge  which  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  may  be  dismissed  as 
a  horrible  calumny.   Of  another  accusation  brought  especially 
agamst  Philokles,  who  with  Adeimantos  was  among  the  pri- 
soners, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.     These  two  generals 
liad  caught,  it  was  urged,  a  Corinthian  and  an  Andrian  vessel, 
Mid  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Adeimantos  Philokles  had 
tlirown  the  whole  crew  of  each  overboard.*^*    In  short,  it 

tfce  narrative  of  Xenophon.  The  latter  is  both  dear  and  likely  :  the  former  is  confused 
and  utterly  improbable,  and  really  deserves  no  examination. 

^^c)^  It  was  said  that  he  died  by  starvation  :  but  whether  the  story  of  Pausauias  was 
in  hia  case  repeated,  or  whether  he  died  in  exile,  wa  cannot  say.  Diod.  xiiL  106.  Plat. 
iHft.  28.    Ly»,  16-17.    Athen.  vi.  p.  234. 

9»M  Xen.  if.  il.  1,  8L    Dr.  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote  both  take  the  verb  «ara<pi|ff 
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BOOK      was  decreed  that  PhiloUes  with  all  the  Athenian  prisoaai 

w3,- '  4,000,  we  are  told,  in  number,*^®*  should  be  pnt  to  deitl 

The  general  arrayed  himself  in  white  garments,  and  htTh 
heard  the  question  bj  which  Ljsandros  asked  him  what 
man  deserved  who  had  opened  the  gates  to  lawless  wicka 
ness  against  Hellenes,*'^  was  taken  away  at  the  head  of  tl 
long  procession  to  the  ground  of  slaughter.  The  langnagei 
Xenoplion  implies  that  to  the  question  of  lijsandros  FhiloU 
vouchsafed  no  answer ;  but  whatever  reply  he  might  bti 
made  would  assuredly  have  been  suppressed  by  the  historii 
who  Avrote  in  the  interests  not  of  truth  bift  of  Sparta^    It  i 

yivfiav  Ai*  moaning  that  they  were  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  high  diflf  and  m  kilkd;  h 
when  Polyttiu!*,  iii.  1 16,  Ti,  applies  the  samephraae  to  {leople  who  are  pulled  offnuiia 
higher  th.'in  their  honie?,  the  suppoffition  h^ems  needless;  nor  i^  it  eaHv  tA  see  «i 
I'iiiKiklcA  shniilil  take  the  trouble  ot  reniovinf:  the  prisoners  from  the  ships  and  ami 
thoii)  up  a  hill  wh*n  the  sea  was  at  hand  to  do  the  work  without  thi:f  toil  A»tol] 
atrocity  of  throwing;  men  over  a  cliff  the  less  tuiid,  (HThaps,  the  better.  The  mi4ci 
titantnntKius  the  death,  the  greater  clearlv  is  the  mercy  to  the  victim,  whateTtfatrl 
tlie  motive  of  the  exe<-utiuner;  and  death  by  being  tinng  from  a  cliff  of  sufficiAt  bcui 
wouM  bo  more  s)>eody  and  less  painful  than  death  by  drownin^Tt  and  certainlr  fa 
I.itrrilili'  than  the  »\icar  thrusts  which  left  prisoners  mortally  wounded  on  the  fatfl 
liflil  to  linger  for  hours  before  they  died.  rJo  one  can  spealc  of  the  Hindu  matiiM 
A%ho  were  blown  away  from  guns  as  being  more  cruelly  treated  than  thoKvbovfl 
lianj^'ed.  Tliey  wi're*<iealt  with,  in  fact,  more  mercifully.  The  motives  if  ft 
loklcM  mny  have  been  savage  enough  ;  but  no  crimes  committed  b^*  Athenians  in  tiff 
worst  m«HMl«i  ever  appn^ached  in  intensity  of  horror  the  enomiitie8*])erpe( rated  buth  k 
the  goveniment  and  the  citizens  of  Sparta. 

^'"•^  TauR.  ix.  .S2,  (>.    The  proiK>rtion  of  genuine  Athenians  to  their  allies  Mems  wr 

sm.'ilK  if  their  numlK>rs  are  correctly  given.    The  crews  of  180  triremes  would  inv 

to  ;>«.(MXi  men.    According  to  Xenophcn  not  many  e^^caped,  H,  ii.  1,  28:  by  !)>.**« 

we  are  tohi  that  most  of  them  got  away  to  Sestos,  xiii.  lOG.     This  statement  wtw^. 

seems  more  likrly.    A  certain  number  would,  of  course,  return  to  their  sbitvsi'Ji 

suuinums  of  Konon  ;  but  the  tidings  would  soon  spread  that  the  triremes  werr  bof 

lessly  loht,  and  then  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  woidd  have  the  start  of  their  panMi 

whose  tirst  object  was  to  secure  the  ships  and  who  would  necessarily  be  detaiord  fi 

some  time  in  the  task.    The  du^tance  again  between  the  camp  and'Sestus  altbnd 

niiiiou>ly  groat  for  the  discipline  of  the  tiect,  was  yet  so  small  that  many  must  hiit 

l>ei'n  already  in  the  town  before  the  alami  was  given.    Again,  we  arc  told'  that  alsatf 

nil  the  trironies  were  empty  when  seized  by  the  Spartans.     A  few  ha«i  two  baab^ 

narsnicn,  that  is,  alnmt  120,  on  board, — some  only  one  bank,  or  about  CO  men.    If*i 

[>nt  tile  fonncr  at  20  Hhi]>s,  and  the  latter  at  10,  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  with  th 

triren^os  wouKi  be  about  tlirce  thousand  ;  and  proliably  they  were  not  nearly  so  nuf 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  of  the  :>3,000  who  would  remain  over  and  above  these  €SMS  oih'i 

few  would  mfiiiuge  to  escape  into  Sestos.    They  were,  it  must  be  remembered,  uninNd: 

and,  theri'fore,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  any  resistance  which  they  might  otku  d4 

would  naturally  trust  at  once   to  their  fet>t    to  earrk'  them  out  of  danger.    Br  tli 

hy)M}tliesis,  they  were  on  their  way  to  Sestos  before  the  Spartan  fleet  had  starte<f  ftua 

liJimpiMikos  on  the  raising  of  the  sliield  signal.     It  was  not  the  object  of  Lysandmu 

fight  a  battle.    It  seems,  then,  on  the  whole,  most  unlikely  that  the  number  of  priMOOi 

exccede<l  six  or  seven  thousand ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  the  number  of  Athemtf' 

captured  amounted  to  4,<M)0,  merely  because  we  are  told  so  by  pHusaniaa.    As  auH 

deeply  interested  in  the  safety  of  the  fleet,  they  woidd  probably  be  nearer  at  hand  itai 

their  allies :  but  if  Adeimantos  was  with  some  of  his  colleagues  a  traitor,  he  and  tkif 

would  take  care  that  their  men  should  be  well  out  of  the  way  of  offering  any  resiftiBcfc 

For  this  verj'  reason,  howtiver,  thcj'  would  be  nearer  to  a  place  of  refugel    Philokto 

doubtless  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  the  mischief,  and  the  greater  number  oi  ^ 

prisoners  belongeil  probably  to  his  di\ision.    The  only  commander  who  was  at  all  i*^ 

ciently  on  his  guanl  got  away  with  nine  shii)s,  that  is,  with  at  leaat  1,800  men. 

moo"  flt^{a/ACKO«  etc  'EAAi^yaf  vapoyofictr.     XSO.  //.  il.  1,  32. 
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almost  impossible  to  believe  that  Philokles  can  have  kept     chap. 
silence  on  hearing  this  question  put  to  him.     The  statement 
involved  in  it  was  false.     All  Hellenic  usage  gave  the  con- 
queror absolute  power  over  his  prisoners,  whether  to  kill  or 
to  liberate  them  or  put  them  to  ransom.     He  was  in  no  way 
more  bound  to  take  the  latter  course  than  the  former.    If  he 
liad  had  a  spear  thrust  through  the  bodies  of  these  Corinth- 
ian and  Andrian  captives,  he  would  have  done  nothing  more 
than  Spartan  commanders  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  ever}' 
war  and  not  unfrequently  in  times  of  peace.     He  chose  in 
&ct,  whatever  may  have  been  his  motive,  a  less  painful  mode 
of  putting  them  to  death :  and  he  was  charged  with  ofiFending 
against  the  military  usage  of  Hellas  by  the  man,  who  had  just 
massacred  the  whole  male  population  of  Kedreai,  merely 
because  they  were  in  alliance  with  Athens ;  who  must  have 
Vbmembered  that  by  the  murder  of  the  helots  infranchised 
for  their  zeal  and  devotion  during  the  blockade  of  Sphakteria 
Sparta  had  placed  herself  for  all  time  on  the  very  pinnacle  of 
infamy ;  and  who  was  about  to  insult  the  universal  religious 
instincts  of  all  the  Hellenic  tribes  by  refusing  burial  to  the 
three  or  four  thousand  men  who  were  still  standing  alive 
^before  him.'^®*     The  fact  is  that,  with  little  kindliness,  pro- 
liably,  and  with  less  mercy,  Philokles  was  faithful  to  his 
eonntry.    His  name  is  therefore  blackened.   Adeimantos  was 
■pared  from  the  slaughter  because  he  had,  as  many  felt  sure 
imd  some  openly  said,  betrayed  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Lysan- 
dros ;  and  as  it  was  needful  to  cloke  his  ti'eachery  and  to 
ju»ign  a  decent  pretext  for  suffering  him  to  live,  it  was  said 
that  he  opposed  himself  to  the  alleged  brutality  of  his 
colleague.**®^     Lastly  Xenophon  has  carefully  drawn  a  veil 
0yer  the  details  of  this  shameful  catastrophe.    If  the  sur- 
prise was  accomplished  by  Persian  gold  on  the  one  side  and 
Jkihenian  greed  on  the  other,  the  result  might  bring  a  blush 
even  to  the  cheek  of  the  conqueror  :  but  if  it  be  so,  then  the 

»i<n  Paus.  ix.  82,  6.  The  geographer  adds  that  the  AtheniaiiB,  in  contrast  with  the 
MITlgery  of  Lvaandros,  buried  the  Persian  dead  at  Marathon.  A  stniggle  lasting  through 
ft  generation  liad  now  drawn  a  wider  gulf  between  Hcllen  and  Ilellcn  than  between 
Hellenee  and  barbarians. 

•108  It  ia  obvious  that  Xenophon  could  have  no  authority  for  this  alleged  fn<t 
Imrond  that  of  Adeimantos  himself.  We  could  not  lielieve  Adeimantos,  even  if  \w.  \uh\ 
solemnly  sworn  to  the  fact ;  nor  can  we  believe  the  historiou  in  a  matter  which  must 
be  represented  to  the  credit  of  Lysandros. 

VOL.  II.  P  P 
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BOOK  treachery  could  not  be  confined  to  one  man  alone.  K  Ad^ 
mantos  only  had  been  acting  in  the  interests  of  LjsandroB, 
he  would  have  been  in  an  impotent  minority,  and  his  oon- 
stant  and  factious  opposition  to  his  colleagues  could  scarodj 
have  failed  to  throw  suspicion  on  his  motiyes  and  his  conduet 
But  if  the  number  of  the  traitors  were  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  faithful  generals,  the  energy  of  the  latter  might  be  pan- 
lysed  without  any  appearance  of  dishonesty  or  disa£FectioiL 
A  still  better  colour  might  be  thrown  over  their  adyiee  or 
suggestions,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  in  the  majoiiiy; 
and  this  good  fortime  seems  to  have  befallen  Adeimantos. 
Of  the  six  generals  Philokles  and  Konon  are  beyond  sus- 
picion; of  none  of  the  others  have  we  any  evidence  tiist 
they  were  put  to  death  after  the  battle.  Of  AdeimantoB  it 
is  expressly  said  that  he  was  saved  from  the  massacre. 
Xenophon,  who  says  that  others  were  taken  besides  Adei- 
mantos  and  Philokles,  is  specially  careful  to  avoid  saynig 
that  they  took  all  their  colleagues  (with  the  exception,  <tf 
course,  of  Konon) :  nor  does  he  any  more  than  Diodoros  dis- 
tinctly speak  of  the  execution  of  any  other  general  than 
Philokles.  According  to  Pausanias  Tydeus  was  bribed  not 
less  than  Adeimantos ;  ^^^  and  Lysandros  could  scarcely  afford 
to  keep  his  faith,  such  as  it  was,  with  one  and  to  break  it  with 
the  other.  There  remain  only  Menandros  and  Kephisodotoe: 
and  it  is  significant  that  of  these  two  the  former  should  have 
associated  himself  with  Tydeus  in  his  insolent  rejection  of 
the  counsel  of  Alkibiades  immediately  before  the  betrayal  of 
the  fleet  was  accomplished.  Of  Kephisodotos  nothing  ean 
be  said,  because  nothing  has  been  recorded;  but  we  are 
assuredly  not  justified  in  asserting  that  he  was  slain  along 
with  Philokles  without  a  distinct  warrant  for  the  statement 
If  we  take  the  language  of  Xenophon  strictly,  he  may  hafo 
been  the  one  whose  escape  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  wj 
that  Lysandros  took  all  the  colleagues  of  Philokles  except 
Konon :  and  it  was  manifestly  more  to  the  interest  both  of 
Lysandros  and  of  the  traitors  that  the  latter  should  be  taken 
and  saved  under  some  decent  pretext  than  that  they  should 
escape.    In  the  former  case  they  might  at  the  least  nige 

««  Paiia.  iy.  17,  2 }  x.  9, 5. 
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that  they  had  been  found  at  their  post,  and  that  their  lives     chap. 

had  been  spared  because  they  would  not  share  in  the  cruelties  ^ r^— ^ 

on  which  Philokles  had  set  his  heart.  It  was  the  conviction 
of  Konon  ^*^  that  Lysandros  planned  and  Adeimantos  de- 
liberately wrought  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  If 
his  conviction  was  right  (and  while  everything  seems  to  tell 
in  its  favour,  assuredly  nothing  tells  against  it),  the  whole 
narrative  of  this  horrible  and  disgraceful  catastrophe  becomes 
luminously  clear.  On  any  other  supposition  it  is  an  astound- 
ing and  insoluble  riddle.  It  is  incredible  that  six  generals, 
however  much  their  ardour  may  have  been  cooled  by  the 
atrocious  conduct  of  the  Athenians  to  the  murdered  victors 
of  Argennoussai,  should  vnth  a  fleet  of  180  ships  have  rushed  . 
straight  into  the  trap  set  for  them  by  the  enemy.  It  is  even 
ludicrous  to  suppose  that  two  men,  one  of  whom  never  came 
under  suspicion  even  of  lukewarmness  in  his  country's  service, 
"while  the  other  is  charged  with  even  too  vehement  a  zeal  in 
lier  cause,  could  have  been,  as  they  certainly  were,  thwarted 
and  frustrated  in  every  \indertaking,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  majority  of  their  colleagues  consisted  of  men  who  were 
determined  that  the  campaign  should  end  with  the  total  de- 
fitruction  of  the  naval  power  of  Athens. 

Treachery  on  a  scale  so  vast  can  be  the  fruit  only  of  a  Treachery- 
•wide  and  deeply  ingrained  corruption.  If  out  of  six  officera  mantM. 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  whole  Athenian  force 
three,  if  not  four,  could  be  found  to  betray  that  force  to  the 
enemy,  then  Athens  was  no  longer  the  Athens  of  Aristeides 
or  of  Perikles.  Personal  corruption  was  the  sin  to  which 
Athenian  statesmen  had  always  been  most  prone ;  nor  would 
there  have  been  much  cause  for  surprise  if  after  a  long  and 
"wearying  war,  with  the  degrading  influences  inseparable 
from  such  a  strife,  one  amongst  a  body  of  generals  should 
be  found  unfaithful  to  his  trust.  Nor  in  such  a  circum- 
stance would  there  have  been  any  great  danger.  Adeimantos 
either  would  have  made  no  paction  with  Lysandros  if  he  had 
been  obliged  to  act  alone,  or  he  would  have  been  practically 
powerless  if  he  had  done  so.  The  only  possibility  of  success 
lay  in  his  being  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of  his  com- 

^  «io*  Dem.  defah.  Leg,  p.  401. 
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BOOK  rades  to  paralyse  the  more  energetic  scliemea  of  some  of 
their  colleagues  without  drawing  on  themselves  a  dangerous 
suspicion  ;  and  in  this  instance  he  seems  to  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  win  over  a  majority.  Nothing  more  wu 
needed  now  except  to  place  the  Athenian  fleet  in  a  position 
of  extreme  danger  under  the  pretence  oi  holding  at  bay  an 
enemy  who  was  cowed  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness.  The  challenge  ostentatiously  given  every  dtj 
by  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  and  with  so  mnch  seeming 
timorousness  refused  by  the  Peloponnesians  would  be  used 
by  the  traitorous  leaders  as  a  theme  for  self-laudation  and 
for  exciting  in  their  hearers  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
enemy  which,  beaten  in  every  great  battle,  had  won  a  con- 
temptible advantage  only  over  the  hare-brained  Antiochofi. 
The  fatal  confidence  thus  fostered  in  the  Athenian  army 
would  in  a  few  days  bring  about  a  state  of  things  most  con- 
venient for  the  wolves  to  whom  the  hirelings  had  bargained 
to  betray  the  fold.  For  the  general  corruption  withont 
which  such  a  scheme  could  never  have  been  matured  many 
causes  were  at  work:  but  all  may  be  resolved  into  that 
neglect  of  law  and  that  disregard  of  constitutional  forms 
which  had  marked  the  history  of  Athens  since  the  catas- 
trophe in  Sicily.  The  Athenian  demos  had  itself  been  per- 
suaded into  decreeing  away  its  own  powers  on  the  very 
ground  that  forms  of  government  were  of  little  consequence 
in  comparison  with  the  independence  of  the  state  from 
foreign  coercion ;  and  when  they  had  put  down  the  tyranny 
which  had  convinced  them  that  government  by  an  oligarchy 
meant  simply  submission  to  Sparta,  they  remained  impressed 
with  the  not  less  fatal  delusion  that  the  demos  was  ft«e 
from  the  duty  of  obedience  to  law  and  could  in  fiswjt  do  as  it 
might  please  them.  Under  this  impression  they  had  trampled 
justice  and  decency  under  foot  in  the  mock  trial  of  the 
victors  at  Argennoussai,  while  their  own  atrocious  unfairness 
had  weakened  still  fiirther  the  bonds  which  should  attach 
every  citizen  to  his  country.  Regarded  thus,  the  treachery 
of  Adeimantos  and  his  colleagues,  if  it  cannot  be  palliated, 
is  at  least  explained.  The  oligarchic  faction  had  all  along 
felt  that  the  government  by  the  people  was   worse  than 
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dependence  upon  Spaxta,  and  they  had  come  more  and  more  chap. 
to  regard  dependence  upon  Sparta  either  as  not  an  evil  at  -»  «'  '* 
all  or  even  as  a  good  thing  to  bo  desired  in  itself.  Such 
men  would  necessarily  feel  further  that  the  continuance  of 
the  war  was  a  mere  waste  of  strength  and  money ;  and  as 
the  people  could  not  be  brought  to  decree  their  own  ex- 
tinction, they  might  hold  themselves  excused  for  putting  the 
demos  into  a  position  which  would  make  further  resistance 
hopeless.  We  turn  with  disgust  from  the  picture  of  their 
treachery :  but  in  the  true  interests  of  Athens  it  was  not  to 
be  wished  that  her  citizens  should  continue  disciples  in  the 
evil  school  which  substituted  inclination  »for  duty  and  arbi- 
trary resolutions  for  law.  So  long  as  this  unrighteous  dis- 
position continued  to  prevail,  the  Athens  of  Kleisthenes  and 
Ephialt^s  was  dead ;  and  the  sooner  that  she  could  be  re- 
awakened to  her  true  life,  the  better  for  herself  and  for  her 
neighbours.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  this  re-awakening 
should  be  brought  about  by  her  utter  humiliation,  no  reason 
why,  having  made  an  honourable  peace  with  Sparta,  she 
should  not  set  diligently  to  work  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirit 
of  disobedience  and  self-will  which  was  threatening  to  gain 
complete  possession  of  her.  If  Konon  and  Philokles  had 
been  supported  by  colleagues  like  themselves,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  defeat  of  Lysandros  would  have  been  as 
signal  as  that  of  KaUikratidas ;  and  the  second  destruction 
of  her  fleet  would  not  only  have  convinced  Sparta  of  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  crush  Athens  by  sea  but  would  prob- 
ably have  taught  Cyrus  that  in  supporting  the  enemies  of 
Athens  he  was  playing  a  losing  game.  There  would  then 
have  remained  only  the  war  by  land ;  and  Athens  with  her 
fleet  would  so  have  pressed  the  Peloponnesians  on  their  own 
coasts  that  the  fort  of  Dekeleia  must  have  been  abandoned. 
It  was  clear  that  whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  one 
more  defeat  would  end  the  war  in  the  Egean  and  the  Helles- 
pont. Athens  could  not  produce  another  fleet ;  it  was  most 
unlikely  that  the  Persian  king  would  go  on  lavishing  his 
treasure  upon  men  who  failed  to  show  anything  for  it ;  and 
it  was  certain  that  without  his  aid  neither  Sparta  nor  her 
allies  could  have  maintained  the  contest  by  sea,  if  the  result 
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BOOK  at  Aigospotamoi  had  only  repeated,  perhaps  on  a  larger 
^'^ — r^-^  scale,  the  disaster  at  Argennousaai.  £ither  Athens  or  Spaita 
must  go  down  at  once.  The  treachery  of  Athenian  genenls 
decided  that  the  lot  should  fall  upon  Athens,  and  this 
treachery  was  the  goodly  firuit  of  the  judicial  mnrders  ta 
which  Therameues  had  hounded  on  his  countrymen. 
Utter  The  news  of  the  ruin  wrought  at  Syracuse  wlhs  oonyeyed 

Athens  on    by  no  official  dispatch,  and  its  terrors  were  in  some  fi&fJBik 
STt^ings   degree  lessened  by  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  people  to 
*^J^^  the  knowledge  of  their  loss.    Then  too  in  all  the  intensify 
of  their  sorrow  and  their  anxiety  they  had  still  an  empire 
which,  if  weakened,  was  not  lost ;  they  had  allies  from  whom 
they  could  obtain  ships,  men,  and  money;  they  had  har- 
bours to  which  without  any  insuperable  difficulty  merchant 
ships  could  bring  all  that  might  be  needed  not  merely  for 
the  support  but  for  the  comfort  of  the  people;  they  had 
triremes  still  lying  in  the  docks  at  Peiraieus ;  they  had  still 
a  reserved  fund  for  building  and  manning  more ;  and  ahoTe 
all  they  had  not  yet  to  contend  against  the  combined  power 
of  Sparta  and  of  Persia.     The  tidings  of  the  catastrophe  at 
Aigospotamoi  came  upon  them  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
thunderbolt.     When  the  men  of  the  Paralian  trireme,  sail- 
ing into  the  harbour,  told  their  dismal  story,  the  cry  of 
agony  and  despair,  as  it  passed  along  the  double  line  of 
walls,  rose  into  a  piercing  wail  when  it  reached  Mii(^  city* 
All  that  night  the  mourning  went  up  to  heaven,  for  none 
could   close  their  eyes  in  sleep.    Nothing  more  could  be 
done.     There  remained  only  the  fearful  expectation  of  a 
doom  very  soon  to  be  inflicted  on  them  by  an  enemy  not 
likely  to  forgive  or  to  deal  kindly  with  prostrate  foes  abso- 
lutely in  their  power.    For  in  their  power  tiiey  felt  them- 
selves already.  -  They  might  still  be   able  to   close   their 
harbour  gates ;  they  might  still  man  their  walls  and  hold  out 
within  the  city :  but  famine  would  do  the  work  of  Lysandros 
far  more  effectually  than  it  could  be  accomplished  by  fleets 
or  armies.     In  this  hour  of  overpowering  dismay,  tJirougb 

tthe  blackness  of  which  not  a  ray  of  light  could  pass,  their 
thoughts  turned  with  terrible  distinctness  to  their  own  mis- 
deeds in  the  days  that  were  past,  to  iniquities  which  they 
had  ruthlessly  committed  and  to  others  which  they  had  aU 
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but  wrought.    The  wide  prospect  revealed  not  a  gleam  of    chap. 
comfort.     Those  frightful  usages  of  war  on  which  in  their  ^- — ,^^^ 


time  of  strength  they  had  acted  without  scruple  forbade  the 
hope  that  their  enemies  would  bestow  a  thought  on  all  the 
good  which  in  spite  of  much  evil  Athens  might  have  done 
to  Hellas.**°*  But  if  they  could  no  longer  hope  that  en- 
durance might  be  rewarded  by  victory,  an  unconditional 
surrender  which  would  enable  the  Spartans  to  slay  every 
Athenian  citizen  and  to  send  their  wives  and  children  into 
slavery  was  still  out  of  the  question.  An  assembly  held  on 
the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Paralian  trireme  decreed  that 
the  entrances  to  the  harbours  should  be  blocked  up,  one  only 
remaining  open,  and  that  every  preparation  should  be  made 
for  undergoing  a  siege. 

Meanwhile  Lysandros  had  better  things  to  do  than  to  has-  (h)eratioxi8 
ten  with  his  fleet  to  the  doomed  city.  He  knew  that  Athens  Sros  ^d' 
must  yield  or  starve,  and  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the  ^*^^°* 
pressure  of  famine  should  make  itself  felt  at  once.     The  sub-  Egean 

*  ,  ,  and  the 

mission  of  Chalkedon  and  Byzantion  over  which  Sthenelaos  HeUespont 
was  appointed  Earmostes  followed  of  necessity  the  disaster 
at  the  Ooat's  Biver,  and  the  Athenian  garrisons  in  these  or 
in  other  towns  Lysandros  sent  straight  to  Athens,  telling 
them  that  their  lives  would  be  spared  only  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  take  up  their  abode  within  the  city  walls.  His 
own  immediate  work  was  the  establishment  of  that  Spartan 
supremacy  to  which  the  members  of  the  Athenian  confede- 
racy had  been  exhorted  to  look  as  the  greatest  of  blessings. 
Now  indeed  he  had  no  hindrances  in  his  path.  The  fabric 
of  Athenian  empire  had  crumbled  wholly  away.  While 
Eteonikos  with  ten  triremes  was  completing  in  the  Thrace- 
ward  cities  the  work  which  Brasidas  had  begun  with  greater 
earnestness  than  success,  Lysandros  set  up  in  the  cities  of 
Lesbos  the  despotism  to  which  Sparta  chose  to  give  the 
name  of  freedom.  Nowhere  was  the  least  opposition  offered 
except  in  Samos,  where  the  citizens,  feeling  themselves  too 
deeply  compromised  by  their  suppression  of  the  oligarchy, 
determined  to  hold  out  against  him.^^^ 

*i^  XenophoDy  H.  ii.  2,  8,  takes  care  to  bring  out  their  evil  doings  into  glaring  pro- 
minence, 
noe  xhe  'massacre  of  the  important  men '  which  Xenophon,  H,  ii  2,  6,  ascribes  to 
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BOOK         In  Athens  the  pressure  of  famine  was  daily  becoming  more 
.^,.-r^ — ^   dreadful.     Imports  indeed  there  were ;  but  these  were  thrir 
Pressure  of  own  Klerouchoi  or  settlers  established  in  the  Cheraoneaoa, 
Ai^l**     in  Melos,  Aigiua  and  elsewhere,  their  possessions  in  these 
places  being  restored  to  such  of  the  o]d  inhabitants  as  Jjyugir 
dros  was  able  to  find  and  send  thither,  or  granted  to  Spartan 
citizens  whether  with  or  without  purchase.     To  Athens  also 
hastened  those  of  her  friends  in  Byzantion  and  Thasos  who 
had  aided  in  restoring  those  cities  to  her  confederacy.*** 
The  misery  would  have  passed  the  bounds  of  endurance,  had 
not  some  encouragement  been  given  by  the  restoration  of 
greater  harmony   among  the  citizens.     The  Psephisma  of 
Patrokleides  embodied    the   wholesome   lessons  taught  by 
extreme  suffering.     By  this  measure  a  complete  amnesty  was 
given  to  all  except  those  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  had  gone 
into  exile  in  order  to  avoid  trial  and  to  those  who  were  lying 
under  sentences  passed  by  the  court  of  Areiopagos.     For  all 
others  it  was  decreed  that  the  documents  relating  to  their 
condemnation  or  recording  their  disgrace  should  be  destroyed; 
and  the  restoration  of  a  large  number  of  dishonoured  citizens 
to  their  full  rights  was  followed  by  a  kindly  feeling  and 
sympathy  between  aU  classes  in  the  city  which  seemed  to 
promise  that,  though  the  day  must  go  against  Athens,  it  yet 
should  not  close  in  utter  shame.*  ^^ 
Siege  of  the       A.t  last  Lysandros  set  out  for  the  city.     To  the  ephors  at 
Motia^      Sparta  and  to  Agis  at  Dekeleia  he  sent  messages  announc- 
tions  for      i^^g  }^{q  approach  with  a  fleet  of  200  ships.    The  tidings  were 

peaoe* 

followed  by  the  hasty  departure  of  the  fall  Peloponnesian 
force  under  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias,  the  Argives  alone 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise.  Having  crossed  the 
isthmus,  they  advanced  straight  along  the  Eleusinian  road 
and  took  up  their  position  in  the  Akademia  close  to  the  dtj 
gates ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  Lysandros,  having  ravaged 
Salamis,  appeared  before  Peiraieus  with  160  ships  and  blocked 

the  SamiaD  demos,  cannot  mean  any  violent  change  elided  after  the  surprise  at  Afco»* 
potamoi.  When  in  the  following  year  they  were  compelled  to  surren<ler,  Xen.  H.vi 
8,  0,  Lysandros  allowed  them  to  depart  witfi  one  garment  each.  Assuredly  they  woaM 
not  have  received  Buch  terms,  had  they  committed  a  ft^sh  elangfater  after  the  total  nii> 
of  the  power  of  Athens. 

2107  ^These  Byzantine  exiles  had  first  taken  refuge  in  Ponto*.  Xen.  ff.  I  2, 1.  De* 
c.  Lep.  p.  474. 

»^^  Xen.  H.  ii.  2,  11,    Andok.  de  Myt.  s.  76, 
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up  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Scarcely  more  than  ten  chap. 
years  before,  there  had  issued  from  this  harbour  that  fleet  ^4:-- 
(more  magnificent  and  more  splendidly  equipped,  if  not  so 
large)  which  was  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Athens  over 
Sicily  and  to  win  for  her,  as  it  was  hoped,  a  Panhellenic 
empire.  Now  it  was  a  question  of  days  which  should  deter- 
mine whether  Athens  could  insist  on  any  terms  at  all,  or 
•whether  she  must  submit  without  conditions  to  the  conqueror. 
The  first  embassy  sent  to  Agis,  when  famine  had  begun  to 
reap  its  dismal  harvest  of  death,  offered  free  alliance  with 
Sparta,  reserving  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Periaieus  and 
the  Long  Wails.  By  Agis  they  were  referred  to  the  ephors 
■who  on  hearing  from  the  envoys  at  Sellasia  on  the  Lakonian 
frontier  what  they  had  to  offer  bade  them  go  home  again  and, 
if  they  cared  to  have  peace,  to  return  with  more  reasonable 
conditions.  This  rebuff  seemed  to  crush  such  spirit  as  still 
remained  in  the  hearts  of  the  beleaguered  people.  It  was 
taken  as  a  sign  that  the  Spartans  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  their  complete  destruction :  but  whatever 
doubt  there  might  be  on  this  point,  there  was  none  that 
hundreds  or  thousands  must  die  of  starvation  before  any 
terms  could  be  proposed  and  accepted.  One  condition  there 
was  on  which  the  Spartans  had  declared  their  readiness  to 
treat ;  but  no  man  dared  to  urge  compliance  with  this  requi- 
sition for  pulling  down  one  mile  in  length  of  each  of  the 
Long  Walls,  until  Archestratos  lu-ged  that  it  was  better  to 
do  this  than  that  all  the  people  should  Aie,^^^  To  this 
shame  they  could  not  yet  bow  themselves.  Archestratos  was 
imprisoned,  and  Kleophon  carried  a  decree  that  tliis  subject 
should  not  again  be  broached  before  the  people.  It  was  his 
last  political  victory.  The  increasing  intensity  of  the  famine 
convinced  them  that  something  must  be  done :  and  if 
Theramenes  dared  not  propose  the  demolition  of  the  walls, 
he  could  offer  to  go  to  Lysandros,  and  ascertain  whether  this 
condition  was  demanded  simply  as  a  guarantee  of  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians  or  whether  it  was  to  be  used  as 
the  means  for  reducing  them  to  slavery.  The  question  was 
superfluous.     If  peace  and  independence  were  promised  on  a 

2»09  Xen.  H.  ii.  2,  15. 
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BOOK  given  condition,  even  Sparta  would  be  held  boond  to  Beenre 
w  , '  ■>  them  that  independence  if  this  condition  shaold  be  accepted. 
The  mere  patting  of  the  question  was  indeed  a  yiitnal  ad- 
mission that,  if  Uie  Spartans  insisted  on  it  simplj  as  a  pledge 
of  good  faith,  the  walls  should  be  pulled  down.  But  in  fheir 
distress  the  Athenians  chose  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  obriooi 
fact,  and  Theramenes  departed  on  his  mission.  Three  monfhi 
of  frightful  misery  had  passed  before  he  was  seen  again.  He 
then  came  to  say  that  during  all  this  time  he  had  bees 
detained  by  Lysandros  who  had  now  sent  him  back  witili  the 
answer  that  terms  of  peace  could  be  taken  into  consideratimi 
only  by  the  ephors.  There  could  now  be  no  longer  any  holding 
back.  The  victims  of  famine  were  lying  unburied  through- 
out the  city ;  and  the  few  statesmen  who  after  the  departme 
of  Theramenes  had  urged  resistance  to  the  last  were  among 
the  dead.  The  harmony  produced  for  a  time  by  the  decree 
of  Patrokleides  could  not  stand  before  the  assaults  of  hunger, 
and  the  judicial  murder  of  Eleophon  added  another  crime  to 
the  catalogues  of  misdeeds  done  in  violation  of  constitutionsl 
forms.'^^^  But  these  iniquities  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
final  result.  An  enemy  was  within  the  walls  which  could 
not  much  longer  be  resisted ;  and  it  was  better,  while  time 
permitted,  to  obtain,  if  they  could,  something  better  thai 
slavery  from  the  enemy  without. 
The  ta^  Intrusted  with  full  powers,  Theramenes  set  out  with  nine 

Jl^^^  colleagues  on  the  mission  which  was  to  decide  the  fiite  of 
Athens.  At  Sellasia  they  were  called  upon  to  answer  the 
question  which  had  been  put  to  the  envoys  of  the  prevkmi 
embassy ;  but  on  the  announcement  that  the  Athenians  wonid 
be  bound  by  the  stipulations  of  their  commissioners,  whs;t* 
ever  these  might  be,  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  to  Sparfak 
Here  they  were  brought  &ce  to  face  with  the  representatifei 
of  the  great  confederacy  to  which  the  power  of  Athens  had 
long  been  a  rock  of  offence :  and  along  with  many  others 
the  voices  of  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans  were  raised  for 


ano  Xenophon,  H,  i.  7,  85,  places  the  death  ef  Kkophon  before  the  eeeape  «f 
Kallixenos ;  but  Kleophon  was  pat  to  death  during  the  aiqa^  and  it  ia  nd  likdj  thit 
Kallixenos  could  have  made  his  escape  so  short  a  time  before  the  fall  of  Athene  sr 
that  be  should  have  been  kept  in  prison  so  long  before  triaL  Hie  death  d  Kleonk* 
seems  to  have  been  brought  atwnt  bj  oligarehic  infloeBoe  in  the  Senate  of  Five  Himaiti 
Lys.  c.  Nikom,  p.  184 ;  c.  Agor^'p.  180. 
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er  utter  destruction.     Against  this  savage  demand  that  no     chap. 

jrms  should  be  made  with  their  ancient  enemy  the  Phokians  ^- — . — ' 

Lade  a  noble  protest;*^"  and  the  point  was  overruled  by 

16  Spartans  who  declared  that  they  would  never  allow  a 

ity  to  be  inslaved  which  had  done  so  much  good  to  Hellas 

1  the  season  of  her  greatest  need.     It  may  be  fairly  doubted 

hether,  as  they  said  this,  they  thought  so  much  of  the 

enefits  conferred  by  Athens   at   Marathon,  Salamis,  and 

[ykalS  as  on  advantages  which  they  might  receive  from  her 

1  times  yet  to  come.     It  might  for  the  present  suit  Sparta 

>  set  up  her  Harmostai  with  their  dependent  committees 

1  the  several  towns  of  her  confederation :  but  none  knew 

etter  than  the  Spartans  that  the  materials  with  which  they 

ad  to  deal  were  not  the  most  manageable  in  the  world,. 

nd  it  was  possible  that  at  no  very  distant  day  the  existence 

f  Athens  might  be  of  more  value  to  them  than  that  of 

liebes,  even  if  Athens  should  not  be  needed  to  help  them 

gainst  Thebes.   The  discussion  ended  with  the  decree  (it  can 

sarcely  be  called  by  any  other  name)  that  the  Athenians 

lUst  pull  down  their  walls,  must  yield  up  all  their  ships 

Kcept  twelve,  must  consent  to  receive  back  their  exiles,  and 

lUst  follow  implicitly  the  biddings  of  Sparta.  As  Theramenes 

nd  his  colleagues  made  their  way  with  these  tidings  from 

^eiraieus,  crowds  thronged  round  him  to  learn  whether  their 

liseries  were  now  to  end  or  to  be  borne  until  none  should 

e  left  to  bear  them.     They  were  told,  doubtless,  that  their 

ives  and  their  freedom  were  safe ;    but  not  until  on  the 

>llowing  day  the  citizens  were  met  in  their  assembly  were 

be  precise  terms  imposed  on  them  made  known.     These 

erms,  Theramenes  briefly  told  them,   they   must  accept; 

one  others  were  to  be  had.    A  few  stiU  raised  their  voices 

gainst  this  last  humiliation ;  but  they  were  borne  down  by 

be  vast  majority.     The  submission  of  Athens  was  made ; 

nd  the  long  strife  which,  dating  from  the  surprise  of  Plataiai 

y  the  Thebans,  had  lasted  for  seven-and-twenty  years,  was 

t  an  end.     Into  that  harbour  from  which  had  issued  but  a 

ttle  while  before  the  fleet  which  Adeimantos  decoyed  to  its 

wn  ruin  and  the  ruin  of  Athens  Lysandros  now  entered 

21"  Dem.  de/a/«.  Leg.  p.  361. 
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with  the  fleet  of  Sparta,  bringing  with  him  those  exiles 
crimes  had  made  their  names  infamous  for  all  time.  Oi 
exiles  some  had  been  employed  by  himself ;  *"*  othe 
aided  Agis,  or  at  least  sojourned  under  his  protect 
Dekeleia.  They  probably  showed  their  gratitude  by 
a  part  iu  the  great  festival  by  which  the  Spaj-tans  cele 
the  downfall  of  Athens.  While  the  arsenals  were  dian 
and  the  unfinished  ships  in  the  docks  burnt,  the  den 
of  the  Long  Walls  was  begun  to  the  music  of  flute-] 
and  the  measured  movements  of  dancing  women. 
first  flush  of  their  triumph  the  Spartans  were  willing  i 
the  conquered  in  the  task  of  dismantling  the  great  wc 
Themistokles  and  Perikles ;  but  they  soon  grew  weary 
toil,  and  the  Athenians  themselves  had  not  brought  th< 
ness  to  an  end  within  the  allotted  time.  Their  rem 
was  forgiven.  They  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  i 
fear.  Twelve  ships  only  remained  in  the  desolate  an 
mantled  harbour :  and  so  began,  according  to  S 
phrase,  the  flrst  day  of  freedom  for  Hellas.***' 

Thus  passed  away  the  first  and  the  most  splendid  pi 
Athenian  history.  The  great  work  which  Themistokl 
shaped  and  which  Perikles  sought  to  surround  with  ii 
nable  safeguards  was  for  the  time  utterly  brought  to  n 
No  other  end  could  be  looked  for,  so  soon  as  it  becam< 
that  the  great  Dorian  state  with  its  allies  was  detei 
to  resist  and,  if  need  were,  to  fight  against  the  idea 
underlay  the  polity  of  Athens.  This  polity  even 
crudest  and  most  imperfect  form  was  a  protest  again) 
spirit  of  isolation  under  which  the  old  Eupatrid  houi 
sprung  up  to  power.*"*  To  the  form  of  society  thus  crea 
Spartan  clung  with  vehement  tenacity,  and  in  this  a 
he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Hellenic  world  generally, 
when  the  Athenian  empire  had  reached  its  greatest  exi 
and  her  power  seemed  most  firmly  cemented,  when  m< 
her  allies  felt  that  they  received  from  her  benefits  and 
which  they  could  never  have  secured  for  themselve 
still  felt  a  certain  soreness  at  her  interference  witl 


^^'^  One,  Aristoteles,  is  mentioned  hv  Xenophon,  H.  ii.  2, 18,  aa  sent  bj  ] 
tell  the  ephors  that  he  had  referred  the  Athenian  envoys  to  them. 

sii«  See  voL  L  page  28. 


to  tell  the  eph 
"w  Xcn.  U,  ii.  2,  23. 
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gnomons  instincts  which  they  invested  with  an  inviolable     chap. 
jtity.     These  allies,  although  they  could  prove  no  distinct    — ^ — 
)Ositive  grievances,^"*  could  never  be  brought  to  rejoice 
he  good  fortune  which  had  connected  them  with  Athens, 
they  regarded  the  idea  of  separating  from  her  with  cool 
iflPerence,  if  not  with  a  more  active  desire.     Their  depend- 
e  upon  her,  although  they  might  be  utterly  unable  to 
md  themselves,  was  still  to  whatever  an  extent  an  evil ; 
only  when  after  allowing  oligarchical  factions  to  seduce 
m  into  revolt  they  found  that  the  freedom  with  which  they 
.  been  lured  onwards  was  but  a  specious  name  for  grind- 
tyranny,  did  the  demos  in  many  cities  set  itself  sedulously 
undo  the  mischief  and  make  common  cause  with  the 
serial  city   which   had   proved  itself  the   only  bulwark 
inst  the  despotism  of  an  exclusive  order.    But  the  empire 
Ithens  was  aggressive.     It  could  not  be  otherwise.     The 
16  political  instincts  which  have  welded  Great  Britain  and 
land  into  a  single  kingdom  and  which  still  maintain  the 
on  of  England  with  her  vast  and  scattered  colonies  led 
statesmen  of  Athens  to  build  up  that  coherent  fabric 
ich,  so  far  as  it  was  carried,  exhibited  a  singular  likeness 
the  polity  of  our  own  country.     The  necessities  which 
e  birth  to  the  Delian  confederacy  and  which  through  this 
to  the  more  highly-developed  supremacy  of  Athens  ^"^ 
opelled  the  imperial  city  to  interfere  to  a  certain  extent 
h   the   freedom   or   rather  the  license  of  states  which, 
[lOugh  they  might  be  able  to  do  little  good,  could  yet  be 
verfal  for  mischief,  and  which,  if  they  did  nothing,  would 
p  the  same  benefits  with  those  members  of  the  confederacy 
0  did  everything.     How  slight  on  the  wliole  tliat  inter- 
3nce  was,  how  jealously  Athens  guarded  the  liberty  and 
his  of  her  allies  against  her  own  citizens,  how  great  a 
>tection  her  courts  afforded  to  these  allies  in  their  disputes 
ih   one    another,   and  how   carefully  she'  shielded  them 
dnst  the  attacks  of  foreign  powers,  the  whole  course  of 
s  history  has  shown.     It  has  shown  also  the  mistakes  and 
nders  of  Athenian  statesmen  when  they  swerved  from  the 
5  of  action  marked  out  for  them  by  Perikles,  and  the 

«iw  See  page  70.  «"«  See  page  88. 
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BOOK  speed  with  which  the  j  hastened  on  the  downward  path  when 
^-  I ' — '  in  addition  to  the  war  nearer  home  they  resolved  to  under- 
take a  not  less  gigantic  war  in  Sicily,  instead  of  re-estaUisb- 
ing  their  supremacy  in  those  Thraoe-ward  regions  where 
Brasidas  had  so  seriously  shaken  it.  Athens  lavished  her 
whole  strength  on  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  she  fiuled; 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  for  the  Sidliani 
themselves  it  would  have  been  a  great,  perhaps  an  iseil- 
culable,  blessing  if  she  had  succeeded.'^^^  ^or  can  we  nj 
how  much  better  the  world  of  Europe  might  not  have  been 
now,  if  the  miserable  feuds,  the  incessant  jealousy,  the  selfish 
isolation,  the  cramping  despotism  which  marked  and  dis- 
graced the  civilisation  of  the  Dorian  tribes  generally,  had 
been  effectually  checked  and  crushed.  Briefly, — with  all 
their  faults  and  with  crimes  the  stains  of  which  no  tears 
could  ever  wash  out,  the  Athenians  were  fighting  for  a  kw 
and  an  order,  which,  they  felt,  could  not  be  maintained  at 
all,  if  it  was  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a  single 
city.  So  far  as  they  went,  they  were  working  to  make  a 
nation :  but  into  a  nation  the  Hellenic  tribes  and  cities  were 
determined  that  they  should  not  be  moulded.  The  xesistance 
which  Athens  encountered  compelled  her  to  keep  her  allies 
more  closely  under  control,  and  imparted  to  her  government 
an  appearance  of  despotism  which,  however,  was  at  its  worst  a 
slight  yoke  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  horrors  of  Spartan 
rule.  She  had  attempted  great  things  for  which  the  world 
was  not  yet  ripe ;  and  the  states  which  had  been  induced  to 
band  themselves  against  her  awoke  for  the  most  part  to  the 
conviction  that  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  cheated 
by  a  lie.  In  her  relations  with  her  allies  Athens  exhibited  a 
dignity  and  a  justice  which,  if  they  have  marked  the  doahiigs 
of  any  other  people,  have  marked  those  only  of  England. 
Tiia  soeUi  But  fi*om  the  tragic  drama  which  we  have  now  traced  to 
domestic  ^^  catastrophe  we  cannot  tarn  without  the  feeling  (more 
^^^  painful  far  than  that  with  which  we  read  of  the  last  fearfol 
days  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse),  that  we  have  gone 
through  the  history  not  of  the  people  but  only  of  the  smallest 
fraction  of  it.     From  the  narrative  of  political  events,  of  a 

sin  See  page  422. 
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real  and  for  the  most  part  wholesome  political  growth,  the     chap. 
curtain  is  from  time  to  time  lifted  to  reveal  a  picture  so  ^-  »'  ^ 
horrible  that  duty  alone  can  constrain  us  to  keep  our  eyes 
fixed  upon  it  at  aU.     We  have  had  to  watch  the  growth  of  a 
civilisation  founded  on  that  instinct  of  isolation  and  despotism 
which  marks  the  beast  in  his  den;  ^^^^  and  this  stamp,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  splendour,  the  grace,  the  learning  and 
wisdom,  of  the  age  of  Perikles  and  Plato,  Greek  life  even 
at  Athens  never  loses.     In  the  time  of  the  Phalerean  Deme- 
trios  Attica  had,  it  is  said,  20,000  citizens,  10,000  metoikoi, 
and  400,000  slaves,  the  female  domestic  slaves  not  being 
included  in  this   number.****      When   Aristagoras    visited 
Athens,  he  found  there  three  myriads  of  citizens  not  indis- 
posed to  take  up  his  cause.***®    What  the  proportion  may 
have  been  in  his  day  between  the  numbers  of  the  free 
citizens,  the  resident  foreigners,  and  the  slaves,  we  know 
not ;  but  for  all  the  vast  throng  except  the  men  who  possessed 
the  franchise  and  ordered  the  state  history  keeps  an  ominous 
silence.     For  their  occupations,  their  pleasures,  and  their 
pains,  the  free  citizen  had  a  profound  disregard  or  contempt ; 
and  to  them  were  abandoned  as  coarse  and  degrading  those 
tasks  of  commerce  and  manufacture  which  constitute  the 
very  kernel  of  modem  English  and  European  prosperity. 
If  comic  poets  pointed  their  jests  at  lamp-makers  and  leather- 
sellers,  it  was  probably  because  these  men  delegated  to  their 
slaves  employments  in  themselves  not  so  seemly  as  those  by 
which  the  high-bom  and  refined  Nikias  drew  a  revenue  from 
his  bondmen.****     Defeat  in  battle  and  the  sack  of  cities  may 
exhibit  to  us  thousands  of  men  slaughtered  in  cold  blood 
on  the  field,  or  departing  into  a  hopeless  slavery.    Athenian 
gentlemen,  refined  and  delicate,  nurtured  amongst  all  the 
glories  of  the  highest  art,  trained  in  the  schools  of  the 
highest  science,  were    thrown  to  rot   in  the  quarries  of 
Syracuse,  and  taken  out  to  be   classed  henceforth  among 
those  whom  wise  men  like  Aristotle  vouchsafed  to  regard  as 

«*i*  See  vol.  i.  page  18. 

«w  Athen.  vi.  p.  2.    Di)llinger,  Tht  Jno  and  the  GentUe,  i.  227. 

M»  Herod,  v.  97.    See  vol.  i.  page  389. 

si>i  For  the  fiavavvot  r^xt^ai,  see  D511iDKer,  Tlie  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  ii.  225.  The 
horrible  evils  of  Hellenic  slavery  generally  are  brought  out  with  sufficient  clearness 
in  Uie  CharikUt  of  Bekker,  Excarsus  to  Scene  vii^  on  the  Slaves. 
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BOOK     animated  machines.     Based  really  on  the  tiger-like  system 
which  limits  action  strictly  by  power,  Oreek  slaYety  was 
only  in  the  false  and  ridiculous  philosophy  of  a  later  age 
made  to  rest  on  distinctions  to  which  nature  was  every  day 
giving  the  lie.     With  the  refutation  of  the  monBtrous  fiilse- 
hoods  which  characterise  the  special  pleadings  of  Aristotle 
on  this  subject  we  are  not  here  concerned :  but  it  is  the 
business  of  the  historian  to  note  that  of  all  the  inhabitanti 
of  a  given  land  nineteen-twentieths  are  never  heard  o^  or 
that,  if  they  appear  at  all,  it  is  only  to  be  tortured  in  coutIb 
of  justice  for  the  benefit  of  free  citizens.     Behind  this  same 
dark  and  almost  impenetrable  veil  are  hidden  the  wives, 
sisters,  and  daughters  of  the  men  whose  names  are  familiar 
sounds  in  every  land.    Of  these  women  scarcely  one  is  known 
to  us,  even  in  Athens  :  and  the  few  instances  which  fumisli 
exceptions   exhibit  the  questionable  reputation  of  women 
like  Elpinikfi  the  daughter  of  Miltiades,*^"  while  in  Sparta 
we  have  that  infamous  polyandry  which  formed  one  of  the 
most  prominent  characteristics  of  Spartan  life.*^**    Nowhere 
among  the  Hellenic  tribes  was  the  idea  conceived  which 
Englishmen  attach  to  the  life  of  the  family.     The  state  ci 
things  was  less  disgraceful  at  Athens  than  elsewhere;  bat 
even  at  Athens  the  father  was  but  the  lord  of  his  house,  the 
wife  his  deputy  for  the  management  of  the  household,  and 
wife  and  daughters  were  alike  incapable  of  passing  out  from 
the  state  of  lifelong  pupilage.     The  quiet  happiness  of  well- 
ordered  English  homes  had  never  dawned  upon  the  Hellenic 
mind.     In  its  place  there  was  the  degrading  companionship 
of  female  slaves,  the  more  refined  but  not  less  sensual  sooietf 
of  the  Hetairai,  and,  most  prominent  of  all,  the  loathsome 
and  unnatural  debauchery  which  drew  down  the  scathing 
condemnation  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles."**    So 
deeply  had  this  canker  eaten  into  the  heart  of  Athens  that 
for  Plato  the  very  name  of  love  was  associated  not  with  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  but  with  the  foxd  and  abomi- 
nable lust  of  man  for  man.    It  is  shameful  to  be  driven 
even  to  speak  of  such  things ;  but  we  have  no  real  grasp  on 

«i«  piut.  Kim.  4,  li.  aiw  See  note  26.      .  «»«  Bom.  I 
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the  histoiy  of  the  people,  if  we  faU  to  see  that  in  the  days  of     chap. 
Perikles  and  even  earlier  those  dreadful  evils  were  at  work  - — r^ — ' 


of  which  Polybios  bitterly  deplored  the  results  in  the  decay 
and  the  extinction  of  families,  in  the  desolation  of  the  country, 
and  the  degeneracy  of  its  soil.*^**  Compared  with  a  picture 
so  loathsome  as  this,  the  society  of  the  so-called  heroic  age, 
as  represented  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  presents  a  refreshing 
and  wholesome  contrast;  and  of  Athens,  whose  political 
growth  must  always  be  regarded  with  a  legitimate  pride,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  these  evils,  horrible  as  they  were 
even  there,  were  far  worse  elsewhere.  All  this  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind,  as  we  follow  the  history  of  Athenian  society 
from  the  age  of  Solon  to  the  time  when  it  reached  its  highest 
develoi>ement  under  Perikles, — from  the  age  when  in  the  great 
Panionic  festival  at  Delos  men  and  women  seem  to  meet  in 
equal  and  pure  companionship  **^  to  the  time  when  the  men 
of  the  Sacred  Band  which  fights  at  Delion  are  bound  to  each 
other  in  an  alliance  unspeakably  shameful.^^^ 

The  lessons  of  wisdom,  truth,  and  justice,  which  we  learn  Compari- 
from  the  history  of  Athens,   (for  in  all  that  relates  to  the  dviUfiatioii 
growth  of  the  mind  and  the  higher  life  of  man^*^^  Athens  ^^itl^'S 
must  always  stand  pre-eminent  amongst  Hellenic  cities,)  y^^™^*^"* 
are  neither  few  nor  unimportant ;  and  the  great  gulf  which 
intervenes  between  their  highest  knowledge  and  that  which 
we  have  inherited  as  the  collective  experience  of  mankind, 
may  yet  show  that  on  the  whole  our  merits  are  not  much 

n25  It  u  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  the  more  minute  and 
on  the  whole  very  faithful  examination  of  Hellenic  society  by  Dr.  Dttllinger,  The  Jeio 
and  the  Gentile,  book  ix.  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  Roman  society  was,  on  the  whole,  vastly  worse. 
See  also  Thirlwall,  Hut,  Gr.  ch.  Ixvi. 

««•  See  vol.  i.  page  116.  '^"  Sec  note  1500. 

'^^  Among  these  higher  and  more  wholesome  influences  a  chief,  if  not  the  foremast 
l^ace,  must  be  assigned  to  the  drama.  Attic  tragedy  was  essentially  the  child  of  Attic 
democracy.  It  could  neither  be  produced  nor  live  except  in  a  state  which  not  only 
allowed  all  its  citizens  to  take  part  in  the  work  ef  government  but  insisted  on  their  doing 
so,  which  trained  them  from  their  earliest  years  to  habits  of  self-dependence  and  free 
diacossion,  and  require<l  from  all  readiness  of  speech  as  well  as  promptness  in  action. 
Thus  in  the  theatre  the  Athenian  was  educated  for  the  debates  of  the  Ekkle.<ia  or  for 
the  functions  whether  of  the  defender  or  the  accuser  in  the  Jury  Courts.  But  this  cduca- 
lion  is  so  clonely  connected  with  the  more  direct  training  imparted  by  the  teachers  of 
Khetoric  and  Dialectic,  and  again  this  rhetorical  and  dialectical  instruction  carrioi  us 
80  immediately  to  the  work  of  the  Sophists,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  treat 
any  one  of  these  subjecta  without  reference  to  the  rest.  They  must  all  come  under 
review  in  estimating  the  causes  which  shaped  the  career  of  Sokrates  and  produced  the 

S position  which  end«l  in  his  trial  and  death.    I  reserve  therefore  for  my  third  volume 
B  resumption  of  this  subject  on  which  something  has  been  said  already  in  chapter  vii. 
of  Book  I. 

VOL.  II.  Q  Q 
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{greater  than  theirs.  All  or  almosi  all  that  has  heei 
Hellenic  slavery  applies  to  English  alaverj  half  a  cen 
and  to  the  slaveiy  of  the  United  States  bat  as  jei 
and  of  the  other  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
tribes  there  are  among  as  signs  which  may  well  t«a 
si>eak  with  the  sobriety  needed  to  temper  a  righteon 
nation.  The  teaching  of  history  mast  embrace  ere 
of  human  life ;  and  that  teaching,  while  it  may 
depress  and  sadden  ns,  must  assuredly  bring  befoi 
clearer  light  the  wisdom  of  Him  Who  knows  all  £ 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
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APPENDIX  H.    (Pages  61,  497,  561.) 

JUDICIAL   PROCEDURE  AT  ATHENS. 

By  the  reform  of  Ephialtes  the  superintending  powers  of  the  Areiopagos  APP 
were  transferred  to  a  body  of  seven  magistrates  called  Nomophylakes,  .  ^  • 
Law-guardians.  It  was  their  business  to  see  that  no  illegal  steps  were 
taken  in  the  proposition  of  new  laws,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  public 
offenders.  Of  these  magistrates  we  know  but  little.  Their  functions 
were  practically  superseded  by  the  institution  of  the  Graphs  Para- 
nomon :  nor  do  we  hear  of  their  attempting  to  arrest  the  grossly  illegal 
measure  by  which  the  six  generals  were  condemned  to  death  on  their 
return  from  Argcnnoussai. 

Another  safeguard  for  Athenian  legislation  was  provided  by  the 
appointment  of  officers  called  Nomothetai.  These  officers  were  taken 
from  the  sworn  jurymen  or  Dikastai ;  but  they  formed  no  permanent 
court.  If  the  annual  examination  of  the  existing  laws  by  the  Thesmo- 
thetai  showed  that  any  given  law  was  inconsistent  with  others,  or  if  any 
citizen  had  a  new  law  to  propose,  thePrytaneis  of  the  first  month  of  the 
Attic  year  determined  in  their  third  meeting  the  number  who  should 
be  stmimoned  as  Nomothetai,  and  made  provision  for  their  payment 
during  the  time  over  which  the  business  before  them  would  probably 
be  extended.  Before  these  oflicers  the  proposer  of  a  new  law  urged  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained  from  his  measure,  while  a  paid  advocate  pleaded 
the  cause  of  any  law  of  which  the  repeal  was  demanded.  Only  in  such 
a  court  coidd  a  Nomos  or  Law  be  passed,  the  general  assembly  being 
empowered  only  to  enact  decrees,  Psephismata,  which  applied  commonly 
to  one  particular  case  and  were  in  force  only  for  one  year. 

This  jealous  care  for  the  consistency  of  the  Athenian  code  of  laws 
was  still  further  attested  by  the  suit  of  Graphe  Paranomon,  which  might 
be  brought  against  the  proposer  of  any  law,  if  his  measure  should  be 
found  to  be  in  antagonism  with  any  existing  law.  Thus  the  burden 
was  laid  upon  the  legislator  not  only  of  taking  care  that  his  own  measure 
was  good  and  wholesome,  but  of  seeing  that  it  contradicted  no  existing 
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enactments.  The  ioforcement  of  thia  princ 
'  rendered  impoauble  the  massmg  of  Tiut 
which  few  may  eay  how  much  is  in  fbro 
much  formally  repealed.  It  would  also  hs 
very  grateful  portion  of  the  laboura  of  Bngli 
so  &r  explaining  away  inconustencies  and  o 
ing  laws  as  to  give  to  the  general  body  ol 
harmony  which  they  do  uot  poaaees.  At 
this  principle  involved  some  hardship  to  t 
certain  shrinking  from  responubility  on  tlu 
is  one  of  the  least  ciieditable  features  of  tL 
vol.  i.  page  148,  and  pagw  213, 429,  566  of  tl 
after  the  paa4i^  of  a  law  t^e  enactment 
of  agreement  with  some  previously  ezistii 
l>e  summoned  before  the  Dikastery  in  ai 
818,  in  which  the  accuser  proposed  a  certa 
proposed  another  as  the  alternative,  the  Di! 
to  choose  one  of  these  two.  If  the  charge  i 
year,  the  proposer  was  ecathless,  but  his 
condemned,  the  distinction  being  drawn  b; 
before  the  name  of  the  accused,  Kara  'Apia 
which  the  proposer  was  personally  liable, 
prosecudon  brought  after  the  lapse  of  n 
term,  indeed,  was  sometimes  allowed  purp 
was  a  wish  not  to  hurt  the  propowr  but 
which  was  at  once  swept  away  by  an  ad 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  accuser  to  pro] 
be  compelled  to  do  if  he  urged  bis  «bjecti( 
law,  before  the  Nomothetai.  There  can  be 
intention  was  to  confine  these  suits  to  cbuj 
between  new  and  old  enactments;  and  tJiu 
on  the  hardship  inflicted  on  the  proposers  o 
altered  when  the  inconsistence  was  said  to  ! 
the  spirit  of  the  two  laws,  and  when,  furU 
the  carrying  of  a  law  was  made  an  excum  1 
reviews  of  the  political  career  of  statesmen, 
objects  for  the  contempt  or  hatred  of  the 
this  charge  of  illegal  I^slation  brought 
nominally  against  Ktestphon  called  forth  fi 
splendid  speech  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  i 
the  discredit  of  the  professedly  legislative  pi 
an  occasion  should  have  been  furnished  at  a 
The  pay  given  to  the  Nomothetai  or  thi 
siglit  an  insignilicant  matter  ;  but  we  shall  v 
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we  remember  that  the  great  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  in  a  Greek 
citj  were  venality  and  intimidation.  Where  justice  or  so-called  justice 
was  administered  bj  a  single  magistrate  or  by  small  boards,  there  were 
always  good  grounds  for  fearing  either  that  the  judges  might  be  bribed, 
or  that  the  accused,  if  belonging  to  a  family  sufficiently  powerful,  might 
bid  defiance  to  the  law.  Against  this  risk  the  most  obvious  safeguards 
lay  in  giving  an  adequate  recompense  to  all  concerned  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  in  multiplying  their  numbers  so  as  to  make 
attempts  to  bribe  them  both  dangerous  and  unprofitable,  and  more 
especially  in  providing  that  the  men  should  never  know,  until  they 
were  smnmoned  to  the  Dikasterion,  in  what  cause  they  were  to  bo 
employed.  All  these  safeguards  were  furnished  abundantly  by  the 
reforms  of  Perikles  and  Ephialtes.  The  pay,  we  may  assume,  was 
r^;arded  as  an  adequate  recompense  for  the  time  of  ordinary  citizens ; 
and  among  5000  men,  not  one  of  whom  could  be  counted  upon  to  judge 
in  any  particular  case,  the  briber  would  toil  to  little  purpose.  But  a 
ftill  greater  benefit  was  secured  in  lessening  the  chances  of  escape  for 
powerful  criminals.  It  was  practically  as  impossible  to  intimidate  as 
to  bribe  these  vast  numbers  of  jurymen  whose  votes  were  given  in 
secret ;  but  the  swaggering  violence  of  men  like  Alkibiades  and  Kritias 
even  under  the  fully  developed  democracy  of  Athens  may  well  teach 
us  how  slight  a  chance  by  comparison  a  solitary  magistrate,  or  even  a 
small  board  of  magistrates,  would  have  of  coping  with  offenders  of  this 
class.  On  the  other  hand  the  very  numbers  of  the  juiymen  inspired 
them  with  self-respect.  The  decision  of  each  jury  court  was  the  decision 
of  the  Heliaia,  that  is,  of  the  whole  people ;  and  to  impart  to  their 
verdicts  a  greater  solemnity  in  serious  and  important  cases,  their 
numbers  were  sometimes  doubled  or  trebled. 

The  comparison  of  these  Athenian  jury  courts  and  jury  trials  with 
ihe  character  and  history  of  jury  trial  in  England  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few  words.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  either  in 
inflated  or  exaggerated  language ;  and  we  can  only  do  ourselves  a  mis- 
chief if  we  shut  our  eyes  either  to  their  merits  or  to  their  defects.  The 
average  Englishman  is  perhaps  as  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  pre- 
judice as  an  average  Athenian ;  and  perhaps  the  prejudice  or  prepos- 
session of  a  jury  consisting  of  500  or  5000  men 'is  likely  to  be  stronger 
than  the  prejudices  of  a  jury  of  12  men.  But  if  we  look  to  inde- 
pendence of  personal  judgement,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Athenian  Dikast  had  the  advantage  of  the  English  juryman.  The  latter 
is  taught  systematically  that  his  business  is  not  with  the  law  but  only 
with  the  ^ts,  and  he  is  so  accustomed  to  take  the  interpretation  of  the 
judge  as  to  the  line  at  which  the  law  ends  and  the  facts  begin,  that  his 
decision,  infiuenced  as  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  by  the  judicial  summary 
of  evidence  which  precedes  their  verdict,  might  without  any  gross  in- 
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AFP.  Jnatloa  be  regaided  u  coming  aa  mnah  fron 
^-  _-  The  Atiienian  juTTmaa  was  the  dtiten  of  i 
in  compuiun  vi'tih  the  unnialdy  codee  of  i 
laws  were  expressed  in  that  clear  and 
use  Butler's  phrase,  Sermona,  iv.,  may  be 
speaker  or  writer  has  the  rare  Tirtoe  of  b^ 
Lastly,  we  have  seen  with  what  peiwstent  i 
against  contradictions  between  any  of  the  lav 
The  Athenian  jurymen  were,  thererore,  in  t 
judges,  and  were  thus  &r  more  likely  to  ti 
passionate  view  of  a  case,  and  ao  to  adminii 
a  jury  of  average  Englishmen.  On  the  ot 
the  Athenians  lay  open  to  some  serious  obji 
men  is  more  likely  to  be  run  away  with 
body :  and  Athenian  practice  brought  the  a 
for^TOund  and  thrust  the  evidence  into  t 
roughly,  we  might  say  that  the  Athenian  joi 
evidence  than  that  which  the  accuser  or  the 
tliem, — in  other  words,  that  they  judged  not 
warped  to  serve  a  purpose.  But  if  there  v 
carriage  of  justice,  still,  as  imtrumenta  of  po; 
courts  were  of  inestimable  value.  Here 
brought  into  a  suhool  where  his  task  was  to 
upon  bewildering  technicali^es  like  those  o 
other  systems  of  law,  but  on  jsinciples  d 
average  honeot  man.  It  waa  a  school  wl 
powers,  and  in  which  the  lock  of  education 
astrous  failure.  For,  here,  tho  accuser  and  i 
lo  plead  in  peiain.  No  hired  profesmonal  t 
duct  their  cawe ;  and  hence,  as  any  man  u 
on  to  occURe  anotlier  or  to  defend  himadf, 
him  to  go  through  this  ordeal  became  a  mat 
Of  course,  this  proclice  had  its  drawbacks  ni 
if  the  professional  orator  could  not  plead  I 
might  write  his  speech  for  him  out  of  it,  or  f 
common-places,  by  aid  of  which  he  might 
seek  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cat 
of  men  who,  trnvdling  from  dty  to  dty,  foun 
for  public  debates  or  judicial  pleadings  a  popv 
But  if  these  Blietores  and  Sophiatai,  or  rbc 
the  two  names  might  be  applied  to  the  some  p 
Ilia  work),  obtmued  much  wealth,  they  becai 
and  of  more  suspicion.  In  the  age  of  Herod 
applied  as  a  term  of  the  highest  praise  to  the 
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S9.  A  few  yean  later  Sokrates,  himself  called  a  Sophist  by  JEschines, 
condemns  severely  the  dishonest  and  mercenary  spirit  by  which  the 
Sophists  of  his  time  were  actuated:  and  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  against  the  teaching  of  the  art  of 
words,  \6yuv  rixvriv  fxi)  hdacrKeiv,  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  31,  may  have  been 
called  forth  not  by  the  Sokratic  conversation  to  which  it  is  ascribed  by 
Xenophon,  but  by  a  desire  to  put  down  a  body  of  men  for  whom  only 
a  democracy  like  that  of  Athens  could  find  abimdant  and  profitable 
business. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  touched  only  on  those  portions  of  the  sub- 
ject, a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  a  right  comprehension  of  the 
problems  with  which  they  had  to  deal  and  to  some  of  which  we  have 
not  yet  found  a  completely  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  me  to  add  that  the  reader  who  may  wish  to  go  further  into  these 
questions  will  find  all  that  he  can  need  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Grote,  Hist. 
Chr.  part  ii.  chap.  xlvi. 
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THE  PRIVATE   CHARACTER  OF  PERIKLES. 

There  was  no  lack  of  personal  anecdotes  connected  with  this  decree  ; 
and,  as  we  may  suppose,  these  stories  assigned  different  causes  for  the 
exclusion.  According  to  one  account,  Paus.  i.  36,  3,  the  Megarians 
killed  a  herald,  named  Anthemokritos,  who  had  been  sent  to  them  from 
Athens :  and  this  tale  is  repeated  in  the  letter  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians, 
Demosthenes,  p.  159  R.  That  this  belief  existed  in  the  days  of  Demos- 
thenes, cannot  be  doubted.  Yet  if  the  fact  had  been  proved  in  the  time 
of  Perikles,  it  must  have  been  urged  in  reply  to  the  complaints  grounded 
on  the  decree  of  exclusion,  and  indeed  we  may  feel  sure  that  neither 
Megarians  nor  Spartans  would  soon  have  heard  the  last  of  it.  But  it  is 
not  noticed  by  Thucydides  who  does  not  even  mention  Anthemokritos. 
Hence  it  would  follow  either  that  Perikles  and  the  Athenians  generally 
disbelieved  the  tale  (and  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  do  this  with- 
out sifling  it  first  and  refuting  it),  or  that  Thucydides  deliberately 
suppressed  a  fact  which  he  knew  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  decree  in 
order  to  substitute  a  fiilse  reason.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  this  accusa- 
tion can  be  brought  against  him  on  a  ground  which  does  not  touch  the 
source  of  a  fouler  slander.  There  are,  it  seems,  some  who  take  a 
pleasure  in  tracing  great  political  movements  to  the  workings  of  mere 
lost.  During  ten  long  years  Achaians  and  Ilians  fought  for  Helen : 
diu4ng  nearly  thirty  years  Spartans  and  Athenians  filled  the  land  with 
bloodshed  and  miseiy  for  the  sake  of  Aspasia  and  of  women  immeasur- 
ably worse  than  Aspasia.     Such  is  the  charge  brought  against  Perikles 
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b;  the  great  master  of  Athenian  comedy ;  an 
,  sufficient  plaimiesa  of  speech.  Some  Athenian 
M^ua  an  Hetaiia  named  Simaitha ;  and  by 
gttrians  stole  Irom  Athens  two  of  the  women  o 
paaia  grew  weal  thy  .^'^  These  repnsalstoache 
in  hisOlympian  rage  he  flashed  his  lightoinga 
in  the  shapeof  decrees  excommunicating  the  I 
candle.  Anatoph.  Acham.  523-5S0.  Thisst 
who  may  have  gleaned  it  liom  this  pftsnge  of  j 
and  happily  in  this  instance  unnecessary,  t 
chiefly  to  amuse  an  audience.  It  is  poanl 
Perikles  may  have  been  worse  than  even  the 
but  he  had  obvtonaly  no  means  of  shaping  i 
except  through  the  deciuons  of  the  general  as 
large  masses  of  men  not  held  down  by  a  fen 
inflaenced  only  by  reasons  which  may  seem 
and  TigoToiis  action.  It  is  ludicrous  to  sv 
assigned  by  Aristophanes  had  been  the  true 
decree,  the  Athenians  would  have  bestowe 
matter :  but  we  know  that  the  decree  was 
and  therefore  we  must  search  for  the  cause  c 
of  Thucydides  on  these  scandals  of  tlie  time  '. 
great  historian  as  implying  a  defective  view 
man  who  undertakes  to  relate  &cte,  and  witl 
keeping  out  of  sight  a  set  of  causes  of  a  certa 
to  be  tiiost  powerful,  if  not  paramount.  Hii 
contrasted  ivich  tbat  of  Herodotos  who  is  sup 
of  the  iavasion  of  Hellas  to  the  desire  of  Ate 
slaves.  See  vol.  i.  page  371.  Hencethehisto 
movements  of  nations  to  personal  and  priva 
the  writer  who  seems  to  think  that  the  worl 
what  larger  liinges.  In  short,  all  great  won 
trifles  being  the  lust  of  men  for  unpriucipl© 
dides  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  such  triflt 
'a  great  detective  history.'  Uahafiy,  Pre 
tori/,  i.  15.  The  inference  is  that  the  true  c 
are  to  be  found  in  those  personal  anecdotes 
of  Herodotoa  is  so  lavishly  embellished.  Th 
rative  has  shown  that  any  such  idea  is  whoU; 
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k1  the  wnrd  to  be  taken  in  both  wijrs.  Wi 
that  D(  tbe  comic  poet  tbat  Aspaala  at  anj  tiins  made  Ii 
she  MTlainlj  cannot  have  done  lo  when  she  waa  living 
time  when  the  decree  of  exdoiion  against  the  Heg«iis: 
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have  seen  that  of  these  anecdotes  some  are  absurd,  some  superfluous,  APP» 
some  impossible,  while  others  absolutely  exclude  each  other  or  con-  -  _  */  j; 
tradict  grave  historical  statements  which  no  critic  or  historian  has  ever 
tliought  of  calling  into  question.  Of  these  grave  statements  one  of  the 
most  important  relates  to  the  incessant  importunities  of  the  Peisistra- 
tidai  at  the  court  of  Sousa  for  an  immediate  invasion  of  Hellas  by  the 
Persian  king,  Herod,  v.  96,  see  vol.  i.  page  452.  Yet  when  Dareios 
receives  the  tidings  that  the  temple  of  Kybebe  at  Sardeis  has  been 
burnt  by  Athenians  and  lonians,  he  asks  who  the  Athenians  may  be,  and 
then  enjoins  his  slaves  to  bid  him  every  day  before  dinner  to  remember 
these  offenders  against  the  majesty  of  his  name.  It  would  be  scarcely 
more  absurd  to  represent  Louis  XIV.  as  asking  who  the  English  might 
be,  years  after  James  II.  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  St.  Germain's.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  reject  the  fact  that  the  Peisistratidai  were  present  at 
Sousa  with  a  definite  political  purpose ;  and  therefore  we  reject  un- 
hesitatingly the  story  of  the  theatrical  indignation  of  Dareios  on  hearing 
of  the  burning  of  Sardeis.  There  is  probably  not  a  single  personal 
anecdote  in  Herodotos  on  which  greater  reliance  can  be  placed.  There 
is  none  for  which  we  have  more  clearly  his  own  personal  authority 
than  the  story  of  the  feast  of  Attaginos  :  yet  we  have  the  most  cogent 
reasons  for  thinking  that  Thersandros  spoke  to  the  historian  under  a 
mistaken  impression.  See  vol.  i.  page  571.  Herodotos  therefore  cannot 
in  this  respect  be  brought  forward  to  the  disadvantage  of  Thucydides. 

But  the  description  which  Aristophanes  gave  of  Perikles  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  historians  who  have  dealt  with  the  history  of 
this  time.  See  notes  1323,  1475, 1503, 1989.  These  pictures  represent 
him  as  concealing  under  his  cold  and  reserved  manner  the  dispositions  of 
a  selfish  sensualist,  led  away  by  any  who  would  pander  to  his  vices.  '  The 
Peloponnesian  war,'  says  Mr.  Maliaffy,  Proleg,  Anc.  IlisU  12,  *  had  its 
deep  causes  in  the  jealousy  of  race  and  the  collision  of  larger  interests 
according  to  both  these  authors  and  Thukydides  '  [r'.e.  according  to  the 
comic  poets  and  to  the  historian],  *  yet  they '  [the  comic  poets  and 
other  writers  of  the  day]  ^  asserted  the  flame  to  have  been  kindled,  not 
by  the  Korkyra^n  dispute,  but  by  a  much  smaller  and  meaner  one, 
nearer  home,  and  affecting  the  interests,  not  of  nations,  but  of  one 
individual,  Aspasia.  They  persisted  in  asserting  that  the  great  man 
was  led  against  his  better  reason  by  the  charms  of  this  able  and 
fascinating  woman.  They  regarded  her  as  a  power  in  the  state. 
When  Perikles  defended  her,  he  was  moved,  as  he  was  moved  but 
once  again  in  his  life.  When  she  allied  herself  to  a  low  fellow  afYer 
his  death,  she  at  once  made  him  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  state.' 

Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  by  which  Perikles  was 
guided,  his  whole  policy,  as  it -has  been  described  to  us,  is  clear, 
definite,  and  imswerving.  He  started  with  certain  ideas :  and  he  worked 
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these  out  steadily  and  consistently  to  the  end.  There  is  not  the  fidnteit 
shadow  of  ground  for  thinking  that  he  was  led  against  his  better  reason 
by  AspaBia  or  by  anyone  else  :  and  to  assert  that  the  mind  of  Aspasii 
was  so  exalted  as  to  suggest  to  Perikles  this  deep  and  comprehensiTe 
policy  would  not  suit  Mr.  Mahaffy*s  purpose.  The  agitation  of 
Perikles  in  defending  Aspasia  was  remarkable  only  because  it  WM 
Perikles  who  was  agitafed.  The  Athenian  Dikastai  were  habituated  to 
such  scenes,  and  counted  upon  seeing  them.  The  marriage  or  union  of 
Aspasia  with  Lysikles  seems  to  rest  on  the  slender  authority  of  Aris* 
tophanes,  who  represents  the  man  as  a  kind  of  Kleon;  but  if  Asptim 
made  him  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  state,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  a  leader  who  fulfilled  his  duty  by  doing  nothing.  But  serionalj 
it  may  be  asked  whether  we  are  to  look  to  the  comic  poets  of  any  age 
for  true  estimates  of  the  public  or  private  life  of  the  men  whom  they 
may  hold  up  to  ridicule  for  the  amusement  of  their  hearers.  Sokrates 
may  have  been  a  very  poor  philosopher,  and  may  have  followed  a  mis- 
taken method  :  but  he  was  not  the  absent-minded  stargazer  which  Aris- 
tophanes asserts  him  to  have  been.  Note  1475.  We  know  that  this 
description  of  him  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth ;  nor  from  a  comic 
poet  can  we  well  expect  much  more.  Not  many  delusions  respecting 
the  value  of  alleged  historical  evidence  have  been  more  mischievous 
than  the  notion  that  the  statements  of  comic  poets  are  to  be  taken 
seriously,  as  representing  the  real  facts  of  the  time,  unless  we  have 
actual  testimony  to  outweigh  them.  It  would  be  far  safer  to  lay  down 
the  reverse  of  this  rule  and  to  say  that  they  may  in  all  cases  be  rejected 
except  where  we  have  positive  collateral  testimony  in  their  favour. 
Without  the  slightest  authority  the  comic  poets  of  Athens  have  been 
exalted  into  conscientious  teachers  of  disinterested  morality  who  in  the 
midst  of  a  hard  and  unbelieving  generation  were  compelled  to  adopt 
the  only  means  by  which  they  could  hope  to  win  the  public  car.  Thus 
the  idea  has  been  formed  that  when  Aristophanes  says  anything  about 
Perikles,  Sokrates,  or  any  other  prominent  citizen,  he  is  jivimd  facie^  and 
failing  distinct  proof  to  the  contrar}',  to  be  believed.  Kather  we  may 
say  that,  apart  from  the  clearest  corroborative  testimony,  he  is  not  to 
be  believed.  Mr.  Grote,  Hist,  Gv,  viii.  454,  has  rightly  insisted  that 
the  comic  poets  were  never  *  regarded  at  Athens  in  the  light  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  us  by  modem  criticism.*  The  judgement  passed 
by  Aristophanes  on  Sokrates  is  treated  with  contemptuous  silence  by 
Cicero,  who,  Tusc,  Qiioest.  v.  4,  describes  the  sj'stem  of  the  great 
philosopher  in  terms  diametrically  contradicting  the  libels  of  the 
Athenian  comic  stage.  If  the  Aristophanic  picture  of  Sokrates  is  to 
be  put  aside  as  wortli  little  or  nothing,  we  cannot  attach  more  worth 
to  what  Aristophanes  says  of  Perikles.  In  fact,  these  things  are  the 
mere  work  of  scandal-mongers ;  and  if  history  is  to  be  drawn  up  from 
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and  after  their  reports,  the  reputation  of  no  man  oan  be  safe.  But 
there  must  have  been,  it  may  be  said,  some  eource  for  the  slanders  of 
Aristophanes.  Mr.  Grote  finds  this  source  in  Xanthippos,  the  son  of 
Perikles.  '  It  was  from  that  worthless  young  man,  who  died  of  the 
Athenian  epidemic  during  the  lifetime  of  Perikles,  that  his  political 
enemies  and  the  comic  'writers  of  the  day  obtained  the  pretended 
revelations  yrhich  served  them  as  matter  for  scandalous  libel  on  the 
privacy  of  this  distinguished  man.'  Hist,  Gr,  vi.  137.  By  giving 
credence  to  such  slanders  we  may  easily  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
all  men  are  filthy  and  all  the  purposes  of  life  ridiculous ;  but  we  shall 
scarcely  succeed  in  taking  that  broad  and  impartial  view  which  shall 
assign  to  each  set  of  causes  its  own  proportionate  value.  It  is  imneces- 
aary  to  paint  Perikles  as  in  any  way  better  than  he  was ;  but  we  must 
take  into  account  the  political  constitution  under  which  Athenian 
citizens  lived  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  by  which  their 
lives  and  their  judgements  were  moulded,  before  we  can  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  the  secondary  motives  by  which  they  may  have  been 
influenced.  If  for  any  given  act  we  have  an  adequate,  much  more  if 
we  have  any  constraining,  cause,  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  seek  out 
and  parade  an  inadequate  one. 
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THE   INVESTING   LINES   OF  THE   SPARTANS  AT   PLATAIAI. 

I  HAVE  given  in  the  text  the  narrative  of  this  escape  as  it  has  been 
related  by  Tlmcydides.  This  narrative  seems  to  be  full  of  difficulties, 
and  these  we  are  bound  to  look  fairly  in  the  face,  even  though  the  means 
may  be  lacking  for  determining  the  real  course  of  events. 

Plataiai  was  invested  by  a  joint  force  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies. 
Thuc.  ii.  71,  1.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  told  what  the  numbers  of 
this  army  may  have  been ;  but  it  is  said  that  for  seventy  days  and 
nights  consecutively,  the  whole  force,  working  in  relays,  ii.  75,  3,  was 
occupied  in  throwing  up  the  mound  by  which  they  purposed  to  ascend 
the  wall  and  so  to  storm  the  city.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  city  wall  this  mound  may  have  embraced,  the  historian 
does  not  say.     Probably  it  may  not  have  exceeded  an  eighth  part. 

Having  tried  in  vain  to  attain  their  end  in  this  way,  Archidamos,  it 
would  seem,  determined  to  withdraw  the  main  part  of  his  army,  which 
would  be  needed  at  home  to  gather  in  the  harvest ;  and  the  words  of 
Thucydides,  fiipog  /icV  ri  KaraXinovTic  tov  orpaTOvilov  irtpuTti\il^ov 
rii^  -Kokiv  kvkX^j  ii.  78,  1,  clearly  imply  that  the  rest  of  the  army  had 
departed  before  those  who  were  left  behind  even  began  the  task  of  cir- 
cnmvallation  which  was  now  before  them. 
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Thii  task  was  finished  about  the  time  of  die  autaiimil  eqidi 

.   imlees  the  circle  vas  complete,  it  ia  obTiotu  that  the  work  1 

pnicticall)r  useless.     The  Plataians  would  certainly  Iiare  nu 

attempt  in  the  direction  in  which  they  would  be  spued  Hu 

Bud  risk  of  climbing  the  blockading  wall. 

How  many  of  the  Spartan  and  Theban  troops  were  left  to  « 
this  work,  we  cannot  say  positdTelj.  In  Thncydides  ficpac  ' 
always  a  considerable  portion  of  any  given  whole ;  but  it 
denotes  some  part  less  than  the  half. 

By  less  than  half,  then,  of  the  force  with  which  aome  twv 
and  a  half  earlier  Archidamos  had  iuTaded  the  PI  its  inn  terri 
which  had  worked  on  the  mound  day  and  night  during  the  who 
time  to  very  little  purpose,  a  doable  investing  wall  was  nu 
the  whole  circle  of  the  city,  and  rused  in  little  more  than  two 

The  number  of  fighting  men  blockaded  in  the  city  wu  460 
these  80  were  Athenians.  To  get  at  the  population  of  the  cil 
the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  had  been  sent  i 
nhould  probably  have  to  multiply  these  400  by  10 ;  and  to 
of  4000  thus  obtained  we  can  scarcely  add  less  than  ISOO 
slaves.  The  circuit  of  a  city  containing  some  6000  inbabitaa 
crat^ly  not  be  small :  and  that  of  Plataiai,  so  far  as  it  can  1 
tained  by  an  examinalion  of  the  ground,  was  probably  not  lei 
mile  and  a  half.*'*'  The  circumference  of  the  inveating  wall  i 
course,  be  indefinitely  larger. 

That  such  a  wall  could  have  been  b^;un  and  fimabed  in  two 
months  by  less  than  half  the  army  which  had  attacked  Flatai 
spring,  seems  of  itself  almost  incredible,  even  if  we  suppose 
wall  was  built  in  the  rudest  way  and  with  just  strength  enough  I 
the  besiegers  to  hold  their  ground  against  any  sally  from  the  cil 
attack  from  without.  But,  tax  from  contenting  themselves  i 
such  imperfect  defence,  they  cany  round  the  whole  city  two 
trie  walls  inclosing  a  space  uxteen  feet  is  width.  This  opt 
WM  covered  over,  the  roof  furnishing  a  walk  for  the  troope  o) 
This  upper  way  was  defended  by  battlements,  iroA^cic  (ere 
brick  roofed  with  tiles),  while  at  intervals  of  every  tea  bat 
rose  a  tower,  likewise  roofed,  planning  the  whole  wall,  and  lei 
passage  except  through  a  covered  way  or  corridor  in  the  centz 

That  Spartans  of  all  people  should  ever  attempt  to  build  sue 
ia  to  the  last  degree  unlikely;  that  they  should  finish  such  k 
three  months,  seems  altogether  impossible. 
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The  space  roofed  in  between  the  two  investing  walls  was  used  as  APP. 
a  place  of  abode  by  the  blockaders,  roic  ^vXa£iv,  ill.  21,  3.  But  what  ^-  ,' — * 
did  Thucjdides  mean  by  the  word  ^vXa«:cc  as  used  here  ?  In  ii.  78, 2, 
ho  distinctly  says  that  none  remained  of  the  original  invading  force 
except  the  ^vkoKiq  rov  rtixovgy  half  of  whom  were  Spartans,  half 
Thebans.  If  then,  as  it  would  seem,  these  fpv\at:ec  all  had  quarters 
assigned  to  them  in  the  covered  space  between  the  walls,  it  would  follow 
that  no  force  was  incamped  outside  the  blockading  wall. 

But  when  the  falling  of  the  tile  work  from  one  of  the  battlements 
betrays  the  attempt  of  the  Plataians,  the  army,  we  are  told,  rushed  to 
the  wall,  TO  trTparvKihov  tvi  to  TtixoQ  C^pfjujaty^  iii.  22,  6.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  suppose  that  this  phrase  merely  means  that  the  men  who  had 
been  sleeping  below  went  up  to  the  open  walk  between  the  battlements 
on  the  wall.  The  words  imply  the  incampment  of  the  main  besieging 
force  at  some  spot  without  the  investing  wall, — a  fact  which  seems 
altogether  inconsistent  with  iii.  21,  8.  Whether  tlie  300,  mentioned  in 
iiL  22,  8,  came  from  the  camp,  or  issued  from  the  covered  space  between 
the  walls,  we  are  not  told. 

In  short,  the  more  closely  we  examine  the  narrative,  the  less  distinct 
does  it  appear.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  wall  would  have 
without  it  a  trench  or  moat,  which  supplied  the  earth  for  the  bricks  of 
which  the  wall  was  built.  That  the  besiegers  raised  their  concentric 
walls  with  a  trench  or  moat  on  either  side,  we  are  expressly  told,  the 
outer  one,  on  the  night  of  the  Plataian  adventure,  being  full  of  water, 
while  the  others,  strangely  enough,  were,  it  would  seem,  dry.  If  this 
double  moat  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the 
Plataians,  it  also  involved  serious  danger  for  the  besiegers, — for,  if,  as 
Thucydides  implies,  these  were  all  lodged  within  their  walls,  and  if  they 
were  too  few  to  maintain  a  post  without  this  circle,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  might  be  shut  in  by  any  attacking  force  from  Athens,  and  would 
then  be  between  two  fires. 

But  if  these  three  lines  of  concentric  trenches  were  ever  excavated, 
it  must  be  possible  to  trace  them  still.  This  is,  apparently,  not  the  case ; 
and  it  becomes  therefore  the  more  likely  that  the  narrative  of  Thucy- 
dides is  the  result  of  a  strange  confusion  between  the  city  wall  of 
Plataiai  and  blockading  lines.  The  description  of  the  defences  raised 
by  the  besiegers  is  precisely  that  of  the  ordinary  walls  of  Greek  or  of 
medieval  German  towns :  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mistake  of 
Thucydides  was  caused  by  wrong  information.  We  have  no  reasons 
for  supposing  that  he  himself  visited  Plataiai,  like  those  which  make  it 
almost  certain  that  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 

The  growth  of  the  story  which  Thucydides  has  followed  is  no  matter 
for  surprise.  The  successful  conquest  of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  their 
way  by  the  double-besieging  wall  would  indefinitely  enhance  the  glory 
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APP.  of  the  little  band  which  found  its  way  to  Athens ;  and  it  is  no  tnjnsdoe 
^^  ,'  ^  to  Thucjdides,  if  we  say  that  he  did  not  much  care  to  submit  his  in- 
formation in  this  case  to  minute  scrutiny.  He  has  made  the  most  of 
the  Plataian  episode,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  would  gladly  avail  himself 
of  any  incidents  which  would  bring  into  stronger  relief  the  awAilneaa 
of  the  tragedy. 

It  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  way  in  which  the  Plataians  made  their  escape,  the  bemegen 
never  built  the  concentric  walls  described  by  Thucydides  in  iiL  21. 

But  if  his  account  is  to  be  rejected,  it  is  no  necessary  duty  of  the 
modern  historian  to  say  how  the  events  took  place.  If  the  besicgen 
were  really  masters  of  such  a  double  wall  as  is  here  described,  then  it 
would  seem  that  in  some  way  or  other  they  had  managed,  whether 
before  or  afler  the  departure  of  Archidamos,  to  get  possession  of  thecitj 
wall, — the|Plataians  being  cooped  up  within  a  narrower  circle  in  the  town, 
.  \  and  protected  only  by  their  streets  and  houses.  These  would,  therefore, 
be  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  if  the  latter  chose  to  fini^  the 
work  of  destruction :  but  the  Spartans,  we  are  told,  were  especiallj 
anxious  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered  voluntarily,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  having  to  give  it  up  in  the  event  of  a  peace  being  made 
with  Athens  on  anything  like  equal  terms.  They  would  thus  be 
naturally  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  useless  loss  to  themselves  by 
descending  to  attack  the  Plataians,  while  these  would  have  as  much 
difficulty  in  getting  over  that  which  had  been  their  own  wall,  as  if  it 
had  been  built  by  the  enemy. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  in  this  Appendix  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,  by  whom,  as  I  gladly  acknowledge,  mj 
attention  was  specially  caUed  to  the  subject. 


APPENDIX  L.     (Page  199). 

CONVENTION   BETWEEN  TUE   AKARNANIANS   AND   THE   AMBRAKIOTS. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  the  convention  made  by  the  contending  parties 
afler  the  departure  of  Demosthenes  to  Athens.  The  statement  of 
Thucydides,  iii.  114,  4,  that  this  convention  was  made  in  the  territory 
of  Oiniadai,  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  Ambrakiots  who  with  the 
Peloponnesians  had  taken  refuge  with  Salynthios  had  marched  through 
the  whole  territory  lying  between  the  Ambrakian  gulf  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheloos,  and  that  on  reaching  Oiniadai  the  Peloponnesians 
foimd  themselves  without  ships  for  crossing  the  strait  while  the  Am- 
brakiots were  cut  off  from  their  own  homes  by  the  intervening  lands  of 
two  hostile  tribes.     This  fact  is  inferred  fbom  the  words  ocTcp  tif^ 
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furayioTtiffav  vaph  SaXvi^O/ov,  tbe  last  word  being  moreover  a  con-  APP. 
jectural  emendation  for  SaXvvdeov :  but  in  addition  to  this  change  it  _  /  - 
becomes  necessary  to  construe  the  aorist  as  a  pluperfect,  while  the  rela* 
live,  dislocated  from  its  antecedent,  is  made  to  do  duty  for  the  con- 
junction '  whither.*  This  is  doing  a  violence  to  language  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  use  even  of  Thucydides;  but  in  truth  the  clause  is  wholly 
imnecessary,  and  there  are  more  instances  of  glosses  thus  introduced 
ihan  of  the  substitution  of  aorists  for  pluperfects.  But  there  seems  to 
be  very  little  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Peloponnesians  and  Am- 
brakiots  were  at  Oiniadai  when  the  convention  was  made.  The 
former  might  perhaps  be  protected  in  their  retreat  from  the  Agraian 
land  by  the  terms  of  the  convention  between  Menedaios  and  Demos- 
thenes, although  even  this  is  doubtful,  as  the  Akarnanians  might  very 
well  insist  that  they  applied  only  during  the  time  necessary  for  reach- 
ing the  first  friendly  territory  :  but  even  if  these  were  thus  protected, 
the  Ambrakiots  were  especially  exempted  from  the  trace,  and  would 
be  liable  to  attack  from  the  enemies  who  had  already  killed  200  of 
them  on  the  road  from  Olpai.  To  escape  this  danger  they  would  have 
to  march  in  the  centre  of  the  force ;  and  then  comes  the  difficulty,  if 
not  the  absurdity,  of  supposing  that  the  Ambrakiots  would  leave  the 
lands  of  a  friendly  tribe  not  more  than  30  miles  from  their  own  home 
to  march  through  a  hostile  country  only  in  order  to  reach  a  point  some 
70  miles  distant  from  Ambrakia,  and  to  go  through  the  superfluous 
ceremony  of  the  return  march.  It  was,  further,  more  likely  that  the 
Akarnanians  would  allow  the  Ambrakiots  to  depart  unmolested  from 
the  Agraian  land  than  from  Oiniadai  where  they  could  crush  them  at 
will,  and  where  the  Peloponnesians  would  be  compelled  to  abandon 
them,  unless  they  carried  them  over  to  Peloponnesos.  For  all  these 
reasons  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  convention  was  made  while  the 
fugitives  were  still  with  Salynthios,  and  that  the  words  c£  Oiyiadwy 
apply  only  to  the  Peloponnesians.  This  would  be  an  awkwardness  of  ex- 
pression of  which  Thucydides  is  constantly  guilty.  Having  stated  that 
a  convention  was  made  guaranteeing  a  safe  retreat  to  both,  he  added 
the  words  which  show  that  for  the  Peloponnesians  it  included  a  safe 
conduct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloos.  I  believe  therefore  that  the 
Ambrakiots  went  northwards  to  their  own  home,  while  the  Pelopon- 
nesians marched  southwards.  The  very  fact  of  the  convention  being 
made  at  all  seems  to  prove  that  the  truce  agreed  on  with  Demosthenes 
was  held  to  be  at  an  end  when  the  Peloponnesians  reached  the  Agraian 
territory.  If  it  was  meant  to  last  until  Menedaios  and  his  followers 
were  fairly  at  sea  from  whatever  part  of  the  coast  they  might  set  out, 
there  was  no  need  of  any  fresh  convention  at  all.  If  again  there  was 
need  of  a  fresh  agreement,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Peloponnesians 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  march  unmolested,  after  a  crushing 
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AFF.  defeat,  th^jugh  the  whole  length  of  ^T™*"*"",  cuiTiiig  wil 
moreover,  the  remnant  of  the  eaemy  aguost  vhotn  the  Aka 
nere  bo  embittered.  Lastly,  if  new  tenna  ware  needed,  it  is  1 
to  suppose  that  the  Anibrakiote  would  have  conaented  to  mat 
40  miles  further  away  from  Ambnkia  only  to  march  back  agai 
for  the  Felopoanesiaaa  the  penniamon  to  go  to  Oiniadai  wonU 
necemary.  Escape  Trom  the  Ambrakian  gulf  would  isTidre  Hb 
encountering  Korkyraian  ships,  even  if  Peloponnesian  veMe 
make  their  way  thither  for  the  pnrpose  of  taking  them 
Oiniadai  they  would  probably  uot  be  detuned  long  before  tb 
of  ships  to  carry  them  home. 

Whatever  Thucydides  may  have  meant  to  say,  this  pan 
marked  ioaCance  of  the  trouble  which  a  man  gives  when  be 
take  pains  to  express  his  meaning  dearly. 


APPENDIX  M.     (Page  203.) 

OEOORAPHT  OF  FTIXIS  AKD  SPHAKTERIA. 


Thuctdides,  ir.  8,  speaks  only  of  one  harbour  and  one  island; 
especially  notes,  iv.  13,  that  the  Athenian  fleet  on  retaming  le 
of  Demosthenes  was .  compelled  to  retreat  to  Protf,  an  islet 
about  tive  miles,  becauHe,  being  unable  to  enter  the  harbour  ii 
the  Peloponneuan  sliips,  they  could  find  no  nearer  shelter. 

According  to  Thucydides,  the  passage  at  tlie  northern  end  ol 
teria  would  he  about  70  yards  in  width,  the  southern  passage  bi 
yards  or  perhaps  more.  ]f  the  wc»'d  fiiytdoq  as  applied  to  thi 
means  its  length,  it  should  be  not  two  miles  long ;  if  it  denote 
cumference,  its  length  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Now  thi 
water  of  the  present  harbour  of  Navarino  is  formed  by  the  i 
Sphagia  which  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length.  Tlie  northern 
instead  of  being  about  ,-70  yards  in  width,  is  150  yards  wi 
southern  entrance,  which  to  admit  eight  or  nine  triremes 
needed  at  the  utmost  to  be  little  more  thsn  300  yards  wide, : 
But  across  the  northern  passage  between  Sphagia  and  the  n 
lies  a  bar  with  only  eighteen  inches  of  water  upon  it;  and  ii 
must  have  been  much  greater  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  to 
trireme  to  pass  over  it.  Thucydides,  further,  speaks,  iv.  8,  'i 
intention  of  the  Spartans  to  close  both  the  chonnds  by  lashing 
the  broadsides  of  triremes  with  their  heads  facing  the  sea.  Tb 
be  done  easily  in  a  channel  70  yards  wide,  aud  without  mudi  d 
in  one  of  which  the  width  is  130  yards;  but  it  could  scai 
attempted  when  the  width  extends  to  1300  yards. 
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Here,  theD,  we  have  a  number  of  measurements  in  which  the  de-       APP. 

Bcription  of  Thucydides  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  harbour  of  , ,    ^ 

Navarino  and  the  island  now  called  Sphagia.  This  harbour  may  be 
spoken  of,  roughly,  as  being  four  miles  in  length  and  breadth, — a  size 
seemingly  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  phrase  of  the  historian  who 
simply  says  that  it  was  '  not  small/  On  this  point  not  much  stress  can 
be  laid  on  the  language  of  a  writer  who  is  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
positive  ideas  by  negative  phrases,  and  who  can  speak  of  events  as 
recent  which  took  place  at  least  50  years  ago,  see  note  786. 

But  Demosthenes  chose  Pylos  specially  as  a  harbour ;  and  the  main 
entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Navarino  is  oflen  dangerous  with  a  south 
or  southwest  wind,  while  the  northern  channel  is  exposed  to  a  con- 
tinual surf.  Hence  Dr.  Arnold  asks  whether  Demosthenes  could  have 
oonsidered  this  a  harbour,  or  have  been  tempted  to  establish  himself 
within  it ;  but  it  is  possible  that  with  a  deeper  northern  channel  the 
surf  would  be  neither  so  continuous  nor  so  formidable. 

If  then  the  harbour  of  Pylos  was  the  present  bay  of  Navarino,  it 
must  have  undergone  vast  changes  during  the  last  four-and-twenty 
centuries.  Some  of  these  changes  need  not  surprise  us.  An  accumu- 
lation  of  sand  might  easily  have  reduced  the  water  in  the  northern 
channel  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  while  the  depth  of  the  southern 
channel  might  be  greatly  increased.  But  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  account  for  the  changed  dimensions  both  of  the  island  and  the 
bay.  According  to  Thucydides  the  whole  distance  between  the  pro- 
montory of  Koryphasion  and  the  mainland  to  the  southeast  would  not 
exceed  two  miles :  the  distance  between  Paleokastro  and  the  land  oppo- 
site to  the  southern  end  of  Sphagia  is  not  less,  than  four  miles.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible,  or  even  likely,  that  Thucydides  who  probably  never 
saw  the  place  may  not  have  been  accurately  informed  :  and  Dr.  Arnold 
notes  that  modern  writers  have  been  not  less  inaccurate  than  Thucy- 
dides, the  width  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  ofNavarino  being  given 
in  James's  Naval  History  as  GOO  yards,  whereas  it  is  at  least  1200.  But 
we  cannot  assume  without  adequate  reason  that  the  basin  ofNavarino  in 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  was  *  not  so  large  as  now  we  find  it,'  Grote, 
Hist.  Or,  vi.  437.  The  depth  of  water  through  the  whole  bay  is  too 
great  to  account  for  any  such  enlargement  as  would  bring  the  descrip- 
tion of  Thucydides  into  agreement  with  the  existing  geography  of 
Sphagia  and  Navarino.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  several  objects  mentioned  his  account  is  fairly  in  har- 
mony with  that  geography.  But  this  may  be  said  of  Paleokastro  and 
the  lake  which  lies  to  the  east  of  it.  Here  we  have  a  promontory  tlio 
circumference  of  which  agrees  tolerably  with  the  size  (fityeOog)  which 
he  assigns  to  Sphakteria.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  promontory  a 
jiarrow  channel  connects  this  lake  or  fishery  of  Osmyn  Aga  with  the 
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y  or  Hnrarino ;  and  if  erer  there  wu  *  northern  channel,  this  1 
intirely  closed  by  ridges  of  .sand.  Bnt  it  is  at  the  leaat  poosi 
Bucb  a  chaanel  may  hare  existed,  and  that  it  majr  have  bei 
enough  to  admit  two  triremes  abreast,  while  the  narrowing 
BOUihorn.  chadnel  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect,  if  the  0[H 
correct  that  the  lake  of  Osmyn  Aga,  instead  of  hang  ot  recant 
tion,  AS  Colonel  Leake  supposed,  is  gradually  filling  ap.  "Dai 
moreo7er  describes  Sphakteria  as  doping  towards  the  weat, 
was  precipitous  towards  the  north  and  east.  The  same  may 
ofPaleokastro;  and  a  more  minnte  scrutiny  would  be  needed 
it  could  be  asserted  of  this  promontory  that  it  cannot  have 
ita  centre  the  spring  of  water  on  wGich  the  Spartans  depa 
Sphakteria. 

But  if  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  Paleokastro  was  an  ia 
foUowB  that  the  present  geography  of  Sphagia  and  Navari 
repeated  preyisely  in  tliat  of  Pyloa  and  Sphakteria.  Here  were  t 
islands  and  two  harbours,  of  which  the  northern  island  and  the  I 
harbour  were  alone  occupied  by  the  Spartans.  On  this  hypo< 
aeems  impossible  to  explain  why  Thucydides  speaks  only  \>{  oa 
and  one  harbour,  and  why  he  sends  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Prob 
nearest  place  of  shelter,  when  they  could  at  once  eail  throi 
northern  channel  of  the  southern  harbour  at  less  than  oae-fi 
the  distance.  A  death-blow  seems  to  be  thus  dealt  to  the  theor 
regnrds  Paleokastro  as  the  Sphakteria  of  Thucydides. 

On  the  other  hand  Strabo  iays  that  the  island  in  which  the  : 
hoplites  were  taken  by  Demostbenea  and  Kleon  was  called  Spl 
Sphakteria  indifferently :  but  Pliny  speaks  of  three  islands 
Sphagia  as  lying  in  front  of  Pyloa.  We  may  evade  this  diffic 
holding  either  that  two  of  these  three  were  mere  rocks,  or  that 
here  making  a  mi  stake. 

On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  Ukelihood  seems  ta  incline  tow 
identification  of  the  bay  of  Pylos  with  that  of  Navarino;  bu 
conclumoD  should  be  accepted,  we  must  regard  the  measu 
given  by  Thucydides  as  not  merely  inaccurate  but  glaringly 
The  intention  of  the  Spartans  to  close  up  the  southern  chi 
lashing  triremes  together  is  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  At 
nectod  with  thia  narrative.  The  average  depth  of  thia  paM* 
least  35  fiithoma.  What  amount  of  change  in  the  phymod  Aw 
the  surrounding  country  would  be  effected  by  the  redttcdoi 
water  to  a  depth  which  would  leave  a  channel  wide  enough  ■ 
eight  or  nins  triremes  to  enter  abreast?  and  what  grounds  are  t 
euppoaing  thst  the  depth  of  water  then  was  much  what  it  is  n 
that  the  difference  in  the  width  of  the  channels  has  been  caused 
abra^on  of  the  bud  7    If  the  width  and  dqtth  of  the  c^uumel  we 
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what  they  are  now,  then  Thucydides  waa  either  misinfonned  or  wholly       APP. 
mistaken  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Spartans  to  block  it  up  with  triremes  ^^  ^'     ^ 
lashed  together. 


APPENDIX  N.     (Page  358.) 

EVIDENCE   OF  DIOKLEIDES  AND   ANDOKIDES. 

Thucydides  dismisses  the  whole  affair  of  the  Hermokopid  plot  with  the 
emphatic  assertion  that  neither  at  the  time  nor  at  any  subsequent 
period  was  an3rthing  known  with  certainty  about  it,  vi.  60,  2.  He  does 
not  condescend  to  notice  the  story  of  Diokleides  or  the  fiite  of  that 
informer.  He  does  not  (whatever  be  his  motive)  even  name  Andokides, 
whose  ^confession  led  to  the  execution  of  Diokleides.  The  stories  of 
these  two  informers  are  examined  minutely  by  Mr.  Grote,  Hist,  Gr, 
Part  IL  ch.  Iviii. ;  but  there  is  no  great  interest  and  except  from  a 
judicial  point  of  view  no  great  profit  in  bringing  home  particular 
fidsehoods  to  so-called  witnesses  who  are  all  proved  to  be  liars.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Andokides  is  the  witness  to  whom  Thucydides 
ascribes  the  final  revelations,  such  as  they  were,  about  the  Hermokopid 
plot,  vi.  60 :  but  all  that  the  historian  says  of  him  is  that  one  of  his 
fellow-prisoners,  believing  that  he  had  good  groimds  for  thiuking  him 
guilty,  begged  him  to  quiet  the  people  by  giving  his  own  version  of  the 
affair,  whether  true  or  false,  pointing  out  to  him  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  better  to  secure  immunity  by  confessing  guilt  even  if  he  were 
innocent  than  to  be  put  to  death  for  denying  his  complicity  in  the  plot, 
though  his  denial  be  ever  so  true.  Thucydides  adds  that  this  prisoner 
(Andokides)  charged  himself  with  the  crime  and  named  as  his  accoin- 
plices  a  certain  number  of  the  prisoners  against  whom  Diokleides  had 
given  information,  and  that  the  men  thus  accused  by  him  were  put 
to  death  while  be  and  those  whom  he  had  not  accused  were  set  at 
liberty.  In  his  oration  on  the  Mysteries,  delivered  some  14  or  15 
years  later,  Andokides  told  a  story  which  denied  his  own  guilt.  As 
both  the  stories  cannot  be  true,  we  may  very  safely  regard  both  as  false. 
The  tale  of  Diokleides  is  on  the  face  of  it  incredible.  A  powerful  band 
of  conspirators  is  not  likely  to  bribe  into  silence  a  man  who  has  become 
possessed  of  their  secret.  Still  less,  failing  to  give  him  the  money 
which  they  had  promised,  are  they  likely  to  let  him  go  and  inform 
against  them.  In  one  point  only  is  the  story  of  Diokleides  borne  out  by 
Andokides.  The  former  in  drawing  his  picture  of  the  midnight  com- 
pany issuing  out  into  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  de&cing  the  Hermai 
said  that  he  could  plainly  see  their  faces  and  distinguish  their  features 
by  the  light  of  the  full  moon.    Plutarch,  AIL  20,  and  Diodoros,  xiii.  2, 
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APF.  ^th  assert  that  the  informer  tbos  Btuidfl  self-coiiTicted,  u  at  Uu 
^-  in  qaSstioa  it  vas  new  moon.  Now,  however  littJe  &itli  is  to  be 
the  teetiroooy  of  Andokides,  we  may  p^e  him  credit  for  doing  fai 
to  upset  that  of  Diokleidea :  and  Andokides  nowhere  cwntrsdictsl 
to  the  state  of  the  moon.  Bat  this  prores  nothing  ibr  the  g 
oorrectnesE  of  the  narrative  of  either  of  tliese  men. 

Mr.  Grote  seems  to  accept  as  historical  the  nanative  of  And( 
deMi/fL  41 — 46,  that  the  Atbenuuts  were  led  to  attach  vast  impa 
to  the  revelatiosB  of  Diokleides  from  the  appeanmce  of  a  Boiotia) 
on  the  borders  of  Attioa;  that  all  die  citizens  were  pat  onder 
that  the  eenate  remained  all  night  in  the  Akiopolis,  while  die  Pi] 
occupied  the  bnUding  called  the  Tholos.  This  looks  veiy  mot 
an  exa^eiation  of  the  inddents  which  Tfaucydidea,  vL  61,  2,  iii 
to  a  time  immediately  following  the  confesmon  of  Asdokidea ;  i 
Thucydidea  nowhere  hints'  at  two  alarms  of  the  same  kiod,  ^ 
scarcely  justlBed  in  believing  diat  there  was  more  than  one  i 
authority  of  a  man  so  worthless  as  the  orator,  who,  if  not  fo 
banished,  was  constrained  from  the  in&my  attaching  to  his  o 
to  leave  Athena  and  to  remun  in  exile  for  many  yeata. 
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aTHSNIAH    IDEAS    OF     COHQDIST. 

That  Alkibiades  felt  or  expressed  an  absolute  assurance  of  the  i 
of  tiie  expedition  to  Sicily  is  beyond  question.  But  if  the 
which  Thucydidee  puts  into  hie  mouth,  vi.  16-18,  is  to  be  taken 
presenting  his  utterances  before  the  assembly,  the  scheme  of  agg 
which  he  proposed  is  certainly  not  boundless.  It  involves,  in  fiu: 
little  more  than  the  parpose  of  Athenian  policy  as  set  fbi 
EuphemoB  in  his  speech  at  Eamarina,  page  365  tt  teq.  Thuc 
it  is  true,  speaks,  vi.  15,  2,  of  the  hope  which  Alkibiades  ente 
that  the  Athenians  might  through  him  become  masters  of  Gartl 
well  as  of  Sicily ;  but  Irom  the  pages  of  tlie  historian  we  have  ni 
ence  that  he  expressed  any  such  hope  at  AUiens,  or,  at  least. 
Assembly.  The  enterprise,  if  regarded  as  directed  against  Sicilj 
was  vast  enough  to  justify  all  that  Aristophanes  may  be  supp< 
say  about  it  in  his  comedy  of  the  Birds.  The  Carthaginians 
especially  in  the  description  of  the  comic  poet,  represented 
Libyan  cranes,  seem  to  work  on  the  side  of  Athena  rather  than  i 
her.  Birds,  1136.  There  remains  only  the  'etatement  of  Pli 
AUc.  17,  that  Alkibiades,  parading  his  distempered  dteauu  of  1 
coD^uest^  described  Sicily  as  a  land  which  would  anj^y  inexha 
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resources  for  carrying  on  the  war.  But  the  report  of  his  speech  by  APP. 
Thucydides  lends  no  countenance  to  this  assertion ;  and  the  heated  talk  -  _  ^' 
of  Alkibiades  and  his  firatemity  in  private  cannot  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  general  opinion  of  Athenian  statesmen  or  of  Athenian  citizens. 
The  picture  which  Plutarch  draws,  Nik,  xii.,  must,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  lack  of  any  distinct  corroboration  from  Thucydides,  be  referred  to 
these  private  conversations,  about  which  Thucydides  may  have  heard 
much  in  his  exile  from  Alkibiades  himself,  or  from  his  companions. 
The  Athenians  meditated  great  things,  but  so  far  as  our  evidence 
carries  us,  they  did  not  meditate  the  conquest  of  the  great  Phenician 
power  in  Africa. 


APPENDIX  P.    (Page  400.) 

VOYAGE   OF  THE   PELOPONNESIAN   HOPLITES  TO   LIBYA  AND   SICILY. 

NiEBUHB,  LecL  on  Anc.  Hist.  ii.  130,  speaks  of  these  hoplites  as  sailing 
from  Peloponnesos  to  the  African  shore,  because  the  nature  of  the 
ancient  galleys  required  them  to  sail  along  the  coast,  and  because,  if 
they  had  sailed  along  the  coasts  of  Epeiros  and  Italy,  they  would  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Korkyraian  and  Athenian  ships  near  Nau- 
paktos  and  Korkyra.  But  in  the  first  place  the  history  of  this  year 
shows  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  not  deterred  from  venturing  across 
the  Ionian  sea  from  fear  of  the  Athenian  fieets,  see  pages  382, 388,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  next  place  if  the  ancient  gaUey  could  not  go  fiEir  from  shore, 
the  way  from  Peloponnesos  to  Sicily,  taking  Kyren^  on  their  voyage, 
would  have  been  the  last  which  they  would  think  of  adopting.  From 
cape  Tainaron,  whence  these  troops  set  out,  the  nearest  point  of  the 
African  coast  is  not  less  than  300  miles  distant,  and  from  Krete  not  less 
than  200  miles ;  and  Spartans  now  were  not  likely  to  regard  so  long  a 
passage  across  the  open  sea  with  much  less  terror  than  the  Theraians 
are  said  to  have  regarded  it  before  the  foundation  of  Kyr^nS.  See  p. 
163.  But  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  is  plain  enough.  He  tells  us, 
▼ii.  19,  3,  that,  while  a  Spartan  army  was  busy  in  fortifying  Dekeleia, 
a  force  of  1,200  hoplites,  half  Helot,  half  consisting  of  Neodamodes, 
was  dispatched  from  Tainaron  imder  the  command  of  Ekkritos  together 
with  300  Boiotians  under  the  Thebans  Xenon  and  Nikon  and  the 
Thespian  Hegesandros.  These  were  soon  followed  by  500  Corinthian 
hoplites  with  200  from  Sikyon ;  the  total  force  sent  amounting  thus  to 
2,200  men.  But  in  this  chapter  Thucydides  merely  says  that  they 
struck  across  the  open  sea,  cc  to  viXayoc  afpfjKay,  without  stating  when 
they  reached  Sicily.  The  Boiotians,  we  know,  were  there  before  the 
great  attack  of  Demosthenes  on  the  cross  wall  of  the  Syracusans,  for  it 
was  owing  to  them  that  the  success  of  the  Athenians  was  turned  into  a 
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disastrom  defeat.  Speaking  of  the  Spait 
GjlippoB,  be  Bays  that  they  had  been  c 
from  Tainaron  ;  that  they  had  been  oarri 
ruv  it  Ailiit'',  vii.  50,  1 ;  that  they  n 
KyrenaianB  together  with  pilots;  that 
Herod.  It.  171,  to  beat  their  Libyan  « 
Carthaginian  mart  of  Neapolis  they  agai 
n^n  and  aucceeded  in  reat^ing  Selinooa 
ahipa  were  parted  in  a  stortn  ;  that  the 
managed  to  keep  their  conne,  while  die '. 
■outhwarda ;  and  that  it  waa  no  put  o 
Africa  in  order  to  avoid  Athenian  cmiae 
ponoesos  and  Sicily,  althongh  the  liak 
jnatify  their  steering  straight  from  La 
west. 
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213,  noU  428.    The  Provost  of  Eton,  Dr.  Goodford,  to  whose  kindness  I 

am  indebted  for  much  excellent  criticism,  and  for  many 
valuable  remarks  and  corrections,  of  which  I  have  grate- 
fully availed  myself,  suggests  that  the  ]personal  history  of 
Thucvdides  may  supply  a  link  ezplainmg  the  passage  in 
Herodotos  i.  65,  the  interpretation  of  which  by  Mr.  Grote 
he  finds  himself  unable  to  accept.  The  Thrakian  property 
of  Thucydides  brought  him  into  disgrace  and  trouole ;  and 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  Peisistratos.no^e  419,  is 
more  than  a  surmise.  If  this  connexion  may  be  regarded 
as  fact,  the  statement  of  Herodotos  becomes  plain  enough. 

d64,  note  708.    It  is  possible,  and  even  likely,  that  the  real  motive  of 

Oroites,  as  with  many  another  satrap,  was  the  desire  to 
PAOB*  make  himself  an  independent  sovereign. 

28,  note  1128.    I  should  add  that  in  this  instance  I  am  not  only  unable  to 

take  Mr.  Grote's  view,  but  that  I  question  his  statement 
of  the  facts.  In  his  belief,  Themistokles  employed  the 
money  of  the  Euboians  '  adroitly  and  successfully,  giving 
five  talents  to  Eurybiades,  with  large  presents  besides 
to  the  other  leading  chiefe.'  Hist.  Gr.  v.  134.  These 
words  certainly  imply  that  the  Hellenic  leaders  generally 
were  bribed.  It  is  true  that  Plutarch,  speaking  of  this 
money,  says  that  Themistokles,  having  received  it,  roig 
vtpi  Tov  JLvpvfiiadriv  tSwKc,  Than,  vii.  But  he  distinctly 
states  that  his  authority  for  this  alleged  fact  is  Hero- 
dotos, and  Herodotos  asserts  not  less  oistinctly  that  the 
gifts  were  confined  to  Eurybiades  and  Adeimantos. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hellenic  chiefs  were  corrupted,  the  term  *  corruption  '  is 
here  quite  misapplied  to  Themistokles,  while  the  words 
of  Hallam  in  his  remarks  on  Algernon  Sidney's  case  are 
precisely  to  the  point  *  There  is,  I  presume,'  he  says, 
; '  some  moral  distinction  between  the  acceptance  of  a 
bribe  to  desert  or  betray  our  principles,  ana  that  of  a 
trifling  present  for  acting  in  conformity  with  them.' 
Const.  Hist.  Engl.  ch.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  408.  The  amount 
of  money  bestowed  on  Themistokles  may  not  have  been 
trifling :  but  the  moral  distinction  turns  on  the  temper 
of  the  recipient. 

80,     line     28.    No  qudification  of  this  statement  seems  to  be  called  for 

by  the  words  of  Thucydides,  i.  136,  wq  d>pi(TKov  U  rdv 
Tipl  Uavtraviov  Ufyx^*"'*  This  phrase  points,  I  think,  in 
this  case  not  to  documentary  but  to  oral  evidence.  In 
short,  it  refers  to  that  which  was  considered  at  Sparta 
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the  mmt  Mtirfactoi;  aad  coDdamTe  eridotee :  he 
^la^  know  from  the  nuntiT«  ot  the  trikl,  p.  13  <<  mj^ 

the  evidence  most  highly  Tslaed  there  ma  onl 
docmnentarY. 
65    noU  1)93.    Od  this  suhject  Dr.  WordswoTth,  Athens  and  Attia 
IT.,  i1iff«rB  from  M.  Bea\6. 

63,  /nM  17.  I  should  have  added,  h  Dt.  Ooodfoid  hat  ptinted  onl 
the  Atheuiu)  Hbipe,  although  notdiMblwl ,  h>d  wtiU  w 
KQwe  damage,  if  uie  woida  of  llui^dlda^  i.  62. ! 
meant  to  applj  to  them  ai  wd  M  to  tt«  Koik] 
6eet.  Than  u  ao  doabt  that  'Oa  mmd  (itEp« 
ship*  fian  Adiena '  aie  here  oontnNlad  wiUi  the 
kyiaiaii  aa  wdl  aa  the  CoriDthian  Teaaek ;  but  wl 
the  aontnat  waa  meant  to  he  ext«ided  tatOter  I 
Atbeidaa  iUpa  which  had  t«kai  part  in  Uw  pn 
fight,  as  MM  Pot«ct  certain. 

M,  tidi-noU,  'Second  coDfTtaof  the  allies  at  Sparta.'  In  atrieti 
apeech  this  was  perhaps  the  firet  congreea.  Alt! 
Thucydidee  in  i.  67  and  119  uses  the  aame  eipr 
with  nfecenee  to  both  the  meetings,  mp.iEaXiv'ir 
irfioaaa<N»nXtMm-ic  nwi-  Eir^ifnixoDf,  the  Brst  meetin 
so  far  informal  that  Athenian  eayaja  who  happen 
be  present  at  Sparta  were  allowed  to  be  present 
and  to  Bpeak.  The  order  of  events  ia  snfficiently 
At  the  first  or  lees  fonnal  meeting  the  qneatitm 
discuMed  wM  whether  the  Atheoians  had  or  ha 
broken  the  thirty  years'  truce.  In  their  private  m 
which  followed  this  debate  the  Spartans  decidec 
there  had  been  a  breach  of  the  truce ;  and  harinj 
decaded,  they  snmmoned  a  fonnal  bjnod  of  their 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this  brei 
the  truce  was  to  be  n^arded  as  justifying  an  imm 
appeal  to  anna. 

146,  note  1340.  Dr.  Goodford  thinks  that  the  reading  of  airiv  for  i 
rails  to  remoTe  the  difficulty,  as  the  ordinary  ' 
umge  would  require  JriVh)'.  Tbefiinit,  it  is  tobat 
liesrather  with  rhocjdidea  than  with  the  tranacrit 
his  history. 

148,  Uae  6.  1  have,  I  feat,  not  much  warrant  for  qnalifying  tbL 
tence.  The  Spartan  leaders  may  have  choB«)  I 
that  th>>  wind  was  too  strong;  bat  Thncydidea 
poeitiTely  that  if  they  had  chosen  to  cair^  out 
pJan,  there  was  nothing  in  the  weather  to  hinder 
nir  if  anfto;  UMvi,  u.  94,  2.  Unfortunately 
fulnesfl  was  not  among  the  virtues  of  Brasidac^  or  i 
of  Spartans  geuendly. 

158,  notf  1372.  Tbucyoidea  in  this  passage  is  speaking  distinctly  ^  i 
t&i  levied  on  the  property  of  all  the  dtiiens  acc<wd 
the  Kleisthenesn  classification,  and  not  of  the  Liti 
or  Public  Services  which  the  wealthier  dliiaiis 
called  upon  to  perform.  Whether  he  meant  to  aa; 
this  was  the  first  levying  of  a  property  tax  in  A* 
or  only  that  it  was  the  first  instance  m  which  so 
an  amount  as  200  lalenls  was  levied,  it  is  not  e: 
determine.  Coming  from  a  more  petspieaons  t 
the  words  would  certainly  he  held  to  affirm  the  t 
of  these  two  propositions ;  and  thus  his  statement ' 
be  ioconnstent  with  earlier  notices  which  occur  t 
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^^^  ^^  Eisphora.     It  must  be  remembered  that,  so  long  as 

PAOB '  citizens  served  in  war  at  their  own  cost,  military  service 

would,  in  strictness  of  speech,  be  only  a  kind  of  Liturgy, 
and  that  the  need  of  assessing  a  war  tax  on  property 
arose  partly  from  the  employment  of  mercenaries  and 
partly  from'  the  greatly  increased  costliness  of  the  pro- 
tracted wars  which  far  exceeded  the  resources  of  private 
dtizeiiB. 

159,  note  1374.    In  hctf  the  words  of  Thucydides  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  people,  he  says,  insisted  that  the  governors  should 
bring  out  the  com  for  pnblic  distribution,  rdv  alrov 
igiXivop  r.  r.  A.  iii.  27,  2.  They  may  have  been  wrong, 
but  they  clearly  believed  that  the  com  was  hidden  away. 

166,  noU  1383.    It  is  perhaps,  more  likely  from  the  phrase  used  that  Kleon 

proposea  the  measure  as  well  as  carried  it 

179,  note  1407.    Dr.  Goodford  insists,  and  I  believe  rightly,  that  the  words 

of  Thucydides  cannot  be  limited  to  a  single  instance,  as, 
if  he  had  wished  to  convey  this  meaning,  he  must  have 

said  jrariip  ric  rbif  vatSa  antKruvt, 

196,    line    36.    Thucydides  remarks,  iii.  107,  7,  that  the  Mantineians  were 

the  only  Peloponnesians  who  stood  in  a  separate  mass 
from  their  allies.  In  the  rest  of  the  force  Peloponnesian 
and  Ambrakiots  were  mixed  up  at  haphazard,  dvafii^ 
nrayfiivoi.  This  confusion,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
led  to  the  catastrophe,  for  the  troops  under  the  command 
olEurylochos  himself  are  said  to  have  been  the  flower 
of  the  whole  army,  o  ntp  Kpanarov  iji'. 

253,    line    17.    The  name  Lekythos  was  suggested  by  the  shape  of  a  bottle 

or  flask  with  a  narrow  neck. 

282,    line    11.    They  referred  further,  we  are  told,  Thuc.  v.  30,  to  an 

earlier  compact  made  with  these  allies  at  the  time  of 
the  revolt  of  Potidaia. 
„    Une    25.    The  Eleians  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  assenting 

to  the  arbitration  of  Sparta:  but  thinking  that  they  had 
no  chance  of  being  fairly  treated,  they  gave  the  Spartans 
no  time  to  pronounce  a  judgement  before  they  tuck  the 
law  into  their  own  hands. 

292,    line    21.    It  is  true  that  Nikias,  Thuc.  v.  46,  4,  requested  tliem  to 

renew  the  oaths,  his  wish  being  to  avoid  returning  to 
Athens  with  the  appearance  of  having  done  nothing, 
t<^o/3€Tro  /i^  irdvra  driX^  txatv  6fri\Qy ;  but  the  very  ex- 
pression betrays  his  consciousness  that  the  renewal  of  the 
oaths  was  a  mere  pretence  to  hoodwink  the  Athenians. 

297,     line    10.     Thucydides,  v.  56,  3,  adds  that  these  measures  were  taken 

by  the  advice  of  Alkibiades. 

315,     line     7.     I  have  spoken  of  the  Melian  commissioners  as  among  the 

victims  of  the  massacre.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  I 
think,  that  the  Athenians  would  allow  none  of  these  to 
escape,  whoever  the  Mellans  may  have  been  who  are 
said  to  have  been  broucrhtback  byLysandros,  note  1619. 

332,     line     9.    The  phrase  of  Thucydides,  rCtv  iwayopivovrutv  ahroi^.  vi.  6, 

3,  probably  implies  nothing  less  than  guilty  collusion. 

487,  line  11.  I  have  followed  Mr.  Grote,  Hist,  Or,  viii.  73,  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  Thuc.  viii.  86,  3,  tCjp  n  irtmKiaxiX**i*v  ort 
iravTiQ  iv  rtji  /ulpff  piOilnvaiv,  Dr.  Goodford  agrees  with 
Dr.  Arnold  in  his  note  on  the  passage :  and  it  must,  I 
think,  be  admitted  that  less  violence  is  done  to  the  woitls 
of  Thucydides,  if  we  take  them  as  meaning  <  that  all  the 
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dtjieua  ilionld  be  of  the  The  Thotuuid  is  the 
In  order  to  retain  power,  tbe  oligudis  wovU  ■ 
bid  lugel^  for  the  bvonr  at  tluM  who  midbtali] 
kfler  the  mle  of  the  people.  At  finttheiaua  oft 
ThoiuBnd  were  to  be  opoied  ooly  to  the  weslthiat 
Tiii.  66.  From  thu  Ketarictian  h  m 
•Imoet  incredible  leap  to  tbe  a 
citiieiM  ahooM  be  e 
Ihtj  abonU  all 
k  word  ia  eaid  abont 
needed  to  cany  oat  the  acbemo;  bat  peAapa  U 
bave  Mt  that  no  amaller  (moiitea  would  acr 
turn.  Aa  theybadnointcntiaiof  folfiDinganjt 
it  would  not  mattor  to  what  or  to  how  manj  pledj 
Btood  eanmitted  in  wotda. 

■«  26.  Hr.  Orota,  Bid.  Or.  viii.  66,  nieake  of  theee  Peri 
fonniDg  the  chief  police  of  the  cotutrj.  They  e 
of  ftnmft  men  onder  the  age  of  twentj ;  hat,  a 
tfaey  were  chiefly  used  for  garriacm  dutj  in  Atti 
were  sonietinieB  sent  boTond  the  border.  Thin 
iT.  67, 1.    See  Dr.  Amoltl'e  note  on  thia  pataan. 

Ee  9071.  Dr.  Ooodford  thjnhs  that  Sokrates  waa  actually  E] 
as  he  ia  twice  named  so  by  Xeuophon  in  the  a 
bilia.  He  adda, '  I  thinlc  it  mnch  more  likelr  thai 
or  hia  memory,  or  the  pen  or  meaioiT  of  his  < 
slipped  once  in  writing  the  numeral  9  forSthan 
blnndered  twice  in  the  word  Epiatat£e.  It  is  tr 
in  hia  Hellenica,  Xenophon  apeaks  of  Sokrstee  o 
Fijtania.  Bat  the  Eputalei  waa  alwaja  a  Pryta 
aomatimea,  aa  in  Thnc.  tL  14,  waa  spoken  ef 
mzojij  as  Piytania.' 

if«  2077.  It  ia,  of  coime,  poenble.aa  Dr.  Ooodford  anniests,  i 
majority  in  favour  of  the  pHnwdtion  of  Earn 
may  on  the  second  putting  of  the  qoeetion  ba' 
conrerted  into  a  minority  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
the  quiet  folk  who  voted  for  it  bad  gone  home, 
the  groond  open  to  the  noisy  and  lawless  parti 
Theramenea.  fiat  it  ia  difficult  to  imafiine  hi 
could  hare  been  to  aelGsh  and  heartleesas  thua  to 
80  long  u  there  was  the  bore  possibility  thi 
presence  miglit  help  to  vindicate  nder  and  low. 
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Sikyon  .  . 

Athens 

Egypt    ,  . 

M^gara  .  . 

Kirrha  .  . 

Salamis .  . 
Ooftnlh  • 


Egypt     .    . 


Athens    .    . 
Media    .    . 


Asia  Minor 
Assyria  .     . 

Asia  Minor 
Athens   .     . 


Asia  Miner 


Babylon .    . 
Egypt    .    . 

Samos    .    . 


Time  assigned  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Orthagoridai, 

ending  with  Kleisthenes. 
Conspiracy  and  fiEtilore  of  Kylon. 
Founding  of  Naukratis  in  the  reign  of  Psammitichofl. 
Tyranny  of  Theagenes. 
Sacred  war  against  Kirrha. 
Conquest  of  Salamis  by  the  Athenians. 
Death  of  the  tyrant  Feriandros.    The  dynasty  of 

the  Kypeelidai  is  said  to  have  come  to  an  end 

three  years  later  with  Psammitichos. 
Lifetime  of  Xenophanes,  the  supposed  founder  of 

the  Eleatic  school. 
Dethronement  of  Apries  by  Amasis. 
Founding  of  the  Hellenion.    Prosperity  of  the 

Greek  settlement  at  Naukratis. 
Seizure  of  the  Akropolis  by  Peisistratos. 
Defeat  and  dethronement  of  Astyages  (?)  by  Cyrus, 

who  establishes  the  Persian  empire. 
Traditional  chronology  of  the  Meaian  empire. 
InXDad  of  the  Kimmerians. 
Conquest  of  Nineveh  by  Kyaxares  and  Nabopo< 

lassar. 
Conquest    of   the  Asiatic    Hellenes    by   Eroisos 

(Croesus)  king  of  Lydia.     (?)  First  conquest  of 

Ionia. 
Death  of  Solon. 
Miltiades,   son  of  Eypselos,  leaves  Athens  and 

establishes  himself  as  tyrant  of  the  Thrakian 

Chersonesos. 
Miltiade8y   son   of   Eimon,   sent    by  Hippias  as 

ffovemOr  of  the  Thrakian  Chersonesos. 
Fall  of  Eroisos.     The  Lydian  empire  absorbed  in 

that  of  Persia.    (?)  Second  conquest  of  Ionia. 
Revolt  of  Paktyas  against  Cyrus. 
Conquest  of  Lykia  by  Harpagos.    (?)  Third  con- 
quest of  Ionia. 
Siege  and  capture  of  Babylon  by  (?yrus. 
Death  of  Peisistratos. 
Invasion  of  Kambyses. 
Failure  of  the  Persian  expedition  to  Amoun,  and 

abandonment  of  the  expedition  against  Carthage. 
Death  of  Polykratcs  tyrant  of  Samos. 
Despotism  of  Maiandrios  and  Syloson. 
Alleged  Persian  Periplous  unaer  the  guidance  of 

Demokedes. 
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Sparta 
MUetos 


Athens 

Ionia 
Thrace 


SicUy     • 
Naxos    , 

Evboia  . 
Marathon 


having  burnt  the  Argives  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  groye  of  the  hero  Argos,  retreats  to  Sparta. 

Deposition  and  exile  of  Demaratos. 

Banishment  of  Leotychides,  and  death  of  Kleomenes. 

Fall  of  Miletos  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  revolt. 

SuppRBssioN  OF  THB  lomAN  Revolt.  Third 
(?  fourth)  conquest  of  Ionia. 

Phirnichos  punished  for  his  drama  of  the  Taking 
Of  Miletos, 

PoOtical  reforms  of  Artaphemes  and  Mardonios. 

Defeat  of  Mardonios  by  the  Brygoi,  and  destruc- 
tion of  his  fleet  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Athos. 
Athens  and  Sparta,  The  Persian  heralds  sent  by  Dareios  to  de- 
mand earth  and  water  are  said  to  have  been 
thrown  into  the  Barathron  at  Athens  and  into  a 
well  at  Sparta. 

Gelon  tyrant  of  Gela. 

Artaphemes  and  Datis,  who  claims  to  be  king  of 
Athens,  take  Nazofl. 

The  town  of  Eretria  is  betrayed  to  the  Persians. 

Landing  of  Hippias  with  the  Persians  at  Marathon. 

Pheidippides  sent  to  Sparta  from  Athens  to  demand 
immediate  help  against  the  Persians. 

Alleged  debates  in  the  Athenian  camp  at  Marathon. 

Defeat  of  the  Persians,  and  departure  of  their  fleet. 

The  raising  of  the  white  shield,  and  alleged  charge 
of  treachery  against  the  Alkmaionidai. 

Expedition  of  Miltiades  to  Paros.  On  its  failure 
he  is  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  but  dies 
before  it  is  paid. 

Death  of  Dareios  who  is  succeeded  by  Xerxes. 

Xerxes  makes  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Egypt 

Gelon  becomes  master  of  Syracuse. 

Keconquest  of  Egypt  by  Xerxes  who  leaves  Achai- 
menes  as  viceroy. 

The  invasion  of  Hellas,  suggested,  it  is  said,  by 
Mardonios  and  opposed  by  Artabanos,  resolved 
upon  by  Xerxes  who  marches  to  Sardois. 

Dismissal  of  the  Greek  spies  from  the  camp  at 
Sardeis. 

Ostracism  of  Aristeides. 

Two  hundred  ships  built  by  the  advice  of  Thcmis- 
tokles. 

Panhellenic  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Mission  to  Gelon  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

Incroacbmeuts  of  Gelon  on  Carthaginian  ground. 

Construction  of  the  bridges  of  boats  for  the  passage 
of  the  army. 

Beview  of  the  Persian  army  at  Doriskos. 

March  from  Doriskos  to  the  Nine  Roads. 

Hellenic  and  other  cities  laid  under  forced  contri- 
butions. 

Xerxes  at  Tempo. 

Abandonment  of  the  pass  of  Tempe  by  the  Greeks, 
and  consequent  Medism  of  the  Thessalian.M. 

June.     Departure  of  Leonidas  for  Thermopylai. 
Thermopylai  Numbers  of  the  Greek  army  at  Thermopylai. 
Skiathos     •    The  Greek  scout-ships  surprised  by  some  fast  sail- 
ing vessels  of  the  Persian  fleet. 
Magnesia   .    Destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Persian  fleet 
by  a  storm  on  the  Magnesian  coast. 
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The  GnAfleM  tdumpitSitBtionan  Ihi 
eoMt  of  EnboU. 
ntrmopglai  M&nh  (tf  HjdmriMa  otbf  AncfUk  for  til 

of  CQttiDg  off  Aa  Gi«ek  mimj. 
Tiermopj/lai  Victoi;  of  uie  Boniu^  and  doatk  til  Ia 
£teia>a   .     ,    A  Ptniu  •qaadion  teat  round  Enbou  t 
Qntk  fleet  in  Uie  nar. 
In  tb*  flrat  actioa  df  Aitamiaiao  tb«  6 
80  Fwun  ihina. 


In  B  Meoad  M«-flgfat  tha  Oracb  have  tlw  I 

but  tmoItb  h)  letiMt  to  a«l»inii, 
FcMiSMtam  tf  the  Otninthian  istlunna. 
Attiea     ,    .    Higntion  of  the  people  to  Tirmaa,  Sd 

Aigine. 
Pkoti*  .    ,    Derertatioii  of  PhtUi  by  tlie  Penuuu,  T 

feated,  it  i>  said,  at  Delphoi. 
Atkent   .     .    Oeeapetion  of  Athena  b;  Xniw. 
Solamu.    .    ThimiatoU«,  b;  eending  a  maaaage  to  '. 
the  Panian  nnarala,  pnnnla  Uie  inr 
treat  of  tbe  aUiea. 
Battle  (rf  SAUWa. 
Xeiwa  detemiDM  to  go  faoue,  leaTing  1 

to  eanj  on  the  war. 
Departure  of  the  Feralaa  fleet. 
Uueh  of  Xmaa  thiongh  TheMalj  and ' 
theHsUMpont. 
Sicily    .    ,    InTaaion  of  Sicily  by  Hamilkar  aon  id  Hai 

Defeat  of  the  CartlugiiiiaDa  at  Himera. 
TinK*  .     .    Si^  and  captnre  of  Olyntboa  by  Aitsbl 

faila  in  bii  atUnipla  on  PotidAia, 
Attdrot  ,    ,    Sifge  of  Andioe  by  Tbemiitoklee. 
Aigina  ,    ,    OalberiDK  of  the  Qreek    fleet  at  Aigii 

Xanthippoe  and  Leot^idea. 

JMm    .    .    Maidonioa    ofieia    ^eoally    &rcnuable 

Athena. 

On  their  ngjection  he  oecu[nea  Athtna,  bol 

from  doiag  an;  iqjni;  to  the  city  or  thi 

until    he    leanu,    from    the    entrano 

Spartan  army  into  AUJca,  that  there  wa 

oieaitTing  oat  hia  plana  aocceaafullj. 

Botatia  ,    ,    Burning  of  Athena,  and  retreat  of  Uan 


BetrcBt  of  Attabaaoa. 
The  Peinan  camp  atormed. 
Biwa  of  Thebea.    The  Theban  priaonei 
lualh  at  the  Corinthian  isthmne. 
Mytall  .     .    Probably  midanmmer.     The  allied  fleet  i 

to  Samoe,  then  to  Uykalt. 
MyiaU  .    .    Battle  of  UiealA.    Huin  of  the  Petaian  I 

Foundation  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Stt'ot    .     .    SirM  of  Seetoa.     Cmeiflzion  of  Artafktei 

,    Eebnildingof  thedtyand  foltifloationof  ] 

Hiaaion  of  Theoiatoklea  Xa  Sparta. 

Building  of  tha  walls  of  Ihemiatoklea. 

■,     Tictoriaa  of  Panaaiusa  at  Kypzoa  (Pjp 
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Sportu   • 
Agia  Minor 


Athens 
Eion. 


Sicily 


Athens, 
Sicily 


Naxos 
Thaaos 


Paosanias  sendB  to  Xerxes  the  pmoners  taken  in 
the  city. 

Pausanias  recalled  to  Sparta  and  deprived  of  his 
command. 

Banishment  of  Leotychides. 

Dorkis  and  the  Spartan  commissioners  withdraw 
from  all  interference  in  the  affikirs  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  leave  the  ground  open  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Athenian  confederacy. 
Asia  Minor,  Assessment  of  tribute  by  Aristeiaes  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Delian  confederacy. 

Treason  and  death  of  Pausanias  (note  1104). 

Developement  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution. 

Capture  of  £ion  by  the  Athenians  and  reconquest 
of  Lemnos. 

Reduction  of  Skyros  and  Karystos. 

Expulsion  of  Thrasydaios,  tyrant  of  Akragas  (Agri 
gentum),  who  seeks  refoge  at  Megara,  and  is  there 
tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 

Ostracism  of  Themistokles. 

Death  of  Aristeides. 

Death  of  Hieron,  son  of  Gelon. 

Expulsion  of  Thras^boulos,  brother  of  Hieron,  and 
fall  of  the  Gblonian  dynasty. 

Revolt  and  subjugation  of  Naxos. 

Revolt  of  Thasos,  which  is  conquered  at  the  end  of 
two  years. 
Peloponnesoa,  Revolt  of  the  Helots.    Dismissal  of  the  Athenian 

troops    by   the     Spartans.      Alliance    between 
Athens  and  Argos. 

Alliance  of  Megara  with  Athens. 

Building  of  the  Long  Walls  of  Megaia. 

Visit  of  Parmenides. 

Zenon,  inventor  of  the  Dialektic  method. 

The  Athenians  send  a  fleet  and  army  to  aid  the 
Egyptians  in  their  revolt  against  Artaxerxes. 

Embassy  of  Megabazos  to  Sparta. 

Siege  of  Aigina  by  the  Athenians. 
Peloponnesoa,  Defeat  of  the  Corinthians  by  Myronides. 
Athens    ,     .    Building  of  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens. 
Boiotia  ,    .    Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Tanaora. 

Vietoiy  of  the  Athenians  at  Oikophtta. 

Greatest  extension  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
Athens  .    •    Banishment  of  Kimon. 

Murder  of  Ephialtes. 
Peloponnesos    The  expelled  Helots  placed  by  the  Athenians  in 

Naupaktos. 

Siege  and  conquest  of  Aigina  by  the  Athenians. 

Destruction  of  the  ESgyptian  fleet  at  Memphis  and 
in  the  fens. 

The  Syracusans  subdue  Aithalia  (Elba). 

Douketios  establishes  a  confederacy  of  Sikel  tribes 
at  Palikd. 

Defeat  of  Douketios,  who  takes  refoge  at  Syracuse, 
and  is  sent  to  Corinth. 

Return  of  Douketios  to  Sicily. 

Battle  between  the  Syracusans  and  Akragan tines. 

Sixty  Athenian  triremes  dispatched  to  the  aid  of 
Amyrtaios. 
Kypros {Cyprus)  Final  victories  and  death  of  Kim6n« 

Alleged  convention  of  Kallias. 


Athens 
Athens 


Aigina 


Aigina 
Egypt 

Sicily 


Egypt 
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Chdkidiki 


Kevolt  of  the  ChaUudians  and  Bottiaiane  from 

Athens. 
86  The  Corinthian  Aristeos  forces  hie  way  into  Poti- 

daia. 
Blockade  of  ^dna  bj  the  Athenians. 
In  a  battle  near  Olynthoe  the  yictorious  Athenians 

lose  their  general  Kallias.  Blockade  of  Fotidaia. 

Hence  the 


SECOND-  ALLEGED  CAUSE  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 


481 


88 
90 
91 


94 
96 


99 

100 
104 

106 
106 


Megara  •    •    The  Athenians  inss  a  decree  excluding  the  Mega- 

rians  from  all  Athenian  ports. 
Sparta  .    •    In  an  assembly  of  Peloponnesian  allies  the  Corinth- 
ians insist  on  war  with  Athens.     Counter^argu- 
ments  of  Athenian  ambassadors  who  happen  to 
be  present  in  Sparta. 

In  a  secret  debate  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas  puts 
aside  the  pacific  arguments  of  Archidamos,  and 
a  majority  in  the  assembly  decides  for  war  with 
Athens. 

Autumn.  In  a  congress  held  at  Sparta  the  question . 
is  put  to  the  allies,  and  is  answered  in  the  afiBrm- 
atiye  by  a  large  majority. 

EfiR)rts  of  the  Spartans  to  bring  about  the  banish- 
ment of  Perikles. 

Final  demands  of  the  Peloponnesians  as  conditions 

for  the  maintenance  of  peace.    These  demands 

are  rejected  by  the  Athenians,  who  express  their 

readiness  to  submit  to  arbitration. 

Athens  .    .    IVosecutions  of  Anaxagoras,  Fheidias,  and  Aspasia, 

Plataiai     .    Surprise  of  Plataiai  b^  a  party  of  Thebans  who  are 

admitted  into  the  city  by  llaukleides. 

GThe  Thebans  in  their  turn  surprised  by  the  Pla- 
taians,  who,  in  breach  of , their  promise  to  the 
Theban  reinforcement,  slay  all  their  prisoners. 

The  Flataian  women  and  children  remoyed  to 
Athens. 


PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.    FIRST  YEAR. 


Ill 


Attica    .    • 


112 

lis 

Pdopannesos 

114 

Aigina  •    • 

115 

Megara .    . 
Atkens  •    . 

116 

Thrace  .    • 

117 

Athens  .    . 

The  Spartan  herald  Melesippos  dismissed  from 
Athens  without  an  audience. 

The  Peloponnesian  forces,  assembled  at  the  Isth- 
mus, are  led  on  into  Attica  by  Archidamos,  and 
attack  Oinod. 

Ravaging  of  the  demos  of  Achamai. 

The  Athenians,  aided  by  the  Eorkyraians,  attack 
Meth6n6.  Brasidas,  the  son  of  Tellis,  throws 
himself  into  the  city.' 

The  inhabitants  of  Aigina  expelled  by  the  Athen- 
ians are  allowed  by  the  Spartans  to  settle  in  the 
Thyreatis. 

The  Athenians  ravage  the  Megarian  territory. 

A  reserve  fund  of  1000  talents  placed  in  the  Akro- 
polis.  ' 

Sitalkee  chief  of  the  Odrvsai  becomes  an  ally  of 
Athens,  with  which  Percukkas  again  makes  peace. 

Funeral  oration  of  Perikles. 
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PELOPONNESIAN  WAR..    SECOND  YEAB. 

:     Jt/iau   ,    .    S«enDd  inrtnoD  of  Ath«iki. 

i  Oatbrsak  of  the  pptgus  at  Athoiu. 

ofUiediBean.    HeiiOnwl.  bat  r»«laet«d: 

go*. 
Eaia     .    Terribla  Iomm  t^  tbe  pi 
8iin«iid«t  of  PottdwA  U 
IM  .    .    The  SpAitmn  enTojB,  HikolaM  and  Anwittc 


THIBD  THAR, 
,    Xha  Bputao  arm;  niidei  Aichidamo*  witJ 

BoiotUn  aUJM  iDvades  tha  territon  of  P 

On  the  rrjectioD  of  his  propoH&l(  B>r  net) 

Ardudamoa  inrpata  the  plus. 
,    Defeat  of  the  AtheDiaiu  under  Xeoophon. 
The  SpartAa  Knemo*,  wiehing  to  detach  Akt 

from  Athene,  determinea   (o   ett&ck  Stn 

oomoDetion  irith  a  force  of  Chaonian,  Uol 

and  Theapntian  alliea. 
Diaoiderly  adrance  of  the  monntaineera  i 

Stratof. 
Defeat  of  the  dana,  and  retreat  of  Knemoa. 
.    Fhormion  intercepts  the  Coriotbian  fleet,  ao 

a  aplendid  yicU>rj. 
Biaaidae,  Tinokiatee,  and  Lykophron  aen 

Sparta  to  act  ea  commuaionera  with  Knei 
.    EVaitleas  Athenian  eipadition  to  Krete. 
.    Tbe  Peloponneeian  fleet  coatrirca  to  enticf 

mion  into  the  Corinthian  ga]f;  but  the  b 

of  tJie  SpartaoB  ia  turned  inla  a  aeeond 

for  Phormion. 
.    Bruidaa  and  Knemoa,  being  compelled  to  j 

a  jptopoeed  night  attack  on  Peiiaieua,  I 

raid  on  Satamie  and  conyoff  the  Atlienian 

,  Sitslkca,  the  Odi^an  chief,  adrancca  t 
Mvgdonia  to  Antbemona;  bnt  thronch  I 
tngne*  of  Perdikkaa  with  Senthee  lo 
atrained  to  retreat, 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

AtopioB,  aon  of  Phormioa,  defeated  ud  a 

Berolt  ofalllieeboa  fa>m  Athena,  with  tlie  ex 

of  tbe  town  of  MeCbTmoa, 
Eleippidee,aeatwith^7aliipatoiediie«the 

allowa  tbe  Leabiana  to  aend  enroi 


IB  Leabiana  U 
On  the  prajer  of  the  I 


]JB  to  Atl 

a^Mmdoi 


0  innx 

The  Lakedaimonian  Salaithoa  eontriTCia  U 

UTtilAnAaod  enconmg**  the  oligaccha  to  bi 

Deathof  LTiikleaon  a  Iribnte-galLering  wpt 
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427 


TOL.PAOB 

n.  159 


Attica    •    . 
LuboB    •    . 


161 
162 


168 


170 
169 


171 


824 


178 
181 


182 

188 
184 


187 


191 


Notion .    • 
AikoM  •     • 


FUUaiai,    • 


BicUy    .    . 


Korkyra     • 


Meaara .  . 

Aliens  .  . 

Melo8    .  . 

Trachis .  . 


Inrasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians  under 
the  Spartan  Kleomenes,  guardian  of  his  nephew 
Pausanias  the  son  of  Pleistoanax. 

The  oligarchs  incantiouBly  arm  the  demos  who 
insist  on  a  distribution  of  com,  threatening  in 
default  to  throw  open  the  gates  to  the  Athenians. 

The  Mytilenaian  oligarchs  make  a  oonyention  with 
Paches. 

Alkidas  arrires  too  late,  and  being  resolved  to 
return  home,  massacres  his  prisoners  on  the  way 
at  Myonnesos. 
Treacherous  execution  of  Hippias  by  Paches. 
The  Mytilenaian  prisoners,  about  1000  in  number, 
are  sent  to  Athens  along  with  Salaithos  who  is 
at  once  pat  to  death. 

In  the  debate  which  follows,  Kleon  proposes  the 
summary  execution  of  the  whol»  M^lenaian 
people.  The  sentence  is  passed,  but  is  revoked 
on  the  next  day  chiefly  through  ihe  strenuous  ex- 
ertions of  Diodotos.  The  Mytilenaian  prisoners 
at  Athens  are  slain;  but  the  trireme,  sent  to 
arrest  the  execution  of  the  sentence  against  the 
people  at  Lesbos,  arriTee  just  in  time. 

Upwards  of  200  Plataians  manage  to  effect  their 
escape  from  the  city.  The  rest  are  compelled  to 
surrender  through  famine,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Theban  plan  are  all  put  to  death. 

Embassy  of  Gbrgias  from  Leontinoi  to  Athens  to 
ask  help  against  Syracuse. 

The  Athenian  quorate  Laches  and  Charoiades  take 
up  their  position  off  Bhegion. 

The  prisoners  sent  from  Corinth  cany  a  decree 
re-establishing  the  ancient  friendship  with  the 
Peloponnesians. 

They  bring  a  char^  of  Attikism  against  Peithias 
wno,  being  acquitted,  retaliates  by  accusing  the 
nobles  of  cutting  stakes  in  the  grove  of  Zeus  and 
Alkinoos. 

Murder  of  Peithias. 

Nikostratos,  the  Athenian  admiral,  seeks  to  allay 
the  feud  between  the  oligarchs  and  the  demos. 

Lidecisive  victory  of  Alkidas. 

Arrival  of  Eurymedon  from  Athens  on  his  way  to 
Sicily. 

Eurymedon  connives  at  the  massacre  of  the  oli- 
garchs. 

The  remnant  of  the  faction,  after  spending  some 
time  on  the  mainland,  return  to  the  island,  and 
establish  themselves  on  Ist^n^,  where  they  main- 
tain their  ground  for  two  years. 

Conquest  of  Minoa  by  Nikias. 

Second  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  the  summer. 

Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Nikias  to  tlie  Spartan 
colonies  of  Melos  and  Thera. 

Foundation  of  the  Spartan  colony  of  Herakleia. 
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u.  226 
227 
229 


230 

232 

284 
328 


329 
236 
236 


239 
240 


241 


244 


245 
247 

249 
260 


253 
264 


PELOPONNESIAN   WAB.    EIGHTH  YEAB. 

PdaponnetoB   The  Athenians  establish  a  garrison  in  K^hera  > 

and  take  Thyrea  by  storm.  The  Aiginetans 
captured  witmn  it  are  taken  to  Athens  and  put 
to  death. 

Alleged  massacre  of  2,000  Helots  by  the  Spartans, 
who  receive  orertures  fo)m  FeraikkHS  and  tlie 
Chalkidic  towns  for  combined  operations  against 
the  Athenian  empire. 

Brasidas  is  sent  in  command  of  the  expedition  into 
Thrace. 

The  Athenians  get  possession  of  I^saia,  but  retreat 
from  Me^ra,  when  Brasidas  offers  battle. 

The  Meganans  demolish  their  Long  Walls. 
8icily     •    •    In  the   coivobess  of  Siciuan  Gbkeks  at  Gbla 

Hermokrates  inveighs  against  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  Athenians.    General  peace  between  the 
Sikeliot  cities. 
Mhens    .    .    Banishment  of  Pjthodoros    and  Sophokles,  and 

fining  of  Eurymedon  for  agreeing  to  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  congress  at  Gela. 
Boiotia  .    •    Failure  of  the  plan  concerted  between  Demosthenes 

and  Hippoknites  for  the  subjugation  of  Boiotia. 

The  Athenians  fortify  the  Temenos  of  the  Delion. 

Battle  of  Delion  ;  decisive  victory  of  the  Thebans 
under  Fagondas.  Death  of  Hippokrntes.  The 
Boiotians  refuse  to  yield  up  the  Athenian  dead. 

Assault  and  capture  of  the  Delion. 
Thrace   .     .    Brabidas,  having  marched  with  the  utmost  speed 

through  Thessaly,  is  compelled  by  Ferdikkas  to 
invade  the  territory  of  Arrhibaios,  chief  of  the 
Lynkestai.  Brasida3  accepts  the  offer  of  Arrlii- 
baiofl  for  an  alliance,  and  withdraws  his  forces. 
He  appears  before  Akanthos,  where  the  people 
are  averse  to  the  idea  of  revolt  from  Athens. 

The  bbvolt  of  Axanthos  is  brought  about  by 
the  eloquence  and  the  threats  of  Brasidas,  f^up- 
ported  by  the  oligarchic  faction. 

Bevolt  of  Stagciros. 

Surrender  of  Amfhipolis  to  Brasidas. 

Thucydides  arrives  on  the  same  day  at  Eion. 

Extension  of  the  revolt  toMyrkinos  and  other  citica. 

For  his  remissness  in  failing  to  save  Amphipolis 
Thucydides  is  banished  or  goes  into  voluntary 
exile. 

Brasidas  takes  ToronA,  and  discourses  to  the  people 
on  the  blessings  of  Spartan  freedom. 

The  Athenian  garrison  citcape  to  FalUn^. 


423 


256 
330 


Sparta 


Sicily 


NINTH  YEAK. 

The  Spartans  draw  up  terms  for  a  year's  truce, 
which  is  accepted  by  the  Athenians,  the  ba^is 
being  generally  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

Dismantling  of  Leontinoi  by  the  oligarchs  who 
expel  the  demos  and  transfer  themselves  to 
Syracuse. 

Some  of  these  oligarchs,  quarrelling  with  their 
brethren,  occupy  Fhokeai  and  Brikinuiui. 
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PELOPONNESLLN  WAR    TWELFTH  YEAR. 


B.O. 

420 


419 


\OL.PAGS 

II.  286 


286 


290 


292 


298 


296 
296 

297 


418 


298 


299 


800 


802 


Pdopannesos  The  Spartans  make  a  separate  treaty  with  the 

Boiotians  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ment with  the  Athenians. 

The  Ar^ves  make  alliance  with  Sj)arta,  reserving 
the  nght  of  fighting  over  again  the  duel  of 
Othryades. 
Athens    •    •    The  AUieniansrefose  to  give  up  Pylos  in  exchange 

for  the  site  of  the  demolishea  fort  of  Panakton. 

Alkibiades  stirs  up  their  feelings  of  displeasure 
against  the  Spartans. 

Alkibiades,  having  induced  the  Argives,  Manti- 
neians,  and  Eleians  to  send  envoys  to  Athens, 
cheats  the  Spartan  ambassadors  into  a  denial  of 
the  powers  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted. 

Defensive  alliance  between  Adiens,  Areos,  Elis,  and 
Mandneia,  on  the  return  of  Nikias  from  an 
ineffectual  mission  to  Sparta. 
Olynyna     •    The  Athenians  present  at  the  games.    Victories  of 

Alkibiades,   and    humiliation   of   the   Spartan 
Lichas,  the  Spartans  being  excluded  by  sentence 
of  the  Eleians  for  sending  a  force  to  I«preon. 
HeraHeia  .    The  Thessalians  with  th^ir  allies  attack  Herakleia, 

and  kill  the  governor  Xenares.    A  few  months 
later 

THIRTEENTH  YEAR, 

«         • 

the  Boiotians  expel  his  successor  He^ippidas, 

and  occupy  the  city. 
P^ponnesoa  Alkibiades  makes  a  progress  through  Achaia,  but 

is  foiled  at  Patrai  and  Rhion  by  the  Corinthians. 
Invasion  of  Epidauros  by  the  Argives,  who  are 

compelled  to  withdraw,  but  return  later  on  in 

the  year. 
Svnod  at  Mantineia. 
The  Athenians  bring  back  to  Pylos  the  Helots  and 

Messenians  whom  they  had  placed  in  KepUaU 

lenia. 

FOURTEENTH  YEAR. 

Invasion  of  Aigos  by  the  Spartans  under  Agis. 
Desperate  danger  of  the  Aj^ive  army,  from  which 

they  are  rescued  by  the  offer  of  their  generals 

Alkiphron  and  Thiasyllos  to  submit  all  matters 

to  arbitration. 
Agis  grants  a  truce  of  four  months. 
Indignation  of  both  sides. 
Alkibiades  persuades  the  allies  of  the  Argives  to 

join  him  in  attacking  Orchomenos,  which  is  taken. 

As  the  Argives  after  a  while  join  Alkibiades,  the 

truce  is  broken. 
The    Tegeatans    ask    help    from    Sparta.    Agis, 

appointed  to  go  to  their  aid,  advances  into  the 

territory  of  Mantineia.     The  Argives  abandon 

an  impregnable  position,  and  come  down  into  the 

plain. 
Battlb  of  Mantineijl.     Complete  victory  of  the 

Spartans  who   thus  regain   their  old  position. 

Tne  Athenians  lose  their  generals  Laches  and 

Nikostratos^ 
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414 


856 


867 
358 


860 
361 


862 


864 


Sieily 


Aiheru 


865 

867 
868 

869 


874 
875 


878 
879 
880 
381 

382 


SieUy 


Sparta 


8yraeu9e, 


The  Athenian  fleet  sails  to  Syracuse,  and  makes 
proclamation  to  the  Leontines  within  the  city  to 
come  out  and  join  their  firiends. 

The  Athenians  occupy  Eatand,  and  make  alliance 
with  the  people. 

After  a  vain  em>rt  to  win  orer  the  Eamarinaians, 
the  generals  return  to  Eatand,  where  they  find 
the  Salaminian  trireme  come  to  summon  Alki- 
blades  home  to  take  his  trial. 

Excitement  caused  hy  the  revelations  of  Diokleides 
and  Andokides.  The  Athenians  deliver  over  to 
the  Argive  demos  the  hostages  taken  from  the 
oligarchical  houses. 

Alkibiades,  who  had  fled  away  at  Thourioi,  is  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  his  absence. 

The  Athenians  take  Hykkara  and  return  to  Katand. 

By  a  stratagem  Nikms  draws  <^  the  Syraciisan 
force  to  KatanA  while  the  Athenian  fleet  effects 
a  landing  in  the  great  harbour. 

The  Athenians  win  a  Tictory  whidi  is  turned  to  no 
account.  Nikias  loses  the  golden  opportunity 
for  investing  Syracuse  while  yet  imperfectly 
fortifled. 

The  Athenian  party  in  Mess^nA  put  to  death  by  the 
advice  of  Alkibiades.  The  fleet  takes  up  its 
winter  quarters  at  Naxos. 

Hermokrates  appointed  general  of  the  Syracusans, 
with  Herakleides  and  Sikanos  as  his  colleagues. 

After  hearing  Hermokrates  the  Syracusan  envoy 
and  the  Athenian  Euphemoe  the  Eamarinaians 
determine  to  remain  neutral. 

Nikias  seeks  in  Tain  to  get  help  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Tyrrhenians. 

Alkibiades  urges  the  active  resumption  of  the  war 
against  Athens,  the  mission  of  a  Spartan  genoml 
to  Syracuse,  and  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent garrison  in  Attica. 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR. 

Landing  of  the  Athenian  army  at  Leon. 

Surprise  of  Epipolai ;  defeat  and  death  of  Biorailos. 

The  Athenians  build  a  fort  on  Labdalon. 

The  Syracusans  raise  their  flrst  counterwork,  which 
is  taken  by  the  Athenians. 

Capture  of  the  second  Syracusan  counterwork. 
Lamachos  is  killed. 

The  Athenian  fleet  enters  the  great  harbour  of 
Syracuse. 

The  Athenians  again  haye  everything  in  their 
favour.    Nikias  loses  the  golden  opportunity. 

The  Syracusans  depose  Hermokrates  from  his  com- 
mand. 

Oylippos  crosses  over  to  Taras.  Neglect  of  Nikias 
to  intercept  him. 

Oylippos  enters  Syracuse.  His  offer  of  a  truce  for 
the  evacuation  of  Sicily  is  rejected  by  the  Athen- 
ians.   He  takes  the  fortress  on  Labdalon. 

Nikias  fortifies  Plemmyrion. 

Arrival  of  a  Corinthian  fleet  under  Ems  in  ides. 
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431 


432 


438 
434 


412 


486 

436 
437 
438 

489 
441 
^42 
443 

444 

446 


446 
448 
449 


460 
461 

462 
463 


Attica    •    •    Dismissal  of  the  Thrakian  meroenariee  who  massa- 
cre the  people  of  Mykalessos. 
Corintkian  1    Indecisire  action  of  the  Athenians  under  Diphilos 
Quif,      3       with  the  Corinthian  fleet. 

The  catastrophe  in  Sicily  aggravates  the  dislike  of 
the  oligarchical  factions  for  Athens. 

The  Euboians  and  Lesbians  ask  help  from  Sparta 
in  their  meditated  revolt  against  Athens. 


TheBi^ean 
and  Asia 
Minor 


} 


Western 
HeOaa 
TheEgean 
and  Asia 
Minor 


} 
} 


Tissaphernes  sends  an  embassy  to  Sparta. 

The  Persian  king,  Dareios  Nothos,  claims  the 
tribute  assessed  on  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 

Phamabazos  seeks  to  induce  the  Spartans  to  trans- 
fer the  war  to  the  Hellespont 

By  the  influence  of  Alkibiades,  the  Spartans  deter- 
mine to  aid  the  Chians  flrst. 


TWENTIETH  YEAR    (IONIAN  WAR.) 

Mission  of  Aristokrates  from  Athens  to  Chios.  He 
insists  that  the  Chian  oligarchs  shall  send  a 
squadron  of  ships  to  Athens. 

Victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Peloponnesians 
under  Alkamenes,  who  is  killed  at  Peiraion. 

Alkibiades  sails  with  Chalkideus  for  Chios,  and 
brings  about  the  revolt  of  the  island.  Lebedos 
and  Erai  follow  the  example  of  Chios.  On 
receiving  the  tidings  of  these  revolts  the  Athen- 
ians resolve  to  make  use  of  the  reserve  funds  in 
the  Akropolis.    Page  116. 

Revolt  of  Miletos.  First  treaty  between  the 
Spartans  and  the  Persians. 

Insurrection  of  the  people  in  Samos  a^inst  the 
oligarchical  government :  200  of  the  oligarchic 
party  killed,  400  banished,  and  their  property 
confiscated. 

Revolt  us  Lbsbos.  The  Athenians  storm  Myti- 
Idn^,  and  reduce  the  whole  island. 

Death  of  the  Spartan  commander  Chalkideus  at  the 
Milesian  Panormos. 

The  Athenians  ravage  Chios. 

Victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Dorians  under 
Astyochos,  their  Dorian  allies  firom  Argos  being 
defeated  by  the  revolted  lonians  of  Miletos. 

Retreat  of  the  Athenians  to  Samoa.  Amorges 
taken  and  sent  to  Sousa. 

The  Athenians  muster  a  fleet  of  104  triremes  in 
Samoa. 

Astyochos,  thwarted  in  his  wish  to  stir  up  revolt 
again  in  Lesbos,  declares  that  he  will  not  assist 
the  Chians. 

Unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Athenians  on  Knidos. 

Second  treaty  between  the  Spartans  and  Tissa- 
phernes. 

The  Athenians  fortify  Delphinion  and  ravage 
Chios. 

Defeat  of  the  Athenian  general  Charminos  by 
Astyochos. 


i 
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Athens   • 
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Euboia   •  • 


Athens 
Attica 


ens;  and\ 
ica     .     I 


Asia  Minor 


617 


Bkboia   «    • 
Asia  Minor 


(DEKELEIAN  OR  IONIAN)  WAB. 
FIRST   YEAR,   (continued). 

The  Athenians  and  Samians  join  in  solemn  oaths 

to  maintain  the  old  laws  of  Athens,  and  declare 

Athens  in  revolt  from  the  people. 
Thrasybonlos  brings  Alkibiades  to  Samos,  where 

he  is  elected  strategos  by  the  citizens. 
The  envoys  from  the  conspirators  at  Athens  are 

sent  back  with  the  answer  that  the  Four  Hundred 

must  be  put  down. 
Theramenee  insists  that  the  Five  Thousand  shall 

be  made  a  reality. 
The  Four  Hundred  send  envoys  to  Sparta,  pro- 
posing   unconditional    submission,  and    fortify 

Betionia  for  the  purpose  of  consummatiDg  their 

treason. 
The  hoplites  destroy  the  fortification  with    the 

sanction  of  Theramenes  and  one  of  the  Sirategoi. 
The  Four  Hundred  propose  a  compromise. 
Total  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Thymo- 

chares.    All  Euboia  revolts  from  Athens  except 

Oreos. 
The  Four  Hundred  are  suppressed,  and  the  Five 

Thousand  put  in  their  place.    Practical  restora- 
tion of  the  Feriklean  polity. 
Trial,  condemnation,  and  execution  of  Antiphon  and 

Archeptolemos. 
Aristarcnos,  one  of  the    fugitives    of  the  Four 

Hundred,  betrays  the  fort  of  Oino^  to  the  Boio- 

tians. 
Elearchos,  having  vainly  tried  to  take  his  ships, 

goes   by   land    to  the  Hellespont,  where  the 

Hegarian  general  Helizos  brings  about  the  revolt 

of  Byzantion. 
Owing  to  the  discontent  in  their  army  and  fleet  the 

Spartans  send  Mindaros  to  supersede  Astyochos. 
llifision  of  Gkiulites  as  envoy  from  Tissaphemes  to 

Sparta. 
Tissaphemes  fools  Lichas  and  Mindaros  and  sends 

back  the  Phenician  fleet  fo)m  Aspendos. 
Hindaros  resolves  to  accept  the  offers  of  Phama- 

bazos,  and  having  managed  to  escape  the  notice 

of  the  Atheniau  ships  reaches  the  Hellespont. 
Revolt  of  the  Lesbian  town  of  Eresos  from  Athens. 
Victory  of  the  Athenians  under  Thrasyboulos  and 

Thrasylos  off  Ktnossema. 
Revolt  and  reduction  of  Kyzikos. 
The  erection  of  moles  connects  the  island  with  the 

mainland. 
Tissaphemes  follows  Mindaros  to  the  Hellespont. 

Defeat  of  Doreius  and  Mindaros  in  the  bay  of 

Dardanos. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  YEAR. 

Theramenes  sails  to  the  Athenian  naval  station  at 
Kardia,  where  he  is  joined  by  Alkibiades  after 
his  escape  from  prison  at  Sardeis. 

Battle  of  ilTZiKos.  Death  of  Mindaros ;  destruc- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 

By  seizing  Chrysopolis,  the  port  of  Chalkedon,  the 
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TheEgean 
and  Am 
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Battlb  of  ABOSNifoussAi.     Complete  yictory  of 
the  Athenians.    Death  of  Kallikratidas. 

Departure  of  Eteonikos  from  MytiUnd  for  Chios. 
The  Athenian  generals  commission  Theramenes  and 

ThrasjhonloB  to  rescue  the  crews  of  the  disabled 

vessels.    A  stonn  prerents  the  execution  of  the 

order. 
A  dispatch  from  the  generals  makes  known  these 

facts;  and  Theramenes  resolves  to  destroy  the 

generals,  six  of  whom,  returning  to  Athens,  are 

charged  with  neglecting  to  save  the  crews. 
Theramenes  avails  himself  of  the  festival  of  Apa« 

touria  to  increase  the  feelinff  against  them. 
The  proposal  of  Kallixenos,  uiat  the  people  shall 

proceed  at  once  to  pronounce  judgement  on  all 

the  six  together,  is  carried. 
Protest  of  ^kiates.    Euzyptolemos  vainly  tries  to 

secure  for  them  a  legal  tnaL 
Murder  of   the    six    generals,  Diomedon,   Leon, 

Perikles,  Aristokratas,  Enwdnides,  and  Thrasy- 

los. 

Eteonikos  suppresses  a  conspiracy  among  his  troops, 
and  compels  the  Chians  to  pay  for  their  support. 

Appointment  of  Lysandros  as  secretazy  to  Arakos. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAB. 

Lysandros  takes  Lampeakos.  The  Athenian  fleet, 
of  180  triremes,  is  posted  at  Aiqospotamoi,  and 
is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Lysandros,  who 
orders  Piiilokles  and  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
to  be  put  to  death. 

Escape  of  Konon  to  Kypros  (Cyprus). 

Lysandros  orders  the  Athenian  garrisons  in  all  the 
conquered  towns  to  go  straight  to  Athens. 
Athena  .    •    The  pressure  of  famine  is  thus  increased ;  but  some 

political  relief  is  obtained  by  the  Psephisma  of 
Patrokleides. 

Lysandros  blocks  up  the  entrance  to  Peiraieus  with 
160  ships. 

Surrender  of  Athens,  followed  by  the  dismattling) 
of  the  Long  Walls,  and  the  forfeiture  of  bet 
whole  fleet  with  the  exception  of  twelve  ships. 
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ABA 

ABAI,  i.  63,  n.  057 
Abantes,  i.  800 
AbariB,  i.  138 
Abdera,  i.  166 
Abronychos,  i.  613,  ii.  3 
Abydos,  i.  460;   revolts  from  Athens, 

11.473 
Achaia,  i.  3,  65,  68,  ii.  208 
Acbaians,  i.  60,  68 ;  dodekapolis  of  the, 

i.  96;  become  f^es  of  Athens,  ii. 

47,56 

—  Phthi6tic  i.  61.  n.  2002 
Achaimenes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  i.  452, 

511 
Achaios,  i.  69 
Achamai,  the  canton  o(  ravaged  by  the 

Spartans,  ii.  112 
Achel6o9,  i  4 

Aehillens,  i.  41,  43,  n.  408 
Achradina,  i.  177,  ii.  373 
Adeimantos,  cormption  of,  i.  618 ;  and 

Themistokles,  i.  532,  536 

—  the  Athenian,  ii.  533 ;  sent  out  as 
colleague  to  Konon,  ii.  553 ;  treachery 
of,  at  Aigospotamoi,  n.  2000,  ii.  577 

Adikran,  i.  170 
Admetoe  the  Molossian,  i.  160 
Adoption,  i.  16 
Adramytos,  i.  207 
Adrastos,  and  Atys,  i.  308 

—  expulsion  of,  m>m  Sikyon,  i.  107 
jSSgialeis  [Aigialeisl 
.S^na,  .£ginetans  [Aigina,  Aiginetans] 
JEgospotamoi  [AigospotamoiJ 
.£neadie  [Aineiadai] 
^olians  [AioliansJ 
.£8chylo8, 91. 805,  i.  471 ;  on  the  passage 

of  the  Stiymon  by  the  retreating 
Persian  army,  i.  552 ;  on  the  entry  of 
Xerxes  into  Sousa,  i.  556;  on  the 
bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  n, 
722 ;  the  Pergians  of,  n.  722  ;  at  Mara- 
thon, i.  441;  numbers  of  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  according  to,  i.  468 
jEsop  [Aisopos] 

VOL.  n.  T  T 


Aie 
.£tna  [Aitna] 
^tolians  [Aitolians] 
ASthlios,  i.  50 
Aeimnestos,  i.  586 

Africa,  circumnayigation  of,  i.  343,  n, 
714,  625 

—  Greek  colonisation  in,  i.  167 ;  Greek 
commercial  settlements  in,  i.  342,  n, 
675 

Agamedes,  i.  118 
Agamemnon,  i.  30,  43 
Agarist^  i.  107 
Agasikles,  i.  304 
Agathon,  the  poet,  ii.  500 
Agbatana,  the  Median,  i.  287 

—  the  Syrian,  i.  353 
Ages,  Hesiodic,  i.  35 
Agesandridas,  ii.  403,  406 
Agesippidas,  ii.  206 
Agiads,  i.  70 
AgU,  i.70,  78 

—  son  of  Archidamos,  invades  Argos, 
ii.  207;  grants  the  Argives  a  truce 
of  four  months,  ii.  208 ;  ordered  to 
go  to  the  help  of  Tegea,  ii.  299 ; 
ravages  the  territory  of  Mantineia, 
ii.  300 ;  defeats  ihe  Argives  and 
Athenians,  ii.  302;  at  Dekeleia,  ii. 
426 ;  &ils  in  an  attempt  to  surprise 
Athens,  ii.  480 ;  second  failure  of,  ii. 
522 

—  ni.;  i.  78,  83 
Aglauros,  i.  530 

Ag6n,  Tim^tos  and  Atimdtos,  n.  818 
Agora,  Homeric, ».  580 
Agoranomoi,  n,  1107 
Agraioi,  n.  61,  n.  101,  i.  161,  ii.  197 
Agrigentum,  n.  272  [Akragas] 
Agroikoi,  i.  190 
Agron,  i.  295 
Ahriman,  ».  853 
AhuromazdAo,  n.  853 
Aiakes,  i.  368,  405 
Aigai,  «i.  168 

I  Aigialeis,  i.  106,  190 
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by  the  Athenians,  returns  to  Athens, 
ii.  530 ;  and  has  his  property  restored 
to  him,  ii.  632 ;  conducts  the  Mystical 
Procession  to  Eleusis,  ii.  533 ;  foray 
of,  on  Kymd,  ii  535 ;  deposed  from 
his  command,  goes  to  his  foils  on  the 
Chersonesos,  ii.  537  ;  warns  the  gene- 
rals at  Aigospotamoi  of  the  dangers 
of  their  position,  573 

Alkidas,  ii.  158,  150;  massacres  his 
prisoners,  ii.  170  ;  at  Korkyra,  ii  183 

Alkphron,  ii  298 

Alkisthenes,  ii  387 

Alkmaionidai,  intrigues  of  the,  at  Del- 
phoi,  i.  219 ;  ch^ge  against  the,  after 
the  fight  at  Marabou,  i  440 

Alkman,  i.  124 

Alpheios,  i.  4,  5 

Althaimenes,  i.  51 

Alyattes,  i.  285 ;  pyramid  of^  i  297 ;  n. 
684 

Amasis,  i.  171,  832,  844 ;  alliance  of, 
inth  Polykrates,  i  360 

Ambrakia,  Gulf  of,  i  6,  158 

Ambrakiots,  feud  between  the,  and  the 
Akamanians,  n.  1280 ;  defeated  by 
I>emosthene8,  ii.  106 ;  the  reinforce- 
ments of  the,  cut  off  at  Idomen6,  ii. 
198 

Ameiniades,  ii.  185 

Ameinias,  i.  542,  544,  558 

-^  Spartan  commissioner,  ii.  262 

Amemokles,  of  Corinth,  i.  50 

—  the  Magnesian,  i.  503,  591 

Ammeas,  ii.  172 

Amestris,  n.  868,  i  600 

Ammon,  Amoun,  i.  339 ;  expedition  of 
E^mbyses  against,  i.  348 

Amompharetos,  i.  583,  584 

Amorges,  ii.  433 ;  captured  and  sent  to 
Sousa,  ii  448,  468 

Amphias,  n.  1614 

Amphiklos,  i.  302 

Amphikrates,  i.  363 

Amphiktyon,  n,  87 

Amphiktyonia,  the,  i.  56 ;  of  Ealaureia, 
i.  55 ;  of  Onchestos,  i.  56 

Amphiktyoniai,  i.  55 

Amphilochian  Argos,  i.  160,  ii.  140 

Amphilochians,  i.  63,  160 

Amphilochos,  n,  1280 

Amphipolis,  ii.  41 ;  founding  of,  by 
Hagnon,  ii  68 ;  occupied  by  Brasidas, 
ii.  246 ;  battle  of,  ii.  271 ;  not  sur- 
rendered to  Athens  on  the  ratification 
of  the  peace  of  Nikias,  ii.  278 ;  in- 
effectual scheme  of  Nikias  for  the 
recoTciy  of,  ii  807 

Amuhia,  i.  286 

Amyklai,  i  70,  84 

Amyntas,  i  219 ;  son  of  Seuthes,  ii.  151 


ABO 

Amyrtaios,  n.  679,  ii.  48,  49 

Anaia,  Samian  exiles  at,  ».  1375 ;  Chian 

oligarchs  at,  ii.  440 
Anakeion,  ii.  493 
Anaktorion,  i  158 
Anariakai,  n.  581 
Anaxagoras,  i  128,   131 ;    prosecution 

and  exile  of,  ii.  109,  164 
Anaxikrates,  ii.  50 

Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegion,  i.  145, 178 
Anaximandros,  i.  134 
Anaxinienes,  i.  134 
Ancestors,  worship  of,  i.  15 
Anchimolios,  i  319 
Andokides,  ».  441,  ii  357,  611 
Androkles,  assassination  of,  ii.  476 
Androklos,  i.  51,  299 
Andromeda,  i.  36 
Andromedes,  ii.  286 
Andros,  i.  8,  547 ;  blockaded  by  Konon, 

ii.  533 
Andvari,  ring  of,  i.  296 
Aneristos,  i.  416,  ii.  188 
Anffr6-mainyus,  n.  853 
Animism,  n,  469,  i.  461 
Aniran,  n,  581 
Anopaia,  march  of  Hydames  oyer,  i. 

504.  507 
Antallddas,  peace  of,  ii.  12 
Anthemokritos,  ii.  599 
Antidorbs,  i.  520 
Antiochos,  pilot  of  Alkibiades,  defeated 

and  slain  at  Notion,  ii.  533 
Antiphemos,  i.  144 
Antiphon,  ii.  163,   188,   468 ;   sent  as 

envoy  of  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta, 

ii.  490 ;  trial  and  execution  of,  u.  500 
Antisthenes,  Spartan  admiral,  reaches 

Eaunos,  ii.  453 
Anytos,  fulure  of,  to  relieve  Pylos,  ii.  524 
Aoncs,  i.  58 

Apatouria,  i.  300,  ii.  558 
Apelles,  ii  321 
Aphetai,  i.  517 
Aphrodisiac  infiuence  in  Eastern  myths, 

n,  596 
Aphrodite,  i.  81 
Apis,  i.  351 
Apodektai,  «i.  449 
Apoikos,  i.  301 
Apollon,    the    Delian,    i.     118;     the 

Delphian,  i.   119;    Didymaian    and 

Elarian,  i.  801 
ApoUonia,  i.  159 

Apries,  Eing  of  Egypt,  i  170,  344 
Apsinthians,  i.  216 
Arachthos,  i.  158 
Arakos,  ii.  570 
Archelaoi  i.  106 
Archelaos,  ii  516 
ArcheptolemoB,  execution  of,  ii.  500 
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Arkadians,  i.  68 

Ark(^ilA08,  kings  of  Eyr6ii6  so  named, 

i.  169 
Arktonros,  80 
Aroite,  fi.  674 

ArrhibaioB,  chief  of  the  Lynkestai,  ii.  280 
Arsakes,  ii.  515 
Art,  Assyrian,  i.  328;  Babylonian,  L 

828 ;  Greek,  i.  322 
Artabanos,  i.  454 
Artabazanes,  n.  810 
Artabazos,  sojourn  of,  in  Makedonia,  i. 

554 ;  retreat  of,  from  Plataiai,  i.  586 ; 

appointed  satrap  of  Daskyleion,  ii. 

10 
Artaphemes,  i.  288 ;  and  Aristagoraji, 

i.   886;  administration  of,  in  Asia 

Minor,  i.  411 

—  the  envoy  to  Sparta,  captored  at 
Eion,  ii.  224 

Artas,  ii.  892 

Artaxerxes  Makroeheir, ».  1478 

—  Mnemon,  n.  1478 
Artayktes,  i.  178,  598 
Artajhites,  i.  559,  596 
Artemis,  i.  81 

—  Aristobould,  ii.  17 

—  Limnatis,  i.  71,  86. 

Artemisia,  in  the  Council  off  Salamis,  i. 
540;  and  the  Ealyndian  ship,  L  544 ; 
final  counsel  of,  i.  547 

Artemision,  Greek  fleet  at,  i.  517 

Arthmios,  of  Zeleia,  ii.  18 

Arthur,  i.  292 

Artontes,  ».  1049 

Arty  bios,  i.  891 

Aryan,  society,  foundations  of,  i.  18; 
monotheism,  n.  46  ;  ciyilisation,  ten- 
dencies of  early,  i.  97 ;  the  name,  i. 
288,  n.  581 ;  conviction  of  immor- 
tality, i.  341 

Aryandes,  ».  342,  i.  359 

Azyenis,  i.  286 

Axyjs,  Bhatta,  n.  222 

Assassinations,  political,  at  Athens,  ii. 
476 

Assemblies,  primary  and  representative, 
i.  8,  25 

Assessment  of  Aristeides,  n.  1134, 1197 

Asia  Minor,  alleged  colonisation  of,  firom 
the  West,  i.  49,  142 ;  geography  of, 
i.298 

Asopios,  son  of  Phormion,  ii.  152,  158 

Asopodoros,  i.  588 

Asopoe,  the  Sikyonian,  i.  6 

—  the  Boiotian,  i.  234 

Aspasia,  alleged  robbery  of  the  slates 
of,  by  the  Megarians,  n.  1242;  trial 
of.  ii.  100 

Aspathines,  i.  354 

Aspendos,  ii.  486 


ATE 

Assyrian  History,  attempts  to  recon- 
struct, i.  603  ;  art,  i.  323 

Assyrians,  i.  322;  mechanical  inventions 
of  the,  i.  326 

Asterodia,  i.  126 

Astrabakos,  i.  422 

Astrology,  Syrian,  i.  130 

Astronomy,  Greek,  i.  130,  et  Mq, 

Astyages,  i.  280 ;  the  name,  i.  281,  286 

Astynomoi,  n.  1107 

Astyochos,  Spartan  high-admiral,  ii. 
441 ;  failure  of,  in  Lesbos,  ii.  444  ;  at 
Chios,  ii.  449;  treaty  of,  with  the 
Persians,  ii.  45 ;  superseded  by  Min- 
daros,  ii.  604 

Atalant4,  Athenian  garrison,  in  the  islet 
of,  ii.  114 

Athamas,  i.  87 

Athenagoras  opposes  Hermokrates,  ii. 
850 ;  comparison  of,  with  Kleon,  ii. 
861 

Ath^nf,  i.  31 ;  Chalkioikos,  ii.  96 

Athenian  character,  question  of  the  de- 
terioration of  the,  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  «i.  1457,  1549,  ii.  350, 
426,  446,  614,  524,  646,  567 ;  8oia.sh- 
ness  of  the,  ii.  550;  causes  of  the 
deterioration  of  the,  ii.  680,  586 

Athenian  constitution,  slow  growth  of 
the,  i.  185  ;  complexity  of  too,  i.  185 ; 
as  drawn  out  by  Solon,  i.  203,  et  aeq., 
221 ;  reformed  by  Eleisthenes,  i.  222; 
fully  developed  by  Ephialtes,  ii.  59  ; 
tampered  with  after  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition, ii.  446;  foundation  of,  ii. 
468,  614 

Athenian  dislike  of  responsibility,  L 
448,  ii.  213,  429,  566,  696 

Athenian  empire,  benefits  conferred  by 
the,  on  its  subject  cities,  ii.  446,  446, 
588 

Athenian,  meaning  of  the  name,  i.  39  ; 
idea  of  citizenship,  i.  186  ;  castrs,  i. 
889 ;  generals  charged  with  intending 
to  mutilate  their  prisoners,  n.  81;  ii. 
676.  Thetes,  or  Hektemorioi,  i.  199  ; 
Daneistai,  or  money-lenders,  i.  199; 
tribes  set  up  by  Kleisthenos,  i.  222 ; 
dislike  of  responsibility,  i.  448,  n.  386, 
ii.  429;  navy,  formation  of  the,  i. 
486;  citizens,  number  of,  ».  888 ; 
spies  in  the  camp  at  Sardeis,  i.  488 ; 
embassy  to  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  i.  493 ; 
prisoners  delivered  and  sent  back  by 
the  Saroians,  i.  624,  695 ;  maritime 
empire,  foundation  of  the,  i.  597 ; 
operations  to  the  battles  of  the  Eury- 
modon,  ii.  39;  empire,  duration  of  the, 
n.  1143;  greatest  extent  of  the,  ii. 
46;  fieet,  loss  of  the,  in  Egypt,  455 
».c.,  ii.  47 ;  democracy,  aggressiveness 
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tion,  ii.  488,  and  to  treat  Athens  as 
a  revolted  city,  484;  give  up  the  idea 
of  immediate  return  to  the  Peiraieus, 
ii.  488 ;  total  defeat  of  the,  under 
Thymochares,  at  Eretria,  ii.  494 ; 
suppress  the  Four  Hundred  and 
restore  the  constitution  of  Eleis- 
thenes,  ii.  496  ;  political  moderation 
of  the,  ii.  498 ;  decay  of  naval  science 
of  the,  ii.  609;  viatoiy  of  the,  at 
Kynossema,  ii.  610;  defeat  Dorieus 
and  Mindaroe  in  the  bay  of  Dardanos, 
ii,  616 ;  yietor?  of  the,  at  Kysikos,  ii. 
618  ;  fortify  Chiysopolis,  the  port  of 
ChaJ^don,  ib. ;  fortify  Thorikos,  ii. 
623;  fortify  Lampsakos,  ii.  623; 
reduce  ChaULedon,  ii.  626;  reconquer 
Bysantion,  ii.  627  ;  their  envois  step- 
pe on  the  way  to  Sousa,  li.  628 ; 
lose  their  fort  of  Delphinion  in  Chios, 
ii.  684;  send  110  triremes  to  the 
relief  of  Konon  and  Archestratos  at 
Mytilene,  ii.  644;  destro^the  Spartan 
fleet  off  ATgennoussai,  ii.  646 ;  make 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Chios,  ii. 
647 ;  madness  of  the,  in  the  assemblr, 
for  considering  the  case  of  the  six 
generals,  ii.  660 ;  murder  the  six 
generals,  ii.  666 ;  lose  their  fleet  at 
Aigospotamoi,  ii.  674  ;  blockaded  by 
Lysandros,  ii  684 ;  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  city,  to  forfeit  their  fleet, 
and  to  dismantle  their  Loug  Walls,  ii. 
688 

Athens,  abolition  of  kingship  in,  i.  100 ; 
contrast  between,  and  Sparta,  as 
drawn  by  Perikles,  i.  184 ;  growth  of 
a  foreign  population  in,  i  186; 
union  of  the  Attic  demoi  in,  i.  188  ; 
archons  at,  i.  191  ;  comparison  of  the 
early  condition  of,  with  that  of  Rome, 
i.  114;  first  embassy  from,  to  the 
Persian  king,  i.  283  ;  alliance  of,  with 
Kroisos,  i.  309 ;  second  embassy  from, 
to  the  Persian  king,  i.  386 ;  treatment 
of  the  Persian  heralds  at,  i.  417 ; 
Akropolis  of,  n,  962 ;  burning  of,  by 
Mardonios,  i.  667;  building  of  the 
walls  of,  ii.  3  ;  position  of  the  city,  ii. 
6 ;  nayal  multitude  at,  ii.  16  ;  changv 
in  the  attitude  of,  to  her  allies,  ii. 
37  ;  the  Delian  funds  transferred  to, 
ii.  40 ;  building  of  the  Long  Walls  of, 
ii.  46 ;  growth  of  democracy  at,  ii.  64  ; 
party  of  progress  at,  ii.  67  ;  free  and 
subject  allies  of,  ii.  62 ;  third  wall  of, 
or  wall  of  Perikles,  ii.  64 ;  building 
of  the  Odeion  and  Parthenon  at,  ii. 

•    66;   restoration   of  the  Erechtheion 
at,  ib. ;  Panatheuaic  procession  at,  n. 

'■   il93 ;  wealth  and  revenues  of,  ii.  66  -, 


BAB 
tribute  assessed  on  the  allies  of,  ii. 
67 ;  reserve  fund  in  the  Akropolis  of, 
ib.;  feelings  of  the  allies  towards,  ii. 
70, 310  ;  relations  of,  with  her  allies, 
ii.  72,  166,  613,  689;  condition  of 
women  at,  ii.  101 ;  forces  of,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
ii.  110  ;  contrast  of,  with  Sparta,  as 
drawn  by  Perikles,  ii.  119;  attack  of 
the  plague  in,  ii.  123 ;  second  out- 
break of  the  plague  at,  ii.  190 ;  action 
of  the  oligarehic  party  at,  ii.  280 ; 
energy  of  the  philo-Lakonian  oli- 
garchs at,  ii.  284;  consternation  in, 
on  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai, 
ii.  343 ;  wretched  condition  of,  after 
the  occupation  of  Dekeleia,  ii.  426 ; 
causes  of  the  downfall  of,  ii.  459; 
oligarchical  envoys  from,  appear  be- 
fore Tissajphernes,  ii.  470 ;  political 
assassinations  in,  ii.  476;  reign  of 
terror  at,  ii.  479 ;  restoration  of  tho 
E^leisthenean  democracy  at,  ii.  497 ; 
growth  of  a  lawless  spirit  in,  ii.  659 ; 
siege  of,  by  Lysandros,  ii.  584 

Athos,  i.  164,  418;  canal  of  Xerxes 
across  the  isthmus  of,  i,  458,  462 

Atossa,  i.  37 If  et  seq. 

Attaginos,  i.  670.  692 

Attica,  geography  of,  i.  7  ;  union  of  the 
demoi  in,  i.  19, 188 ;  foreign  popula- 
tion in,  ii.  3 

Atys,  i.  307 

Ausonians,  i.  141 

Autonomy,  results  of  Greek,  ii.  12,  69, 
78,  446,  627 

Autonoos,  i.  627 

Auxesia,  n,  466 


BABES  in  the  wood,  the,  i.  109 
Babylon,  astronomical  science  of, 

i.   129,   826;  agriculture  of,  i.  328 ; 

the   city  of,   i.   324;    siege    of,    by 

Cyrus,    i.   828;    revolt    of,    against 

Dareios,  i.  368;  connexion  of,  with 

Nineveh,  i.  326 
Babylonian  scale,  i.  368 ;  art,  i.  323 ; 

kines,  n.  646 
Bacchiad,  kings  of  Corinth,  i.  67, 100 
—  oligarchs  — ,  i.  108 
Bagaios,  i.  366 
Bakis,  i.  276,  621,  638,  645 
Baktria,  alleged  Egyptian  conquest  of 

i.  383 
Barathron,  i..  89 
Barlmrians,  i.  52 
Bares,  i.  172 
Barker  i.  17a 
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CHA 

Athens  in,  ii.  249  ^Amphipolis : 
Tor6ii6  :  Akanthos  :  8ki6ii6 :  Mend6] 

Chalkis,  the  EuboiaDy  i.  115;  war  be- 
tween, and  Eretria,  n.  193 

Chalybes,  i.  285 

Ghaonians,  i.  160,  ii.  140 

Chaos,  qnestion  of  the  origin  of,  i.  126 

Gharadni,  i.  4 

Charaxos,  n,  675 

Charikles,  ii  391 

Charilaos,  i.  73,  92 

Charites,  i.  31 

Channinofl,  ii.  449 ;  defeated  by  Astyo- 
chos,  ii.  453;  an  aocompbce  in  the 
assassination  of  Hyperbolos,  ii.  481 

Charoiades,  ii.  325 

Charondas,  n.  298 

Charopinos,  i.  390 

Cheimarroi,  i.  4 

Ghenikrates,  i.  158 

Chenonesos,  the  Thrakian,  i.  166  ;  wall 
across  the  neck  of  the,  L  217 ;  re- 
paired by  Perikles,  ii.  68 

Chian,  ships,  confiscated  by  the  Athen- 
ians, iL  430 ;  oligarchs  seek  to  stir  np 
revolt  in  Lesbos,  ii.  443 

Chians,  ordered  to  pnll  down  their  new 
dty  wall,  ii.  226 

—  surrender  of  Paktyas  by  the,  i.  31 8 
Cbileos,  of  Tegea,  i.  566,  568,  n,  1021 
ChUon,  i.  511,  ii.  226 

Chios,  a  &ee  alljr  of  Athens,  ii.  152 ; 
the  oligarchs  m,  meditate  rerolt,  ii. 
432 ;  progress  of  the  conspiracy  in,  ii. 
435  ;  accomplishment  of  the  revolt 
of,  ii.  438 ;  ravaged  by  the  Athenians, 
ii.  444,  452 ;  factions  among  the  oli- 
garchs of,  ii.  226 

Choireatai,  n,  167 

Chonians,  i.  149 

Ghromios,  i.  93 

Chromon,  ii.  194 

Chronicle,  Parian,  n,  388 

Chronology,  artificial,  i.  50,  169,  606, 
622 

—  contradictory,  i.  Ill,  «.  415,  269, 
n.  534 

Chrysis,  n,  1543 

Cithseron  [Kithairon] 

Citizenship,  ancient  ideas  of,  i.  11 ; 
conditions  of,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
states,  i.  11,  25;  Aristotelian  defini- 
tion of,  n.  451 

Civilisation,  ancient  and  modem,  cha- 
racteristics of,  i.  10 

Clan,  the,  i.  23 

Clientela,  i.  17 

Clubs,  political,  i.  154  [Hetairiai] 

Coinage,  debasement  of,  attributed  to 
Solon,  n.  409 

Coincident  events,  alleged,  i.  179,  250, 
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251,  258,  n.  903,  i.  522,  n.  988,  n. 
1063 

Colonies,  Aiolian,  i.  50 ;  Ionian,  i.  50 ; 
Dorian,  i.  50.  51;  Carthaginian,  n. 
686 

Comedy,  i.  150 

Comic  poets,  misrepresentations  of  the, 
n.  1323,  fi.  1358,  ii.  164,  220,  n, 
1503, 91.  1558,  ii.  317,  468,  n.  1989, 
ii.  600,  et  aeq, 

Corcyra  [Korkyra] 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  i.  522 

Corinthian,  gulf,  i.  6 ;  isthmus,  fortiflc'a- 
tion  of,  i.  522 ;  fleets,  defeat  of  tlio, 
by  the  Korkyraians,  at  Aktion,  ii.  77 

Connthians,  opposition  of  the,  to  the 
restoration  of  Hippias,  i.  240  ;  their 
refusal  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Athens,  i.  241 ;  defeat  of  the,  byMy- 
ronides,  ii.  45  ;  assert  the  right  of  im< 
penal  cities  to  deal  as  they  please 
with  their  allies,  ii.  71,  95  ;  position 
of  the,  in  reference  to  their  colonies, 
ii.  75, 80 ;  send  an  embassy  to  Athens 
to  confront  the  envoys  from  Korkyni, 
ii.  78  ;  eager  for  war  with  Athens,  ii. 
95;  refuse  to  accept  the  peace  of 
Nikias,  ii.  277 ;  join  the  confederacy 
of  ArgoB,  ii.  282 

Correlative  and  antagonistic  gods  and 
heroes,  i.  48 

Cosmogonies,  Greek,  i.  126 

Creditor  and  Debtor,  alleged  early  law 
of,  in  Attica,  i.  197 

Croesus  [Ejroisos} 

Crete  [Krete] 

Cum»,  i.  146,  156 

Curiae,  the  Latin,  i.  21,  n.  31 

Cyclades  [Kyklades] 

Cycle,  Epic,  i.  29 

Cjrprus  [Kypros] 

Cyrus,  narratives  of  the  birth  of,  i.  279 ; 
conquests  of,  i.  321 ;  and  Tomyris,  i. 
330 

—  the  younger,  sent  down  to  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  328 ;  summoned  to  Media, 
ii.  571 


DADOUCHOS,  ii.  357 
Damagetos,  i.  90 
Damaretd,  i.  180 
Damasithymos,  i.  544 
Damasos,  1.  301 
Damia,  n.  465 
Damis,  i.  87 
Damon,  ostracism  of,  n.  456,  i*,   100, 

n.  1633 
Daneistai,  Athenian,  i.  199 
,  Daphu^,  i.  31 


DAB 
SuvM.  BOO  (rf  BrsUiFpcs.  i  Ul,  tM  : 
beoomn  king  af  Pereia,  i.  36S  ;  nukes 
p  jsl  nwdi  aod  iKiua  k  coinage,  i 
169:  hiTasioa  of  Sc^tltia  b;.  i,  375, 
el  tfq. :  Jate  of  the  Scjlbian  cain- 
[vii^  I'f.  a.  731  ;  d«ath  of.  i.  434 

—  500  of  Xeraea.  i.  600.  n.  1478 

—  Soih*  H.  «S4,  n.  1164.  «.  1478 
Dili*,   the  Hediui.  king  of  Athene,  i. 

rH  :  defoat  <-t,  al  Muathon.  i.  433 
Dunri^^  i.  381 
Deliior  and  Cn>IitoT.  earlj  law  of,  ia 

.\ltka,  i.  197.  ■.  410 
IViok<RS  i.  282 
Dvkarchiai.  oliguchical,  at  Conmitt«<« 

cf  T*ii,  ii.  74 
Dekfleia,  occapiol  by  the  SpaitauB,  ii. 

3S8 ;  diecta  of  tiis  occupation  of,  ii 


D«1iai 


Acben 


i.  SO 


i.  236 


Scl'W.  u  the  birthplace  of  Phoiboa,  i. 
30  :  PaaioDif  fratirsl  of.  L  1 16  ;  pnri- 
Smioa  '1.  h\  Feinstratoa.  L  213; 
D^itis  and  Artaphmiea  at.  i.  421 ; 
earthquake  at.  i.  424,  ii.  108;  con- 
feiieraov  of.  ii.  38 ;  pnrifleslion  of, 
by  theAtheoianB,  ii.  200;  eipul*ion 
of  the  pernio  of,  ii.  264  ;  Ratontion 
rf  the  people  of,  ii.  383 

Delphian.  Apilion.  i.  118,  309 

—  pri»teaa  [Pjthia] 

IVIphians.  attiu-k  of.  upon  Kirrha,  i.  120 
Delphinion,  Athenian  fortified  post  at. 
in  Chios,  ii.  452 

—  taken,  ii.  634 

Detphoi,  legend  of  the  fannding  of,  i. 
US;  Te1>uililin|c  of  the  temple  of,  i. 
218  ;  gifts  of  Kroiios  to  the  men  of, 
i.  309  ;  altack  on.  bj  Xenes.  i.  627 

Demagogue,  the  oligarchic,  L  lOSiEleon 
as  a.  ii.  161.  621 

Di'iDugognes,  Athenuu,  the  marder  of 
the  six  generata  not  the  work  of,  ii 
667 

Di'maratoe,  l.  236.  421 ;  deposition  ot, 
i422;  desceodante  of,  n.  810;  eoa- 
ferenee  of,  irith  Xerxea,  i,  474 

IMm^tir.  i.  1S9  ;  orgiastic  irorahip  of,  i. 
292 ;  ThesmophoroB,  i.  484 

Deniiotllgoi,  i.  190 

Dernocracj,  impolse  given  to  the  growth 
of,  by  the  Greek  despots,  i.  101 ; 
moTemenl  of  the  SolonJao  reforms 
tows^(!^  i.  203;  slow  growth  of 
Athenian,  L  210;  Athenian,  as  dis- 
tinguished    from  Homan,   n.   1304} 


Danodott 
Demoi  A 
Damoked 
Demokril 


Khode 

Atheni 

ii.   49f 

MetlS'i 
626,  di 

Demosthi 
of  Pell 


the  3p 
ii.  219 

in  Mp| 

attack 
ArgiM 

SkGj, 

ii.  391 

harbon 


credit  I 
ii.  lis 
Deodand, 
Derdas,  h 
Derkeio. 
Derkylidt 

478 

by,i'li 

Deetiny,  t 
Deukaliot 
Diagorida 
Dialects, ' 

63,  ei  1 

Dialektic 
Didaton 
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Bienekes,  i.  610 

Diitrephes,  ii.  427 

Dikaios,  L  539 

Dikafitai,  mode  of  choosing,  at  Athens, 
i.  226 ;  payment  of  the,  i  227,  ii. 
430;  alleged  conniption  of  the,  ii. 
624 ;  average  character  of  the,  ii. 
697 

Dikasteria,  not  established  by  Solon,  i. 
206,  ii.  16 ;  action  of  the,  in  the 
affikirs  of  the  Athenian  allies,  ii.  73 

Diodotos  opposes  the  massacre  of  the 
Mytilenaians,  ii.  168 

Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  i.  184 

Diokleides,  ii.  367,  611 

Diomedon  fails  in  an  attack  on  Erai, 
ii.  441 ;  sails  to  Lesbos  and  takes  the 
revolted  cities,  ii.  444, 468 ;  victory  of, 
at  Rhodes,  ii.  469 ;  sent  to  supersede 
Phrynichos,  ii.  481 ;  elected  Stratogos, 
ii.  637 ;  defeated  by  Kallikratidas,  ii. 
644;  wishes  to  rescue  the  crews  at 
Argennoussai,  ii.  660 ;  murdered  by 
the  Athenian  demos,  ii.  666 

Diomilos,  ii.  374,  396 

Dionysia,  the  Athenian,  i.  121 

Dionysios,  the  Phokaian,  i.  404,  407 

—  of  Syracuse,  ii.  319 

Dionysos,  131;  orgiastic  worship  of,  i. 
139 

DiotimoB,  ii.  81 

Diotrephes  sets  up  an  oligarchy  in 
Thasos,  ii.  476 

Diphilos,  ii.  428 

Discussion,  free,  ii,  4,  468,  476,  614, 
n.  2128 

Divination,  Greek  and  Boman,  i.  130, 
276 

Dodekarchy,  Egyptian,  i.  342 

Doliones,  i.  29 

Dolonkians,  i.  217 

Dorian,  tetrapolis,  i.  6  ;  dialects,  i.  71 ; 
migration,  i.  49 ;  scale,  in  music,  i. 
292  ;  civilisation,  character  of,  ii.  690 

Dorians,  i.  39,  69,  60,  66,  n.  602;  of 
Asia  Minor,  i.  304 

Dorieus,  the  Rhodian,  ii.  460,  604 ;  n, 
1 958 ;  defeated  in  the  bay  of  Dardanos, 
ii.  616 ;  captured  by  Phanoothenes  and 
sent  to  Atnens,  where  the  people  set 
him  free;  ii.  637;  put  to  death  at 
Sparta,  ii.  638 

-~  the  Spartan,  campaign  of,  in  Africa, 
i.  1 74 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  in  Sicily, 
i.  175,  499 

Doris,  i.  63 

Doriskos,  review  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
at,  i.  467 

Dorism,  i.  72,  ii.  590 

Dorki8,  ii.  11 

Doios,  i.  69 


ELE 

Douketios,  i.  160,  182;  takes  Morgan- 
tine,  and  establishes  a  confederacy  of 
the  Sikel  tribes,  at  PalikA,  ii.  321 ; 
is  sent  to  Corinth,  returns  to  Sicily, 
and  dies,  ii.  322 

Doxandros,  iL  188 

Dragon  kings,  i.  36 

Drakon,  i.  74  ;  legislation  of,  i.  192 

Drakontides,  n,  1266 

Drama,  Athenian,  n.  2128 

Dream-god,  i.  464 

Dryopians,  i.  66 

Dymanes,  i.  106 

Dymas,  i.  48 

Dynastic  and  tribal  legends,  i.  36 

Dyrrachium,  n.  272 


EARTHQUAKE  at  Delos,  i.  424 
Echemos,  i.  47 

Echetlos,  or  Echetlaios,  n.  807 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  foretold  by  Thales, 
i.l31 

Eetionia,  fortified  by  the  Four  Hundred, 
ii.  490 ;  dismantled,  ii.  493 

Egesta,  embassv  from,  to  Athens  to  ask 
aid  against  the  Selinountians,  ii.  331 ; 
the  wealth  of,  discovered  to  be  a 
cheat,  ii.  353 

Egypt,  astronomical  science  of,  i.  128  ; 
invasion  of,  by  Kambyses,  i.  345; 
by  Xerxes,  i.  462;  traditional  and 
monumental  history  of,  i.  614 

Egyptian  year,  i.  129;  chronology,  i. 
336 ;  interpreters,  n,  664 ;  castes,  n, 
664;  conviction  of  immortality,  i. 
340 ;  science,  i.  341  ;  book  of  the 
dead,  n.  666;  dodekarchy,  i.  342; 
conquests  in  Persia,  i.  622 

Egyptians,  physical  features  and  cha- 
racter of  the,  i.  338 ;  origin  of  the, 
i.  339 ;  alleged  monogamy  of  the,  i. 
341 ;  said  to  have  had  no  traditions 
of  a  flood,  i.  621 ;  revolt  of  the, 
against  Artaxerxes,  ii.  44 

Eion,  Thucydides  saves,  ii.  247 

Eira,  i.  89 

Eisphora,  the  Athenian  income-tax,  i, 
203 

Ekbatana  [Agbatana] 

Ekklesia,  i.  221,  226 

Ekkritos,  ii.  613 

Eleatic  school,  the,  i.  134,  ii.  323 

Eleians,  i.  68 ;  renounce  the  alliance  of 
Sparta  and  join  the  confederacy  of 
Argos,  ii.  282 ;  in  defensive  alliance 
with  Athens,  ii.  292 ;  quarrel  with 
the  Mantinoians,  ii.  209 

Elousis,  the  trysting  -  place,  i.  31; 
i^)'Kterie8  oft  i.  12^  as  an  hidepon- 
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Emyleon,  i.  176 

Eurylochofl,  operatioiiB  of,  in  Akarnania, 
ii.  195 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  ii.  196 

Euiymachos,  ii.  106,  176 

£iirjmedon,  battles  of  the,  ii.  40 

—  coanivefl  at  the  massacres  in  Kor- 
kyra,  ii.  184,  224;  victory  ofi  off 
Rhegion,  ii.  326 ;  fined  for  his  con- 
duct in  Sicily,  ii.  329 ;  dispatched 
widi  ships  and  money  to  aid  the 
army  of  Nikias,  ii.  387  ;  slain  in  the 
fight  within  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
ii.  403 

Euiypon,  i.  70 

Euj^pontids,  i.  70 

Eui^tolemos,  ii.  630,  661,  661 ;  urges 
the  rejection  of  the  proposal  of 
Kallixenos,  ii.  663 

Eurysthenes,  i.  48 

Eurystheus,  i.  46 

Eui^toB,  L  610 

Eustiophos,  ii.  286,  290 

£uthyaemo6  appointed  a  colleague  of 
Nikias,  ii.  387 

Euxine,  i.  166 

Evidence,  character  and  sources  of,  L 
266,  et  86^, 

Exile,  seventy  of  the  punishment  of,  L 
13,  19 


FALLMERAYER,  Slavic  theoiy  of, 
9t.  8 

Family,  religious  character  of  the,  i. 
14 ;  the  ancient  Aryan,  i.  23 

Fars  and  Farsistan,  i.  288 

Father,  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
i.  11 

Festivals,  Greek,  i.  32 

Fiction,  plausible,  i.  146 

Fish-gods,  i.  293 

Five  Hundred,  Council  of  the,  i.,  226 ; 
suppressed,  ii.  479 

Five  Thousand,  the,  ii.  478,  489,  496 

Forged  letters  of  Pausanias  and  The- 
mistokles,  n.  1091,  ii.  31 

Four  Hundred,  Probouleutic  Council  of, 
i.  204 ;  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the, 
ii.  478 ;  make  overtures  which  are 
rejected  by  Agis,  ii.  479;  a  second 
embassy  ^m  the,  is  allowed  to  go  to 
Sparta,  ii.  480 ;  fortify  Eetionia,  ii. 
490  ;  offer  unconditional  surrender  to 
Sparta,  ii.  490;  propose  a  compro- 
mise to  the  people,  ii.  493 ;  sup- 
pressed, ii.  496 

Free  discussion,  the  foundation  of 
Athenian  polity,  ii.  4,  468,  476,  614, 
ft.  2128 

Funeral  oration  of  Perikles,  ii.  118 


GOB 

GADES,  i.  361 
Gaia,  i.  80 
Gkklatians,  i.  66 
Games,  infiuence  of  the  'great,  i.  67 ; 

Pythian,   i.   120;   Nemean,   i.    121  ; 

Isthmian,  i.  121,  i».  1838 ;  Delian,  i. 

115;  Olympian,  i.  117;  Ephesian  i.  1 16 
G^moroi,  i.  97,  177  [Geomoroi] 
G^argaphia,  i.  676 
GkraUtes,  envoy  from  Tissaphemes  to 

Sparta,  ii.  606 
Gedeontes,  i.  187 
G«la,  founding  of,  i.  144 ;  congress  of 

Sicilian  Greeks  at,    ii.   327 ;   joins 

Syracuse  against  the  Athenians,  ii. 

393 
Geleontes,  i.  187 
GelUas,  il  323 
Gblon,    i.    176 ;   becomes    master    of 

Syracuse,  i.   177 ;  pushes  back  the 

line  of  Carthaginian  territory,  i.  178; 

defeats  Hamilkar  at  Himera,  i.  179  ; 

death  of,  i.  181 ;  Athenian  embassy 

to,  i.  498 
Gblonian  dynasty,  foundation  of  the,  i. 

176;  foil  of  the,  i.  182 
Genealogies,   value   of  tribal,   i.    59; 

lapetid,  i.  69;    Attic,  i.  59;   trust- 
worthiness of  Greek,  i.  267,  ft.  602 
Ctenerals,  or  Strategoi,  one  for  each  of 

the  ten  Kleisthenean  tribes,  i.  225, 

ii.  16;  other  officers,  known  as,  ft. 

1237 
Gentes,  i.  28 

Geographical  names,  evidence  of,  i.  60 
Geography  of  the  Greek  settlements  in 

Thrace,  i.  164  ;  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  293 
Geological     features    of     continental 

Greece  i   4 
Geomoroi.  i'.  97,  177,  190,  ii.  441 
G«phyraian  tribe,  ft.  427 
Gbraneia,  i.  3 

G^manicus  at  Thebes,  i.  333 
Geronthrai,  i.  71 
Gerousia  the  Spartan,  L  76 
Getai,  ft.  86 

Gillos  the  Tarantine,  i.  372 
Glaukos,  i.  41 

—  of  Chios,  i.  123 

—  son  of  Epikf des,  i.  276,  483 
Ghiomic  poets,  1. 123 
Gnomon,  i.  131 

Gobryas,  i.  354,  877 

Golden  age,  i.  36 

Gomates,  i.  354 

CK>ngylos  of  Eretria,  ii.  8 ;  the  Corin- 
thian, ii.  381,  383 

Gordian  knot,  i.  292 

Gorgias,  ii.  323 ;  ambassador  from 
Leontinoi  to  Athens,  ii.  324 

Gorgo,  i.  389,  n.  864,  i.  499 
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ii.  136 
BalibvDUBDs.   L   343  ;    finsd  b;  Alki- 

biailef.  ii.  916 
Balj».  i.  304.  309 
BuiiUnr,  SOD  of  Hnnnon.  i.  179 
Hannon,  Poriplous  of,  i.  623 
HarmodJiK,  i.  214 


H^B.i. 

"   204.  296,  a,  80,  * 
H^oKai  [Dikutuj 
H«:iki>ii.  LI 
B*5oB.i» 
HcHiK.  ii.  MO.  137 
HeIhiuki«.L  269 
HcUuis.  ■.  1218 

HfUv.  not  •  d^nita  gMgnphkal  b 
L  1 :  the,  U  the  herok  >^,  L 
Spocmdk,  i.  2,   141:    rastuiDOiU 
ci>cciii«iital.  L  2  ;  geogtaphj  of  « 
ftmtal.  L    1-9  ;  moontsia  ■jrMrau 
L  3  i  rrren  <^  i.  4;  Ikte  gn>»tJ 
kin^^hip  in,  i.   99 ;    inrlj    deca; 
Uw  kig^j  poTO'  in,  L  100 
E«Uf.  «.  62, 1.  142 
BtUrars,     nriiot      politiekl     du 
ttrtsdes  of  the,  L  6  ;  eftct  of  n 
time  Baamme  on  Uie,  i.  T ;  meai 
of  th«  name,  i.  19 ;  ^frowth  of  a  e 
BidD  vntiment  usong  the,  L  62, 
121.  ii.  63;  utd  barbarian*,  i. 
p'oenl  dianctaiutics  of  the,  L 
tribal    geoealogin    of   the,    i. 
mjrthalog^  of  the.  i.  28 ;  raligiou 
ciKutliooa  among  the.  i.  M ;  cei 
fugal   tendesnea  of  the^  i.   122 
43S.  31 3.  588 :  foHonn  of  the  Am 
i.  IM.  304  i  domcBtic  life  of  tha 
392  i  nnnatoral  rices  of  the,  A. 
HeU«nie.  tnds  in  Egypt,  i.  346; 
tnthfnlsfaa,  ».  2034 ;  HUUhnea 
UO 
Hellenism,  i.  345 
BellenoUmiai,  ii.  19 
Belleepont,  the,  i.  40,  «.  270  ;  bridg 

Xersea  acnws  the,  L  li9 
Hellopi,!.  115 
HeloU,  i  7S ;  giadoal  impnTcmuil 
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the  condition  of  the,  i.  79  ;  revolt  of 
the,  ii.  42 ;  placed  at  Nanpaktos,  ii. 
43  ;  massacre  of,  by  the  Spartans,  ii. 
227 ;  sent  with  Brasidas  into  Thrace, 
ii.  23;  on  their  return,  sent  to 
Lepreon,  n.  1575 ;  brought  back  to 
Fylos  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  207 

Heniochoi,  n.  1600 

Hephaistos,  i.  32 

fierakleia,  Spartan  colony  of,  i.  61,  ii 
191;  failure  of,  ii.  294;  betrayal  of 
the  colonists  of,  by  the  Fhthiotic 
Achaians,  n.  2002 

Herakleidai,  return  of  the,  i.  46 

—  Lydian,  i.  290,  295 
Herakleides,    of    Mylasa,    i.    893;  of 

Syracuse,  ii.  364,  379 

Heiakleitos,  i.  131 

Herakles,  i.  81,  46,  n,  996 

B.M,  i.  81 

Hermai,  mutilation  of  the,  ii.  342 ; 
probable  motives  for  the  act,  ii.  344, 
461 

Hermeneis,  i.  664 

Hermes,  i.  32 

Hermippos,  i.  390,  395 

Hermokopidai,  plots  of  the,  IL  346 

Hermokrates,  denounces  the  aggressive- 
ness of  the  Athenians  in  the  congress 
at  Gela,  ii.  328;  warns  the  Syra- 
cusans  of  the  approaching  Athenian 
invasion,  ii.  349 ;  proposes  an  alliance 
with  Carthage,  ii.  851 ;  chosen  gene- 
ral of  the  Syracusans  with  two  oUiers, 
ii.  364  ;  envoy  at  Kamarina,  ii.  365  ; 
deprived  of  his  command,  ii.  379; 
delays  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians 
by  a  stratagem,  ii.  412 ;  brings  a  Syra- 
cusanfleetto  Miletos,  ii.  447 ;  protests 
against  the  proposed  reduction  of  pay 
by  Tissaphemes,  ii.  449  ;  refuses  the 
bribes  accepted  by  the  Spartans,  ii. 
457  ;  defeated  at  Kynossema,  ii.  510 ; 
banishment  of,  iL  526 

Hermolykos,  i.  597 

Hermon  the  Athenian,  ii.  492 

—  sailing-master  of  Kallikratidas,  ii. 
645 

Herodotos,  plausible  fiction  in  the 
histories  of,  i.  42 ;  lifetime  o(  i.  243 ; 
historical  conceptions  of,  i.  245 ; 
supernatural  elements  in  the  history 
of^  i.  246 ;  scepticism  of,  n.  479 ; 
euemerism  of,  i.  257  ;  date  of  the 
birth  of,  i.  264;  composition  of  the 
history  of,  i.  264 ;  sources  of  informa- 
tion open  to,  i.  437 ;  political  judge- 
ments of,  i.  487,  n,  870 ;  incredible 
statements  in,  fi.  804,  1040,  i.  560, 
503  ;  settlement  of,  at  Thourioi,ii.  69 

Heroic  age,  i.  35 


HOU 

Hersd,  i.  28 

Hesiodic,  poems,  i.  34 ;  theology,  i6. ; 
morality,  t6.;  ages,  i.  35 

Hesperians,  i.  40 

Hesperides,  Greek  colony  of,  i.  174 

Hestia,  i.  32 

Hetairai,  ii.  101, 692 

Hetairiai,  i.  154,  ii.  189,  462,  463,  468 

Hetoimaridas,  n.  1097 

Hieromnemon,  i.  56 

Hieron,  brother  of  Gelon,  i.  176,  181 

Himera,  i.  145  ;  revolt  of,  i.  181 ;  battle 
of,  i.  179;  Greek  traditions,  respect- 
ing the  battle  of,  i.  180,  n.  003 

Himilkon,  Periplous  of,  i  623 

Hippagretes,  ii.  218 

Hipparchoi,  at  Athens,  i.  226 

Hippaichos,  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
discoTered  b^,  i.  128 

— •,  son  of  Peisistratos,  213,  214 

—  ostracism  of,  n,  456 
Hippeis,  i.  203 

Hippias,  son  of  Peisistratos,  i.  213 ; 
expulsion  of,  from  Athens,  i.  219 ; 
intrigues  of,  with  the  Persian  court, 
i.  233  ;  invited  from  Sigeion  to  a 
Spartan  congress,  i.  238 ;  his  return 
to  Sigeion,  i.  241,  384 ;  at  Marathon, 
i.  426 

—  murder  o^  at  Notion,  ii.  162 
Hippobotai,  Chalkidian,  i.  236 
Hippodamos,  ii.  69 
Hippokles,  ii.  437 

Hippoklos,  tyrant  of  Lampsakos,  i.  218, 

n.  721,  i.  384 
Hippomenes,  i.  146 
Hipponikos,  ii.  190 
Hipponion,  i.  152 
Hipponoides,  ii.  302 
Hippokrates,  i.  176 

—  the  Athenian  general,  ii.  231 ;  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Delion,  ii.  237 

—  the  Spartan,  ii.  611,  n.  1060  ;  letter 
of,  after  the  battle  of  Kyzikos,  ii. 
518 ;  harmost  in  Chalkedon,  ii.  525  ; 
death  of,  ii.  626 

Hippotes,  i.  48 

Histiaios,  i.  378 ;  summoned  from 
Myrkinos  to  Sousa,  i.  386;  adven- 
tures of,  i.  394 

Homeric  poems,  n.  40,  n.  78 

Homicide,  jurisdiction  of  the  Areio- 
pagos,  in  cases  of,  i.  192 

Homoioi,  i.  79 

Homold,  fi.  2 

Hophra  [Apries] 

HopUtes,  i.  187 

Hoplites,  turbulence  of  Athenian,  n, 
1306 

Horkos,  n.  657 

House,  the  primitive  Aryan,  i.  13 
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Ion.  i.  S9  SjTsn 

—  ihe  Chi«n  poet,  ii.  453  Syraet 

I<»iU,  fint  coD^oeet  cf,  i.  304  ;  seeood  Kamboa 

moqusit  of,  i.  320 ;  reToIt  of,  sg&iiut  Kambjsi 

Dareioa.  i.  391 ;  canges  of  the  revolt  348.    ! 

of,  i.  396  ;  Uilrd  cooqaest  of,  i.  408  sgains 

loDian  dodekapoli*,  dialFcts  of  tbe,  i.  i,  364 

53.  299,  300;  fleet  at  IfdA,  J.  403;  Kandaul 

Bhips  in  the  Persian  fleet,  Xanepho 

loniaDB,  i.  39;  Pelaponnesian,  i.  88,96;  Ksnn6no 

A«iatici.  299,  3110,315  Eanobiti 
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KAP 
Kaprou  Soma,  i.  88 
Karanos,  i.  162 
Karians,   i.   58,   298;    rovolt  of   the, 

against  Dareios,  i.  398 
Karl  tho  Great,  myths  of,  n.  77»  i.  75 
Karneian  monUi,  n.  801,  i.  500 
Kamos,  i.  48 
Kasambos,  i.  422 
Kasmonai,  i.  145 
Kassandane,  i.  333 
Kassandros,  i.  160 
Katabothra,  i.  5 
Katant^,  founding  of,  i.  144  ;  occnpied 

by  the  Athenians,  ii.  355 
Katreos,  i.  ol 
Xaukones,  i.  58 
Kaulon,  n,  306 
Kaunians,  resistance  of,  to  Harpagos,  i. 

321 
Eeadas,i.  89 
Kekrops,].  187,  n.  388 
Kekryphaleia,  ii.  44 
Kelainai,  i.  458 
Keloustes,  in  the  ancient  trireme,  n, 

1343 
Koos,  i.  4,  538 
Kephallenia,  i.  150 
Kephisodotos,  general  at  Aigospotamoi, 

if.  668,  578 
-Kephisos,  i.  4 
Kerameikos,  the  Athenian  suburb,  ii. 

117 
Kimmerians,  i.  152,  284 ;  invasion  of 

Asia  Minor  by,  i.  285 
Kimon,  father  of  Miltiadcs,  murder  of, 

n.  424 
—  son  of  Miltiades,  ostracism  of,  i.  232, 

ii.  60  ;  victories  of,  at  the  Euiymedon, 

ii.  40  ;  latent  victories  and  death  of, 

ii.  50 
Kinadon,  conspiracy  of,  n.  1484 
Kineas,  i.  219 
King  andt3rrant,  distinction  between,  i. 

104,  n,  470 
Kings,  Spartan,  i.  76  ;  Argive,  i.  96 
Kinyps,  i.  174 
Kirphis,  Mount,  i.  110 
Kirrha,  i.  119 
Kitbairon,  i.  3 
Kition,  siege  of,  ii.  50 
Klarotai,  ».  778 
Klazomcnai,rcvolts  from  Athens,  ii.438; 

reduction  of,  ii.  444 
Kleandridas,  ii.  380 
Kleandros,  i.  176,  420 
Klearchos,  ii.  435 ;  makes  his  way  by 
•    land  to  the  Hellespont,  ii.  503  ;  again 

sent  with  reinforcements  toByzantion, 

ii.   522;   harmost  of  Byzantion,  ii. 

526 
Klearidas,  ii.  262,  268,  278 
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Kleinias,  ii.  283 

Kleippidos,  ii.  154 

Kleisthenean  constitution,  restoration  of 

■  the,  after  the  tyranny  of  tho  Four 
Hundred,  ii.  497 

Kleisthenes,  of  Sikyon.i.  106 

—  of  Athen.0,  i.  107;  reforms 
of,  i.  221,  et  seq.;  and  tho  Archons,  i. 
228  ;  alleged  ostnicism  of,  i.  232  ; 
expulsion  of,  by  Istigoras,  i.  233  ; 
restoration  of,  ib, 

Kleitor,  i.  71 

Kleoboulos,  ii.  284 

Kleodaios,  i.  47 

Kleombrotos,  i.  563,  569 

Kleomones,  i.  219,  233 ;  defeat  of,  at 
Eleusis,  i.  235 ;  ciimpuign  (»f,  in  Ar- 
l^olis,  i.  418 ;  flight  of,  into  Thessaly, 
1.  423 ;  restoration,  and  death  of,  i. 
423 

Kleon,  urges  the  execution  of  the  Myti- 
lenaian  people,  ii.  163  ;  character  of, 
as  drawn  by  Aristophnncs,  ih.;  mis- 
conduct of,to wards  the  Sparta  n  envoys, 
ii.  210;  compelled  to  undertako  the 
command  at  Sphakteria,  underbikcs 
to  return  victorious  in  20  days, 
ii.  215;  arranges  tho  plan  of  attack 
with  Demosthenes,  ii.  216;  fulfib  his 
*mad  promise,'  ii.  219;  and  Thucy- 
dides,  li.  249  ;  appointe<l  to  command 
the  army  in  Thrace,  ii.  264  ;  recovers 
Tor6nfi,  ii.  267;  killed  at  Aniphipolis. 
ii.  268  ;  general  policy  of,  ii.  273, 
280 ;  foreign  policy  of,  ii.  325 

KleonikS,  n.  1092 

Kleophon,  n.  1971 ;  answers  Eudios  tho 
Spartan  envoy,  ii.  520;  protests  against 
the  breaching  of  the  Long  Walls,  ii. 
585 ;  judicial  murder  of,  ii.  586 

Kleopompos,  ii.  113 

Kleopos,  Knopos,  1.  302 

Klerouchoi,Atnenian,in£u1x>ia  and  else- 
where, i.  236,  ii.  54,  68;  in  Lcsbcs, 
it  170,  443,  ii.  584 

Knemos,  ii.  140 

Knidos,  Spartan  colony  of,  i.  321 ;  at- 
tacked by  the  Athenians,  ii.  450 

Koboti,  i.  422 

Kodros,  i.  37,  100,  190 

Ko^s  of  Mytilene,  i.  376,  388 

Koiratadas,  ii.  527 

Kolaios,  i.  168 

Kolakretai,  n,  449 

Kolonos,  assembly  at,  ii.  478 

Kolophon,  i.  300  ;  reduction  of,  by  tho 
Athenians,  ii.  523 

Konon,  walls  of  Athens  restored  by,  n. 
1192;  at  Korkyra,  n.  1421;  com- 
manding at  Naupaktos,  ii.  391,  392, 
ii.  428 ;   elected  Strategos,  ii.  537  ; 
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rtNlueo!  Uie  number  of  his  fleet  nt 
(!ami>9,  ti.i'iSS  ;  shot  np  irith  Arehos- 
iratoH  liy  Kullikintidsa  in  H;ti1eno, 
ii.  5t3,-  tniU  with  the  TieCon  of 
Aigennoosuii  to  Chios,  ii.  SIT;  i^t 
Aigaupotnmoi,  ii.  57-1 ;  takes  itdago 
in  Kypros  (Cypnis),  ib. ;  fi*eo  ftom 
all  Buspieiou  of  troacbeiy  at  Aigos- 
potamoi,  ii.  478 

Kopau,  l>b,  i.  & 

Komx,  ii.  323 

KoAyni,  Cortulliinn  colony  of,  i.  157  ; 
feiul  bctworn,  and  Canoth,  i.  16B; 
joint  colonicti  from,  nnd  Corintfa,  i. 
1G8 ;  LamulU  in,  ii.  181  ;  g&thonag 
of  the  Atheninn  fieet  nt,  oa  its  wsj 
to  Sieil;,  ii.  34B 

KuAyraian,  gdvoj^  nt  Albena,  ii.  78; 
pTisonurs  id  the  bands  of  tlio  Corin- 
thians,  ii.  84,  ITS 

Korkj-raians,  reluetoBMof  the,  to  tnke 
part  in  the  Btmggte  acninat  Xenes, 
1.  403  ;  LIccfcidB  Epidamnos,  i.  76  ; 
desire  to  Babmit  their  diSB»Dcos  with 
ibe  CorinthianE  to  arbitnUion,  ii.  77, 
79;  Eond  tin  vmbaasylo  Albena.  ii. 
78;  Bwt-fight between thflCorinlhions 
Diid,  nff  Sjbotii,  ii.  Bl :  stato  of  the 
nlli»ni;o  between,  and  the  Athenians, 
H.  1345.  ii.  1TB,  102;  cend  IS  ships 
with  DenioflbcncB  lo  Eicilj,  ii.  893 

Korobioii,  i.  16S 

KoiuiUw,  era  of,  ii.  199,  i.  S6S 

Koronf ,  i.  70 

Koronoia,  dofcnt  of  Tolroides  al,  ii.  54, 
103 


Kourctes,  i.  SB 
Kninaoa,  ii.  87.  i.  1B7 
Kranaspes,  i.  361 
Kninnon,  Skopadai  of,  i.  62 
KmtcaippidRS,  ii.  522,  £28 
KmlinoB,  i.  194 
KrenphontPB,  i.  47.  69 


Krtsl 


i.  53 


i,  420,  el  xg. 
'  lis 


Kritti. 
Krishna, 
Ivri^aoiuB  gaU,  i,  3 
Kritias,  ii.  S50 
XHtobanlos,  i.  315 

Ktolbob,  and  Solon,  i.  208;  fall  of,  n. 
473;dnniaof  Ihelifeor,  i.SOS;  hia- 

torieal  residnum  in  tho  etorj  of,  i.  314 

Krotaainn  land,  i.  166 


laS 

KiTpteia,  i.  79 
Ktesiiu,  i.  279.283,  619 
KyaxBNs,  i.  284,  285,  S43 ;  OOB 

of  Hiaerehb;,  i.  603 
Kydonia,  aattlemcnt  of  Samian  i 

at,  i.  363 
Eyklades,  i.  4 
Kyklopa.  i.  31 
Kylien*,  i.  3.  il.  78 
Kylljrioi,  i.  177 
"Kjlon  the  Kn>(oninn,  i.  151 

—  the  Athenian,  i.  102,  193;  cur 
i.  233,  ii.  96  _  _ 

Kjme,  raid  of  .Vlkiliiades  agnin: 

535,-  Knlliluntidas at,  ii.  SJl 
Kyncgeirosi,  i.  434 
Kj-noaonra,  i.  638 
Kynossemn,  rictorj'  of  the   Alhe 

off,  ii.  610 

Kjnooriai.  i.  93,  ii.  275,  286 
Kjpn»,  revolt  of,  i.  392 
Eypselos,  the  .\ikadian,  i.  TO 

—  of  Corinth,  i.  108,  23B 
Ejrfnu,  fotuidiiig  of,  i.  167;   pa 

and  dimale  of,  i.  173 ;  Batti&d 

of, 
Kjrsilos,  i.  664 
Kytiora.  i.  3 ;  oceupied  bj  the  A 

ians,  ii.  226 
Kythnos,  i.  4 
Kyiikos,  revolts  from  Athens  and 

tatcD,  u.  511;  battloof.  ii.  SIJ 


LABDA.  i.  108 
lAbdalon,  .^thmian  fort  on, 

by  the  Sj^nciuuma,  ii.  381 
LaboUa,  i.  T2 
Lnbj-netos,  i.  236,  326 
Labyrinth,  E^^rptinn,  ».  663 
Loenca,  ii.  29S  ;  in  eonimand  in  P. 

ii.  32S  ;  slain  al  Mantiaeia,  ii.  1 
Lndij,  battle  of,  i.  406 
lAdiki\  i.  34S 
IjiioB,  i.  36,  281 
lAifipodia.<,  ii.  488 
Lakcdainionios,  son  of  Kimon,  ii. 
Lakes  and  mnrshos,  Gniok,  i.  1 
LgkrineB,  i.  315,  386 
Ijimaehos,  appointed  lo   cotnmatii 

expedition  to   l^icily,   ii.   333; 

poses  an  immediate  attack  on  I 

Giue,    ii.    364;    takes    the     n 

Syrncusan  connterwot^  and  is  k 

ii.  3T7 
Lnmaxis,  «.  1218 
Lnmpon,  i.  589 
lompMluis.  reroI(«  from  Atlieiw,  I 
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retiken  Ly  Strombichides,  ii.  473; 
fortification  of,  by  Alkibiades,  ii.  523 

Land-laws,  anciont,  i.  80,  ii.  319 

Land,  partition  of,  ii.  319;  at  Leon« 
tinoi,  n,  1672 

Language,  dialects  of  Greek,  i.  52 ;  af- 
finities of,  i.  52;  fcyidonce  of,  i.  142, 
148 

Laos,  1.  151 

Lasos  of  Ilermione,  i.  453 

Latins,  i.  149 

Laureion,  i.  4 

—  mines  of,  i.  486,  ii.  67 
liaw,  or  Nomos,  ii.  505 

—  voluntary  obedience  to,  i.  102,  474 
Lawgivers,  mythical,  i.  74,  152 

Laws  of  inheritance,  i.  17 ;  of  war,  n. 

2034 
Leaina,  i.  215 
Learchos,  ii.  135 

—  and  Eryxo,  i.  1 70 

Lebedos,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  ii.  441 

Legends,  dynastic  and  tribal,  i.  36 

Legislation,  of  Lykourgos,  i.  73;  of 
Drakon,  i.  192 ;  of  Zaleukos,  i.  74,  n, 
392;  Qf  Zalmoxis,  i.  138,  152 

Leitourgiai,  i.  204 

Lelantos,  plain  of,  i.  175 

Leloges,  i.  298 

Lemnos,  conquest  of,  by  Miltiades,  i. 
383 

Leobotas,  i.  72 

Leokiatcs,  ii.  44 

Leon,  the  Spartan,  ii.  472 

—  the  Athenian  genera],  ii.  444,  468  ; 
victory  of,  at  Khodes,  ii.  470 ;  sont 
to  supersede  Phrynichos,  ii.  481 ;  re- 
elected Strategos,  ii.  537  ;  murdered, 
ii.  566 

Leonidas,  becomes  king  of  Sparta,  and 
marries  Gorgo,  i.  499  ;  at  Thermopnr- 
lai,  i.  500 ;  generalship  of,  i.  512 ;  the 
Tliree  Hundred  of,  «.  1609 

Leontiades,  i.  500,  511 

Leontinoi,  founding  of,  i.  144 ;  embassy 
from,  to  Athens,  ii.  324 ;  increase  in 
the  number  of  tlio  citizens  of,  ii.  830 ; 
expulsion  of  the  demos,  and  dis- 
mantling of,  ib. 

Leontios,  i.  139 

Leotrophides,  ii.  525 

Leotycnides,  n,  557,  i.  421 ;  surrendered 
to  the  Aiginetans,  i.  483,  559,  598, 
ii.  10 ;  banishment  and  death  of,  ii. 
11 

Lepreon,  i.  6,  91,  ii.  282 

Leme,  i.  4 

Lesbians,  a{(k  aid  of  Sparta,  ii.  153,  154 
[MytiUn^:  Methymna:  Eresosl 

Lesbos,  i.  303 ;  revolt  of,  from  Atnens, 
ii.  152 ;  subjugation  of,  ii.  169  ;  again 


LYR 

meditates  revolt,  ii.  432 ;  the  revolt 

of,  partially  carried   out,   and   fcup- 

prossed,  ii.  443 
Jitters,  forgery  of,  ».  1001,  ii.  31 
Leukas,  i.  159 ;  ravaged  by  the  Korky- 

raians,  ii.  78 
Liburnians,  i.  158 
Libya,  i.  168 
Lichas,  chastised  at  Olj'mpia,  ii.  293  ; 

sent  to  impose  a  treaty  on  Argos,  ii. 

304 ;  sent  as  commissioner  with  the 

fieet  to  Asia  Minor,  ii.  453  ;  repudi- 
ates the  treaties  made  N^ith  Tissa- 
5 hemes,  ii.  454  ;  tries  to  soctbe  tlio 
iscontented     Milesians,      ii.      504 ; 

cheated    by   Tif-saplierncs,   ii.    505; 

death  of,  ii.  504 
Ligyes,  i.  147,  298 
Lions  in  the  camp  of  Xerxes,  i.  478 
Liturgies,  or  unpaid  public  senices,  i. 

204  [Leitourgiai] 
Loans,   alleged,   on   small    tenures    in 

Attica,  i.  198 
Lochagoi,  ft,  1605 
Lochoi  in  the  Spartan  army,  n.  >58 
Logistai,    alleged    cori-uption    cf    the 

Athenian,  n.  1047 
Lokroi,  i.  63,  208,  n.  763 ;  Epiknemidioj, 

i.  63  ;  Opountioi,  i.  63  ;  Epizephyrioi, 

i.  63,  152;  Ozolai,  i.  63 
Long  Walls,  of  Athens,  ii.  44  ;  of  Me- 

gara,  ii.  234,  252 ;  of  Pdtrai,  ii.  205  ; 

of  Argos,  ii.  307 
Lot,  the,  in  the  election  of  nrchons  at 

Athens,  i.  227,  ii.  60 
Lydia,  i.  290 
Lydian  scale,  i.  292 
Lydians,  i.  295 
Lygilamis,  tyrant  of  Nazos,  i.  212 

—  the  Kimmerian  chief,  i.  285 
Lykaon,  i.  69 
Lykar^tos,  i.  366,  383 
Lykegenes,  i.  39 
Lykians,  conquest  of,  by  Ilarpngos,  i. 

320 
Lykidas,  i.  564 
L}kiskos  threatens  to  inchido  Eurypto- 

lemos  in  the  proscription  of  the  eix 

generals,  ii.  562 
Lykomedes,  i.  520 
Lyk6pas,  i.  361 
Lykophron,  son  of  Periandros,  i.  110 

—  the  Corinthian,  ii.  224 

—  the  Spartan,  ii.  144 
Lykosoura,  the  Shadowless,  i.  72 
Lykourgos,  i.  72,  et  seq. ;   alleged   re- 
division  of  land  by,  i.  81 

—  the  Athenian,  i.  212 
Lynkeus,  i.  4 
Lyrkeios,  i.  4 
Lyric  pcctry,  i.  150 

u  2 
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3(EB 
tyrants,  i.  102,  150,  162,  213 ;  Thra- 
kiaD,  ii.  427 

Mermnad  kings  of  Lydia,  i.  208 

Mesemhria,  i.  409 

Mess^D^,  later  name  for  Zaiikl^,  i.  145, 
ii.  319 ;  capture  of,  by  Laches,  ii.  325 ; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  ii.  325 ;  Athen- 
ian party  put  to  death  in,  ii.  364 

Messenian  wars,  i.  84;  late  origin  of 
tlie  stories  relating  to  the,  i.  85,  91 

HeiisenianH,  placed  by  tlio  Athenians  at 
Naupaktos,  ii.  43,  49 ;  brought  back 
as  a  garrison  toPylos,  ii.  222  ;  taken 
to  Kephallenia,  and  brought  back 
again  to  Pylos,  ii.  297  ;  compelled  to 

"  make  terms  with  the  Spartans,  ii.  524 

Metaphysical  system  of  Anaximandros, 
i.  135 

Metempsychosis,  doctrine  of,  i.  130 

Meth6ne,  founding  of,  i.  164 

Methymna,  stormed  by  Kallikratidas, 
ii.  543 

Hetiochos,  i.  409 

Metoikion,  n,  445,  ii.  3 

Metoikoi,  or  resident  foreigners,  in 
Athens,  n.  445,  ii.  3  ' 

Metros,  Greek,  i.  123 

Metronomoi,  w.  1 107 

Midas,  i.  162,  292 

Miletos,  fall  of,  i.  407  ;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  ii.  440  ;  discontent  in,  ii.  504 ; 
factions  in,  ii.  571 

Milon,  the  athlet^o,  i.  153,  372 

Miltiades,  eon  of  Kypsclo-s  i.  216 

—  son  of  Kimon,  i.  217  ;  at  the  bridge 
on  the  Istros,  i.  378  ;  conquest  of 
Lcmnos  by,  i.  383  ;  flight  of,  from 
tlie  Chcr?<onc8os,  i.  628 ;  elected 
Strategos  at  Athens,  i.  427  ;  expedi- 
tion of,  to  Paros,  i.  442;  trial  and 
condemnation  of,  i.  443 ;  treatment 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  i.  441,  536  ; 
real  nature  of  the  schemes  of,  n,  826 

Mindaros,  sent  from  Sparta  to  supersede 
Astyochos,  ii.  504 ;  accepts  the  offers 
of  Phamabazos,  ii.  507;  readies  the 
IIellosjK)nt,  ii.  508 ;  is  defeated  off 
Kynossenia,  ii.  510 ;  departs  for  the 
Hellespont,  ii.  515 ;  defeated  in  the 
bay  of  Dardnnos,  ii.  516  ;  defeat  and 
death  of,  at  Kyzikos,  ii.  518 

Min6a,  capture  of,  by  Nikias,  ii.  187 

Minos,  i.  3«,  74,  137,  ».  591 

Minyai,  i.  168 ;  of  Orchonienos,  i.  51 ; 
of  LeniDos,  i.  51 

Mitrobates,  i.  363 

Mnasippos,  n.  1421 

Mnesikles,  ii.  66 

Mnesiphilos,  i.  532,  535 

Modes  in  music,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and 

.    Dorian,  i.  292 


NAT 
Moirai,  i.  312,  318 
Moiris,  i.  335 
Molossians,  n,  268,  i.  160 
Monarchy,  ancient  and  modem  ideas  of, 

i.  103 
Monotheism,  Greek,  i.  34 
Monuments,  evidence  of  public,  i.  266j 

591 
Mora,  n.  158,  1605 
Morality,  Hesiodic,  i.  34 
Mortgages,  alleged  early  Athenian,  i. 

198 
Mothakes,  i.  84 

Mounycliia,  fortification  of,  ii.  6 
Mourychides,  i.  564 
Mousaios,  i.  452,  545 
Music,  art  of,  in  Sparta,  i.  123 
—  Lydian  and  Phrygian,  i.  292 
Mutilation  of  the  human  body,  i.  54 
Mykale,  battle  of,  i.  594 
Mykalessos,  massacre  of,  ii.  427 
Mykenai   (Mycenae)   ancient   greatness 

of,  i.  45  ;  contingent  from,  at  Plat^iiai, 

i.  96 ;  destruction  of,  by  the  Argives, 

ii.  43 
Mykonos,  i.  3 

Myonnesos,  massacre  at,  ii.  161 
Myrkinos,  i.  382 
Myron,  of  Priene,  i.  87 
Myronides,  ii.  45 ;  victory  of,  at  Oino- 

phytii,  ii.  46 
Myrtilos,  i.  295 
Mys,  i.  560 
Mysians,  i.  291 
Myskellos,  i.  151 
Mystai,  ii.  357 
Mysteries,  the  Greek,  n,   205,  ii.  357> 

466 
Mythical  exploits,  appeals  to,  i.  94,  «. 

402,  i.  376 
Mythology,  general  character  of  Greek, 

i.  28  ;  its  relation  to  Greek  religion, 

i.  34 ;  as  a  system  for  the  explanation 

of  physical  phenomena,  i.  125 
Myths,  Greek  tribal,  i.  36;   historical 

value  of,  i.  41 
Mytilene,  revolt  of,   from  Athens,  ii. 

152 ;  embassy  from,   to  Sparta,   ih.^ 

154  ;  blockade  of,  by  the  Athenians, 

ii.  155 ;  surrender  of,  to  Pachcs,  ii. 

159 ;  again   revolts  from  Athens,  ii. 

443  ;  seized  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  444 


N.VBONASSAR,  era  of,  ;*.  643,  i.  603 
Nabopolaf^sar,  i.  287,  326 
Nano^,  i.  156 
Naraka,  i.  128 

Nation,  the  idea  of  a,  hateful  to  tho 
Hellenic  tribes  generally,  i.  24,  ii. 
590 


i 
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NauVUidcp,  ii.  in,>,  173 
.  Nanklen*,  n.  382 

Naukli*,  i.  3U1 

KBukniriiii,  i.  1S8,  223 

Nankratis,   Hellenic   KcUlrmcDt  of,   i 
342.  n,  e75 

Nnnpnktos,  i.  47;  Helots  plaocJ  al,  ii 
43,  lOS;  bnttloof,  ii.  143 

Nautodikni.  n.  3S2 

Kbios,  i.  3  ;  cauturs  of,  by  DatiM  and 
Aitaphcrncs,  i.  424 

—  the  Sicilian,  i.  143 

KaarclioB.  rujugo  of,  ii,  714 

Keeessicy,  ilociriae  of,  i.  315,  n.  624 

Hebncadnczzar,  i.  2S6,  r.  G16 

NeilB,  i.  €9 

Noilcus.  i.  S',  299 

Noith,  i.  339 

Nckos,  i.  343 

SeleiiB,  i.  37 

Nemenn  (rnmcH,  i.  121 

Nemesis,  belief  in  the  Diviuc,  i.  217, 
312 

NejdHniocles,  h.  1575,  ii.  301 

Xeop1atoni!-tv,  i.  13S 

Nestor,  i.  37 

Koutitltty  of   citizens,  Soloniau   laws 
ngainst,  i.  207,  ii.  Go 

Nikanor,  ft.  1339 

Kikiaa,  pi'wa  poFseEsion  of  Hition,  ii. 
1S7  ;  repulnijon  and  iuflneace  of.  ii. 
ISS;  H[Wa  Ktoon  to  l^nnrbcnt  tbo 
Spnrtjin  envoys,  ii,  210;  trvacherousl; 
Burrenders  his  comniaud  to  Kleon.  ii. 
214;  aimmign  of,  id  Corinthian 
ton-ilory,  li,  223  ;  recovcra  tlio  ro- 
Tolted  limi  of  MendA,  ii.  262;  tiTnis 
of  llifl  t-tsou  of,  ii.  270 ;  eoee  inoffec- 
tnalty  ns  a  commiHsioner  to  Spnrta, 
ii.  202 :  plana  iritb  Fordikkns  a 
scheme  for  tbo  recoTory  of  Amphi- 
polJB,  ii.  307 ;  appointed  to  coniniiuid 
UD  expedition  to  Sicily,  ii.  333 ; 
gener.d  policy  of,  ii.  334  ;  insists  oi 
an  onomious  nnny  for  tlie  conqncst  o 
Sicily,  ii.  339;  and  isforeed  to  accept 
his  own  ei'ttmato,  ii.  340  ;  draws  off 
the  Syrncusana  to  KatanS, 
wins  n  fruitless  riclory  at  SyraCTisa, 
ii.  3fl2;  nllaws  Oylipjios  to  ent«r 
Syracuse,  ii.  381 ;  occopiea  Plemmy. 
non.  ii.  382;  fnila  to  intercept  tha 
Corinthian  fleetunder  Enisinides,  ti. ; 
sends  lo  Athens  for  further  help,  ii. 
384  ;  (lefsaCa  the  Symcusan  fleet  and 
loscB  PlemniyrioB,  li.  389;  refuses  to 
retreat  after  tbo  defeat  of  Demoa- 
thcncs  on  Epipolni,  ii.  399;  after  the 
(lestructioa  of  Iho  Athenian  fleet,  ia 
tricked   into  delay  by  Hennokratos, 


-the  Got 
Nikodromo 
Nikolaos,  i 
—  the    Sp 

ii.134 
Nikomedea 
Hikon.  Ii.  I 
Nikostmto 
HantJne 
Nile,  tbeoT 

Nine  Boatl 

NineTeh.  fi 

with  Bal 

NiDon,  i.  1 
NioM,  i.  1 

232*1  le 
52.) 

Nisos,  i.  3< 

Nitokria,  n 
NonmdB  [S 
Nomophyli 
Nomps.  ii. 
Momothets 

Notion,  ii. 

Noma  Pin 

Nymphodo 

alliance 


H.  1830 
Odeion,  ii. 
OdessDS,  i. 
Odrysai.  i. 
Odyssey,  n 
CEdipns  [C 

Oidipous,  i 
Oinoliios,  i 
Oinot,  fort 

OinftnS,  i.  ■ 
OiuopbytA 

Oiobafs,  I 
Oita,  i.  2 
Olbin.  Qrei 

Oligaivhs, 

>.  182 ;  I 

oC  ii."47 

Oligarchy, 

dii«ctioD 
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OLO 
in  Greece,  ii.   180,   352 ;  set  up  in 
Athens,  ii.  478 

Oloros,  i.  218 

Olpai,  ii.  196 

Olympia,  great  festival  of,  i.  117;  ex- 
clusion of  women  from,  n,  195 

Olympiad,  the  first  recorded,  i.  268 

Oljmpieion  at  Syracuse,  ii.  363 

Olympiodoros,  i.  575 

Olympos,  Thessalian,  i.  2 

Olynthos,  i.  164  ;  capture  o^  by  Arta- 
bazos,  i.  554 ;  ChalkidiaDS  and  Bot- 
tiaians  invited  to,  by  Perdikkas,  ii.  85 

Oneatai,  n.  167 

Onesilos,  i.  391 

Onomaklcs,  ii.  446 ;  makes  his  escape 
before  trial,  ii.  500 

Onomakritos,  i.  275,  452 

Opluoneus,  i.  86 

Oracles,  i.  270,  ii.  125;  moral  influence 
ofthe,i.  275,  317 

Oracular  responses,  classification  of,  i. 
273,  et  seq. 

Oral  tradition,  question  of  tbe  trust- 
worthiness of,  i.  261 

Oration,  funeral,  of  Ferikles,  ii.  118 

Orchomenos,  prehistoric  greatness  of 
the  Boiotian,  i.  5>  64 

—  the  Arkadian,  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  Athenians  and  Argives,  ii.  299 

Oreithyia,  i.  503 

Orestes,  story  of  the  bones  of,  i.  92, 
273 

Ormuzd,  fi.  8t>3 

Oroitcs,  i.  363 

Oropos  betrayed  to  the  Boiotians,  ii. 
472,  520 

Orpbeus,  ».  113,  292 
•     Orthagoridni  of  Sikyon,  i.  106,  «.  172 

Ortygia,  i.  30,  77 

Ossa,  i.  2 

Ostracism,  i.  207,  229 ;  need  of,  i.  230 ; 
instances  of,  i.  232 ;  ii.  60,  64,  316 

Otanes,  i.  354,  393,  412 

Othryades,  legend  of,  i.  93,  ii.  286 

Ollirys,  i.  2 

Ouranos,  i.  30 

Oxylos,  i.  48,  71 

Oxythemis,  i.  70 


PJESTUM,  i.  151 
Pnches,  ii.  74 ;  invests  Mytilene, 
ii.   158;    storms   Notion    and    puts 
Hippias  to  death,  ii.  162 ;  death  of, 
ii.  171 

Pagasai,  gulf  of,  i.  6 

Fagondas,  ii.  236 

Faionians,  i.  162,  291,  ».  735 

Faktyas,  i.  276 ;  revolt  of,  i.  316 

P&likI,  ii.  321 


P£I 

Palikoi,  ii.  321 

Fallen^,  peninsula  of,  i.  164 

Fam-Boiotia,  i.  56 

Famillos,  i.  144 

Famphyloi,  i.  106 

Faraphylos,  i.  48 

Fan,  ft.  800 

Fanakton,  ii.  276;  demolition  of,  by 
the  Boiotians,  ii.  285 

Fanathenaic  festival,  i.  116,  «.  420 

Fandora,  i.  35 

Fandosia,  i.  149 

Fanhollenic  festivals,  i.  117,  121 

Fanionic  festival,  i.  116,  301 

Fanionion,  i.  301 

Fankration,  i.  117 

Fantagnotos,  i.  360 

Fantaleon,  i.  298 

Fantites,  ft.  930 

Farabatai,  n.  1500 

Faraloi,  i.  188,  m.403 

Faralos,  son  of  Ferikles,  ii.  102,  128 

Faranomdn  Graphs,  ii.  478,  561,  595 

Farian  chronicle,  n,  388,  n.  643 

Faris,  i.  45 

Farmenides,  i.  135,  136 

Famassos,  i.  3 

Farnon,  i.  3 

Faros,  Miltiades  at,  i.  442 ;  oligarchs  in, 
put  down  by  Theramcnes,  ii.  516 

Farsa-gherd,  i.  280 

Fartheniai,  i.  152,  n.  778 

Parthenon,  ii.  65 

Partition  of  lands,  ii.  319,  «.  1672 

Pasargadai,  i.  280 

Pasippidas,ii.  522,  526 

Pasitelidas,  ii.  263,  208 

Patarbemis,  i.  344 

Patizeithes,  i.  353 

Putrai,  ii.  205 

Patria  potestas,  the  Koman,  not  the 
creation  of  Roman  law,  i.  12,  «.  10 

Patricians  and  plebeians,  strugglo 
between,  i.  19 

Fatrokleides,  psephisma  of,  ii.  584 

Pausanias,  march  of,  from  Sparta,  i. 
566 ;  pictures  of,  after  the  fight  at 
Flataiai,  i.  590;  cxpcKlition  of,  to 
Kypros  (Cyprus)  and  Byzantion,  4/8 
B.C.,  ii.  7  ;  letter  of,  to  Xerxes,  ii.  8 ; 
recall  of,  ii.  10  ;  return  of,  to  Byzan- 
tion and  Kolonai,  ii.  10;  trial  and 
death  of,  ii.  13,  ct  8oq.\  date  of  the 
deathof,  n.  1104 

Pausiris,  n.  679,  n,  1164 

Peace  of  Nikias,  terms  of  the,  ».  276 

Pedaritos,  ii.  448;  opposes  A  styochos, 
ii.  449,  452 ;  killed  at  Delphinion,  ii, 
470 

Pediaioi,  i.  188,  n.  403 

Peiraicus,fortification  of  the,  by  Themis* 
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-  696 ;  namtHT  of  the,  at  Marathon,  i. 
620 ;  and  Spartans,  first  treaty  be- 
tween, ii.  440 ;  second  treaty,  ii.  451 ; 
third  treaty,  ii.  471 

Fetalism,  n.  458,  ii.  320 

Phaiax,  mission  of  the  Athenian,  to 
Sicily,  ii.  330 

Fhaidyme,  i.  355 

Phalanthos,  L  152 

Phalanx,  Theban,  n.  1605 

Phalaris  and  his  biUl,  n.  272 

Phaleric  wall  at  Athens,  n,  1192 

Phaleron,  ii.  64 

Phalios,  i.  159 

Phanagoria,  i.  320 

Phanes  of  Halikamassos,  i.  346 

Phanosthenes,  sent  to  blockade  Andros, 
ii.  537  ;  captures  Dorieus,  ii.  537 

Fharis,  i.  71 

Phamabazos,  ii.  433,  516;  energy  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Kyzikos,  ii.  522 ; 
convention  between,  and  the  Athen- 
ians, ii.  526 

Phamouclies,  i.  461 

Phaprllos,  ii.  321 

Pheidins,  statue  of  Athond  by,  on  the 
Akropolis  at  Athens,  ii.  65 ;  accusa- 
tion and  death  of,  n,  1195,  ii.  100 

Pheidippidos,  mission  of,  to  Sparta,  i. 
429 

Phcidon,  of  Argos,  i.  66 

Ph^mS,  or  Humour,  at  My  kale,  n,  1063 

Phenicia,  ti.  427,  i.  349 

Phenician,  tripolis,  i.  349  ;  settlements 
in  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy  and  Spain,  i. 
350  ;  writing,  n.  685 

Phcnicians,  trade  and  navigation  of  the, 
i.  349 ;  and  Greeks,  relations  of,  i. 
350 ;  at  Salamis,  i.  543 ;  maritime 
explorations  of  the,  i.  623 ;  tin  and 
amber  traffic  of  the,  i.  626 ;  at  Aspen- 
dos,  ii.  505 

Phorek^des,  of  Syros,  i.  137 

Pheretimfe,  i.  171 

Philip,  brother  of  the  Makedonian  chief 
Perdikkas,  ii.  84,  85 

Philippos,  Spartan  governor  of  Milctos, 
ii.  448,  506 

Philokles,  scut  out  as  colleague  to 
Konon,  ii.  553  ;  at  Aigospotamoi,  ii. 
574  ;  charged  with  throwing  prisoners 
overboard,  ii.  575 ;  put  to  death  by 
Lysandros  with  theAthenian  prisoners, 
ii.  576 ;  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
treachery,  ii.  578 

Philokratos,  ii.  309 

Philolaos,  i.  131 

Philosophy,  Greek,  source  of,  i.  127; 
general  character  of,  i.  133,  136,  139; 
political  infiuenco  of,  i.  140 

Pluneos,  i.  36 


PlX 

Phlegyai,  i.  58 

Phlegyas,  ».  89 

Phoiboe,  i.  30     [ApoUou] 

Phokaia,  character  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
i.  318;  migration  from,  to  Alalia,  i. 
319  ;  Dionysios  of,  i.  404 ;  reduced  by 
Kallikratidas,  ii.  541 

Phokeai,  ii.  330 

Phokians,  i.  6,  61,  63 ;  feud  of,  with 
the  Thessalians,  i.  525  ;  on  Anopaia, 
i.  504  ;  in  the  camp  of  Mardonios,  i. 
574 

Phokion,  i.  445 

Phokis,  geography  of,  i.  63 

Phormion,  at  Potidaia,  ii.  87 ;  victory 
of,  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  ii.  142  ; 
second  victory  of,  at  Naupaktos,  ii. 
145  ;  operations  of,  in  Akarnania,  ii. 
149 

Phormos,  i.  502 

Phoroneus,  i.  75,  f».  643 

Phoros,  or  tribute  of  the  Athenian  allies, 
n.  1098,  1134 

Photyos,  w.  1339 

Phraortes,  i.  284 

Phratriai,  i.  21,  23 

Phrixos,  w.  62 

Phronime,  i.  169 

Phrygia,  i.  291 

Phrynichos,  Athenian  gener.il,  sent  to 
Miletos,  ii.  446 ;  insists  on  not  fight- 
ing except  under  absolute  necessity, 
ii.  447  ;  exposes  the  falsehoods  of 
Alkibiades,  and  shows  that  under  an 
oligarchy  Athens  could  not  reUiin  her 
maritime  empire,  ii.  463 ;  informs 
Astyochos  of  the  intrigues  of  Alkibi- 
ades, ii.  465 ;  second  letter  of,  to 
Astyochos,  ii.  466;  overreaches  Alki- 
biades, ii.  466  ;  joins  the  oligarchic 
murderers  at  Athens,  ii.  469 ;  sent  as 
envoy  of  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta, 
ii.  490 ;  murder  of,  ii.  491,  498 

—  drama  of,  i.  409 

Phrynis,  ii.  434 

Phrynon,  i.  303 

Phthiotic  Achaians,  i.  61,  n.  2002 

Phylachos,  i.  527 

Phylarchoi,  i.  222 

Phylo-basileis,  L  193 

Phye,  i.  212 

Phyl^.  i.  3 

Physical  science,  growth  of,  i.  124,  et  srq, 

Pindar,  ii,  1056 

Pindos,  i.  2 

Pisa  and  Elis,  rivalry  between,  i.  91 

Pisatans,  i.  68 

Pissouthnes,  ii.  70 

Pitana,  Lochos  of,  n.  158,  i.  583 

Pittakos,  n.  415,  i.  303,  305  i».  612 

Pixodaros,  i.  393 
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Ftagao  Rt  Athena,  ii.  1 32,  rt  tcq. 

PUklB,  i.  ^3 

Plataiai,  i.  64  ;  nlliftnce  of,  witb  Atliem, 
i.  234,  251,  431;  liatlle  of,  i.  581, 
$fg.;  niglit  attBCkon,l>ytli8TbebaDfl, 
ii.  104  ;  attack  oo,  I>,v  Arebidnmos,  ii. 
133 :  surrender  and  dartniction  of, 
ii.  172 

FUtnimiB.  rcvaidi  of  the,  afler  the 
ieU-it  of  Mardonios.  i.  591  ;  fait  oi 
the  Thcbans  in  their  Aro™,  ii.  lOo 
refuse  tha  oSen  of  Archidamoi,  ii 
137 ;  besieged  by  the  Spiirtfliia  am 
Tliebars,  ii.  138;  escape  of  a  portioi 
of  the,  ii.  172,  603  ;  coudemnatioB  c 
the,  ii.  173;  placed  by  the  Athenians 
ia  Ski6n(>,  ii.  283 

rlalo,  idoal  of  the  Polig  of,  n.  130* 

Plausible  Action,  i.  145,  147 

Plelieians  nnit  patridana,  i.  19,  Hit 

Pleb^  growth  of  the,  i.  17 

Pleistareboa,  i.  563 

Pb'istoannx,  i.  272 ;  b.-iniKhment  of,  ii. 
64  ;  return  of,  ii.  274,  303 

Plemmvrion,  fortified  by  Miklaj^  ji.  3S2; 
retaken  by  the  Syracusana,  ii.  339 

Pljntcria,  ii.  531 

Pnyi,  ii.  477 

IVtry,  Epie,  i.  122;  Lyric,  i.  122 
TmRic,  i.  121;  Gnomic,  i.  123; 
Didnctic,  i.  123  ;  Pastoral  or  Bncolie, 
i.  150 

PolfOiarcluM.  i.  225 

Polia.  or  city,  idea  of  the,  i.  8;  origit 
of  the,  according  lo  Aristotle,  h.  20 
the,  as  the  fiiiiil  unit  of  society,  i.  24  ; 
AristoteliiiD  defiDiIion  of,  n.  HI 
AristotcUao  and  Platonic  ideals  of  thi 
n. 1304 

Political  clubs  [Hetairiai] 

Polios,  ii.  268 

Polos,  ii.  323 

Polyandry,  Spartan,  n.  26 

Polyns,  i.  621 

Polyehares,  i.  86 

Poly  dam  idas,  ii,  258 

Polydektea,  i.  36,  78 

Polydoros,  i.  77 

Polvtratea,  tyrant  of  Samos,  i.  217, 
360;  alliaoce  of,  with  KaiubyseE,  i. 
361 

PolykritOB,  i.  558 

Polyatmtoa,  ».  1H47 

Polyzolos,  i.  176,  181 

Poseidon,  i.  31  ;  prophecy  of,  i,  45 

Poseidonia,  i.  151 

PoaeiJonios,  i.  589 

Potidnia,  Corinthian  colony  of,  i.  166, 

ii.84;  Mega  of,  l,y  Ar(abazaa,i.654; 

embassy  from,  to  SpartA,  asking  help 

ngainaC   Athena,  ii.    So;  reToIt   o^ 
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PTT 
of,  i.  139  ;  atKrotoD,  i.  163  ;  his  pre- 
cepts of  celibacy,  n.  267 

Pythagoras,  tbe  Ionian  tyrant,  i.  300, 
305 

Pythagorean  brotherhood,  i.  139;  de- 
struction of  the,  i.  154 

Pytheas,  i.  502 

Pythermos,  i.  315 

Pythia,  bribing  of  the,  by  the  Alkmai- 
onidai,  i.  210,  238,  271 ;  Tenality 
of  the,  i.  275,  421,  491,  n.  1176,  ii. 
95,  274 

Pythian  Apollon,  i.  119 

—  games,  i.  120 

Pythios,  i.  469 

1^0,  i.  118 

Pythodoros,  commanding  in  Sicily,  li. 
325,  ft.  1669;  banishment  of,  ii.  329 

Python,  ii.  380 


EACES,  or  ages  of  men,  Hcsiodic,  i. 
36 

Barneses,  alleged  conquests  of,  fi.  669  ^ 

Beligion,  character  of  ancient  Aryan,  i. 
22,  26 

Bhamnous,  i.  3 

Rhamphias,  ii.  275 

Bhegion,  founding  of,  n.  293 

Bhetors,  Athenian,  ii.  468,  698 

Bhetra,  i.  82 

Bhiauos,  i.  87 

Bhodopis,  n.  415,  ft.  675,  i.  616 

Bhion,  ii.  142 

Bhodos  (Rhodes),  the  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  brought  about  by  the  oligar- 
chic faction  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  ii.  454 

Bivers,  diversions  of,  fi.  621 ;  names 
of,  fi.  1354 

Boland,  historical  foundation  of  the 
myth  of,  fi.  77,  i.  75 


SABYLINTHOS,  i.  141 
Sacred  War,  against  Kirrha,  i.  1 19 
Sacrifices,  human,  i.  55,  ft.  85 
Sadokos,  son  of  Sitalkes,  ii.  116,  135 
Sadyattes,  i.  297 
Sagra,  battle  of  the,  i.  154 
Sagontum,  i.  141,  159 
Sakithos,  ii.  158 ;  executed  at  Athens, 

ii.  163 
Salamis,  conquest  of,  by  the  Athenians, 

i.  196 ;  battle  of,  i.  542  ;  assault  on, 

by  Brasidas  and  Knemos,  ii.  148 
—  Uic  Kyprian,  i.  392 
Salynthios,  ii.  197,  235,  606 
Samian  exiles,  ft.  751,  fi.  1375 
Samians,  ft.  1061 ;  rescue  of  Athenian 

captives  by  the^  i.  624, 695 ;  take  the 


RIK 

oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution, ii.  483 

Sammuramit,  fi.  642 

Samoe,  greatness  of,  under  Polykrutes, 
i.  360 ;  embassy  from,  to  Athens 
before  the  battle  of  Myknlo,  i.  593 ; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  ii.  69  ;  the  oli- 
garchs of,  ask  aid  from  Spartn,'ii.  71 ; 
reduction  of,  t^. ;  rising  of  the  demos 
in,  against  tlie  oligarchs,  ii.  441 ; 
opposition  to  Lysandros  iu,  ii.  583 ; 
submission  of,  to  Lysandros,  n.  2106 

Sandanis,  i.  287,  307,  309 

Sandokes,  i.  504 

Sardanapolos,  i.  326 

Sardeis,  taking  of,  by  Cjtus,  n,  473, 
310  ;  burning  of,  i.  390 

Sardo  (Sardinia),  ft.  740 

Soronic  gulf,  i.  6 

Sarpedon,  i.  41, 125 

Satrapies,  i.  368 

Scales,  Aiginaian  and    Babylonian, 

67 

Scarborough,  legends  of,  i.  71 

Sculpture,  Greek,  i.  124 

Scjtliia,  invasion  of,  by  Dareios,  ii.  75, 
et  seq. 

Scythian,  invasion  of  Media,  i.  284; 
inroad  against  £^l>t,  i.  313  ;  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  i.  382,  423,  628 

Scythians,  territories  and  tribes  of  the, 
ft.  569 ;  religion  and  habits  of  the, 
t^. ;  invasion  of  Media  by,  i.  285 

Seilenos,  i.  162,  293 

Seisachtheia,  i.  198,  202 

Selen^  i.  294 

Selinous,  ii.  330 

Semiramis,  ft.  642 

Senate  [Boul^,  Proboulcutic  Council] 

Sesostris,    i.   316,   n.  642,    u.  659, 
335,  614 

Sestos,  siege  of,  after  the  battle  oi 
Mykale,  i.  698 ;  fall  of,  ii.  7 

Seuthos,  ii.  150,  240,  573 

Seven  Champioas  of  Christendom,  i. 
303 

—  Persians,  conspiracy  of  the,  i.  3.)4 

—  Bishis,  i.  137;  Seven  Sages  of 
Leinster,  i.  303    . 

—  Wise  Men,  of  Hellas,  i.  Ill,  132, 
137;  their  sayings,  i.  123 

Sicilian,  Greeks,  settlements  of,  i.  143 ; 
social  condition  of,  i.  150 

—  measures,  i,  150 

Sicily,  Greek  colonisation  in,  i.  143; 

Phenician    settlements    in,  i.    143; 

social  condition  of  Greek  settlers  in, 

i.  150 
Sikanoi,  1.  143,147 
Sikanos,  ii.  364,  398,  400 
8ikeli6tai,  fi.  1668, 
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refhse  to  reinforce  Brasidas,  ii.  240 ; 
offur  terms  of  truce  for  a  year  to  the 
AtheniaDs,  ii.  255;  disfranchise  the 
prisoners  of  Sphakteria,  ii.  270  ;  send 
enToys  with  full  powers  to  Athens, who 
are  cheated  by  Alkibiades,ii.290;  fined 
by  the  Eleians,  and  excluded  from 
the  Olympian  games,  ii.  294  ;  yictori* 
ous  at  Mantineia,  li.  301 ;  design  of 
the,  to  crush  Athens  by  the  aid  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks,  ii.  324 ;  first  treaty 
of  the,  with  Tissaphemes,  ii.  440; 
second  treaty,  ii.  451 ;  order  the 
murder  of  Alkibiades,  ii.  456 ;  third 
treaty  of  the,  with  Ti8saphemes,ii.471 

Sperthias,  i.  416 

Sphakteria,  Spartan  hoplites  besieged 
in,  ii.  205;  assault  on,  hj  Demos- 
thenes and  Kleon,  ii.  218;  Spar- 
tans captured  on,  ii«  210;  geography 
of,  ii.  608 

Sphodrias,  n.  1350 

Spintlinros,  i.  218 

Stageiros,  revolts  from  Athens,  ii.  245 

Stages,  ii.  430 

State,  theory  of  the,  n.  19,  20 ;  growth 
of  the.  i.  14 

Stenyklaros,  i.  3 

Stesngorns,  f^n  of  Kimon,  i.  217 

Stesichoros.  n.  272 

Sti>8ilao8,  i.  434 

Stheuelaidas,  ii.  93 

Sthenelaos,  ii.  583 

Stilbides,  ii.  402 

Strategoi,  at  Athens,  i.  225,  ii.  16 ; 
number  of,  n.  1237 

Stratos,  failure  of  the  Spartan  expedi- 
tion against,  ii.  140 

Strattis,  n.  1006 

Strombichides,  sent  to  Chios  with  eight 
ships,  ii.  439;  chased  from  Tecs  by 
Chalkideus,  ib. ;  reinforced  by  Thra- 
sykles,  ii.  440 ;  reinforces  the  fleet  at 
Siimos,  ii.  449 ;  takes  Lampsakos, 
ii.  473 ;  joins  the  fleet  at  Mykale, 
ii.  503 

Strymou,  n,  93;  passage  of  Xerxes 
across  the,  i.  551 

Styphon,  ii.  218 

Styx,  i.  68 

Suez,  canal  of  Nckos  across  the  isthmus 
of,  i.  343 

Suffetcs,  Carthaginian,  n.  359 

Superfluous  legends,  n,  864,  i.  398,  n. 
924,  i.  514,  519,  535,  547,  549,  568, 
573,  580 

S3ragros,  i.  494 

Sybaris,  destruction  of,  i.l53 ;  rcTival  of, 
as  Thourioi,  ii.  68 

Syboto,  ii.  81 

Syennesis,  i.  286 
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Syloson,  i.  360,  366 
Symplegadcs,  i.  166 
Syracusan,  reinforcemei 
Sikel  tribes,  ii.  392  ; 
up  in  the  stone  quarri 
ii.  523 
Syracusans,  conquer  A: 
defeat  the  Akraganti 
tricked  and  defeated 
362  ;  take  the  Atheni 
dalon,   ii.    381 ;    car 
counterwork  across  thi 
ii.  383 ;  intercept  an 
sure  fleet,  ii.  390 ;  de 
Nikias,  ii.  394 ;  chang 
of  the,  alter  their  t 
Athenian    fleet,   ii.   i 
mouth  of  the  har1x>ui 
their    pledge    to    Du 
murder  him,  ii.  420 
Syracuse,  foundation  of, 
of  Gelon  in,  i.    177 
after  the  fall  of  the  G( 
i.  182 ;  execution  of  j 
320  ;  pctalism  at,  ib. 
.    Thousand  at,  ii.  323 
fortiflcations  of,  n,  W 
Syssitia,  i.  78 


T.LBALOS,  i.  316 
Tagos  the  Thcssali 
Tainaros,  i.  3 
Talthybios,  i.  416 
Tamos,  ii.  505 
Tanagra,  defeat  of  the  i 

46 
Tanais,  i.  167 
TanUlos,  i.  31,  293 
—  the  Sptirtan,  ii.  227 
Taras,  founding  of,  i.  1/ 
Tarentum,  ».  272  [Tara 
Tartcssos,  region  of,  i.  i 
Tauros,  range  of,  i.  293 
Taxiarchos,  i.  95,  n.  14 
Ta5'getos,  i.  3 
Tegea  refuses  to  join 

of  Argos,  ii.  283 
Tegeatans,   rivalry  bet 

Athenians  atPlataiai, 

from  Sparta,  ii.  299 
Telchines,  i.  58 
Teleklos,  i.  70,  86 
Teleontes,  i.  31 
Telephos,  i.  37 
Telesarchos,  i.  366 
Telesilla,  i.  420 
Teleutias,  ft.  1350 
Telines,  i.  176 
TeUias,  ii.  379 
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THO 

Thouklcs,  i.  143 

Thonkydides,  son  of  Melesias,  ii.  64  ; 
ostracism  of,  i.  232,  ii.  62,  157 

^>  of  Pharsalos,  ii.  492 

Thonrioi,  ii.  68,  392,  450 

Thousand  Regiment  at  Argos,  oligarchic 
conspirators,  ii.  304 

Thrace,  chronology  of  Greek  colonisa- 
tion in,  i.  165 

Thrakian  character,  i.  163;  dialects,  i. 
163 ;  mercenaries,  i.  213 

Thrakians,  i.  161 ;  religion  of  the,  i.  163 ; 
brutality  of  the,  i.  164 

Thrasyboulos,  of  Miletos,  i.  109 

—  brother  of  Gelon,  i.  176 

—  son  of  Goloii,  i.  182 
Thrasyboulos.  opposes  the  oliffarchs  at 

Samos,  ii.  482, 485 ;  brings  iikibiades 
to  Samos,  ii.  485 ;  at  Eresos,  ii.  508 ; 
rictorious  at  Kynossema,  ii.  510 ;  with 
Alkibiades  in  the  battle  of  Kyzikos, 
ii.  517;  on  tlio  coast  of  Thrace,  ii. 
530;  intrusted  with  rescuing  the 
crows  of  disabled  ships  at  Argen- 
noussai,  ii.  547*  550 ;  denies  the 
£icts  of  the  storm  and  of  his  com- 
mission, ii.  553 

Thrasydaios,  put  to  death  at  Megara,  i. 
182 

Thrasykles,  ii.  440 

Thrasylos,  ii.  482,  485,  507  ;  rictorions 
at  Kyoossema,  ii.  510 ;  victory  of,  in 
the  btiy  of  Darclanos,  ii.  516 ;  reduces 
Kolophon,  ii.  523 ;  takes  the  Syracu- 
san  squadron  off  Ephesos,  ib, ;  general 
for  410  B.C.,  ii.  537  ;  at  Aigennoussai, 
ii.  550 ;  murdered,  ii.  566 

Thrasyllos,  ii.  298 

Thrasymelidas,  ii.  204 

Three  Himdrtil,  the  Spartan,  «.  1609 

Thucydides,  account  of  the  Trojan  war 
by,  i.  43 ;  his  chronology  of  the 
Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  i.  143 ; 
his  account  of  the  settlement  of  At- 
tica by  Theseus,  i.  188  ;  his  connexion 
with  the  Peisistratidni,  n.  419 ;  his 
comments  on  the  stoiy  of  Hippias 
and  Hipparchos,  i.  215 ;  chronology 
of,  H.  462  ;  climax  in  the  history  of, 
i.  253 ;  comparison  of,  with  Hero- 
dotos,  i.  256  ;  indgoment  of,  on  the 
character  of  Tlicmistoklps,  ii.  24; 
fails  to  save  Amphipolis  from  Brasi- 
das,  ii.  247 ;  preserves  Ei6n,  ib. ; 
banishment  of,  ii.  249  ;  judgement  of, 
on  the  character  of  Brasidas  and 
Kleon,  ii.  272  ;  probably  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  n, 
1610  ;  judgement  of,  on  the  character 
of  Nikias,  ii.  421  ;  of  Uyperbolofl,  ii. 
481 ;  on  the  Chian  oligarchs,  ii.  445  ; 
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on  Fhrynichos,  ii.  448,  464,  n.  1882 ; 
on  Antiphon,  ii.  468 ;  on  the  restored 
constitution  under  the  Five  Thou- 
sand, ii.  497 

Thymochares,  total  defeat  of,  at  Eretrio, 
ii.  494 

Thynoi,  i.  201 

Thyreatis,  conquest  of  the,  by  Sparta, 
1.  65,  ii.  43  ;  the  Aiginotans  placed  in 
the,  ii.  110 

Tigrancs,  i.  594,  596 

Timagenidas,  i.  592 

Timagoras,  ii.  433,  453 

Timarchos,  ii.  525 

Timesilaos,  n.  1202 

Timesios,  i.  320 

Timo,  i.  442 

Timocracy,  i.  203 

Timodemos,  n.  1002 

Timokrates,  ii.  144,  147 

—  the  Athenian,  ii.  553 

Timokreon,  i.  428,  ii.  17 

Timomachos,  i.  84 

Timon,  i.  490 

Timoxcnos,  i.  554 

Tiiyns,  ancient  greatness  of,  i.  45 ;  con- 
tingent from,  at  Plataiai,  i.  96 

Tisamenos,  i.  48,  n,  1036 

Tisias,  ii.  323 

Tissaphomes,  n.  1171 ;  sends  ambassa- 
dors to  Sparta,  ii.  432  ;  makes  a  com' 
promise  respecting  the  pay  of  the 
Spartan  troops,  ii.  449;  bribes  the 
Spartan  officers  and  uses  Alkibiades 
as  his  agent,  ii.  457  ;  treaties  of,  with 
the  Spartans,  ii.  440, 451, 471;  offends 
the  Spartans  by  his  irregularity,  ii. 
503  ;  sends  Gaulites  as  his  envoy  to 
Sparta,  ii.  505;  cheats  Lichns  and 
Mindaros,  ib.;  policy  of,  ii.  506;  dc- 

Sirts  for  the  Hellespont,  ii.  515 
onos,  i.  31 
Tolmidcs,  ii.  47;  defeat  of,  at  Koroncia, 

ii.  54,  64 
Tomoi,  i.  167 
Tomyris,  i.  288,  330 
Tor6n6,  i.  164  ;  surprised  by  Brasid;is, 

ii.  252  ;  recoverea  by  Kleon,  ii.  268 
Tradition,  oral,  i.  260  ;  Mahometan,i.263 
Trapezous  (Trebizond),  i.  141,  167 
Treaty,  first,  between  tJie  Spartans  and 

Persians,  ii.  440 
Treres,  n.  570 
Triakades,  ti,  158 
Tribal  names,  meaning  of,  ii.  38 
Tribe,  origin  of  the,  i.  123 
Tribes,  Attic  and  Ionic,  i.  187;  Attic, 

in  the  time  of  Solon,  i.  203,  et  aeq.; 

Kleisthenean,  i.  222 
Tribute,  assessed  on  the  Asiatic  Hellenes 

by  the  Lydian  kings,  i.  305 ;  by  the 
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Principles  of  Economical  Philo- 
sophy .>  By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A.  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Second  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  15*. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Econo- 

nomy ;  Biographical,  Bibliographical,  His- 
torical, and  Practical.  By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
M.A.    Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  80*. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Science 

of  Jurisprudence.  By  Sheldon  Amos, 
M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the 
Inns  of  Court,  London.    8vo.  price  IBs, 


The  Institutes  o^ 

English  Introductio 
Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sa^ 
at-Law.    New  Editi« 

Lord  Bacon's  V 

and  edited  by  K.  L. 
DING,  M.A.    and    I 
and  Cheaper  Editio 
£3.  ISs.  6d. 

A  System  of  Log 

and  Inductive.    By 
Eighth  Edition.    2  v 

The  Ethics  of  Ari 

and  Notes.  By  Sir  . 
LL.D.  Third  Editio 
re- written. 

The  Nicomachea 

totle.    Newly  trausla 
K.  Williams,  B.A. 
turer  Mcrton  College, 

Bacon's  Essays,  ^ 

By  K.  Whately,  D. 
Dublin.    New  Editio 

Elements  of  Log: 

D.D.  late  Archbishc 
Edition.    8vo.  iOs.Gi 

Elements  of  Rhe 

Author.  MewEditioi 
8vo.  is.  6d, 

English  Synony 

Wiiately.  Edited  I 
5th  Edition.    Fcp.  Bs 

An    Outline    of 

Laws  of  Thought:  a 
Applied  Logic  B; 
Thomson,  D.D.  Arch 
Thousand.    Crown  8 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBL13IUED  BT  L0N61CANS  axo  CO. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method.  B7 
J.  D.  MoRELL,  M.A.  LL.D.    Svo.  12«. 

Elements  of  Fsyohology,  contain- 

iag  the  Aoalysia  of  the  Intellectual  Powers. 
By  J.  D.  Mor.ELi^  LL.D.    Post  8vo.  7».  6d. 

Becreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Two  Series,  d«.  6<f.  each. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  and 

Weekdays.  Bv  A.  K.  II.  B.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3«.  Cc/. 

Present-Day  Thoughts.    By  A.  K. 

H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  8».  6d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged 

Truths ;  Memorials  of  St  Andrews  Sundayp. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  8».  W. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City 

Pulpit  By  A.  K.  II.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3«.  Crf. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age/  with  some 

Account  of  various  Cities  and  Men. 
By  A.  K.  11.  B.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  6rf. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town;  Essiys 

Consolatory',  .£:)thctical,  Moral,  Social,  and 
Domestic.     Bv  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 

Church  of  a  Scottish  University  City. 
Bv  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8va  3».  Crf. 

m 

The  Commonplace  Philosopher 

in  Town  and  Country.  By  A.  K.  H.  B, 
3«.  G</. 

The    Autumn    Holidays    of     a 

Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown 
8vo.  3«.  6</. 

Critical   Essays  of    a    Country 

Parson.  By  A.  K.  U.  B.  Crown  8vo.  d«.  6dL 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  County 

Parson.  By  A.  K.  II.  B.  Two  Series, 
d«.  6c/.  each. 

Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous 

Works  of  the  late  Henr}'  Thomas  Buckle. 
Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice,  b}- 
Helen  Tay  lor.  3  vols.  8vo.  price  2/.  12*.  ci 

In  the  Momingland,  or  tho  Law 

of  the  Origin  and  Transformation  of  Chris- 
tianitv  ;  Travel  and  Discussion  in  the  East 
with  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  By 
John  S.  St  l'Aht-Glennib,  M.A.   Post  8vo. 

[  In  May, 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 

By  James  Anthony  Fboude,  MA.  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  price  12». 


Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John 

Conington,  M.A.  late  Corpus  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  Universitv  of  Oxford.  Edited 
b}'  J.  A.  Symonds,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir 
by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  2 
vols.  8vo.  price  28«. 

The  Hev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 
cellaneous Works.    Crown  8vo.  price  G5. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev. 

Sydney  Smith;  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.    Crown  Svo.  3«.  GJ. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 
Religious  Sceptic.  By  Henry  Rogers. 
Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  o«. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith. 

By  Henry  Rogers.  ITiird  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  3«.  6J. 

Lord  Macanlay's  Miscellaneous 

Writings: — 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  21«. 
People's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  As,  6d, 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscellaneous 

Writings  and  SrEECiiics.  Student's  Edition, 
in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo.  price  G«. 

The  Election  of  Representatives^ 

Parliamentary  and  Miinici)):il ;  a  Treatise. 
By  Thomas  Hare,  lJf.rri»ter-at-Law. 
Fourth  Edition,  adapting  the  proposed  Law 
to  the  Ballot,  with  Appendices  on  the  Pre- 
ferential and  the  Cumulative  Vote.  Post 
8vo.  price  7s, 

Chips  from  a  Gkerman  Workshop ; 

being  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Keligion, 
and  on  Mjrthology.  Traditions,  and  Customs. 
By  F.  Max  M'dller,  M.A.  d-c.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  3  vols. 
8ro.  £2. 

A    Budget    of    Paradoxes.     By 

Augustus  De  Morgan,  P\R.A.S.  and 
C.P.S.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Re- 
printed, with  the  Author's  Additions,  from 
the  Athenaum,    8vo.  price  155. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  Jasies  Hutchison  Stir- 
ling, LL.D.  Edin.    2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 

Law.    Together  with  Whcwell  and  Hegel, 
and  Hegel  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith  ;  a  Vindi 
cation  in  a  Physico-Matheniatical  Regard 
By  J.  U.  Stirling,  LL.D.  Kdin.  8vo,price6* 


SEW  WORKS 


T  LONGUAKS  A 


>C0. 


As  Begardfl  Frotoplastn.  B7  J.  H. 
&TIRI.INU,  LL.D.  Edio.  Second  Edit.,  wilh 
Additi.mn,  iQ  refeivncc  lo  Mr.  Huxlej'a 
Semnd  I-><-«uc  and  a  new  Piiefack  in  reply 
to  Mr.  liusley  in  '  Yciul.'    8™.  price  2i. 

8ip  William  HamUton ;  l>pins  ^^o 

Philojophv    of   Perception :    an    Anolyds. 

By  J.  II.  Snni.ixG,  LI-D.  Edin.    8to.  5«. 

The  Philosophy  of  Neoessit;;  or, 

Kalural  Law  m  nppljrable  lo  tlentaJ,  Uaral. 
and  SiKial  St'ieiKc  By  Charlies  Bkav. 
Second  Edition.     8vD.  9(. 

A  Manual  of  Anthropology,  or 

Kenceof  Man,  based  on  Modem  Kesenrch. 
By  Chabi-k*  BnAY.    Crown  8vo.  6.. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral 

Coirelutes.   By  CiiAiit.1!:^  BuAV.      8vo.  5i. 

Tims  and  Spatso ;  &  McLipfayaicol 
Easay.      By  Shauworth   U.   Honcsos. 

The  Theory  of  Practice;  »q  Ethical 
Inquiry.  By  SirAiiu'onTU  II.  IIoDGsax. 
a  Tola.  8vo.  price  2it. 


ITeberweg's    SyBtem   of   I 

and  Hiitory  of  Lexical  Doctrinei. 
lated,  frith  Notes  and  Appendices,  b 
LdDSAT,  M.A-  F.KAE.    8to.  prio 

The  Senses  and  the  Inti 

By  ALEXA:ti>EB  BAnt,  LLD.  Prot  i 
in  tba  UniT.  of  Abeidcen.  Third  . 
8to.  15i. 

Mental  and  Moral  Bcieni 
Oimpendiora  of  Fsyeholc^  aad 
By  Ai.exa;(der  Bais,  LL.D. 
Edition.  Crown  8n>.  Ida.  &t  ( 
rately:  Part  1.  Wntal  Sciatet, 
Part  II.  Moral  Sciam.  it.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Ki 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  th 
rimental  Method  of  Reaaoning  int 
Snbjecta.  By  David  IIbjik.  Edit 
Notes,  4c.  by  T.  H.  Greex,  Fell. 
T.  H.  Grose,  Ibu  Scholar,  of  Ball 
lege,  Oxford.    2  vols,  Sra     [In  At 

Essays  Moral,  Political,  ai 

teraiy.  By  David  Hvve.  Bt  t 
Editon.    2  voU.  Svo.  [/■  lie 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  t^e. 


Outlines  of  Astronomy.  By  Sir 
J.  F.  W.  HP.R901KL,  Ban.  UA  Eleventh 
Edition,  wilh  9  Plalei  and  DumeiDaa  Dia- 
grams.   Square  cro^vQ  Bvo.  12«. 

Sasays  on  Aatronomy.    A  Seri™  of 

Papers  on  rianeia  and  Meteora,  the  Sun 
and  san-surrounilin!;  Space,  Stars  and  Star 
Cloudlcla;  and  a  Diaserlalion  on  the  ap- 
proaching Transit  of  Venua ;  preceded  by  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  St  J. 
HerseheL  Bv  R.  A.  PROCTi.n,  B.A.  With 
10  Plaica  and  24  Wooikuts,    8vo.  price  lit. 

Sohellen's  Spectrum  Analysis,  in 

its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Subatances 
and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Hea- 
venly Boditi.  Translated  by  Jamb  and 
C.  Lasseli.  I  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W. 
IltooiNs,  mo.  F.R.S.  Wilh  IS  PUtea 
(G  coloured)  and  223  Woodcnia.    8vo.  28.. 

The  Sun ;  Buler,  Light,  Fire,  and 

Life  of  IhePlaneUrj  System.  ByRrciiARD 
A.PnocrOR.B.A.  K.R.A.3.  Second  Edition  ; 
with  10  I'lalea  (7  coloured)  and  107  Wood- 
cnia. Crown  8vo.  price  14». 
Saturn  and  its  System.  By  R.  A. 
pBOCToii,  B.A.    em.  wiUi  H  Plaiea,  14a. 


Magnetism  and  Deviation 

Compaas.  For  the  use  of  Sim 
KariKHlinn  and  Science  Schools.  1 
M£nniF[Ei.i>,  I.L.D.  F.RA.9.  W 
grams.    ISmo.  price  li.  6d. 

Air  and   Bain;   the  Beginn 

a  Chemical  Clinialo1o;;v.  Bv 
Angus  Smith, Ph.D.  F.R.S.F.C.S. 
raent  Inspector  of  Alkali  Works, 
Illusl rations.    8vo.  price  21*. 

The   Star    Depths;  or,  othe 

than  Ours;  a  Treatise  on  Stars.  S 
lems,  and  Star-Cloud  left  Br 
Pmxron,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  wiib'n 
Illuslraliona.  [Ami-/, 

The  Orbs  Around   TTs;  i 

of  Familiar  Esaavs  on  the  Mocm  and 
Meleora  and  Coweta,  the  Snn  and  ■ 
Pain  of  Suns.  By  R.  A.  Phuct 
Crown  8vo.  price  Ta.  6rf. 

Other   Worlds    than    Oon 

I'laralily  of  Worfda  Studied  ni 
Light  of  Recent  Scientiflo  Researc 
R.  A.  Proctor,  BA  Third 
revised  and  wrrecled ;  with  II 
tiona.    Crown  Std.  Ifk.  6d, 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Celestial    Objects   for    Common 

Telescopes.  By  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  F.R.A.S. 
New  Edition,  revised,  with  Map  of  the 
Moon  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  price 
7s.  6d, 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the  Library, 
the  School,  and  the  Observatory',  in  Twelve 
CirciJar  M^ps  (with  Two  Index  Plates) 
Intended  as  a  Companion  to  '  Webb^s  Celes- 
tial Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.*  With 
a  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the  Study  of 
the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Diagrams.  By 
BiCHARi)  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  lion.  Sec. 
ILA.S.    Crown  8vo.  bt, 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  G^eogra- 

phy.  Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  6». 


A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  ;  forming  a  complcto 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith 
JoiiNSTOx,  F.R.S.E.  Now  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  [  In  the  pnss. 

The    Fublio    Schools    Atlas    of 

Modern  Geography.  In  Thirty-one  Maps, 
exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important 
Physical  Features  of  the  Countries  deli- 
neated, and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of 
Historical,  Commercial,  and  Social  Interest. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Bl'tler,  M.A.  Imperial  (quarto,  price 
3».  Gd.  sewed ;  5».  cloth. 

Nautical  Surveying,  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Study  of.  By  John  Kn«»x  LAidHTON, 
M.A.  F.R.A.S.    Small  8vo.  price  C*. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Popular  Lectures  on   Scientific 

^  Subjects.  By  H.  Hei^holtz,  Professor  of 
Physiology,  formerly  in  the  University  of 
Heidell)erg,  and  now  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  Translated  by  E. 
Atkinson  Ph.D.  F.C.S  Professor  of  Ex- 
perimental Science,  Staff  College.  With 
many  Illustrative  Wood  Engravings.  8vo. 
price  12«.  C(i. 

Introduction    to    Experimental 

Physics,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  inclu- 
ding Directiens  for  Constructing  Physical 
Apparatus  and  for  Maicing  Experiments. 
By  A.  F.  Weinholh,  Professor  in  the 
Roval  Technical  School  at  Chemnitz.  Trans- 
lated  and  edited  (with  the  Autbor*s  sanc- 
tion) by  B.  LoEWT,  F.R.A.S.  With  a 
Preface  by  G.  C.  Foster,  F.R.S.  Professor 
of  Physics  in  University  College,  Loudun. 
With  numerous  Wood  Engraving4.j  ^8vo. 
price  18*. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  General 

Readers  and  Young  Persons ;  a  Course  of 
Phvsics  divested  of  Mathematical  FormuUo 

m 

and  expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life. 
Translated  from  Ganot*s  Cours  de  Physique^ 
by  E.  Atkix5»ox,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Crown  8vo. 
with  40 1  Woodcuts,  price  7».  6t/. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  Philosophy.  Revised  by  the 
Author's  Son,  and  augmented  by  Conversa- 
tions on  Spectrum  Analysis  and  Solar 
Chcmwtry.  With  3G  Plates.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7».  6</.  ^ 


Ganot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Physicj,  Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  and 
Edited  with  the  Author's  sanction  by 
E.  Atkinson-,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate 
and  726  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  lo*. 

Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical 

and]  Physical.  Edited  by  T.  M.  Goodevk, 
M.A.  and  C.  W.  MEuniFiKi.n,  F.R.S. 
Small  8vo.  price  3».  6«/.  each  : — 

1.  G<X)DEVe'8  Mechanism. 

2.  Bi/>xam's  Metals. 

3.  Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

4.  Griffin's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 
Griffin's  Notes  and  Solutions. 

h.  Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

6.  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat. 

7.  Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic 

and  Mensuration. 
Key, by  the  Rev.  Joiix  IIuntei:,  M.A. 

8.  Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials. 
O.'Jknkin's  Electricity  and  M  igncti;<ni. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms,  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movement*  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Translat*?d  by  R.  IIJ 
Scott,  MA.  T.C.D.    8vo.  10*.  6rf! 

The     Correlation     of    Physical 

Forces.  By  Sir  W.  R.  Grove, Q.C.  V.P.R.S 
Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  Augmentotl  by  a 
Discourse   on   Continuitv.     8vo.   10*.  Qd 

m 

Fragments  of  Science.    By  Jon 

Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.       Third  E  litioa 
8vv>.  pri.^eJUi 
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Strange   DwelliDga;    »    D»frip:=on    ; 

i!  -.he  Hiik::i;i.  ::*  tf  Aninii:!^  ibrid^ 
fr.-i  -Umirt  wiiKat  lUc<!*.'  B*J.  G. 
\V.vr%  Sl_*.  r.LS.  With  a  New  Fronli.. 
ll.i",   a:;j   aU'Ki  fO  .■(hfr  tt't^sJout  Illns- 


Hoines  witboat  Hands 

lioa  of  tfa«  Habititipiu  of  Aj 
ifiNwiini:  10  th< ;  t  Princiiile  o( 
Bv  EfT.  J.  G.  W..1P.  M_V 
«t<at  IW  Ti^'  !:m  on  Woini 
The  Harmoniea  of  K 

CnitT  ef  Creaii'n.     By  Dr. 
fro.  irith  nnnifrnn*  lUiutrati 

The  Aerial  World,    n^ 

HtETwin, 


;::::  W. : 


•  rr.!.i 
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The  Sea  and  its  Iiiving 


I«crsres  c^  Ld^^-  Pfl^^^i^  ^ 


The  Sabtcrranean  Woi 
•ara'  A-Jlt.T.  Willi  a  MjI" 
Wo*;  ■-:  l!;=T:ratior.^ia.laJ 


The  Folu  World; 


1  Man 


r.  1  Xjtu 
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Iiigh:  Soi£::;>e  for  Iieinire  Hours; 

s.    .<:.    S:-.^t:    :■:■:-  -i^i.    \c.      Bv 
K.  .V  r-  .  7  r-  r  ,V.    5e-  :!  Y.^-.i.r..  k- 


A=M,-,1:v  Kv™  r*  -it  llw  Gl. 
saTM  AnlhT.  Wiih  S  Clirin 
S  M.-,p«,  3r.J  So  W.-.-J.'ut5,    ( 

Familiar    History 
Bv  E.  Sr.iM.ET,  D.D.  Ui  L 

Xorwioh.    f  .p.  with  Wooden 


Rtv.  J.  G.   Wrs 


Insects   Abroad  ;  T  da: 

Ai;.v-iuit.f  FiT^i^n  In^e.Ktl 
Hatifu.  ana  TraiiEfi.'nna[i.'[i' 
Wood,  M.A.  F.LS.    Aulliv 


■  In.*, 


II  IL'n 


The    Fiimitire    Inhat 

Scandinavia.  CocliiiDin~  a  1 
lh(  IiniJimmlp.  Dnvllin^, 
SloJe  i>r  Livicj:  of  ihi!  Siivd^! 
er  Europe  daring  Ihi;  Stooe  Ai 
SiLSios.  8ro.  PUlrioDdWi 
The  Origin  of  CivUisa 

the  Piimilivp  C>ndilK'n  of  3 
and  Sodil  Condition  of  San 
Jons  LiBEOCK,  Bart.  M.P.  F. 
Editioii,  <Fith  :'o  Woodoils. 
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>  CO. 
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An  BxpositioQ  of  FaUaoies  in  the 

UjrpothnuofMr.  DanriD.  ByC.B.BRGE, 
M.D.  F^.S.     With  86  Woodcuts.    Crovo 
8vo.  price  14). 
The  Ancient  Stone  Implemente,  , 

WMpoDS,  and  Omunents,  of  Great  Brituo. 
By  Jdiim  F.VAS8,  F.R.8.  F.3.A,    Bra.  wilh    ' 
2  Plalea  and  476  Woodculs,  price  iSi. 

Mankind,  their  Origin  and  Des-   ! 
linj.     By   an   M.A.   at  Ballial  College, 
Uxford.    CoQtainine  a  Sew  Tranalaiion  of    , 

■  tbe  First  Three  Clmptera  of  Geneiilsj  a 
Critical  Ernminfllion  of  Itie  First  Two 
Goapeli ;  an  Explanation  of  ttie  Apocalypse  ; 
and  the  Origio  and  S«cret  Meaning  of  the 
Idytboioglcal  and  Mystical  Teaching  of  the 
Ancients,  With  81  lUiutrations.  8vo. 
price  31i.  Sd. 

Bible  AniTPffl" ;  a  Description  of  ever; 
Living  Creature  mentioQed  in   the  Scrip- 
tures, trout  tbe  Ap«  to   the   CoraL    Bf 
the  Rer.  J.  G.  Wood,  Mj^.  F.L.S.    With    | 
about  100  Tignetles  on  Wood.    Svo.  21a.        i 

Xannder's  Treamry  of  Natiual 
Hiilorj',  or  Popolsr  Didianuy  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  corrected  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  900  Woodcnts,  price  6t. 

The    MementB    of   Botany   ft>r 
Funiliea  and  ScbooU    Tenth  Edition,  to-    ! 
TiKd   by   Thomas   Moobb,  PX.S.    Fcp.    i 
with  154  Woodents,  2».  W.  j 

The    Treasury   of   Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Tcgetabis  King, 
dom  ;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Gln- 
aar;  of  Botanical  Temu.  Edited  by 
J.  Ldtdlei,  F.R.a  and  T.  Uoorb,  FJ^S. 
Pp.  1,374,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  I 
FlalM.    Ttv-o  Parts,  fcp.  Biro.  12*.  ' 

The  Boee  Amateur's  Guide.   By  | 

Tbomah    Rivers.      The    Tenth    Edition,    i 
leviBed  and  improved.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  ii. 


A  UotioiLaiy  of  Science,  Iiitera 

tnro,  and  Art  Fourth  EdilioQ,  le-edilcd 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Brasiib  (the  Anlhor) 
and  Gkobor  W.  Cox,  M.A.  8  vols.  ni«liHm 
Svo.  price  63*.  dotb. 
Uaander*s  Soientiflo  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury ;  a  Popular  EncyclopieJia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  New  EditioB, 
in  part  rewritten,  wilh  at)Ove  1,000  new 
articles,  by  J.  T.  Joiissox.     Fcp.  Gj. 

Loudon's  Enoyolop  sdia  of  Plants; 

comprising  the  ^lecilic  Cboractcr,  Descrip- 
tion, CuHur«,  niatoiy,  Ac.  of  all  tlie  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  Wilh  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcnta.    Svo.  4i!». 

Handbook     of     Hardy     Trees, 

Shrub%  and  Herbaceous  I'lants  ;  contninii^ 
Descriptions,  Native  Countries,  &c.  of  a 
aelectloa  of  the  Best  Species  in  Cultivation; 
together  with  Coitursl  Dctuilp,  Compara- 
tive Hardiness,  milability  for  particular 
positions,  &e.  Based  on  the  .French  Work 
of  Messrs.  Decaisne  and  N'audis,  intitled 
'  Manuel  de  I'Amslcur  des  Jardins,'  aiid 
Including  720  Woodcut  Illustralions  by 
Riocreus  and  Lel,lanc.  By  W.RH SUBLET, 
formerly  Aasislant  at  tbc  Herbarium  uf  the 
Royal  GardcDS,  Kew.    Medium  8va.  2I>. 

A  Oeneral  System  of  Descriptive 

and  Analytical  Botany:  I,  Ort,-jinography, 
Anatomy,  and  Phyiiolocy  of  Plants ;  II. 
Iconography,  or  the  Description  and  His- 
tory of  Naluril  Families.  Translated  from 
the  Frencli  of  E.  Lb  Maolt,  M.D.  and  J. 
DECAIS.XE,  Member  of  the  Institute,  by  Mrs. 
UonsER.  Edited  and  arranged  according  to 
the  Botanical  System  ndoptcd  in  the  Uni- 
versities and  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  by 
J.  D.  HooKEH,  M.D.  &c  Director  of  the 
Roval  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  With  B,500 
Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  L.  Stenheil  and 
A.  Riocreux.    Medium  8vo.  piicc  52i.  fid. 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemiatry  and 

the  AUied  Branches  of  other  Sdences.  By 
Hehrt  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent 
SdenliOc  and  Practical  Chemist*.  6  vols. 
medium  8to.  price  £7  8«. 

Supplement,  Completing  tbe  Heconl 
of  Discovery  to  the  end  of  1863.  Svo. 
3U.  Cd. 

Contribntions      to       Molecular 

Physics  in  the  domain  of  Radiant  Heat; 
a  Series  of  Memoirs  publialied  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactionj,  &c.  By  Jomt 
Ttndai-i,  LL.D.  F.R.3.  Wilh  2  PUtea 
and  81  Woodcnta.    Svo.  price  16s. 


Elements  of  Ohemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  Willum  A 
MiLLRS,  M.D.  LL.D.  ProfisBor  of  Chemia- 
tiy,  King's  College,  London.  New  Edition. 
3  vols.  Svo.  £3. 

Part  I.  Chemical  Physics,  15«. 

PaRiIL   ISOROASItClIKMIiTBy,  21». 

Part  IIL  Oboantc  Chi 


A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry, 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.  By 
W.  Odli-vo,  M.B.  F,B.S.  New  Edition,  win 
70  new  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7<.  6./. 
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A   Treatise    on   the   Continued 

Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  By  Charlks 
McRCHisoN,  M.D.    New  Edition,  revised. 

[^Nearlt/  ready. 

Olinioal  Iteotures  on  Diseases  of 

the  Liver,  Jaundice,  and  Abdominal  Dropsy. 
By  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.  Physician 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Post  8vo.  with 
25  Woodcuts,  lOf.  6A 

Copland's  Dictionary  of  Fraotioal 

Medicine,  abridged  from  the  larger  work, 
and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Science.    8vo.  d6«. 

Outlines    of  Physiology,  Human 

and  Comparative.  By  John  Marshall, 
F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College 
Hospital.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  122 
Woodcuts,  B2s. 


Dr.  Fereira's  Elements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics,  abridged  ^nd 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Practitioners  and  Students. 
Edited  by  Professor  Bentley,  F.L.S.  &c. 
and  by  Dr.  Redwood,  F.C.S.  &c.  With 
125  Woodcut  Illustrations.    8vo.  price  255. 

The  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics.  By  Alfred  Barixg 
Garrod,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition, 
Sixth  Impression,  brought  up  to  1870. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12».  Gd. 

Todd  and  Bowman's  Physio- 
logical Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 
price  25«. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lioxel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publication, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  price  7s.  6d.  each. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  UliLStrated  Editions. 


Grotesque    Animals,    invented, 

described,  and  portraved  by  E.  W.  Cooke, 
R.A.  F.R.S.  F.GS.  FJZ.S.  in  24  Plates,  with 
Elucidatory  Comments.    Royal  4to.  21«. 

In  Fairyland ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- 
World.  By  Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allinoh am.  With  IC  coloured 
Plates,  containing  36  Designs.  Folio,  dl«.  6d. 

Albert    Dnrer,     his    Life    and 

Works  ;  including  Autobiographical  Papers 
and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  Willl\m 
B.  Scott.  With  Six  Etchings  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  16«. 

Half-Hour  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  By.  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  60  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  8«.  6d. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England: 

the  Hymns  Translated  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
worth  ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Goldscipudt. 
Fcp.  4to.  12«.  6d. 

The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engravings  after  the  Early  Master?, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  Crown  4to. 
63«.  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  or  £5  5«.  morocco. 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Tear  in, their  Seasons 
and  Phases.  Text  selected  by  Richard 
PiooT.  25  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  John  Leiohton, 
F.aA.    Quarto,  42«. 


Cats  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations:  comprising  121  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  by  J.  Leiohton,  F.S.A. 
with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  Pigot. 
Imperial  8vo.  dl«.  Gd, 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.    By 

Mrs.  Jameson.  6  vols,  square  crown  8vo. 
price  £5  lbs.  Gd.  as  follows : — 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Mar- 
tyrs. New  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and 
187  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  price  31«.  Gd. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 

New  Edition,  with  11  Etchings  and  88 
Woodcuts.    1  vol.  price  21«. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.    New 

Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165  Wood- 
cuts.    1  vol.  price  21<. 

The  History   of  Our  Lord,  with 

that  of  His  Tj-pes  and  Precursors.  Com- 
pleted by  Lady  Eastlake.  Revised  Edi- 
tion, with  13  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts. 
2   vols,  price  42«. 

Lyra  Gtormanioa,  the  Christian  Year. 
Translated  by  Catherine  Winkworth, 
with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by 
J.  Leiohton,  F.S.A.    Quarto,  21». 

Lyra  Germanica,  tho  Christian  Life. 

Translated  by  Catherine  Winkworth  ; 
with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by 
J.  Leiohton,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artists. 
Quarto,  21«. 


SEW  WORKS  p 


The  Useful  Arts,  ManufaOttres,  ^. 


n 


Gvilt'fl  Encrclopradia  of  Arohi- 

UCbof.  iritli  above  1,600  WoodcaU.    Fifth 
Edhion.  irilh  Allenlions  lud  nmndenblE    , 
Addilion'.   I.y  Wtatt  Papwokth.    8vo. 
price  5-2i.  id. 

A  Mannai  of  Architecture :  bein^  | 

■  Con<-i*#  HL-Inrr  ind  Ezplaoation  of  tbt 
pnncipsl  Strlts  of  Enfo[*an  Arthitertnre,    i 
Andenl.  Mr^^inrJ,  snd  Rnuisgansc  j  with 
tiMtc  Chief  V«ri«tion!  »nd  ■  Gl3M»iy  of    i 
Taclinicil  Tcnoi.    Bj  TnoxAS  Uitchku. 
With  150  WoodnilJ,'  Crtnrn  Bto.  lOt.  M       ' 

History  of  the  Qothio  BeviTal;    , 

■M  AUfmiil  in  shew  how  far  Ihc  lute  br 
M«ii«T»l  Architecture  wta  retajned  in  I 
Englaod  during  tbc  last  tiro  ecDtarin,  and 
has  been  re-developed  in  tbe  pnstnt.  B; 
a  L.  Ea-ti-akf,  Arebitect.  With  M 
lUiutraiioiu  IM  full  size  of  page).  Im- 
perial evo.  pri«  3lj.  ei 

Hints  on    Household  Taste   In 

Famitute,  I'phoUlery,  and  otber  Details. 
Bj   CnABLEs   L.   Eabtlake,   Architect. 
Stw  Edition,  with  about  90  lUmtntiiwa. 
Squre  crown  Svo.  Hi. 
Geometric  Turning :  oomprising 

a  DncripUon  of  tbe  Ne*  Geomelnc  Cboek 
coDitracicd  by  Mr.  Plant  of  BirmiDKham, 
with  Directi<>n9  for  iu  kue.  and  s  Scries  of 
Fattenu  cut  by  it:  viih  Explanations  of 
the  mode  of  prwlocing  Ibeoi.  and  an 
Account  of  a  Xeir  PmcCKi  of  Deep  Cutting 
and  of  Gnivlns  on  Copper.  Bv  II.  S. 
SlvoRT.  With  571  Woudfut  lUiutritioDs. 
Square  cro«n  8ro.  pri«  '21i. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Simple,  He< 

Aanlcal,  and  OrDamental.  By  W.  Bexry 
MaiTiK  oTT.  WitbaboQl  340  Dluatrationa 
•B  St«l  snd  Wood.  Svo.  i8«. 
Ferspectiye;  «r,  the  Art  of  Drawing 
what  one  Stf'.  Kxplsined  and  adapted  la 
the  use  .>f  tboieSltflcliin);  from  Nature.  By 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Coi.i.is',  R.E.  F.R.A.3,  With 
»7  Woodcut-^.     Crown  8vo.  price  5*. 

Trinciplea  of  Mecbaniflm,  deigned 

tor  the  u.<G  of  Sludeuta  in  the  Univenitjes, 
and  for  EticinceriRfc  Sludcn(9  generally. 
By  R.  Wir.LT.s  M.A.  F.R.S.  ie.  Jaduonian 
Proruaorinlhernir.ofCiunbridge.  Second 
Edition  ;  with  374  Woodcuts.     Svo.  Igt. 

Handbook    of    Practical    Tele- 

graphy.  Cy  li.  S.  Ccli.et,  Memb.  Inst. 
CE.  Fjipiiictr.in4:hief  of  Ttlcgrapbs  to 
Ihe  Post-Office.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
flnlarged ;  with  118  Woodcnlaand  9PlalC3. 
S»o.  price  14*. 


ITre^  Dictionary  of  Arta 

factORs;  and  Mines.  Sixlli  ] 
wtitlai  and  giMtly  enlaigol  i 
HiT^rT,  F.B^  agisted  by  mm 
tribnion.  With  ^000  Woodei 
nmSam  Sro.    £4  14s.  &t 

Enoyoloptedia  of  Civil  E 
UW,  Histicical,  Theotvlial,  u> 
By  E.  Ckkst,  C-E.      With  ■ 
'        Woodeata.    Svc.  4ii. 

'  Catechism  Of  the  Steam 

in  its  TtiioDs  Applications  to  H 

I       Steam  Xavigation,  Railways,  an 

tore.     By  Jum  BofRSE,  C£. 

tion,  with  69  Woodcuti.    Fcp.  i 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

By  Joit:i  BotsuiE,  C.E.  forming 
the  Aalhor's  CatecMsm  of  t  he  »« 
With  67  Woodcuts.    Fi^l  8vo.  p 

Beoent    Improvements 

Sl«m  Engine.  By  Jotrr  Bor 
New  Edition,  in-luding  many 
uapltr,  with  1S4  Woodcnta.     Fc 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam : 

in  its  various  AppHcalloos  to  Mi 
Steam  Xavigation,  Raihrayt,  ; 
eoltUR.  ByJ.BoiELXK.C-E.  S« 
with  Ptmail,  37  Plates,  and  546 
4toL  4±fc 

Treatisa  on  Mills  and  H: 

By  Sir  W.  Fjihbairs,  Bart.  F.l 
Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  323 
i  vols.  Svo.  82s. 

tJsefol   Information'  for 

neers.  Bythesame Author.  Fntsi 

BUI)  Tniiiii  SEBiESwith  many  ] 

Woodcuts.  ■  3  vols,  crown  8ro.  1ft 

The   Application   of   Cai 

Wrought  Iron  to  Building  Pnip 
the  same  Author.  Fonrth  Editii 
Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  1 

The  strains  in  Trusses  Coi 

by  means  of  DiasTam-i ;  with  8tf-: 
drawn  to  Scale.  ~Hv  F.  A.  Bas« 
C.E.  Lecturer  at  the  Hartley  Ii 
Soulhamplon.  With  35  Diagram 
ciDwn  8vo.  price  6j,  Cd. 
UitcheU's  Uannal  of  Fr 

Assaying.  Xew  Edition,  being  th 
thoroufihTy  revised,  with  tbe  m 
coveriet  incorporated.  By  W.  < 
F.ILS.  With  DumerooB  Woodcut). 
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Bayldon'8  Art  of  Vataing  Bents 

and  TilUiges,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
QuittiDg  Fanns,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Daj.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C.  Morton.    8vo.  10s.  6d, 

On  the  Manu&cture  of  Beet- 
Root  Sugar  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  11  Wood- 
cats.    8vo.  S$,  Od. 

lK>udon's  EncyolopsBdia  of  Gar- 
dening: comprising  theTheory  and  Practice 
of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 


Praotioal  Treatise  on  Metallurgy, 

adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  of 
Professor     Kerl's     Metallurgy     by     W. 
Crookes,    F.R.S.    &c.    and   E.    RdHRio, 
Ph.D.  M.E.    3  vols.  8vo.  with  625  Wood- 
cuts, price  4/.  19«. 

lK>udon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21». 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


The  Speaker's  Bible  Commen- 
tary, by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the 
Anglicifti  Church,  critically  examined  by 
the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colexso,  D.D.  Bishop 
of  Natal.  8vo.  Part  I,  GtnetU,  8f.  6(i 
Part  II.  Exodus,  4s.  6cf.  Part  III.  Levi- 
ticus, 2s.  6cf.  Part  IV.  Nwnbers,  3*.  W. 
Part  V.  Deuteronomy,  bs. 

The  Outlines  of  the  Christian 

Ministry  Delineated,  and  brought  to  the 
Test  of  Reason,  Holy  Scripture,  History, 
and  Experience.  By  Christopher  Words- 
worth, D.CX.  &c  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  6rf. 

Christian  Counsels,  selected  ftom 

the  Devotional  Works  of  F^ndon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai.  Translated  by  A.  M. 
James.    Crown  8vo.  price  5«. 

Eight  Essays  on  Ecdesiastioal 

Reform.     By  various  Writers;   with  Pre- 
face and  Analysis  of  the  Essays.     Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.    Crown 
8vo.  10«.  Sd, 

Authority  and  Conscience ;  a  Free 

Debate  on  the  Tendency  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  and  on  the  Characteristics  of 
Faith.  Edited  by  Coxway  Morel.  Post 
8vo.  7*.  6d. 

Reasons  of  Faith ;  or,  the  Order  of  the 
Christian  Argument  Developed  and  Ex- 
plained.   By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp. 
8vo.  65. 

Christ  the  Consoler;  a  Book  of  Com- 
fort for  the  Sick.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Small  8vo.  6s, 

The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. By  Thomas  S.  L.  Vogan,  D.D. 
Canon  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  and 
Rural  Dean.     vo.  18«. 


The  Student's  Compendium  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  being  Notes 
Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
A1.LDEN  Nash.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2«.  6rf. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Testament, 

their  Bearing  on  Christian  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice. By  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Girdle- 
stone,  M.A.    8vo.  price  15». 

Fundamentals;  or,  Bases  of  Belief 
concerning  Man  and  God :  a  Handbook  of 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophy. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A.  8vo. 
price  lOs.  Qd, 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theology 

of  the  Church  of  England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Boultbbe,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6». 

Christian    Sacerdotalism,    viewed 

from  a  Layman's  standpoint  or  tried  by 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early  Fathers ; 
with  a  short  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  the 
Reformation  in  the  beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  By  John  J.vrdink,  M.A. 
LL.D.    8vo.  8».  6A 

Prayers  for  the  Family  and  for 

Private  Use,  selected  from  the  Collection 
of  the  late  Baron  BirssEN,  and  Trans- 
lated by  Catherine  "WniKwoRTH.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  Bs,  6d, 

Churches  and  their  Creeds.    By 

the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perrino,  Bart,  lata 
Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and 
University  Medallist.    Crown  8vo.  10*. 

The  Problem  of  the  World  and 

the  Church  Reconsidered,  in  Three  Letters 
to  a  Friend.  By  a  Septuagenarian. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  edited*  by 
Ja>[ks  Booth,  C.B.    Crown  8to.  price  5». 
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Self-examination  before  Confirm- 
ation.   By  Miss  Sewkll.    32ino.  U,  6d. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for 

Young  Persons,  By  Miss  Sewelu  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8ro.'2«. 

Beadings  for  a  Month  Frepara- 

torj*  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers  of  tho 
Early  and  Enfjlish  Church.  By  Miss 
Sewell.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent, 

compiled  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylok,  By  Miss  Sewell. 
Fcp.  5«. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the 
ivorks  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  Miss 
Sewell.    32mo.  3$, 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works;  with  Life  by  Bishop  Heber. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P 
Edex.    10  vols.  8vo.  price  £5.  Ss. 


Traditions  and  Customs  of  Cathe' 

drals.  By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Waloott, 
B.D.  F.S.A.  Praecentor  and  Prebendary  of 
Chichester.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  price  Gs. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  By 
J.  S.  B.  MoNSELL,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham 
and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  Sixth 
Thousand.    Fcp.  price  4«.  Gd. 

Lyra  Glermanioa,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Miss  C.  Wixk worth.  First 
Series,  the  Christian  Year^  Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Church ; 
Second  Series,  the  Christian  Life,  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  3«.  Gd,  each  Series. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 

Life;  Discourses.   By  James  Martineau. 
Fourth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 


TravelSj  Voyages^  <^c. 

Bambles,  by  Patricius  Walker.  Re- 
printed from  Fraser''s  Magazine;  with  a 
Vignette  of  the  Queen's  Bower,  in  the  New 
Forest.    Crown  8vo.  price  10».  6d. 

Slave-Catching    in    the    Indian 

Ocean;  a  Record  of  Naval  Experiences. 
By  Cnpt.  CoLOMB,  R.N.  8vo.  with  niustra- 
tions  from  Photographs,  &a.  price  21«. 

The  Cruise   of  n.M.S.  Curagoa 

among  the  South  Sea  L»lands  in  1865.  By 
Julius  Brenchley,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  8vo. 
with  Map  and  Plates.        \_Neftrly  ready. 

Six  Months  in  California.  By  J.G. 

Player-Frowd.    Post  8vo.  price  6«. 

The  Japanese  in  America.    By 

Charles  L.vnmax,  American  Secretary, 
Japanese  Legation,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Post  8vo.  price  10*.  Grf. 

My  Wife  and  I  in  Queensland ; 

Eight  Years'  Experience  in  the  Colony^ 
with  some  aocount  of  Polynesian  Labour. 
By  Charles  H.  Eden.  With  Map  and 
FrtMitispiecc.    Crown  8vo.  price  9«. 

Untrodden    Peaks    and    Unfire- 

quentcd  Valleys;  a  Midsummer  Ramble 
among  the  Dolomites.  By  Amelia  B. 
Edwards,  Author  of  *  Barbara's  History ' 
&c.  With  a  Blap,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions from  Designs  by  the  Author;  En- 
graved on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper.  Medium 
8vo.  uniform  with  Whymper's  *  Scrambles 
in  the  Alps.'  [^Nearly  ready. 


How  to  See  Norway.    By  Capuin 

J.  R.  Campbell.  With  Map  and  5  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  5«. 

Fau  and  the  Pyrenees.    By  Count 

Henry  Russell,  Member  of  the  Alpine 
Club.    With  2  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5». 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Thu-d 
Edition,  with  Seven  Woodcuts  by  E.  Whym- 
per.   Crown  8vo.  price  12».  6</. 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.    By 

Josiah  Gilbert,  one  of  tim  Authors  of  the 
*  Dolomite  Mountains.'  With  Map,  Fac- 
simile, and  40  Illustrations.  Imp.Svo.  81«.  Gd. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.  Excur- 
sions through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Camiola, 
and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
Churchill,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations..    Square  crown  8vo.  21«. 

Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus 

and  Bashan,  including  Visits  to  Ararat  and 
Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz. 
By  Douglas  W.  Freshkield.  Square 
crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.,  18«. 


Life  in  India;  a  Scries  of  Sketches 
shewing  something  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  the 
Land  he  lives  in,  and  the  People  among 
whom  he  lives.  By  Edward  Braddon. 
Post  8vo.  price  9«. 
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Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France; 

with  othor  Poems.  By  A.  Lano,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  Square  fcp.  8vo. 
price  08. 
Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  Tenniers  Edi- 
tion, with  68  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings.     Fcp.  4to.  21». 

Moore's  Iriflh  Melodies,  Maclise*s 

Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.    Super-royal  8vo.  31».  Qd, 

Miniature    Edition    of   Moore's 

Irish  Melodiesj  with  Maclise*s  Illustrations 
(as  above),  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  10a.  6d. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Borne ;  with  liny 

and  the  Armada,  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd 
Macaulay.    16mo.  3«.  6dL 

Lord  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Sgilvr^    Fcp.  4to.  21«. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Ma- 

caulay's  Laj^  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 
Scharfs  lUuatrations  (as  above)  reduced  in 
Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  10«.  6d, 

Southey's   Poetical  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  Copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  lis. 


Gk>ldsmitli's  Poetical  Works,  Illus- 
trated with  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etchinq  Club.  Imp. 
16mo.  7s.  6d, 

Poems.  By  Jeak  Ingelow.  2  vols. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  10*. 

First  Skries,  containing  *  Divided, 
•The  Star's  Monument,'  &c.  Six-* 
teenth  Thousxmd.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5». 

Secont>  Series,  *A  Story  of  Doom,' 
'Gladys  and  her  Island,'  &c.  Fifth 
Thousand.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  bs. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow.    First 

Series,  witli  nearly  100  Illustrations  en- 
graved on  Wood.    Fcp.  4to.  21». 

Bowdler's    Family     Shakspeare 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  lis.  or  in  6  pocket  vols.  Ss.  Qd.  each. 

Horatii  Opera,  Library  Edition,  with 
Copious  English  Notes,  Marginal  Keferenoes 
and  Various  Readings.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  YoNGE,  M.A.    8vo.  2l8, 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace ; 

a  Metrical  Translation  into  English,  with 
Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord 
Lytton.    Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

The  JBneid  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  the  late  J.  Coningto:?, 
M.A.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  9*. 


Rural  Sports  ^c. 


Encyclopaedia  of  Bnral  Sports ; 

a  (>)mplete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  fSrom  Designs 
by  John  Leech).    8vo.  21*. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Com- 
plete Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c. 
By  Marksman.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  5<. 

A  Book  on  Angling:  being  a  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling  in 
every  branch,  including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  15  other 
Plates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  8vo.  Ihs, 

Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisherman:  com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a 
glance  at  Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with 
80  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  12s,  Qd. 


The   Fly- Fisher's   Entomology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  Sixth  Edition,  with  20  coloured 
Plates.    8vo.  14*. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoBSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing  and 

Lameness.  By  Joseph  Gamgee,  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon,  formerly  Lecturer  on  tho 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Farriery  in  the 
New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh.  8vo. 
with  55  Woodcuts,  lbs, 

Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Treatise 

on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Curative 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel.  8vo. 
with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18». 
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Allek's  Discourses  of  Chrysostom IC 

Alpine  Guide  (The) 18 

Amos's  Jurisprudouco   6 

Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials 9 

Arnold's  Manual  of  English  Literature  ..  6 

Authority  and  Conscience 16 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson  ....  7 

Ayee'8  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge 16 

Bacon's  Essay's  by  "Whatelt  6 

Life  and  Letters,  by  Spbddino  . .  4 

Works 5 
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Black's  Treatise  on  Brewing 20 
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Booth's  Problem  of  the  World  and  the 
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Saint-Simon 5 
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Bourne's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. .  14 

Handbook  of  Steam  Engine  ....  14 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine. ...  14 

Improvements  in  the  same 14 

BowDLBB's  Family  SnAESPEABB 19 

Braddon's  Life  in  India 17 

Bramlet-Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valley  18 
Brandb's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art H 

Brat's  Manual  of  Anthropology 8 

Philosophy  of  Necessity 8 

On  Force 8 

Bree's  Fallacies  of  Darwinism 11 

Bbenchl^t's  Cruise  of  the '  Cura«oa '  . . . .  17 

Browne's  Exposition  of  the  3i  Articles. . . .  16 

Brunel's  Life  of  Brunel  4 

Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation 2 

Posthumous  Remains    7 

Bull's  Hints  to  3f  others 20 

Maternal  Management  of  Children . .  20 

BuNSEN's  God  in  History 8 

Prayers  15 

Burgomaster's  Family  (The)  :8 

Burke's  Rise  of  Great  Families .'.',  6 

-^ Vicissitudes  of  Families c 
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Campbell's  Norway 17 
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Changed  Aspects  Of  Unchanged  Truths  ....  7 
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The  Speaker's  Bible  Conimcu- 

tary   15 
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Coloxb's   Slave   Catching  in  the   Indian 

Ocean    17 

Commonplace  Philosopher  in  Town  and 

Country,  by  A.  K.  H.  B 7 

Coninoton'8  Translation  of  Virgil's  iEncid  ]'.» 

Miscellaneous  Writings  ....  7 

CoNTANSEAU's  Two  French  Dictionaries  . .  0 
CoNTBEABE  and,How80N'8Llfe  and  Epistles 

ofSt.Paul IG 

Cooke's  Grotesque  Animals  1> 

CooFEB's  Surgical  Dictionary 12 

Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  13 

Cotton's  Memoir  and  Correspondence  ....  4 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City  Pulpit   . .  7 

Cox's  (G.  W.)  Aryan  Mythology    3 

History  of  Greece  2 
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's  Chemical  Analysis 12 
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Cusack'8  Student's  History  of  Ireland  ....  2 

Davidson's  Introduction  to  New  Testament  16 

Dcid  Shot  (The),  by  Marksman  l\f 
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Ds  Morgan's  Paradoxes 7 

Denison's  Vioe-Kegal  Life ,  1 

DiSBABLl's  Lord  George  Bentinck  4 

Novels  ana  Tales n 

DoBaoN  on  the  Ox  ly 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms  9 

DOWELL  on  Stamp  Duties  2U 

Doyle's  Fairyland 13 
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Maglbod'i  Dicttonaiy  of  PoUtkal  Boonomy   5 

«                   Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking  20 

MoCvlloch'b  DicUonaxy  of  Commerce  ....  SO 

Kanl^ind,  tlieir  Origin  and  Destiny  ...*....  11 

Huniivo'i  England  and  Christendom  ....  16 

Haacbt*8  Natural  Philosopliy  9 

Makbhat.t/s  Physiology 13 

Mabshmut's  History  of  India  t 

Life  of  HaTelock  

Mabtivbau's  EndeaTours  after  the  Chris- 

tianLife 17 

M  ABSiNOBBBD's  History  of  the  Reformation  8 

HATHBW8  on  Colonial  Question  2 

If  AUVDBB's  Biographical  Treasury 6 

Geographical  Treasury 9 

Historical  Treasury 8 

Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury  11 

• Treasury  of  Knotrledge........  20 

Treasury  of  Natural  History  ..  II 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat 9 

Mat's  Constitutional  ilbitory  of  England. .  1 

Mblvillb's  Dig^  Grand 18 

General  Bounce  ..* 18 

Gladiators 18 

Good  for  Nothing  18 

'                     HolmbyHousc 18 

Interpreter  '. 18 

Kate  Coventry 18 

< Queen's  Maries 18 

MBKDBLSSOinv's  Letters  4 

Mbbivalb's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  . .  2 

— — ^-^—  Romans  under  the  Empire  2 

Mbbbifield's  Arithmetic  and  Mensiuration  9 

— — — Magnetism 8 

Miles  on  Horse's  Foot  and  Horso  Shoeing .  20 

—  on  Horses'  Toeih  and  Stables  20 

Mill  (J.)  on  the  Mind 6 

Mill  (J.S.)  on  Liberty 6 

■  Subjection  of  Women 6 

on  Representative  Government  6 

on  Utilitarianism  6 

'8  Dissertations  and  Discussions 6 

Political  Economy    5 

Sjrstcm  of  Lofric 6 

Hamilton's  Philosophy  '. 6 

Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry 11 

Inorganic   Chemihtry    9 

MiTcnsLl's  Manual  of  Architecture 14 

Manual  of  Assaying 14 

Moksbll's  '  Spiritual  Songs ' 17 

Moobb'8^ Irish  Melodies,  illustrated 19 

Lalla  Rookh,  illustrated 19 

Moeell'8  Elements  of  Psychology   7 

Mental  Philosophy 7 

Mobsman's  Christian  Church 8 

MClleb's  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  7 

Science  of  Jjansfuage  6 

Science  of  Religion ' 3 

MuBcmsoa  on  Liver  Complaints 13 

•- on  Continued  Fevers  13 

NAsn's  Compendium  of  the  Prayer-Book  . .  15 
New  Testament  Illustrated  with  Wood  En- 
gravings from  the  Old  Masters  13 

Nbwm A5'8  Apologia  pro  Vitft  Su& 6 

NianTiirGALB  on  Lying-in  Institutions    . .  20 

NiLiSOS's  Scandinavia 10 

NoBTncoTT  on  Lathes  and  Turning  14 

O'Connor's  Commentary  on  Hebrews   ....  18 

■  Romans 10 


ODLnre'sCoune  of  Practical  Chemistry  ..  11 
Owbb'8  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy of  Vertebrate  Animals 10 

Lectitf«8  on  the  In vortcbrata 10 


Packb'8  Guide  to  the  Pyrenees 18 

Pagbt's  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology   . .  13 

Pbbbiba'8  Elements  of  Materia  Medica ....  13 

Perkib's  Profitable  Book  on  Domestic  Law  20 

■  Perring's  Churches  and  Creeds 15 

Pbwtheb'8  Comprehensive  Specifier 20 

PLATBB-FBOWD'a  California  17 

PoLB'8  Game  of  ^ist 20 

Pbbkdbrgast's  Mastery  of  Languages  ....  6 

PbB8COTT'8  Scripture  Difliculties 18 
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